
















DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD' 
in Ids introduction writes : 

The author of these pages, for a long 
time Mahatma Gandhi’s private secret¬ 
ary and, after Mahadev Desai’s death, 
editor ol the Ilanjan weeklies, which 
Gandhiji was conducting, needs no 
introduction. His wiitings in Young India 
and Ilarijan and several works by him) 
on Mahatma Gandhi published in| 
Gandhiji 1 :, lifetime and after have well 
established him as a faithful and autho - 1 
litative iluoniclcr and intetpiclcr of 
Gandlnji’s life and philosophy. The pie-' 
sent book deals with the last phase of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s career. It is thus 
a continuation of My Experiments- with 
Truth written by the Mahatma him-j 
self. That book deals largely with what 1 
may be called the formative period of 
his life, when he was preparing him¬ 
self for the great-work that lay ahead' 
of him. The present book covers tin | 
story of t he last years of his life in which j 
(he results of all the experiments that! 
he carried out throughout his career! 
were put to their severest and final test. 

India achieved independence but atj 
the cost of her unity. This was not the' 
independence that Gandhiji or Con¬ 
gress had set om. to achieve. But 
Gandhiji saw in il no reason for des¬ 
pair; it was not non-violence (hat had) 
failed but their practice of non-violence; 
or rather his technique in inculcating 
the non-violence of his conception on 
the people. He set about to remedy 
the Haw. Some of the most fascinatingj 
pages of the book are devoted to! 
describing the working of his mind’s 


! in search of new techniques and the 
* plans that had begun to form in his 
i mind for setting India on ihc road to 
the realisation ol the new social order 
of his dreams in the changed circum - 1 
stances—an 01 dci based upon unity, 
and peace, equality and universal 
brotherhood and maximum freedom 
for all. The time had arrived when \ 
with all the experience gained and 
prestige acquired in the course of the 
Indian stiuggle for freedom which he 
had conducted for more than thirty 
I years, Mahatma Gandhi could extend! 

| the ambit of his activities and take up: 
causes in even more inauspicious cii-j 
cuinstances and hostile conditions and [ 
thus prove that Aliimsa could work 
wonders even in the most adverse of! 

I . f 

cucmnsUnces. At this stage he was, 
.taken away. But the horoscope of his I 
I experiment is not yeL exhausted and* 
[the ideas and forces that lie had released 
may yet accomplish after his death 
things tindieamt of and even more 
marvellous than weie witnessed in his 
lifetime. 
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To 

MAHADEV DESA1 



1 recognise no God except the God that is to 
be found in the hearts oj the dumb millions . . . 
And / won hip the God that is Tmth . . . though 
the service of these millions. 

MAHATMA (JANUril 



INTRODUCTION 


The author of these pages, for a long time Mahatma Gandhi’s 
private secretary and, after Mahadev Desai’s death, editor of the 
Hanjan weeklies, which Gandhiji was conducting, needs no introduction. 
His writings in Young India and Hanjan and several works by him on 
Mahatma Gandhi published in Gandhiji’s lifetime and after have 
well established him as a faithful and authoritative chronicler and 
interpreter of Gandhiji’s life and philosophy. The present book deals 
with the last phase of Mahatma Gandhi’s career. It is thus a conti¬ 
nuation of My Experiments with Truth written by the Mahatma himself. 
That book deals largely with what may be called the formative period 
of his life, when lie was preparing himself for the great work that lay 
ahead of him. The present book covers the story of the last years of his 
life in which the results of all the experiments that he carried out 
thioughout his career were put to their severest and final test. 

The obstacles which Gandhiji had to surmount were not always 
only on the physical or material plane; more often than not they were 
on the moral and spiritual plane. They came not always from his 
so-called opponents but on many an occasion from those with whom 
he had worked through the long period of thirty years since his re¬ 
turn to India from South Africa, and on whom he counted to hold 
die torch aloft even after his body was reduced to ashes; whom he 
would not disown and who could not do without him. It is not possible 
or even desirable to attempt a summary of what is contained in these 
pages. I shall only indicate by a few illustrations the difficult and 
delicate nature of the task, and the beautiful way in which the author 
has accomplished it, to prepare the reader for the rich fare awaiting 
him. 

The theory of Satyagraha is nothing new. It was elaborated and 
enunciated long ago by Patanjali. Gandhiji’s credit lies in the fact 
that he demonstrated its potentialities for solving individual and social 
problems, not only by living it himself but by evolving a technique by 
which it could be practised by the people at large and successfully teach¬ 
ing them its use. The method and procedure had to be changed from 
time to time to suit varied environment, circumstances, causes and 
problems that needed to be tackled; and above all according to the 
varied human material involved in each case. But the fundamental 
principle remained the same throughout. Gandhiji never attempted to 
write a systematic treatise to elaborate it but provided innumerable 
demonstrations of it in its application from day to day to the problems 
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that arose and called for solution — problems which concerned indi¬ 
viduals no less than the community, the country, and humanity at 
large. The reluctance was due to the inherent nature of Satyagraha 
itself. Satyagraha is a living principle; it cannot be summed up in in¬ 
flexible set formulas. It has to be cultivated by following a discipline, 
a way of life. It calls for correct understanding of the principles, but 
more than that their correct application to different situations and 
problems. It was, therefore, not the theory that mattered but its 
practice. “As a matter of fact,” wrote Gandhiji, “my writings 
should be cremated with my body. What I have done will endure, 
not what I have said and written. I have often said . . . that even if 
all our scriptures were to perish — one mantui of Ishopanishacl was 
enough to declare the essence of Hinduism, but evert that one verse 
will be of no avail if there is no-one to live it.” 

This calls for a comprehensive, authentic and detailed record of 
what he did, how he did it and why he did it. It is only such a record 
of the varied and variegated panorama in which small deeds and great 
fall in their true perspective that a true, faithful and soul-stirring, life- 
giving and enchanting picture of Mahatma Gandhi’s lift' and teaching 
can be found, to be contemplated, absorbed and enjoyed (Sint 
The present work represents such an attempt for those who may be 
interested in it by one who had the opportunity to observe and know 
at first-hand the incidents and events which he has described and has 
the acumen and insight to interpret them correctly. 

Take for instance Gandhiji’s application of the principle of Truth 
and Ahimsa in life to problems which almost every leader of men and 
affairs has to face from day to day. He had the unique capacity to 
carry on his struggle on an impersonal plane so that opponents became 
less and less resistant and were ultimately won over. In the end thete was 
no victor or vanquished feeling left, both became fellow-seekers of the 
same truth. In this technique there is nothing like failure; every experi¬ 
ence is a discovery and stepping-stone to success. That is perhaps the 
reason why in Gandhiji’s company one never had a feeling of despon¬ 
dency or defeat but always of steady progress towards the goal in spite 
of apparent failure and set-backs. 

Another universal principle which is only another facet of Gandhi¬ 
ji s fundamental conception of Truth and Ahimsa and which needs 
to be very carefully studied by every student of Gandhiji’s life, and 
teachings, is expressed in the aphorism qai st«ifk — as the 

microcosm so the macrocosm. When things go wrong, Gandhiji 
said, one should try to look for the cause thereof within oneself, if 
pne wants to realise the non-violent way of life. The same truth is em¬ 
bodied in a host of other sayings, e.g., “Do unto others as you wish 
others to do unto you”; “Evii done to others comes home to roost”; 
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and finally Jung’s: “Anything which disappears from your psychologi¬ 
cal inventory is apt to turn up in the disguise of a hostile neighbour, 
where it will inevitably arouse your anger and make you aggressive. 
It is certainly better to know that your worst adversary is right in 
your own heart.” Bui it was left to Gandhiji, as the reader will find in 
these pages, to make a scientific application of it in his life and acti¬ 
vity and demonstrate its capacity to open up new avenues of action 
when otherwise there was nothing but a blank wall facing one. 

The earliest demonstration in India — and in a sense the most 
remarkable because it happened at a time when Mahatma Gandhi 
had not attained the great public stature which he did later in life — 
of his method, which is seen in action in its full maturity in this book, 
was in Gliamparan. For a hundred yeais or more British planters had 
been carrying on plantation of indigo from which dye was derived, and 
in doing so had not only acquired a lot of land from the landlords 
and cultivators but had also by various oppressive methods forced them 
to cultivate the land with large resulting profits to themselves and 
misery and suffering to the tenantry. Protests and agitation with occa¬ 
sional outbursts of violence resulting in murder and arson had availed 
nothing. The first thing that Gandhiji did on his arrival in Champa- 
ran, when he went there on the invitation of the cultivators to investi¬ 
gate their grievances, was to declare that he did not look upon the 
planters as enemies and wished them well. This was unintelligible at 
that time not only to the planters who stood to lose all their unjust 
and long-enjoyecl profits but also to many of us. The planters received 
the declaration with incredulity, even suspicion. But these were turned 
into an agreeable surprise and even amazement as their contact with 
him developed and they came to know him better, and by the time 
the report of the Commission which the Government appointed to 
inquire into the tenants’ grievances, and of which Mahatma Gandhi 
also was a member, was made they came to esteem him as a true friend 
of theirs, as the sequel proved it beyond a shadow of doubt. Apart 
from the magic of his personal contact, what impressed them most was 
his conduct as a member of the Commission. There was a large volume 
of evidence — drawn mostly from records of judicial proceedings and 
reports of successive officers of the Government over a period of several 
decades —supporting and confirming almost every allegation of oppre¬ 
ssion, corrupt practices and recalcitrance against the planters and their 
agents, and there was no escape from a most damaging indictment 
of the planters and their agents, if the Commission put on record its 
findings on them. But at an early stage of the discussion after evidence 
had been recorded, Gandhiji set the fears of the planters’ representative 
on the Commission at rest and completely won his confidence 
by declaring that, he was not concerned with the past so much as with 
the present and the future and would not insist on a finding on the 
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complaints being recoided; he would be content if the oppressive 
system of indigo plantation was abolished and the planters tyranny 
ceased. He did not insist on full reparation either for the exactions 
made in the past but said he would be content witli refund only oi 
part, — twenty-five per cent, of the amount exacted — as a guarantee 
that no more exactions would be made. The result was a compromise 
which pleased both sides — the tenants were happy that indigo planta¬ 
tion with its concomitant tyranny and oppression would go; the planters 
who had already made their pile were happy that they were not con¬ 
demned before the whole world as oppressors and tyrants or made to 
disgorge the whole of the amount illegally realised by them. Legislation 
was passed with the support of their representative in the legislature. 
They paid monetary subscriptions and, with the exception of one or 
two, otherwise helped Gandhiji in starting and maintaining village 
schools for the education of the children of Lhe tenantry. Within three 
or four years, finding that the cultivation of ordinary crops was not as 
lucrative as cultivation of indigo, they gradually sold away their land 
in small bits to the very cultivators whom they had oppressed so long 
and were happy to get a good price for it. The tenants were happy 
to get back the land and get rid of the planters and where their luxuri¬ 
ous bungalows stood, tenants’ houses including their cattle-sheds are to 
be seen today all-over the district. 

What made Mahatma Gandhi almost unique among leaders of 
men was his capacity to harmonise and co-ordinate widely different, 
sometimes even opposite points of view so that instead of hindering 
the prosecution of the common goal, they became complementary 
and contributory to its attainment. An outstanding instance, of this 
was the way in which he dealt with his colleagues in lhe Congress 
organisation who differed from him. It can well serve as a pointer 
for workers in all organisations where many have to work together 
and cannot get on without the Fullest cooperation notwithstanding 
differences of a fundamental nature. In 1921 there was unanimity 
amongst all Congressmen and Khilafatists as regards the practical 
programme although there was not cent per cent, agreement in regard 
to the underlying principle and many had mental reservations, But 
after Mahatma Gandhi’s incarceration in 1922, clear-cut differences 
of opinion in regard to the pracdcal programme of work came to the 
surface, particularly in regard to the quesdon of seeking election to 
and entering legislatures under the constitution of 1920. This created 
a split in the Congress: one group led by Dcshbandhu G, R. Das, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, N. C. Kclkar, M. R. Jayakar, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and other Swarajists supporting what came to be known as 
Council entry, and the other led by G. Rajagopalachari, Satdar 
-Vallabhbhai Patel and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj opposing Council entry. In 
the open session of the Congress held at Gaya in December 1922, where 
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Deshbandhu Das presided, the resolution opposing Council entry was 
passed by a large majority despite the fact that no less a person than 
the President himself had put in a strong plea in favour of Council 
entry in his presidential addiess. The controversy continued until in a 
special session at Delhi in the latter half of 1923 a compromise was 
reached which permitted those who wanted to contest elections to the 
legislature to do so provided that they did so on behalf of the Swaraj 
Parly, which had been formed by them, and not on behalf of the 
Congress and no Congress funds were used. The elections held in 
Novctnbei’-Decembcr, 1923, were fought and won by Congressmen on 
behalf of the Swaraj Party. When Mahatma Gandhi was released 
early in 1924 as a result of serious illness in jail, he set himself to bring 
about a compromise between the two wings, although he himself held 
firmly that Congressmen should not enter the legislatures and 
agreed with the so-called no-changcrs. At a meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Ahmcdabad, a vote was taken not on this 
question directly but on another matter which had the support of 
Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru. They with their sup¬ 
porters walked out and their proposal was defeated by a small majority 
in their absence. But Mahatma Gandhi instead of claiming victory, as 
constitutionally he was entitled to, declared that he was humbled and 
defeated. On the death of Deshbandhu Das a few months later, lie 
took a further step. He declared that parliamentary activity had come 
to slay and in recognition thereof, made over the Congress organi¬ 
sation to the Swarajists for the prosecution of the Council-entry pro¬ 
gramme, himself taking charge of what was called constructive work and 
founded the All-India Spinners’ Association for the revival and spread 
of Khadi. As a result at the next elections, in 1926, the Congress achi¬ 
eved an even greater success than in 1923. At the same lime, the work 
of the revival and spread of Khadi went ahead with great speed, 
Both the wings helped each other without giving up their respective 
convictions. Later on when active Satyagraha had to be adopted and 
Carried out, those who had entered the legislatures on behalf of the 
Congress came out and voted Mahatma Gandhi to be the dictator of 
the Congress for implementing the Satyagraha programme. 

A similar if somewhat more difficult situation arose in 1940-41, 
when India was declared by the British Government as a belligerent 
country in the Second World War. The British Government wanted 
all-out support of the Congress in its war effort. Within the Congress 
there were many who were prepared to give such all-out support 
provided the British gave India power and responsibility and full share 
in the administration, including defence and war effort. Mahatma 
Gandhi was prepared to give moral support only and was opposed to 
giving help in men and money in any circumstance. The matter 
was discussed by the Working Committee and when Mahatma Gandhi 
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could not convince his colleagues, he withdrew from the deliberations 
of the Congress Working Committee and left those from whom he 
differed to cany on without any obstruction from him or even opposi¬ 
tion in the session of the All-India Congress Committee on his behalf 
or on the part of those who agreed with him. The British Government 
did not, however, accept the Congress offer and so the question of 
Congress cooperation did not arise. In spite of the rebuff, however, 
many in the Congress continued to harbour the hope that as the fight 
thickened the British Government would relent and enlist the coopera¬ 
tion. of the Congress on Congress terms. The discussion with Sir Stafford 
Cripps in early 1942 was carried on in this hope. But instead of relent¬ 
ing, the British attitude stiffened and the Indian opposition to the war 
effort expressed itself in the slogan Na ck bhai na ek pie — not a single 
recruit nor a single pie. Individuals offered Satyagraha. by advising 
others not to help the British war effort in any way and courting 
imprisonment for doing so. The candidates for offering Satyagraha were 
selected by Gandhiji himself. The bulk of them were elected represen¬ 
tatives of the people such as members of legislatures, district boards 
and municipalities, Congress Committees and other elective bodies, 
showing that the people as a whole were opposed to Government war 
effort. This movement culminated, after the failure of the Cripps 
negotiations, in the “Quit India” movement of 1942, when Mahatma 
Gandhi was once again offered and took up tire leadership of the 
Congress. This movement resulted in the wholesale incarceration of 
Congressmen and Congress supporters who remained behind prison 
bare until about the end of the war in 1945. 

The difference of Mahatma Gandhi with his colleagues was 
fundamental. Gandhiji was not prepared to make any compromise 
on the issue of non-violence. He refused to be a party to any form of 
effort in support of a violent war even if what looked like Swaraj could 
be obtained in return. But while holding to his own principle, he 
allowed his colleagues full scope to serve the country according to 
their light. One result which flowed from this was that not only mutual 
confidence between them remained unimpaired and most intimate 
and personal relations continued between them but also those who 
differed from him ultimately came round and worked under his leader¬ 
ship! giving up for the time being their own programme. 

The same regard for the opinion of his colleagues, although he 
differed from them most intensely, was illustrated by bis attitude on 
the question of the partition of the country. He was uncompromising™ 
ly opposed to the partition of India which he had called her “vivi¬ 
section’*. All Congressmen — whether Hindus or Muslims or of any 
Other faith were equally strong in their opposition to the two-nation 
theory and the demand for partition. But the picture changed after 
the experience of the Congress leaders in the Interim Government. 
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Congress accepted office and Congress leaders became Minis teas in 
the Central Government in September, 1946, as a result of successful 
negotiations with the British Government, with Mahatma Gandhi’s 
approval. The Muslim League agitation for the partition of the 
country continued and icsultccl in senous rioting in different parts of 
the countiv. Later when the Muslim League joined the Central Govern¬ 
ment, its mcmbcis refused to cooperate with the Congress Ministers 
even in matters about which there was no difference of opinion. The 
Central Government felt powerless to maintain peace and order or 
to restore it if it was disturbed in Provinces owing to lack of homo¬ 
geneity in the Central Cabinet where the Muslim League members 
constantly put obstacles in the way of their Congress colleagues. The 
Congress leaders who were in the Government felt that it was impossi¬ 
ble to carry on the administration in such conditions. They felt that 
it was boLter in the circumstances to let the Muslim League have 
Pakistan so that they might actively and effectively run the admini¬ 
stration at least in the areas which would be left after partition. 
Gandhiji was pained and tortured beyond measure by the mob violence 
and hooliganism which broke out in many places on account of the 
propaganda of the Muslim League, and the counter-violence which 
it provoked, but he was not prepared to abjure the one-nation theory 
and accept in its place the two-nation theory propounded by the 
Muslim League, or even to take the help of the army for suppressing 
the riots which he said could and should be controlled by popular 
leaders by appealing to the better instincts of the people of all com¬ 
munities and immolating themselves if necessary in the attempt to quell 
the insanity. Partition based on a wrong theory and brought about 
by such questionable means, he was certain, would do irretrievable 
harm to both Hindus and Muslims — India and Pakistan. But he left 
it to those who were actually in the Government and in charge of 
running the administration to act according to their judgment instead 
of following his. Once they decided in favour of partition, he did not 
oppose them, although lie never concealed from them or the country 
his own opinion. At the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
which considered this question he vigorously supported the stand 
taken up by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbliai Patel 
against those who wanted to raise the standard of rebellion against the 
old Congress leadership. He did not remain inactive either. Instead 
of carrying on a propaganda against his own colleagues and setting 
up factions, he set about with an amazing energy to repair the vast 
damage to the country and particularly to communal harmony and 
peace which preceded and followed partition. His words became com¬ 
mands, his mere presence sometimes sufficed to check the blaze where 
the police and the army would have felt powerless or could have 
succeeded only after much bloodshed. It is this last phase of his life and 
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activity which, is particularly dealt with iu this book with insight, 
understanding and restraint, and with meticulous regard lor accuracy, 

India achieved independence but at the cost ol her unity. 1 his 
was not the independence that Gandhiji or Congress had set out to 
achieve. But Gandhiji saw in it no reason for despair, it was not non¬ 
violence that had failed but their practice of non-violence or rather 
his technique in inculcating the non-violence of Iris conception on the 
people. He set about to remedy the flaw. Some ol die most fascinating 
pages of the book are devoted to describing the working of his mind 
in search of new techniques and the plans that had begun to form 
iu his mind for setting India on the road to the realisation ol the new 
social order of his dreams in the changed circumstances —- an order 
based upon unity and peace, equality and universal brotherhood arttl 
maximum freedom for all. The time had arrived when with all the 
experience gained and prestige acquired in the course of the Indian 
struggle for freedom which he had conducted for more than thirty 
years, Mahatma Gandhi could extend the ambit of his activities and 
take up causes in even more inauspicious circumstances and hostile 
conditions and thus prove that Ahimsa could work wonders even in 
the most adverse of circumstances. At this stage he was taken away. 
But the horoscope of his experiment is not yet exhausted and the ideas 
and forces that he has released may yet accomplish after his death 
things undreamt of and even more marvellous than were witnessed in 
his lifetime. 

The work which he had taken in hand was not only the achieve¬ 
ment of political freedom but establishment of a social order based on 
truth and non-violence. This unfinished part of his experiment was 
perhaps even more difficult than the achievement of freedom. In the 
political struggle the fight was against a foreign power and all could 
and did either join in it or at least wish it success and give to it their 
moral support. In establishing the social order of his pattern, there, 
was a lively possibility of a conflict arising between groups and class¬ 
es of our own people. Experience shows that man values his possessions 
even more than his life because in the former he sees the means for 
perpetuation and survival through his descendants even after his body 
is reduced to ashes. That new order cannot be established without, 
radically changing men’s mind and attitude towards property and at 
some stage or . other the haves have to yield place to the have-nots. 
We have seen in our time attempts to achieve a kind of egalitarian 
society and the picture of it in. acti.on after it was achieved. But this was 
done by and large by the use of physical force. In the result it is diffi¬ 
cult if not impossible to say that the instinct to possess has been rooted 
out or that it will not reappear in an even worse form under a different 
face. It may even be that like gas kept confined within metallic con¬ 
tainers under great pressure, or water held behind a big dam, that 
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breaks the barrier, reaction will one day sweep back with a violence 
equal in extent and intensity to what was used to establish and main¬ 
tain the outward egalitarian form. This enforced egalitarianism con¬ 
tains in its bosom the seed of its own destruction, The root-cause of 
class-conflict is possessivcncss or the acquisitive instinct. So long as 
the emphasis is on possession, and more possession, higher and still 
higher standard of living, the acquisitive or possessive instinct will 
remain. So long as the ideal that is held up to be achieved is one of 
securing the maximum of material satisfactions, possessiveness is neith¬ 
er suppressed nor eliminated-—that were like trying to put out lire 
by pouring petrol instead of water — but grows by what iL feeds upon. 
Nor does it cease to be such — it is possessiveness still whether it is 
confined to a few only or is shared by many. If egalitarianism is to 
endure, it has to be based not on the possession of the maximum of 
material goods, whether by few or by all but on voluntary, enlighten¬ 
ed renunciation — denying oneself what cannot be shared by others 
or can be enjoyed only at the expense of others. This calls for sub¬ 
stitution of spiritual values for purely material ones. The paradise of 
material satisfactions that is sometimes equated with progress these 
days neither spells peace nor progress. “With the best will in the world,” 
the great thinker and psychologist Jung has warned us, “we cannot 
bring about a paradise on earth and even if we could, in a very short 
time we should have degenerated in every way. We should take a 
delight in destroying our paradise, and then, just as foolishly, marvel 
at what we had done.” 

Mahatma Gandhi showed us how the acquisitive instinct inherent 
in man could be transmuted by the adoption of the ideal of trusteeship 
by those who have for the benefit of all those who have not so that 
instead of leading to exploitation and conflict it would become a 
means and incentive to the amelioration and progress of society. The 
difficulty in achieving this ideal is tremendous and a man of penance 
like Gandhiji alone could have achieved it on a mass scale. What 
Gandluji wanted was something in the nature of what Vinoba Bhave 
is attempting today. He wanted people to produce and to possess not 
for themselves alone but for all, and to regard possession in excess of 
one’s own requirements — upon which, too, a voluntary check was to 
be put —* as theft. This is the only egalitarianism that can be lasting 
and it can be founded only on. the rock of Truth and Ahimsa, 

The central core of Gandhijfs teaching was meant not for his 
country or his people alone but for all mankind and is valid not 
only for today but for all time. He wanted all men to be free so that 
they could grow unhampered into full self-realisation, He wanted to 
abolish the exploitation of man by man in any shape or form because 
both exploitation and submission to it are a sin not only against society 
but against the moral law, the law of pur being. The means to be 
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compatible with this end therefore, he said, have to be purely moral, 
namely, unadulterated truth and non-violence. He had been invited 
by many foreigners to visit their countries and deliver his message to 
them directly but he declined to accept such invitations as, he said, 
he must make good what he claimed for Truth and Ahimsa in his own 
country before he could launch on the gigantic task of winning or 
rather converting the world. With the attainment of freedom by India, 
by following his method, though in a limited way and in spite of all 
the imperfections in its practice, the condition precedent for taking 
his message to other countries was to a certain extent fulfilled. And 
although the partition had caused wounds and raised problems which 
claimed all his time and energy, he might have been able to turn his 
attention to this larger question even in the midst of his distractions. 
But Providence had ordained otherwise. May some individual or 
nation arise and carry forward the effort launched by him till the 
experiment is completed, the work finished and the objective achieved! 


Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
New Delhi 

New Year’s Day, 1956. 
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PREFACE 

Mahatma Gandhi —■ The Last Phase has a fortuitous history. I had 
intended to follow up my earlier publication A Pilgrimage foi Peace, 
which describes Gandhiji’s mission to inculcate non-violence amongst 
the North-West Frontier Pathans, with a companion volume of about 
the same size covering the story of his “do or die” mission in Noa- 
khali as a preliminary to his full biography. But two English friends, 
who saw the manuscript, were decidedly of the opinion that unless 
the story of his mission in Bihar also went between the same covers, 
the picture presented would be imcoinpletc and lop-sided. I saw the 
force of their argument and decided to include the story of his mission 
of peace and healing in Bihar also in the proposed volume. As I 
proceeded with my task, however, I became, for the first time, aware of 
certain facts and developments of which I had so far only a very dim 
and second-hand knowledge, as I was at that time away from Gandhiji 
in Noakhali, where Gandhiji had left behind all his old companions 
to carry on his work of re-establishing communal harmony, when he 
himself had to go to Bihar, and then to Delhi. The inner significance 
and poignancy of the picture thus revealed was so overwhelming that 
it made everything else appear trivial in comprison, and so abandon- 
ing the earlier title The Lonesome Way that had been suggested for the 
story of Gandhiji’s peace mission in Noakhali and Bihar, I decided 
to extend the scope of the book so as to present to the readers a full, 
detailed and authentic story of the last phase of Gandhiji’s life in 
winch his spiritual powers are seen at work at the height of their 
maturity and which provides glimpses of the farthest reaches of his 
mind and spirit in pursuit of the quest for the secret of the power 
that could control power and provide an answer to the challenge 
of brute force and the contradiction between democracy and abun¬ 
dance, equality and individual freedom, progress and peace with which 
the present-day world is confronted. And so pages in the earlier draft 
grew into chapters and paragraphs into pages and sections, The book 
itself had to be divided int$ two volumes. The first volume deals with 
the period from his release in 1944 up to the time of Lord Mount- 
batten’s arrival in India; the second volume carries the story to the 
end of his fife. 

I must confess that I was hardly aware of the colossal nature of 
the task and the tremendous difficulties, abysses and pitfalls in the 
way when I launched on this venture. If I had known beforehand, 
I might well have hesitated or at least proceeded differently* There 
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were serious gaps in the information; many phases of delicate and 
intricate discussions between Gandhiji and his colleagues and negotia¬ 
tions with the representatives of the British Government that preceded 
and followed independence-cum-partition were unrecorded. Some¬ 
times the record existed but was either inaccessible or else withheld, at 
times the actors in the drama, as they put it, were so "terribly discreet” 
that later they themselves were unable to explain ciyptic references 
in their recorded correspondence, or recall the events and happenings 
to which they referred. To interpret the record correctly and fully 
in the absence of those who alone could have done full justice to it, 
to fill in the gaps, to make disjointed bits of information fall in their 
proper places and yield a clear, coherent meaning, and unravel the 
tangled skein of the story with the help of clues hunted up from 
collateral sources of evidence called for Job’s patience, a faculty ol 
divination (to which I could lay no claim) and some deft sleuth-work 
—very interesting but extremely time-consuming. It was only by a 
reckless expenditure of time coupled with some providential chance 
contacts and the pointers provided by Gandhiji’s letters to me 
during the period under review and what he had shared with me 
during the last two months of his earthy sojourn when a merciful 
Providence again enabled me to be near him that the work could 
be completed. 

Soon I discovered, too, that there was hardly a comment of 
importance on men and events in this crucial period or a conclusion 
based thereupon that I could record but provoked a challenge. That 
rrjade it necessary to cite appropriate chapter and verse in every case 
in support of my statements and conclusions. Hence the close documen¬ 
tation which the reader will find in these pages, which to my deep 
chagrin has added to the bulk of the volume. 

In preparing these pages, I have drawn upon, in the first instance, 
on Gandhiji’s office records, his own writings in Young India and 
Harijan , and statements and interviews to the Press, and his personal 
correspondence including jottings, instructions and scribblings, when 
he was observing silence, on odd bits of paper which I had carefully 
preserved. As he sometimes humorously put it, Gandhiji was a very 
“fiend of destruction” so far as papers and documents — which he 
classed with "earthly possessions” —• were concerned. Important corres¬ 
pondence, if one side of the paper was blank, was often promptly 
turned to use as scribbling paper, or treated as "matter out of place” 
if it did not lend itself to that use, unless somebody removed them 
to safety in time or rescued them from the Waste-paper basket. But 
in Noakhali and after, knowing my passion for collection and 
preservation of scraps of paper having a bearing on his life and acti¬ 
vities, and knowing that others might be free from that addiction, he 
sometimes used to pick out choice morsels and send them to me as 
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“love tokens” in Noakhali. I had, besides, my own notebooks and 
diatics as well as notebooks and cKaiics of some other members of 
his paity and my own first-hand information either from him or from 
others to go by. Last but not least, I have relied on his own journal 
which he began specially to keep for me lo make up for my absence 
from him when, to “throw himself on God alone” at the time of the 
second Simla Conference in May, 1946, he sent away his entire 
secretarial staff to Delhi (see pages 204-5). This journal was continued 
right till the 25th July 1947. It used to accompany him wherever he 
went. But unfortunately after his passing away, the oiiginal notebooks 
could not be traced and so never reached me. The portion from the 
6th October, 1946, onwards, however, was made available to me in 
copy bv Manu Gandhi, who had taken it down from the original 
which used to be in her charge. The earlier portion and the original 
notebooks seem to have been irretrievably lost. 

In giving quotations from Gandhiji’s speeches and oral interviews, 

I have taken liberty to amplify or xevise the language of the published 
version with the help of the original notes when the published version, 
prepared in the hurry of the moment either by me or by some other 
member of Gandhiji’s staff, was slipshod or inadequate. I have spared 
no pains to check up and verify reported information by reference to 
the actors in the drama concerned wherever possible or to some other 
reliable source, to ensure accuracy. This took a lot of time, involving 
as it did inter-continental correspondence with people who were each 
and all preoccupied with their own public duties. 

Adler great deliberation I have given as full a treatment as was 
possible in the circumstances to the delicate and difficult issue dealt 
with ill the chapter on Brahmacharya as being fundamental and 
integral to Gandhiji’s philosophy of life, and on account of the great 
importance he himself attached to it and his own injunction to me in 
that behalf. I have included, too, in the discussion on Brahmacharya 
a brief description of the mordflcatory and spastic techniques for the 
attainment of sublimation to contra-distinguish them from Gandhiji’s 
way and lo bring out the latter’s distinctive significance. 

This book is not a verdict on men and events — though men and 
events are discussed in it — but only an attempt to understand and 
explain certain events and the actions of the men who made those 
events and in the process were themselves made by those events, in 
the context of Gandhiji’s great experiment to discover the Law of 
Love and how it could be applied to solve the problems that face the 
present-day world. 

A -word to the Indian reader, to whom this book is primarily 
addressed, We Invoke the name of the Father of the Nation on all 
important occasions. In crises we instinctively ask ourselves what he 
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were serious gaps in the information; many phases of delicate and 
intricate discussions between Gandhiji and his colleagues and negotia¬ 
tions with the representatives of the British Government that preceded 
and followed independence-cum-partition were unrecorded. Some¬ 
times the record existed but was either inaccessible or else withheld, at 
times the actors in the drama, as they put it, were so tenibly disci c ct 
that later they themselves were unable to explain cryptic references 
in their recorded correspondence, or recall the events and happenings 
to which they referred. To interpret the record correctly and fully 
in the absence of those who alone could have done full justice to it, 
to till in the gaps, to make disjointed bits of information fall in their 
proper places and yield a clear, coherent meaning, and unravel the 
tangled skein of the story with the help of clues hunted up from 
collateral sources of evidence called for Job’s patience, a faculty of 
divination (to which I could lay no claim) and some deft sleuth-work 
-—very interesting but extremely time-consuming. It was only by a 
reckless expenditure of time coupled with some providential chance 
contacts and the pointers provided by Ganclhiji’s letters to me 
during the period under review and what he had shared with me 
during the last two months of his earthy sojourn when a merciful 
Providence again enabled me to be near him that the work could 
be completed. 

Soon I discovered, too, that there was hardly a comment of 
importance on men and events in this crucial period or a conclusion 
based thereupon that I could record but provoked a challenge. That 
made it necessary to cite appropriate chapter and verse in every case 
in support of my statements and conclusions. Hence the close documen¬ 
tation which the reader will find in these pages, which to my deep 
chagrin has added to the bulk of the volume. 

In preparing these pages, I have drawn upon, in the fust instance, 
on Gandhiji’s office records, his own writings in Totmg India and 
Harijan , and statements and interviews to the Press, and his personal 
correspondence including jottings, instructions and scribblings, when 
he was observing silence, on odd bits of paper which I had carefully 
preserved. As he sometimes humorously put it, Gandhiji was a vety 
“fiend of destruction” so far as papers and documents — which he 
classed with “earthly possessions” — were concerned. Important corres¬ 
pondence, if one side of the paper was blank, was often promptly 
turned to use as scribbling paper, or treated as “matter out of place” 
if it did not lend itself to that use, unless somebody removed them 
to safety in time or rescued them from the waste-paper basket. But 
in Moakhali and after, knowing my passion for collection and 
preservation of scraps of paper having a bearing on his life and acti¬ 
vities^ and knowing that others might be free from that addiction, he 
Sometimes used to pick out choice morsels and send them to me as 
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“love tokens” in Noakliali. I had, besides, my own notebooks and 
diaiies as well as notebooks and diaiics of some other members of 
his party and my own first-hand information either from him or from 
others to go by. Last but not least, I have relied on his own journal 
which he began specially to keep for me to make up for my absence 
from him when, to “throw himself on God alone” at the time of the 
second Simla Conference in May, 1946, he sent away his entire 
secretarial staff to Delhi (see pages 204-5). This journal was continued 
right till the 25th July 1947. It used to accompany him wherever he 
went. But unfortunately after his passing away, the original notebooks 
could not be traced and so never reached me. The portion from the 
6th October, 1946, onwards, however, was made available to me in 
copy by Manu Gandhi, who had taken it down from the original 
which used to be in her charge. The earlier portion and the original 
notebooks seem to have been irretrievably lost. 

In giving quotations from Gandhiji’s speeches and oral interviews, 

I have taken liberty to amplify or revise the language of the published 
version with the help of the oiigiual notes when the published version, 
prepared in the hurry of the moment cither by me or by some olhci 
member of Gandhiji’s staff, was slipshod or inadequate. I have spared 
no pains to chock up and verify reported information by reference to 
the actors in the drama concerned wherever possible or to some other 
reliable source, to ensure accuracy. This took a lot of time, involving 
as it did inter-continental correspondence with people who were each 
and all preoccupied with their own public duties. 

After great deliberation I have given as full a treatment as was 
possible in the circumstances to the delicate and difficult issue dealt 
with in the chapter on Brahmacharya as being fundamental and 
integral to Gandhiji’s philosophy of life, and on account of the great 
importance he himself attached to it and his own injunction to me in 
that behalf. I have included, too, in the discussion on Brahmacharya 
a brief description of the morlificatory and spastic techniques for the 
attainment of sublimation to contra-distinguish them from Gandhiji’s 
way and to bring out the latter’s distinctive significance. 

This book is not a verdict on men and events — though men and 
events are discussed in it — but only an attempt to understand and 
explain certain events and the actions of the men who made those 
events and in the process were themselves made by those events, in 
the context of Gandhiji’s great experiment to discover the Law of 
Love and how it could' be applied to solve the problems that face the 
present-day world. 

A word to the Indian reader, to whom this book is primarily 
addressed. Wc invoke the name of the Father of the Nation on all 
important occasions. In crises we instinctively ask ourselves what he 
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would have done or expected us to do in the circumstances. It is vital 
for us to know the road on which he set us and that by which we 
arrived and where the two bifurcated. We must understand where we 
are today and whither bound and whether that is the goal which the 
Father of the Nation had envisaged for India of his dreams, and if 
not, what that goal was and what we must do to reach it. Almost 
the first thing a foreign visitor does on arrival in India i, to visit 
Rajghat—if he happens to be an official guest or otherwise an important 
personage, he is escorted there — to pay homage to the Father of 
the Nation. Before he leaves India, he invariably ends up by asking: 
Where is Gandhi in India of today? That is a question which everyone 
of us owes it to himself, to India, for whom Gaudhiji lived and died, 
and to the world to ask and answer. This book is an attempt to help 
us turn the searchlight inward and find the answer. 

Town Hall, Pvarklal 

New Delhi 

January 5, 1956. 
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Part One 
ON THE EVE 




CHAPTER I 


THE DAWN OF FREEDOM 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 
But to be young was very heaven. 

1 


On the 5U1 May, 1944, one month before the landing of Allied 
forces on the Normandy beach for their final assault against Hitler, 
which was to end in Germany’s defeat almost to the day eleven mon¬ 
ths later, Colonel Bhandari, the Inspector General of Prisons, Bombay, 
paid a visit at evening—rather an unusual time for such a visit—to the 
Aga Khan Palace Detention Camp at Poona, where Gandhiji was being 
kept under strict surveillance, and told him that he and his party were 
to be released unconditionally at 8 o’clock the next morning. 

“Arc you joking?” asked Gandhiji surprised. 

“No, I am serious,” replied the Inspector General of Prisons. 
“I received the release order just today. You can continue to stay 
here for sometime for convalescence if you like. But the guards will 
be removed at 8 tomorrow morning.” 

“Now, please, do not come back again,” he added. “Sec my 
hair has turned grey with worry.” 

Gandhiji had recovered from the first shock by this time. He smiled 
and asked: “But what happens to my railway fare if I stay in Poona 
for a while?” 

“You will have it whenever you leave Poona.” 

“All right. Then I will stay in Poona for two or three days.” 

Thus ended twentyone months of prison life—-his last—for asking 
the British Government to quit and declare India independent, on the 
night of 8 th August, 1942, so that India could defend herself against the 
Japanese invasion and effectively play her part in the defence of 
democracy. 

For days and nights before the event, the air had been thick with 
rumours about his removal from Poona. The Inspector General of 
Prisons, when he visited the Camp three days earlier, was rather reticent 
and mysterious. He casually asked if in the opinion of doctors Gandhiji 
was fit to undertake a hundred miles journey by car or train, but would 
give no further information. 
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Gandhiji had repeatedly requested the Government to remove 
him from the Aga Khan Palace to any ordinary prison. The idea 
that he was responsible for the heavy expenditure of renting and 
maintaining that big, though, as the American news magazine Time. 
rightly described it, shabby bungalow, with a huge armed guard 
round it, oppressed him deeply. “It is not their money they are 
spending,” he exclaimed. “The money belongs to me—Lite poor masses 
of India. And why do they want to keep a huge guard for me? They 
know I won’t run away.” 

Friends outside had been agitating for his removal from that place 
because of its association with the death of two dear ones— Kaslurba 
Gandhi, his wife, and his secretary, Mahadev Dcsai. The place was highly 
malarious, tie had himself contracted malaria and had been running 
high temperature for sometime past. And this had exercised (.he 
minds of the jail authorities. 

The atmosphere was tense in the Gamp. Everybody felt that a 
transfer was imminent. Would they remove him to an ordinary prison? 
Would they break up his party ? Gould Gandhiji’s health stand the strain 
of such changes? These were the questions that had troubled all of us 
except Gandhiji. He was worried abouL one thing only: he must cease 
to cost the country so heavily. 

As for release, the idea did not enter his mind at all. Fie was con¬ 
vinced that the Government would never release him before the end of 
the war, and certainly not on grounds of health. There was no prospect 
of the war coming to an early end, and so he had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that he would be staying in prison for seven years at least, out of 
which he had hardly completed two. 

While, the party spent practically the whole night packing, Gan¬ 
dhiji lay awake in bed absorbed in deep thought. All eyes were turned 
on him. Would he be able to fulfil their expectations? He looked un¬ 
happy. Illness in prison he regarded almost as a sin in a Satyagrahi. 
“Is it really on grounds of health that they are releasing me ?” he 
asked himself, but immediately collecting himself remarked: “Well, 
it is only right for me to take their word at its face value,” 

At 7.45 a.m. on the 6th May, the Inspector General of Prisons 
came. Gandhiji took his walking stick and made a move. 

“No, Mahatmaji, wait a few minutes more,” the Inspector General 
smiled. 

_At the stroke of eight, the Inspector General led the way and Gan¬ 
dhiji passed out of the barbed wire. 

As the car drove up to Parnakuti—lately Thackcrsey’s mansion-— 
where Gandhijiwas to stay in Poona, he became pensive. He was think¬ 
ing of Kasturba and Mahadev, “She had been so eager to get out of 
prison. Yet I know she could not have had a belter death,” he mnr- 
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mured. “Both she and Mahadev laid down their lives at the altar of' 
liberty. They have become immortal.” 

2 

Two ycais later — and forty-four months after the famous “Quit 
India” demand of August, 1942, for which he and the Congress were 
put into prison- in March, 1946, Gandhiji was staying in Uruli ICan- 
chan, an idyllic little village near Poona, engaged in expounding to the 
simple village folk his pet hobby nature-cure—which in the evening 
of his life had become a passion wiLh him, when he received a pressing 
personal message horn the British Cabinet Delegation to meet them 
at Delhi in the first week of April, 1946, to discuss with them how the 
British could most expeditiously quit India. The special messenger, 
Sudliir Ghosh, bearing the message, escaped death miraculously by the 
late arrival of Ills chauffeur, so that he missed the Royal Air Force pla¬ 
ne by which his scat was booked, and which, half an hour later, crash¬ 
ed, all the occupants being instantaneously killed. 

The message from Lord Pcthick-Lawrcnce, the Secretary of State for 
India and the Leader of the Cabinet Delegation, read: “I am greatly 
looking forwaid to seeing you again to renew the acquaintance and fri¬ 
endship which began some 40 years ago ... Before I left homo my wife 
told me if I saw you to give you her very best wishes.” 

Sir Stafford Gripps, an old friend and another member of the 
Delegation, wrote: “I feel the very heavy burden of our present efforts 
and the necessity for all the help that we can have, and no help can be 
more welcome and wise than that which you can give.” 

The Cabinet Delegation continued their labours through the 
months of April, May and June, and then on the 29th June, left Delhi 
to return home to report. After their departure Lord Wavell, the Vice¬ 
roy, continued (he effort which they had initiated, and on the 24th 
August, announced the formation of an Interim National Government 
to replace the Viceroy’s Executive Council, with PanditNehru, the Con¬ 
gress President, as the Vice-President of the Government. The Muslim 
League declined to join the Government on the ground that it had not 
been given the right to nominate all the Muslim members in the 
Cabinet. 

On the and September, the Congress Ministers took office after 
receiving Ganclhiji’s blessing at an impressive little ceremony at his 
residence in Bhangi Colony. For Gandhiji it was a day of deep heart- 
searching. In Ihc early hours of the morning, whilst most slept, he 
scribbled a short message for the members of the new Government, 
to remind them, that they must not in the hour of fulfilment forget to 
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redeem tlic pledges which, they hud mo.de when the Gongress wos ui the 
wilderness. 

At the appointed time in the morning, the Ministers arrived. They 
were received by the lady members of Gandhiji’s entourage with gar¬ 
lands of handspun yarn. The message which Gandhiji had written out for 
them in the morning, it being Monday his day of weekly silence, was 
read out to them. It was his “instrument of instructions ”. Uriel' to the 
point of baldness, it ran: “ You have been in my thoughts since the pra¬ 
yer. Abolish the Salt Tax. Remember the Dandi March. Unite Hindus 
and Muslims. Remove untouchability. Take to Khadi.” 

This was followed by a short prayer and each of the Ministers in 
turn received Gandhiji’s resounding benedictory slap on the back as lie 
bowed to him for blessing. 

Outside in the shamiana, before Gandhiji’s room, the floor was 
strewn with flower petals. The incense burnt. The doorways were hung 
with green leaves. Overhead fluttered Lwo dainty national flags. There 
was an atmosphere of tense, subdued emotion. For once Pandit Nehru, 
boastful of his agnosticism, forgot his swagger. A statement which he 
issued that day characteristically opened with the sentence: “Although 
I am not used to prayer, it is in a prayerful mood that 1 approach this 
task.” 

Amplifying the substance of his message to (he Ministers, in a 
soul-stirring address at the evening prayer gathering, Gandhiji hailed 
the auspicious day, for which India had long waiLcd, as a red-Idler day 
in India’s history. He congratulated the British Government for having 
resolved an age-old issue between. Britain and India by peaceful sett¬ 
lement. This was no time for recalling old wrongs or reviving bitter 
memories. The Muslim League had not come into the Government; 
the Muslims were observing the day as a day of mourning. It was up 
to Hindus and others, therefore, to try to come as close to them as 
possible by abstaining from jubilation, rejoicing and other exuberant 
manifestations. The proper way to observe solemn occasions as enjoined 
by Hinduism, Islam and Christianity alike, was by fasting rather than 
feasting. They should utilize the occasion to turn the searchlight inward 
and try to find out if they had really clone their Muslim brethren any 
injustice. Similarly, it was wrong for the Muslims to regard the Hindus 
as their enemies and to seek to forget that they had lived together as 
good neighbours for centuries, were nourished by the same soil and 
were destined to return to the same: “All those who arc born in this 
country and claim her as the motherland are brothers. Our mortal 
mother, who gives us birth, is entitled to our reverence and worship, 
Such worship purifies the soul. How much more worthy of our common 
allegiance and reverence must our Imperishable Mother be then, on 
whose breast we are bom and shall die.” 
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Alter the installation of the Interim National Government, 
Gamlhiji was anxious to return to his Ashram at Sevagram as early as 
possible but was prevailed upon by the members of the new Govern¬ 
ment to prolong his stay at Delhi, to give them the benefit of his sage 
advice and guidance al the outset of then career. And so, he continued 
to stay through the month of September in the grilling heat and choking 
dust of the Imperial City. 
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The seventy-seventh birthday of Gandhiji fell on the 2nd OcLober, 
1946. IL brought a sliowci of greetings horn all over the world. One of 
Ihe most touching, perhaps, was from Lady Pethick-Lawrence : 

“Gandhiji,” she wrote, “the month of OcLober brings the anni- 
vosaiy of your birth into this world of conflict —- conflict between 
powers of good and evil. May you sec during the coming year still fur¬ 
ther fulfilment of your prophetic vision ... Our inspired poet William 
Blake wrote: 

‘I give you the end of a golden string 
Only wind i t into a ball, 

It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. ’ 

“Jerusalem was the symbol used by Blake of his version of the 
Kingdom of Heaven which, lie believed, would be finally established 
on earth. And his golden thread was the practice of forgiveness. 

“And you also have pul this thread in our hands, which is for each 
of us to unwind in our day-to-day practice —the thread which will 
bring us safely through the intricate maze of circumstances and release 
us iirLo the ‘Kingdom of Heaven 5 . 

“Your life and being have enriched the human race and will al¬ 
ways remain as part of the Light which shines in the darkness. May all 
faith and joy be yours at the time of the celebration of your birthday.” 

To it Gandhiji replied: “Have you ever noticed that my ball is an 
unending ball of cotton thread instead of Blake’s ‘golden string 5 ? 
Blake’s was the imagination of a poet, mine can become now and here 
the gateway to heaven if the billions of the earth will but spin the 
beautiful white ball of the slender and unbreakable thread!” 

In reply to Lord Wavell’s message of greetings, he wrote: “The 
birthday began to be observed only when it became identified with 
the revival of the spinning-wheel in its modern form, making it the 
symbol of freedom of the masses through constructive means. Can you 
in any way identify yourself with the rebirth of the wheel?” 

To Gandhiji the spinning-wheel was a symbol and means of identi¬ 
fication with the dumb millions. They were his first care and his last. 
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For, lie recognised no God “except the God Lhat is to be round in llie 
hearts of the dumb millions”. 1 The significance of the .spinning-wheel 
had flashed upon him in a moment of intuition in South Africa, even 
before he had seen one, and in fact did not know a spinning-wheel 
from a hand-loom! 2 It was on the point of extinction when lie arrived 
on the Indian scene. He had tried ever since to resurrect it for over a 
quarter of a century with his life-blood. 

Sir Stafford Cripps wrote: “You have devoted so many years to 
the cause of Indian freedom that I hope you may live long (to T25 years 
at least) 3 to see the results of your labours come to a full fruition of 
happiness for your people. These are difficult days, bul nevertheless we 
are progressing in the right direction... A few short steps and the great 
act will have been completed and then we can all rejoice together in 
this accomplishment of Indian freedom.” 

But God has his own way of answering men’s prayers. The Mus¬ 
lim. League’s decision to come into the Interim Government was anno¬ 
unced on the 15th October. Gandhiji now felt free to return to Sova- 
gram Ashram, where a number of appointments were awaiting him, 
and 27th October was fixed for his departure. Bul on the same day on 
which the League’s decision to join the Government was announced, 
news came of widespread communal rioting by the Muslim community 
in the Muslim-majority district ofNoakhali in East Bengal, There were 
wholesale arson, looting, forced conversions and forced marriages, mur¬ 
der, abduction and rape. An indescribable darkness seized Gandhiji’s 
soul and instead of returning toSevagram, he scL out for Noakhali with 
the end of Blake’s “golden string” in hand to unravel. Little did 
anyone dream at that time that he was setting out on a “ Do or Die” 
mission which would end, fifteen months later, in the supreme sacrifice 
of the 30th January, 1948. On that fateful Friday, he passed from 
mortality into the presence of that 

“light unsulfcrablc, 

And that far-beaming blaze of majesty” 
pointing the way of deliverance to strife-sick humanity, 'The swelling 
tempest of insanity that had threatened to deluge the whole subconti¬ 
nent was instantaneously stilled, old antagonisms and enmities were for 
once forgotten, and warring communities disengaged llicmseivcs from 
their fratricidal death-grapple to mourn in common humanity’s loss. 

But to get at the springs of that story, we have to go back to 
die “Quit India” struggle of 1942, and subsequent events leading to 
the Transfer of Power. 
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AT THE CROSS - ROADS 

There’s a power that bends our hands, 

To mightier issues than we planned. 

1 

Tub Second World War flung a challenge in India’s face, when 
she was declared a belligerent country by the British Government 
without her consent. So keen, however, was nationalist India’s desire 
to play her part in the defence of democracy that the landslide in 
favour of helping the British war effort continued in spite of repeated 
rebuffs and refusal on the part of Great Britain to give her the chance 
to do so effectively or with self-respect. Frustration was writ large on 
every face. Impotent resentment choked the nation’s soul at being kept 
in shackles when the invader was at her gate and a world war threat¬ 
ened to submerge human values. India dared not remain a passive 
spectator while her own fate and that of humanity hung in the balance. 

Out of that deep frustration was bom the "Quit India” cry. 1 
Never were conditions less favourable for launching a non-violent strug¬ 
gle, To many it seemed sheer madness. But Gandhiji’s resolve was 
made. “Even if all the world’s nations oppose me,” he said, “even if 
the whole of India tries to persuade me that I am wrong, I will go 
ahead not for India’s sake alone, but for the sake of the world,” 2 With 
a n inner certitude and determination, which staggered everybody, he 
overcame all opposition and rallied round him his “old guard” for 
one more fight —• the last, the biggest and the best — against alien 
domination. 

The British Government seemed to be more afraid of losing India 
to independence than to the enemy. Gandhiji did not want the people 
out of sheer bitterness and frustration to disgrace Themselves by wel¬ 
coming the Japanese invaders. It was for him. a moral issue — an act 
of faith, Gome what may, India must not lose her soul . 

To the sceptics he said: “I know the country is not ready to offer 
civil disobedience of the purest non-violent type today. But a general 
who runs away from action because his soldiers arc not ready, writes 
himself down. God has vouchsafed to me a priceless talent in the 
weapon of non-violence. If I hesitate to put it to use in the present 
crisis, God will not forgive me.” 


9 
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Pandit Neliru, torn by an inner conflict between his deep sym¬ 
pathy with the democracies, particulaily China, and his detestation ol 
unregeneratc British Imperialism saw and licai d the passion in his 
eyes” as he discussed wiLh Ganclhiji the pros and cons of the situation 
and realised that “as a whole that passion was the passion ol' India.” 
Before that mighty urge, “petty arguments and conirovcisics became 
small and without much meaning.” Congress took the plunge. 

The “Quit India” resolution of 8th August, 1943, marked the 
turning point in the history of India’s freedom struggle. As Gundhiji 
put it, it was a “demand made upon Britain to do the right irrespect¬ 
ive of the capacity of the party wronged to bear the consequences of 
Britain’s right act.” 3 It was “not a slogan but a potent cry of the soul” 
of India struggling for self-realisation. It swept away at a stroke and 
rendered obsolete the remnants of the old controversy of Dominion 
Status versus Independence. Unconditional withdrawal of the Ihitish 
Power thereafter became the sine qua non of the settlement of the 1 ruflan 
question. The communal problem had hitherto been used by (he 
British Power as an excuse for their refusal to quit India. It now be¬ 
came the very reason and justification for the “Quit India” demaud. 
The constitution of India was no longer to be dictated by England; it 
was to be framed by Indians alone. The “Do or Die” era had 
commenced. 

# # * 

By putting the Congress Working Committee in prison at a swoop 
while it was still trying to negotiate for a peaceful settlement and Idl¬ 
ing loose an avalanche of “leonine violence”, the authorities were able 
for the Lime being to put down the exuberant manifestations of the 
“Quit India” struggle. But the spirit which it had released kept march¬ 
ing on. Once more the inner voice of the man of penance proved a truer 
prophet than the arithmetic of political wisdom. In less than five years 
the seditious slogan of August, 194.2, became the official programme of 
action of the British Government, and before long even “Quit India” 
was outmoded and gave place to “Quit Asia”. 

Immured behind the double cordon of an armed guard and the 
barbed wire isolation of the Aga Khan Palace Detention Camp, Gandhiji 
became the symbol of India’s unconquercd and unconquerable soul 
and a beacon of faith and hope to the people. While Churchill had been 
preparing President Roosevelt for a possible British surrender to the 
Nazis by a successor Government when his own country was threa¬ 
tened by an invasion, Gandhiji had been preparing his unarmed Country¬ 
men In resist to the last man rather than submit, if the Japanese landed 
on Indian soil. 4 But he was now vilified in the world’s Press by the 
British wartime propaganda as pro-Japaneseand a fifth-column is l, and 
denied the elementary right to defend himself which even a common 
felon can claim. Field-Marshal Smuts, his erstwhile opponent whom lie 
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had fought foi twenty ycais in South Africa, in lighleous indignation 
exclaimed: 

It is sheer nonsense to talk of Gandhi as a fifth-columnist,. .. 
He is one of the great men of the world and he is the last person to 
be placed in that category. He is dominated by high spiiitual 
ideals. . . . Whether those ideals are always practicable in our diffi¬ 
cult world may be questioned, but that Mr. Gandhi is a great pat- 
liot, a great man and a great spiritual leader who can doubt? 

During the war the propaganda machine of the belligerent count¬ 
ries had free field. But truth could not be suppressed. The Bengal fam¬ 
ine of 1943-44, duiing which unclaimed corpses of the victims of starv¬ 
ation choked the streets and vultures tore out the vitals from the dying 
in Bengal’s metropolis, and which, according to official report, exacted 
a toll of one-ancl-a-half to two million lives, startled Llie conscience of 
the world. Among the members of the British fighting forces that had 
come out to India, there were many who saw in the Draconian regime 
that had been clapped clown on the country to suppress the freedom 
struggle, a negation of all that they were supposed to be fighting for and 
they unequivocally registered their protest against it. Wrote one such 
to Gandhiji: 

Many of us, conscripted soldiers, have . . . said that the only 
solution (of the Indian problem) is... a request that you be asked 
to use every available means to implement the very right “Quit 
India” proposal. Another point I raised with my M. P. was this: 
What is my position as a soldier of His Majesty’s forces, if I am 
called upon to take up arms against people I love? I intimated 
that I should refuse to clo so. We did not come into this army to 
fight an imperialist war, and I for one won’t . 5 

As a protest against false propaganda, and as the only way of shar¬ 
ing the suffering of his people while he was kept in prison, he launched 
on a twenty-one day fast. “A form of political blackmail”, “an easy way 
out”—snapped the authorities. Their answer was to collect enough 
sandalwood for his cremation, double the number of the armed guards 
round the Detention Camp, and to complete their arrangements to 
suppress any popular demonstrations that might follow upon his death. 
Observed Bernard Shaw: 

It (Gandhiji’s imprisonment) and the unpardonable flogging 
business associated with it have wiped out our moral case against 
Hitler. The King should release Mr. Gandhi immediately as an act 
of grace unconnected with policy and apologise to him for the 
mental defectiveness of his Cabinet. 
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But lie was not released. Nor did he die. jail gates which had 
flown open at the commencement of the fast shut once again as soon 
as it was over. Two of his closest comrades—his devoted secrelmy for 
twenty-five years, IVfahadev Dcsai, and Kasturba Gandhi, his wife, who 
had been his constant companion in all his life’s struggles — wore em¬ 
ulated under his very eyes in the shadow of the Detention Camp. It 
might have shattered the nerves of anyone and caused him to waver or 
lose faith. But Gandhiji stood firm as a rock without a trace ol billei- 
ness or doubt or despair, and continued to bear witness to the justice 
and innocence of his stand, making the “Rock of Ages” his refuge. “1 
agree with you,” he wrote to Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, from prison, 
“that whilst you hold the views expressed in your letter ... the proper 
place for one like me is . . . prison. And unless there is a change' of 
heart, I am quite content to remain your prisoner.” 6 

Accordingly, he asked his surviving comrades to be prepared to 
end their days in prison as Mahadev and Kasturba had done, and 
chalked out for them and for himself a six years’ programme ofself-dis¬ 
cipline, study and spiritual striving, behind the prison bars. lie craved 
only to fincl “heaven’s success or earth’s failure”; his penance deep¬ 
ened, and it is no exaggeration to say that there was not a soul engaged, 
in India’s struggle for independence, whether inside or outside prison, 
those days but felt strengthened and uplifted by it. 

Neither threats, nor cajoling, nor repression could secure from 
him or from the Congress Working Committee members, who continu¬ 
ed to be kept in Alnnednagar Fort as prisoners, a recantation or with¬ 
drawal of the “Quit India” resolution. It served only to chive the 
steelinto the people’s soul and alienated even moderate opinion. The 
Muslim League and the Congress, still divided on the fundamental 
political issue, joined hands on the parliamentary front and threw out 
the 1944 budget of the Government of India. Remarked Sir Yamin 
Khan, a prominent Muslim League member, on the floor of the Central 
Assembly that he was grateful for the wrongs done by the Government, 
He thought the actions and misdeeds of the Government had brought 
the Congress and. the League together, and they had come so near to 
each other as to demonstrate to the world that they had no confidence 
in the Government. 

At last Gandhiji was stricken down by an illness which brought him 
almost to death’s door. At one stage the inner light, which had sustained 
him all through life, seemed to be on the point of going out. But it was 
momentary only. Just when the night seemed darkest, and all hope 
extinct, the prison doom suddenly flew open, and he was uncondition¬ 
ally released. 

1 he British authorities did not want a third death on their hands 
m the Detention Gamp on top of the other two. They Teh Gandhiji 
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was dying. The British Foreign Office had even issued a directive in 
anticipation of his death, over the signature of Anthony Eden, the 
Foreign Secretary, as to how his obituaries should be written. On the 
day on which Gandhiji was released in India, a copy of it was distribu¬ 
ted to the British Information Offices. A copy was received at the Chung¬ 
king office, when Dr. Radhaltrishnan, the well-known Indian savant 
and philosopher, happened to be there. It was to this effect: In case of 
Gandhi’s death do not diminish his moral stature, acknowledge his 
uncompromising allegiance to unworldly ideals, express regret that his 
unrivalled influence was not at the service of the Allied Nations, 
especially China and India. 

But obviously God wanted to take some more work out of him. 
Contrary to the fears of the people and the expectations of the British 
Government, the Mahatma did not die. 

2 

Before leaving the Detention Camp, the party paid their final 
homage to tlicir two departed comrades by reciting prayers and offer¬ 
ing flowers at the spot where they had been cremated, as they had 
done every day since their death. In a letter to the Government, 
Gandhiji wrote: 

I wish to put on record . . . that by reason of the cremation 
of the corpses of Shri Mahadev Desai and then my wife, the 
place of cremation ■ . . becomes consecrated ground. ... I trust 
that the plot will be acquired by the Government. ... I would 
like to arrange for the upkeep of the sacred spot and daily 
prayers . 7 

Khan Bahadur Katcly, the Camp Superintendent, had come to 
Gandhiji on the previous night and said: “Tomorrow morning when 
you go out, I shall be standing on duty as a servant of the Crown 
ip uniform. So I have come now to take your blessings.” In the morn¬ 
ing, after the prayers, he presented him with a purse of rupees seventy- 
five in anticipation of his seventy-fifth birthday, and said: “Mabatma- 
ji, you will receive many purses outside, but let Kately’s be the first.” 
The relationship between the jail officials and Gandhiji had ceased to 
be that of jailer and prisoner. They had all become members of his 
wider family. 

As the Mahatma’s car reached the barbed wire wicket it was 
stopped and a notice was served upon Dr. Sushila Nayar, my sister, 
who had been detained with him as his medical attendant, that she 
was not to communicate to anyone outside, happenings inside the 
Detention Camp during their period of incarceration. 
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“Is there no order foi me s'” inquired tin- Mahatma. 

There was none. His was unconditional release. 

“Sign it,” he said to Sushila, who looked perplexed. 

The rest of the party — Dr. Gilder, Mirabehn (Miss Slade), 
Manu Gandhi, his grand niece, and myself—also signed the notice 
in turn. 

The authorities were afraid, and rightly, that the MnhnLma might 
refuse to go out if they sought to put any restriction on him. Obviously 
lie was free to say or do anything he liked. It made nonsense ol the 
order served upon the rest! 

Later in the day, Dr. Gilder began to dictate Gandhij’fs daily 
health bulletin; “As compared with his condition during the last 
twenty-four hours, Mahatma Gandhi . . 

“Breachof the prohibitory notice!” one of the company remarked. 

The Mahatma had a quiet laugh. He commented; “The order 
is couched in such wide terms that they cannot expect anyone to 
obey it!” 

In spite of the sleepless night which had sent up his blood pies- 
sure, and the excitement of the morning, Gandhiji fell belter than 
usual. He attributed it to Ramanama which he had been repeating 
the whole night. “I wanted to sleep but could not. So I practised 
what I have often preached; ‘Repeat Ramanama a thousand times, 
a million times, ten million times, and in the end it is bound to hi big; 
you peace. 5 I am feeling fresh. But I must confess T have never fel l 
so much at a loss as today. I do not know what I shall do or speak. 
But He that has guided my footsteps so far will show me the path. 
I have confidence, He will give me the right word at the right 
moment.” 


Telegrams poured in from all sides inquiring about his health 
and expressing joy at his release. Amongst them was one from the 
venerable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: “Thank God, He 
has heard prayers of vast millions and set you free to breathe fresh 
air. Have every hope, He will let you live a hundred years to serve 
motherland and mankind. 55 

Gandhiji wired back; “At a stroke you have cut off twenty-five 
years. Add twenty-five to yours ! 55 The allusion was to his (Gandhiji’s) 
last speech in the All-India Congress Committee before his arrest 
m August, 1942, when he had said that he would like to live and 
serve the country for 125 years. 

A similar message from Rajaji, whose health was never too 
robust, brought back the reply: “Physician, heal thyself!” 

A high official, who had seen the confidential medical reports 
f°f G ,* nd % received by the Government, sent word: “Tell him 
to go Stow. He does not realise how grave his condition is,” But it 
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was more easily said than done. Rest was what he needed mosl, and 
that he could not have. There were crowds of visitors, relatives, close 
associates, and co-workers. They had a right to unbosom themselves 
to him, and he was not the one to refuse them solace even at the 
risk of his life. The result was that at the end of his five days’ stay 
at Poona, Gandhiji felt weaker than when he had left the prison. 
“The days of peace are over,” he exclaimed. “In prison one had perfect 
peace.” 

It was decided to shift him tojuhu, a quiet seaside resort near 
Bombay, where he had gone to convalesce also after his release from 
the Yeravda Central Prison, following upon an appendicitis operation 
in 1924. The Government had booked a second-class compartment for 
him and his paxty. As a prisoner he had travelled first-class. But as a 
free man he was from the masses and of the masses. lie could not be 
at peace unless he travelled as they did — third-class! 

The wife of the Inspector General of Prisons came to see him off. 
IL was at the house of her father, a veteran Congressman of the Punjab, 
that Gandhiji had often stayed as guest during the non-cooperation 
days in the early twenties. She entreated: “ Mahatmaji, if you ever 
think of going to jail again, please do let us know beforehand so that 
my husband can go on leave!” 

At Gandhigram, Juliu, Sarojini Naidu, who had been a co-detenu 
with Gandhiji in the Detention Gamp at Poona and like him had been 
released on grounds of health some time earlier', planted herself as 
his gate-keeper and watchdog to protect him from the curiosity of 
the crowds, importunate visitors and intruders. Hers was a difficult and 
delicate task. But she did justice to it as she alone could have done. 
Unmindful of her own frail health and need for rest, she stood guard 
over him like a mother-tiger over her cub, vindicating the affectionate 
nickname of Ammajan (mother dear) which Gandhiji had given her, 

Many came, many had to be turned away. But the one who 
came and saw and conquered was a poorly-clad urchin of about 
ten or twelve. Pic had waited the whole morning to have Gandhiji’s 
dm than. He placed before him fruit worth two or three rupees. One 
of Gandhiji’s party look him for a beggar boy and said something 
to that effect. The youngster’s pride was hurt. “No, Mahatmaji, I 
am not a beggar. Ever since I heard of your release, I have been 
working as a coolie and have earned the money to make my humble 
offering.” Gandhiji was deeply moved. “Come and eat yourself the 
fruit of your labour,” he said to him, and offered him the fruit that 
he had brought. But the boy would not touch it. “If you cat it, 
Mahatmaji, it will fill my stomach,” he answered, and triumphantly 
walked away with a beaming countenance. 

Gandhiji’s convalescence proved to be slow. While it provided to 
the authorities perhaps some not unwelcome relief, it created many 
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a headache for the doctors in attendance. Apart from the malaria, 
he had come out of the Detention Camp — like the rest of the party 

_ w ith hookworm and amoebic infections. Xl had brought on acute 

anemia. But the Mahatma refused to Lake any drugs. He hail been 
forced into a compromise when he took quinine in the Detention Camp. 
He had ever regarded it as a moral defeat and a denial of his faith in 
God. When the doctors pressed their medical arguments to overcome 
his reluctance, he told them, it was a parL of his faith and his faith 
was indivisible. If he began by yielding on a matter of vital belief 
in one thing, where would the process end? People might call it 
obstinacy, taut was it not his obstinacy that was sustaining him in 
his struggle for India’s freedom? After a sleepless night he declared 
his complete independence of the doctors. The change was mainly 
psychological —■ spiritual. It freed him from the feeling of oppression, 
and restored his self-confidence. Next day when a friend asked him 
how he was, he replied: “If you had put me this question yesterday, 
I should have been at a loss for an answer. But today 1 can say that 
it is well with me, for during the night I have got back what ! 
had lost for a while — a living faith in God. He is the Master-phy¬ 
sician—-the Great Healer.” 

The physicians in attendance — they included Dr, B, G. Roy, 
Dr. Gilder, Dr. Gajjar, and Dr. Jivraj Mehta, all of them leading 
lights of their profession — were not the ones to give up easily. 'They 
told him that they were not out to exercise any control over him; 
they would instead put themselves under his control. As men of scie¬ 
nce it was for them to offer advice which he, as a nature-curist, was 
free to accept or reject. The arrangement worked. It left him ample 
room for making experiments and taking risks in terms of his faith. 
But sometimes ticklish situations arose. He had agreed to take a patent 
yeast preparation for his ansemia. But to their dismay the doctors 
found that its price had rocketed up to a fabulous height during' (he 
war. A phial cost about Rs. 65 , As a representative of the poor the 
Mahatma had made it a point of principle to be as stingy in the matter 
of expenditure on himself as he alone could be. The friends and 
doctors held a “council of war” and it was decided as a “top secret” 
that in case of need information would be volunteered that the phial 
in question had been found by a friend from his “old, pre-war stock” J 
Luckily, the inconvenient question was never asked and the author 
of “My Experiments with Truth” was spared the ordeal of a very 
doubtful experiment with truth! 

A few days later a homoeopath came to elicit his symptomatology, 
Gandhiji had no faith in homoeopathy. He had no faith in allopathy 
either. His faith was in nature-cure. But his late comrades and collea¬ 
gues Deshbandhu G.R. Das, “the uncrowned king of Bengal”, and 
Bandit Motilal Nehru had always wanted him to give homoeopathy 
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a trial. It was out of regard for their memory and because he had 
not “faith strong enough in God and what the five dements can 
provide” that he had agreed to the homoeopath’s visit. 

The physician began by asldng Gandhiji about his family history. 
When and what did his father die of? 

“He had a fall, developed fistula, and died at the age of sixty-five.” 

That did not help. The physician proceeded: “What did your 
mother die of?” 

“She became a widow and died of a broken heart!” 

The physician was getting a bit impatient, “What about your 
memory?” he asked. 

“As rotten as you can imagine. I have lost the memory for de¬ 
tails. If you can give me back that gift, I shall become your unpaid 
advertising agent,” Gandhiji replied with a twinkle in his eye. 

“God alone can give these gifts, Mahatmaji,” replied the friend. 
“I cannot do so, however much I may like your offer.” 

“Then give it tome without any offer!” 

The friend changed the argument. “Do you remember, years 
ago when you went to visit the Mission Hospital at Hardwar, I took 
you round?” The physician especially emphasised the last part of 
the sentence. 

“Yes, I remember visiting the Hospital at Hardwar,” replied 
Gandhiji. » 

The physician was apparently pleased. He quickly put in: “Then 
your memory is quite good." 

“No,” said Gandhiji. “I do not remember you at all I” 

The physician felt discomfited. He had been jotting down his 
observations. He now handed the sheet to Gandhiji for verification. 
It ran: “Temperament — very intelligent; given to philosophic and 
religious studies . . .” 

Gandhiji put a big question mark before the data on temperament, 

The irrepressible Dr. B. C, Roy, who was sitting nearby, put in: 
“To these you should add one more — the habit to question any alle¬ 
gations of virtue!” 

The physician smiled. “That is modesty,” he remarked. 

“Modesty has never been my weakness,” Gandhiji interposed, 
and there was a roar of laughter. 

“This is how I bring my blood pressure down,” said he when the 
laughter had subsided. 

3 

India that greeted Gandhiji on Ms release was India humbled and 
humiliated but unsubdued. Mr. William Phillips, President Roosevelt’s 

3 
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Special Envoy to India, had been refused pcimission to sec Gandhiji 
in prison, and declared persona non grata by the Butish Government. 
The ‘'Quit India” movement was being carried on mostly by wot kens 
who had been driven underground. The Indian National Army, which 
had been formed out of the Indian army personnel that had surrendered 
to Japan during the war and had been lighting for India’s freedom 
under the leadership of Netaji Subhas Bose against the Biiti.sh on 
the Burma front, had been forced to retreat from Indian soil. The 
immediate threat of the Japanese invasion had been removed but the 
wartime squeeze continued unabated in spite of the spectre of the Bengal 
famine, which had now begun to cast its shadow over other parts 
of the country as well. Repression under the ordinance regime was in 
full swing: The Press was gagged, thousands filled the jails, the Con¬ 
gress was in prison, judgments of courts were rendered nugatory by 
fresh ordinances. No-one’s freedom was safe. All attempts of the Liberal 
and other Nationalist leaders to break the deadlock between Congress 
and the British Government had failed. “There is deep resentment ami 
a keen sense of frustration at large,” observed Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the Liberal leader. “It is unwise in the larger and abiding 
interest of India and England to allow the present state of things 
to continue.” 8 


While the whole country was thus groaning under the heel of 
British military might, Gandhiji was suddenly released into the vast con¬ 
centration camp that was India. But it made all the difference. India 
heaved a sigh of relief. The captain was back at the helm once more 
to steer the ship safely through the stormy waters to the cherished 
goal of independence. 

A period of uncertainty followed. What did the release portend i* 
Did it connote change of policy on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment.in regard to the Indian question? Or, would they again take 
him back to prison as soon as he had tided over the crisis in his 
health. There was such a ring in the official communique announcing 
his release. Mr. Amery had stated that he had been released “solely 

on medical grounds”. Mr. Shinwell referred in Parliament to ins 
release as temporary”. 

The country expects much from me,” wrote Gandhiii to 
Dr. Jayakar, the Liberal leader. -I am not it 2 hippy!uK 

length ed i fel i 1101 h n Ve faUcn llL 1 tricd not t0 > but at 
length, I feel that they will imprison me as soon as I am declared 

can iTo? I r Sen c W m k r 5, lhc 7 do not arrest me, what 

can I do? I cannot withdraw the Avgust resolution h is th<~ 

breath of life for me.”? °- U ls tlie 

ri Sir - Snniv .f 1 Sastry ’ anoi;her Liberal leader, he wrote; “I feel 
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Neither oi these two letters was meant for publication. But a 
garbled version of the letter to Dr, Jayakar somehow leaked out. The 
full text, consequently, had to be released to the Press. The Viceroy 
later made a grievance of it. But it infused new life into the people. 
Gandhiji had entered the prison twenty-one months before. When he 
left it, it was a sepulchre. But the flag was unlowered, the colours 
unsullied. The “Do or Die” slogan still held. The centre of gravity 
again shifted to the arena of the people’s struggle where the battle of 
democracy against Fascism and Nazism was truly being lost and won. 

But Churchill’s Government had made up their mind that 
come what may, they would not allow any change in the political 
status of India, at least during the pendency of the war. On the 
very day on which Gandhiji was released, Lord Halifax, in the 
course of a speech at Washington, declared that the Atlantic Charter 
contained nothing that had not been British policy for half a century! 
“Simple self-determination,” he added, “would not work in the 
case of Palestine and India because of the existence of religious and 
racial problems.” But undeterred, and without standing on ceremony, 
within six weeks of his release — and even before he had fully 
recovered — Gandhiji set about to woo the Viceroy for a settlement. 
As a Salyagrahi, he was always prepared to go more than halfway 
to meet the opponent, 

“Though there is little cause for it,” he began his first 
letter to Lord Wavcll after his release, “the whole country and even 
many from outside expect me to make some decisive contribution 
to the general good.” But he could do little or nothing, he added, 
unless he knew the mind of the Working Committee of the Congress, 
tie, therefore, requested the Viceroy to allow him to see them. 
“I pleaded as a prisoner for permission to see them, I plead 
now as a free man for such permission.” If the Viceroy wanted to 
see him before deciding, he said, he would gladly wait cm him wherever 
he might want him to. !1 

The Viceroy wrote back that since Gandhiji had recently 
made public his adherence to the “Quit India” resolution (the 
reference was to the publication of Gandhiji’s letter to Dr. Jayakar), 
“which, I am afraid, I do not regard as a reasonable or practical 
policy for the immediate future,” he could not agree to Gandhiji’s 
meeting the Working Committee members, He would not meet 
Gandhiji either because he felt that “in consideration of the radical 
difference in our viewpoints” a meeting between them at that stage 
“could have no value and could only raise hopes which would be 
disappointed”. 12 

This was nothing to be surprised at. Only two days before 
Gandhiji’s release, Mr. Amery, who had tire gift of always rubbing 
susceptibilities on the raw whenever he opened his lips on the Indian 
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question, had stated that he could not permit any intercoms** between, 
Congressmen inside and outside prison. Gandhiji’s release had raised 
widespread hopes, not only in India but even outside, that it would 
be followed by the release of other Congress leaders, and lead to 
a solution of the Indian political deadlock. Lest any such unhealthy 
sentiment should gain further ground, Mr. Amcry look care promptly 
to nip it in the bud by categorically stating that the release “was 
not effected with the intention of releasing other Congress loaders”. 
On the day before Gandhiji wrote to Lord Wavell, in answer to a 
question in the House of Commons whether in view of the freedom 
enjoyed by Gandhiji he would not reconsider the whole question, 
the redoubtable Secretary of State for India replied: “Not at this 
moment.” The door was thus shut, barred and bolted even before 
Gandhiji had knocked. 

That left little room for hope for settlement from the British side 
at the moment. The British Government were not prepared to have 
any parleying with the “rebel” Congress without unconditional ,sur¬ 
render and a repudiation of its demand of “Quit India”, which, as 
Gandhiji had said, was the very breath of his life,. Even this step he 
could not have taken, even if he had wished it, without consultation 
with the Working Committee. Bui that door was kept firmly shut. 

4 


Lord Wavell in his correspondence with Gandhiji in detention 
and also in his public utterances, had taken up the position that it 
needed no consultation with anyone or anything but their own in¬ 
dividual conscience for anyone of those under detention to decide 
whether he will withdraw from the ‘Quit India’ resolution”.™ But 
ow could the withdrawal of a resolution arrived at jointly by hundreds 

he , aft r much debat5n ^ ^ careful LLmtioo’ 

be a matter of individual conscience? Gandhiji asked. “A resolution 

jornfly undertaken” he wrote back to the Vic Jy, "ianbe 
ably, conscientiously and properly withdrawn only after joint discuss- 
on and deliberation. Individual conscience may come into nhv 

"* - beftre ' * » ™ ta to Z& 

vital constitutional issues sovtntr r ^ cavalierly dismissed 

s— --is .tt- 
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to meet them in prison, could not Gandhiji, to “find the key to 
Ahmednagar Port”, it was put to him, as the leader of the movement 
contemplated under the “Quit India” resolution, by virtue of the 
sole authority vested in him for the conduct of that movement, declare 
that the movement had been put into cold storage for good? Gandhiji 
had withdrawn civil disobedience in 1922, even before the ink of his 
letter of ultimatum to the Viceroy had dried, and when victory 
seemed to many to be within sight, because his “inner voice” demanded 
it. But he was not prepared to abate an iota from the “Quit India” 
demand, and compromise the faith of those thousands upon thousands 
who had taken the “Do or Die” pledge under his inspiration and 
lead, simply because the odds seemed to be going against them heav¬ 
ily. Not even a moderate leader like Shri Srinivas Sastry had asked for 
the withdrawal of the “Quit India” resolution, nor had Sir Tej Baha¬ 
dur Sapru, the eminent jurist. Dr. Jayakar, another legal luminary, 
had even expressed himself against the withdrawal on the ground of 
national sclf-respcct. Of course they differed in regard to the sanc¬ 
tion. But apart from it, there was a constitutional difficulty. On 
previous occasions, Gandhiji, as the leader of the contemplated civil 
disobedience campaign, had been vested with the power to name a 
successor. In the “Quit India” resolution, this had specifically been 
ruled out. After the leaders’ arrest everybody was to be his or her own 
leader, free to implement the “Do or Die” pledge according to his 
or her own judgment, within the strict limits of truth and non¬ 
violence, of course. It was, therefore, a question whether from a strictly 
legal point of view his leadership of the movement contemplated under 
the August resolution had not lapsed with his incarceration. Advocate 
Bhulabhai Desai, who held, the contrary opinion to begin with, after 
a discussion with Gandhiji, and after sleeping over it for a night, 
revised his original, opinion and came definitely round to Gandhiji’s. 
Other jurists, equally eminent, supported that interpretation. 

There was a third alternative, viz., to come to terms with the 
Muslim League and present a united national demand to the British 
Government. Gandhiji had even from his incarceration invited 
Jinnah to negotiate a settlement between the Muslim League and 
the Congress. He was prepared to try again, but he was firm in his 
view that there could be no conceding beforehand of an undefined 
Pakistan, or a Pakistan so defined as to involve certain danger to ihe 
integrity and safety of India, Subject to this proviso he ruled out no 
reasonable proposal for the safeguarding of the religious, cultural 
or economic integrity of the communities in a just solution of the 
communal problem. But would Jinnah be prepared to discuss a 
settlement on that basis? There was little hope. 

“They (the Government) want to humiliate us,” Gandhiji told 
a group oflcading Indian industrialists: J.R.D. Tata, Purushottamdas 
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Thalcurclas andG.D. Biila. One of their compeers, Sir Ardeshir Dalai, 
had been, invited to join the Viceroy’s Executive Council. They wanted 
to know Gandhiji’s reaclion. 

"If you ask me,” replied Gandhiji, “I shall say, ‘No’. Some 
little good he will certainly be able to do, but it will be at the sacri¬ 
fice of greater good.” 

“If he does not go there,” pleaded the business magnates, “there 
is danger that in economic matters the Government will bo able to 
have altogether its own way to the detriment oi the inleioMs of 
India.” 


“Every good man who cooperates with the Government adds to 
its prestige, and thus prolongs the agony,” was Gandhiji’s uncompro¬ 
mising reply. “Lord Wavell may be — probably he is — a good man, 
but the system he represents is evil.” 


He was clear, there could be no cooperation with the Government 
in anything, not even in the food question, on their terms. “It must 
be on our terms, which implies real transfer of power to the people’s 
elected representatives. Otherwise we shall be said to have sold our¬ 


selves for 
‘No’.” 


a mess of pottage. Theiefore, even if I am alone, I shall say, 


They must notallow themselves to be dismayed, lie told the 
industrialist friends, because the outlook, for the time being, looked 
dark, but share his faith that all was well with India because justice 
and truth were on her side and her means were pure, “I expect you 
to prime me and give me heart — not expect me lo case the situation 
by a counsel of weakness.” 


The stalemate was complete, A massive, granite wall stood on 
all sides without any opening. There was the general without his 
army; his lieutenants, who were his hands and feet, in prison: 
his own health shattered, and the opponent as determined as ever 

failure n ° qUartef ' " Had ° ften Said that in Sat y a graha there is no 

rire k clear that thc la P si «g of his audio- 

ty dor the Quit India resolution had nothing to do with thc 

of "the rw meS ° f tHe Gon ? res ?- “ What no-one can do in the name 
and which ^fr dlSobcdience > which was never started 
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Many of those who were being discharged from prison were being 
served with various restriction orders confining them within certain 
areas or requiring them to report themselves periodically at police 
stations. What were they to do? Gandhiji told them that he regarded 
all such restrictions as degrading and could not himself submit to 
them. But he knew men who being unable any longer to bear jail 
hardships had preferred the restricted freedom. “I must refuse to 
judge their conduct,” he said. “Everyone suffers according to his 
capacity. But it is a serious question for the Government to consider 
whether it is a necessary part of war effort to wound the spirit of 
young men and women whose only fault is that they love their 
country’s .independence before everything else.” 

And then by one of those inspired utterances of his which had 
more than once in the past made the words “defeat” and “disaster” lose 
their meaning and turned the tide of events, he shattered whatever 
cobwebs of doubt, depression or gloom had accumulated in the 
workers’ minds. Addressing a gathering of the workers from Mahara¬ 
shtra, in what was his first public address after his release, he made 
a declaration of his own faith: 

I can endorse nothing untruthful or violent. But I refuse 
to sit in judgment upon the actions of others. Nor is it of any 
avail at this moment... to weigh individual or collective acts 
of Congressmen and others in the scales of non-violence and truth. 
Suffice it to say that experience has led me to the unshakable 
conviction that our success has been mathematically propor¬ 
tionate to die extent to which we have adhered to truth and non¬ 
violence. ... The phenomenal awakening of the masses during the 
last 25 years has been entirely due to the purity of our means. And 
to the extent that untruth and violence have crept in, they have 
hindered our progress, 17 

He had condemned such things in the past with an energy 
which sometimes surprised people. But during his two years of deten¬ 
tion, he laLer explained, he had become wiser. The molehill of popular 
violence had been shown on behalf of the Government to have been 
a mountain, and the Himalayan violence of the authorities had been 
generally defended as being no more than necessary for the occasion. 
The people had at least cause for what they did; the Government 
had none. He could not, therefore, judge popular action by the fool- 
rule of truth and non-violence, he said, unless he could apply the 
same measure to Government action. 18 

Your faith in me overwhelms me.... I am doubtful whether I 
deserve all this confidence. But this much I know, that whatever 
strength I may have is entirely due to the fact that I am a votary 


1 
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0 f truth and non-violence. Some friends have told me that Huth 
and non-violence have no place in politics and worldly all.uis. 
I do not agree. I have no use for Lliem as a means ol individual 
salvation. Their introduction and application in everyday life, 
has been my experiment all along. 19 

Pie made it clear that his accidental release did not restore to 
him the authority which had been vested in him by the resolution 
of August, 1942, and which, according to his interpretation of that 
resolution, had lapsed with his imprisonment. What he might say 
to them was, therefore, to be regarded as an individual opinion to 
be accepted or rejected at will. “It would have been otherwise if I 
were speaking in a representative character. Then 1 would have 
expected you as disciplined soldiers to carry out my iusb actions.” 

He was not even a four-anna member of the Congress, he proc¬ 
eeded. But as he had often said before, everyone who followed the 
Congress policy was a Congressman whether he was on the. Congress 
register or not. “The Congress should be a poor organisation if it 
depended for its strength on a few lakhs of members whose names 
appeared on Congress rolls. The great strength of the Congress is 
derived from the fact that it is broad-based upon the goodwill find 
cooperation, at critical moments, of the dumb millions.” 

What was his and their duty in the circumstances ? 

What each one of us should do at the present moment is 
of the utmost importance. Even, if I thought that there was an 
opportunity for offering civil resistance at the present moment, 
I could not act in the name of the Congress. But remember the 
concluding golden lines of the August resolution. On the arrest 
of the principal Congressmen on the 9th day of August, 1942, 
every Congressman became his own leader competent to act as 
he liked, provided that his action fell within the limits prescribed 
by truth and non-violence. ... I, therefore, fail to see what 
cause there can be lor frustration. Is it merely because we did 
not reach our goal within the period hoped for? ... It is given 
to man to make the effort even in the face of the heaviest odds. 
Success depends upon God’s will or, if you like, upon many 
circumstances outside our control. There would be cause for 
frustration if we lost faith in ourselves, our means or our cause. 
There is no such word as frustration in the dictionary of Salya- 
graha. I have no answer for those who never had faith or who 
have lost faith in the efficacy of their weapon. 

We must admit that forces of evil hem us in on all sides, 

1 ■ y were never 80 strongly entrenched as they appeared to be 
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at, present. But that is no warrant for pessimism or despair. We 
have got the golden method of non-violent non-cooperation with 
evil. II we do not appear to have succeeded, the cause lies in 
ourselves. If seveial component parts of the nation do not believe in the 
virtue of non-cooperation , the responsibility of those who believe in it becomes 
all the heavier. We may have to strive long, the burden to carry 
may be heavy. But I can say from experience that it is never too 
heavy. What burden can be too heavy for a man or woman who 
has risked all for the cause? . . . At no moment have I suffered from 
any sense of frustration. Frustration is born of our own weaknesses and 
loss of faith. So long as we do not lose faith in ourselves , it is well with 
India. 

He then went on to survey the starvation and misery prevailing 
in the country. What was the root cause of this all-India starvation? 
“Under cover of war conditions, starving millions arc being further 
starved. Startling as the figures that come from Bengal, Karnatak 
and other parts are, the distress is much deeper. None but a repre¬ 
sentative National Government can cope with it. I am of the opinion 
that if there was a war, we would have dealt with it much more 
effectively than at present. . . . There are said to be 700,000 villages 
in India. Some of them have simply been wiped out. No-one has any 
record of these. Thousands have died of starvation and disease 
in Bengal, Karnatak and elsewhere. ... I know village economics. 

I tell you that the pressure from the top crushes those at Lhe bottom. 
All that is necessary is to get off their backs.” 

How was that to be done ? The reply again was non-cooperation. 
“Non-violence is a mighty weapon,” he concluded. “In action it 
takes the form of civil disobedience and non-cooperation. Civil dis¬ 
obedience is a very potent weapon. But everyone cannot wield it. 
For that one needs training and inner strength. It requires occasions 
for its use. But non-violent non-coopcration can be practised by 
everybody. . . . Those who understand the secret of non-cooperation 
will find a ready answer for all their difficulties. We must learn, re¬ 
solutely to say ‘No’ when it becomes a duty. The hunt for wealth 
or fame is not for the non-cooperator.” 

6 

“If after your convalescence and on further reflection you have 
a definite and constructive policy to propose for the furtherance of 
India’s welfare, I shall be glad to consider it.” Thus concluded Lord 
Waved’s letter to Gandhiji refusing him permission to sec the Working 
Committee members in prison. 

4 
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But the convalescence was complicated by the fact that t he dot - 
tors were not sure whether he would be able to stand full Uca Iment 
for hookworm till he had mustered up more strength. After a month 
at Jnhu, therefore, they took him to Pancligani, a hill station near Poona. 

At this point there appeared a British journalist on the scene- — 
Mr. Stuart Gelder of the News Chronicle , London. The President of 
the News Chionicle , Lord Layton, was anxious to help in solving the 
Indian political deadlock. Under instructions from the Foreign Editor 
of the News Chronicle, Mr. Gelder, who had an assignment at. that 
time on the Burma front, sought an interview with Gandhiji. Gandhiji 
agreed to see him on the understanding that whatever lie might say 
to him would primarily be meant to be brought to the attention of 
the Viceroy, and not for immediate publication. 

“How would you begin your talk if you saw Lord Waved ?” asked 
Mr. Gelder, opening Iris interview. 


Gandhiji replied that he would tell the Vieeroy dial he had 
sought the interview with the Working Committee with a view to 
help and not to hinder the Allied cause. He felt, he said, he had no 
authority to act in the name of the Congress. According to the canons 
of Satyagraha, when a civil rcsister was imprisoned, the authority 
vested in him automatically came to an end. It was not revived with 
his release. Hence the need for him to seethe members of the Working 
Committee. 


Mr. Gelder : “The Viceroy and everybody else is interested to 
know your mind, because of your hold on the masses of India.” 

Gandhiji: "I am a democrat and I cannot exploit that hold 
except through the organisation in building which I had a hand.” 

Mr-gelder, however, feared that the Viceroy might feel that as 
Gandhiji swore by the “Quit India” resolution, and by the weapon 
of civil disobedience, his meeting the Working Committee members 
might only result in their reinvesting him (Gandhiji) with the autho- 
nty to carry on civil disobedience in the name of the Congress, “The 
result will be that when you come out of the interview you will hold 
the pistol at die Viceroy s head and say, ‘Do this or I start civil 

today * enCe ’ That W ° Uid make thingS Worse than ^cy are 

of that way of thinking,” replied Gandhiji, “is the 

friend ofT nvT £ roeS f 0n that 1 am > and ha v e always been, a 
, ,, e Therefore I could never use the weapon of civil 
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‘*1 have no intention of offering civil disobedience today. I can- 
not lake the country back to 1942. History cannot repeat itself. 
Ihe world lias moved on during the last two years. The whole sit¬ 
uation has to be reviewed de novo. The point therefore for me to dis¬ 
cuss with the Working Committee is to know how they react to the 
knowledge that I have gained since my release.” 

Even without the authority of the Congress, proceeded Gandhiji, 
if he wanted to do it, he could start civil disobedience any day on 
the strength of his supposed influence with the masses. But if he did 
that it would only be to embarrass the British Government. This could 
never be his object. “But the Working Committee could not sit still 
while the people are suffering. It is my conviction that we cannot imp¬ 
rove the food situation and alleviate the suffering of the people unless 
the power and responsibility are transferred from the British into 
Indian hands. Without such a transfer the attempts of Congressmen 
and others to alleviate the people’s sufferings are most likely to lead 
to conflicts with the Government.” 

“With things as they are,” remarked Mr. Gelder, “I cannot 
believe that the British Government will transfer authority now. The 
Government will never concede the demand for independence while 
the war is on.” 

Gandhiji explained that he would be satisfied with a National 
Government in fall control of civil administration for the duration of the war. 
It was not so in 1942 when the imminence of the Japanese invasion 
and the proposed British withdrawal in face of it were the ruling con¬ 
sideration. “Such a Government would be composed of persons chosen by 
the elected members of the Central Assembly . This would mean declaration 
of independence of India qualified as above during the war.” 

Mr. Gelder felt that this was a great advance on the 1942 position. 
He asked whether the military would control the railways, ports, 
etc. Gandhiji replied that the National Government would let the 
military have all facilities that they might require. “But the control 
would be that of the National Government. Ordinance rule would 
give place to normal administration by the National Government.” 

“ Would the Viceroy be there ?” 

“Yes, but he will, like the King of England, be guided by the 
responsible Ministers. Popular Governments will be automatically 
restored in all the Provinces, so that both the Provincial and Central 
Governments will be responsible to the people of India.” So far as 
military operations were concerned, he went on to explain, the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief would have complete control. 
But it must be possible for the National Government to offer advice 
and criticism even in military matters. “Thus the portfolio of Defence 
would be in the hands of the National Government which would be 
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genuinely interested in the defence of the country and might lender 
great assistance in the shaping of policies, ihe Allied forces would 
be allowed to carry on their operations on Indian soil. “I realise 
that they cannot defeat Japan without that. But the expenses of the 
Allied operations on Indian soil should not be borne by India.” 

“If a National Government is formed, would you advise the 
Congress to participate in it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“So it means that if a National Government is formed, the (loti- 
gress will loin and help the war effort. What would be yom position 
then?” 

“I am a lover of peace through and through,” replied Gandhiji. 
“After independence was assured, I would probably cease (o func¬ 
tion as adviser to the Congress. As an all-war resistor T would have 
to stand aside, but I shall not offer any resistance against (he National 
Government or the Congress. My cooperation will be abstention from 
interfering with the even tenor of life in India. I shall work it) I lie 
hope that my influence will always be felt to keep India peace-minded 
and thereby to affect the world policy towards real peace and brother¬ 
hood among all without distinction of race and colour.” 

“Supposing there was conflict between the civil and military 
authority,” Mr. Gelder next asked , “how would the dispute bo 
settled?” If, for example, the civil authorities wanted to use a railway 
to carry two thousand tons of food and the military authorities wanted 
it for carrying ammunition, what would be his advice? 

Gandhiji replied that he could conceive the necessity of allowing 
precedence to the military. “But supposing the military wanted to 
blow up places or practise manoeuvres in disregard of the lives of 
the people, I would say, ‘Hands off’.” What was needed wan mutual 
trust. With mutual trust such difficulties would not arise, and if they 
did, they would be easily adjusted. “If there is no trust it cannot 
work. I cannot work for Allied victory without trust.” 

If the British meant well, Gandhiji concluded, there would be 
no difficulty. “But most of us believe that whatever the Viceroy may 
wish personally, he has no authority in the political sphere, 
Mr. Churchill does not want a settlement, He wants to crush me. 
He has never denied the report. The beauty of it for me, the pity of 
ft for him, is that no-one can crush a SaiyagraM. For he offers the 
body as a willing sacrifice and thus makes the spirit free.” 

* * # 

. Having rightly sensed that what was queering the pitch of indo- 
Bnush relations was distrust-distrust of the Congress, distrust of 
' VMftsn independence, ^ and almost allergic distrust of him, his non- 
V1 ence an< ^ Q- Ult demand, Gandhiji began to mobilise 
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all the lesouiccs of fairness and goodwill to overcome that distrust. 
This took the form of presenting his cards for examination again and 
again to (he whole world through a scries of Press inteiviews, as a 
Sal.ya.gmhi is bound to do. The only authority which he claimed for 
his views, he explained, was as the representative of Satyagraha who 
loved India and had pledged himself and the nation to “Do or Die” 
for independence as a part of the battle for democracy for which war was being 
professed to be / "ought. Therefore, the “Quit India” cry could not be 
inimical to the Allied war effort. He was, therefore, at a loss to under¬ 
stand why there should be an insistence on the withdrawal of the 
“Quit India” resolution as a preliminary to a settlement of the Indian 
political issue. 

“The August resolution is a noble declaration of which I am 
proud. I hope Congress will never supersede it,” he cabled in answer 
to questions addressed to him by the Mews Chronicle , London. “The 
clause relating to sanction has caused offence. I have said it was never 
put into operation by me 20 and at this stage I cannot do so even if 
my power is revived alter my discharge.” 21 

“If my proposal reaches full fruition,” he explained in another 
Press statement, “what is today a war of brute strength would be 
turned into a war for the liberation of the exploited peoples of the 
world. Then it would be a war between predominantly moral stren¬ 
gth plus minimum of brute strength matched against pure brute 
strength which is being used for the exploitation of China and the 
weaker States of Europe.” 22 

A clear acceptance of the Indian demand for independence 
(qualified during the pendency of the war) would immediately change 
the character of the Allied cause, he explained to a representative of 
the London Daily Worker. “It will immediately be differentiated 
from the cause of the Axis Powers, if the latters’ fight can be des¬ 
cribed as a cause.” 23 

“But apart from the moral gain what material gain could the 
Allies expect to accrue from the recognition of India as an independ¬ 
ent country as envisaged in your proposal ?” the correspondent 
asked. Gandhiji. replied that if the character of the Allied cause was 
so radically altered by the acceptance of his offer, all the rest must 
follow as a matter of course. “But whether it does or not, I want 
the acceptance of my offer to be on the unadulterated moral basis. 
It should be enough for the Allies to have the guarantee that their 
military operations will not in any way be adversely affected by India 
being counted as an independent nation.... I hold that the effect 
of the declaration of India’s independence accompanied by simult¬ 
aneous sincere action should by itself take the wind out of the sails 
of the Axis Powers. And I should be surprised if they do not capitulate 
almost immediately on the declaration.” 
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While the British Government held denounced i ivil disobedinu c 
contemplated under the “Quit India” resolution as a mask for viol¬ 
ence calculated to sabotage the Allied war dibit, a section ol the 
Tory Press now branded Gandhiji’s declaration about the non-resump¬ 
tion of the civil disobedience as “insincere”, as Gandhiji was a 
“confirmed war resister”. His profession of sympathy with Allied 
war effort could not be sincere, it was argued, since fmlluianee of 
war effort was inconsistent with his basic creed of non-violence! 

This was like a vignette from the Aesop’s Fables, when no matter 
what you did, it displeased somebody. Furtherance of tire war effort 
in terms of his offer, Gandhiji showed, was not only not inconsistent 
with his “basic creed of non-violence” but a natural corollary to it 
in terms of the total abolition of war. “If I became a party to the 
August resolution and if I have now suggested wind T consider to 
be a perfectly honourable solution, it is because thereby I expert to 
promote war-resistance effort. I dream of a world where there would 
be no strife between nations and nations. This is possible only if 
Great Britain, America and Russia contemplate such world peace.. .. 
I see no chance for the groaning world unless these three S tail's 
demonstrate to the world that . . . they are not putting forth the 
effort they are doing for any selfish design, but they arc truly fighting 
for all democracies on the face of the earth. My proposal is, therefore, 
the acid test. . . .” 24 

If he had his way, he cabled in answer to a question by the 
British news magazine, Cavalcade , “the post-war policy of the free 
National Government of India would belo promote commonwealth 
of all world States including, if possible, belligerent States also, so 
as to reduce to the minimum the possibility of ari armed conflict 
between different States.” 25 His proposal was not inspired by his 
concern only for the sufferings of the people of India but for those 
whether engaged in war or not of the whole world: “I cannot look at 
this butchery going on in the world with indifference. I have un¬ 
changeable faith that it is beneath the dignity of man to resort to 
mutual slaughter.... I should be never reconciled with myself if 
for fear of hostile criticism or wrath of impatient Congressmen or 
even possible displeasure of the members of the Working Committee, 
I did not express my personal opinion, the acceptance of which, I 
hold, must result in bringing peace to the world, even out of the 
present turmoil.” 26 


^ was P ut t0 him that Jinnah might take exception 
o it, if his demand was conceded, on the ground that a National 
Government could help, to consolidate the position of the “Hindus 
an e ongress’. If Jinnah took that stand, or if the Government 
™ ■n° Vm c^l. 5 demand, replied Gandhiji, it would only show 
t i er of them wanted India to be really free at that juncture 
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or to give India a full share in winning the war for freedom and 
democracy. “I myself feel firmly that Mr. Jinnah does not block 
the way, but the British Government do not want a just setdement 
of the Indian claims for independence which is overdue, and they 
aic using Mr.Jinnah as a cloak for denying freedom to India.... 
IL is the duty of all fair-minded people to break this diabolical conspi¬ 
racy to stifle India’s aspiration.” 27 

Those who had seen in Iris repudiation of the Cripps offer 
of 1942, and sponsoring of the “Quit India” resolution, a desire 
to take advantage of the Allied reverses, now attributed his offer 
to Wavell through the Geldcr interview to the “heavy Congress 
defeat”. Some others criticised it on the score that his terms were 
“high-pitched”, whereas, according to all laws of conventional war¬ 
fare, the defeated party is entitled only Lo a dictated peace. Both 
these inferences were equally unwarranted and betrayed a funda¬ 
mental ignorance of the strategy and tactics that govern a Satya- 
graha fight. A Satyagrahi never seeks to take advantage of the 
opponent’s weakness, nor does he strike his colours because the 
tide seems to be running against him. He bases his fight on a funda¬ 
mentally irreducible minimum which is also his maximum even 
after the most resounding victory. Gandhiji had rejected the Cripps 
offer in 1942 because, in the first place, it was a post-war plan, 
concerned more with the future than with the present arrange¬ 
ments and, secondly, because it contemplated “almost perpetual 
vivisection of India” which would have erected “effective barriers 
against Indian independence”. 28 And thirdly, because under that 
plan Indian States would have been set up “as an all-extensive 
disintegrating factor”. 29 

Gandhiji’s offer to Lord Wavell was only a restatement mutatis 
mutandis of the “Quit India” demand of 1942, in the changed circum¬ 
stances of 1944. In 1942, direct action was a necessity because the 
British Government had shown itself Lo be interested mainly in 
draining India of its material resources and its resources in man¬ 
power, while it was preparing to allow large parts of the country 
to be overrun by the Japanese, 30 and it was necessary to resort 
to civil disobedience of the most thorough and extensive type, with 
all the attendant risks, to force it to free India to defend itself and 
to enthuse the people to give their best to the winning of the 
war for democracy. As Father Lash (later Bishop of Bombay) put 
it, it was like “a caged elephant trying to break itself free before 
an advancing fire, which his keeper was unable to control”. In 
1944, civil disobedience was not a necessity, as it was in 1942, nor 
was it practicable with the spectre of famine stalking the land and 
the people’s mistakes in the practice of non-violence staring them 
in the face. What Gandhiji did in July, 1944, in effect was to 
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take up the thread where it had been biolccu by the Gqvci amends 
precipitate action in 1942. The “Quit India” demand remained 
unchanged; the lorm and the method o( its presentation and en¬ 
forcement weie changed in keeping with the changed ciieumslauc css. 

Hie “favourable war situation” and the “heavy dele at ot the 
Congress” had nothing to do with his “revised attitude”, as his latest 
offer to Lord Wavell was characterised, for the simple reason that 
“in the flush of approaching victory my proposal was not likely c vc n 
to receive a hearing”. 31 As for the “heavy defeat of the Comp ess” 
he did not feel it at all. “I have not a shadow of a doubt that this 
passage ilnough the fire of suffering by thousands oi Congressmen 
and Congress sympathisers has raised the status ol India and the* 
strength of the people. . . . Victory, that is independence of India, is 
a certainty.” 32 

Since reason and persuasion — as against brute fence, which is 
the negation of reason — arc the very base and fulc rum of Katya- 
graha, and since a Satyagrahi’s demand must not only be feasible 
and just, but should be recognised as such by the- opponent as well, 
a Satyagrahi has need to have an intellect razor-keen, thinking crystal- 
clear, and judgment mellowed by ceaseless sell-introspection mid that 
quality of fairness, tolerance and sympathy which is the key to light 
understanding of the opponent’s viewpoint. Intuition purified by 
the penance of truth leads the way, but the 1 ('solution of the conflict 
comes through the pioccss of “integration” for which it prepares the 
way. “Integration is arrived at by first analysing the express* d desires 
of the opponents into their elements and moie fundamental mean¬ 
ings”, and then “inventing and working out a wholly new solution, 
perhaps involving vexy different activities, which satislu «s all or most 
of die fundamental desires and needs ol both pariies in a situation, 
and utilises freely and fully the energies of both without balking or 
suppression”. 33 Once the flaw in the opponent’s reasoning Is brought 
home to him and made sun-clear, he has no more legs to stand upon, 
and his conversion must follow in due course, unless the Satyagrahi 
himself gives it a new lease of life by his own weaknesses and mistakes. 
In the course of a few weeks after coming out of prison, Gawdbiji 
had accomplished the first part of the job by his sledge-hammer utteran¬ 
ces and statements to the Press, The Communist representative of tiro 
London Daily Worker, who with the rest of his party lrad been opposed 
to the “Quit India” struggle, and therefore to Gandhiji, cabled to 
his paper: “Gandhi is genuinely anxious both for India’s sake and 
the sake of United Nations that a speedy settlement of the Indian 
problem should be achieved..,. There is no doubt that from Gandhi’s 
side, every effort wifi be made to see that the present deadlock, with 
all its consequences — famine, food crisis, and a reluctant people * ~ 
is ended as soon as possible. It is for the British people to see that 
f * 
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iheir Government does not stand by Amery’s blank negative slate' 
menls but really takes a positive step towards ending the deadlock 
and ensuring a quick ending of the war in Asia.” 34 

7 


Drawing Lord Wavcll’s attention to his (Gandhiji’s) interview 
with Gcldcr, to which Geldcr had given premature publicity, Gandhi' 
ji wrote to the Viceroy: “The publication will nevertheless be a blessing 
in disguise if the interview enables you to grant at least one of my 
earlier requests” 15 viz. allowing him to sec the Working Committee 
members. But knowing as he did that it was not Lord Wavell but 
Mr. Churchill who was the man to decide the issue, Gandhiji wrote 
a letter at the same time to the British Prime Minister : 


Dear Prime Minister, 


“Dilkusha” 
Panchgani 
17 th July, 1944. 


You are reported to have the desire to crush the “naked 
fakir”, as you are said to have described me. I have been 
long trying to be a fakir and that naked—a more difficult 
task. I, therefore, regard the expression as a compliment though 
unintended. 1 approach you then as such and ask you to trust and 
use me for the sake of your people and mine and through them 
those of the world. 

Your sincere friend, 
M. K. Gandhi 


Rajaji was against sending this letter to Churchill. “I am afraid, 
your letter will be misunderstood,” he argued. “It is a naughty 
letter.” 

Gandhiji: “I don’t think so. I meant it seriously.” 

Rajaji: “You have touched him on the raw by rubbing in a 
past utterance of his, of which he is probably not very proud.” 

Gandhiji: “I have taken out the sting by appropriating his 
remark as an unintended compliment.” 

Rajaji: “T hope you are right.” 

Gandhiji: “I am sorry but I think you arc wrong!” 

This letter to Che British Prime Minister miscarried. It was the 
first instance in Gandhiji’s experience of an important letter of his 
failing to reach its destination. A copy was, therefore, sent to 
Mr. Churchill two months later. The only reply it fetched was an 
acknowledgement with thanks through the Viceroy! It was quite clear, 
5 
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as Gandhiji had said to Mr. Gelder, that Mr. Churchill did not want 
a settlement, and, therefore, was not prepared to use the Mahatma 
either for the good of the people oi India or his own. 

Lord Wavell replied to Gandhiji that the Gelder interview was 
not enough for his purpose. lie could not usefully comment upon 
it. He, however, reiterated what he had written to Gandhiji beloie, 
that if he (Gandhiji) would submit to him any definite and construc¬ 
tive policy, he would be glad to consider it. Apparently, their was 
nothing constructive, in the Viceroy’s opinion, either m Gandluji’s 
asking for permission to meet the Woiking Committee members for 
exploring avenues for a settlement or in the basis of a sell lenient 
which he had propounded through Mr. Gelder. 

“I think it unlikely,” observed Mr. BrailsJ'ord, “that any fnvsh attempt 
to reach a settlement will be made by the British Government, until 
the war is over. I assume with even greater confidence that no attempt 
by Indians can succeed, or will be encouraged, so long as their (rust¬ 
ed leaders are in prison and Congiess remain in revolt. The realists 
of Whitehall and New Delhi may reckon that when the war is won, 
our prestige and authority will have been recovered; while available 
military resources will be unlimited and our dependence on American 
goodwill will no longer hamper us. In short, we may then be able 
to deal with the Indians as Empires are wont to deal with subject 
peoples.” 36 

‘T must admit my disappointment over your letter,” wrote back 
Gandhiji to Lord Wavell. “But 1 am used to work in the face ol 
disappointment.” And with that, lie sent the Mowing “conciete 
proposal”: 


l am prepared to advise the Working Committee to declare 
that m view of changed conditions mass Civil Disobedience 
envisaged by the resolution of August, 1942, cannot be offered 
and that full cooperation in the war effort should be given by 
the Congress if a declaration of immediate Indian Independence 
is made and a National Government responsible to the Central 
sembly be formed subject to the proviso that during the pende¬ 
ncy oi the war, the military operations should continue, as at 
present but without involving any financial burden on India. 3 ’ 


is tVlpln! conc lucled: "I shall continue to knock so long- as there 
is the least hope of an honourable settlement.” 

Government f nt\ 7 - aS ^ there was n0 wili on llic P art of L he British 
and wL Stage t0 C0 T t0 any “honourable settlement”, 

length on <the r ri e i' Wa I 7 n ° wa T dlh «. After dwelling at 
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obligations to the Indian States” which came in the way of acceding 
to Gandhiji’s demand, and which in themselves were enough excuse 
for mling out any move on the part of the British Government, 
and after reminding Gandhiji (hat the British offer of unqualified 
fieedom aftei the cessation of hostilities, which was made in the Cripps 
offer, was “conditional upon the framing of a constitution agreed by 
the main elements (italics mine) of India’s national life”, and also after 
most piously reiterating that “His Majesty’s Government remain 
most anxious that a settlement of the Indian problem should be 
reached” in a way in which no settlement can ever be reached, the 
Viceroy’s letter proceeded’. “But proposals such as those put for- 
waid by you arc quite unacceptable to His Majesty’s Government 
as a basis of discussion. . . , They are indeed very similar to the pro¬ 
posals made by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to Sir Stafford Cripps 
in April, 1942, and His Majesty’s Government’s reasons for rejecting 
them (Gandhiji’s present proposals) are the same as they were then.” 38 

The reply was Wavell’s but the voice was Churchill’s. 

In November, 1942, when the fortunes of war were going against 
the Allies, with the Japanese army knocking at India’s door and the 
Wehmacht still going strong, Churchill had declared that he had 
not become the King’s First Minister in order to preside at the liqui¬ 
dation of the British Empire. Much less could he be inclined for it 
in the middle of 1944, when the tide had definitely turned in favour of 
the Allies and the German armies were on the retreat on all fronts. 

Commented Gandhiji on the Viceroy’s reply: “Boiled down, 
the Viceroy’s proposition means that unless all the main parties agree 
as to the constitution of the future, and there is agreement between the 
British Government and the main parties, there is to be no change 
in the constitutional position, and the Government of India as 
at present is to be carried on. The names of the parties given in the 
Government reply are illustrative only. I have no doubt that, on due 
occasions, more will be exhibited as from a conjurer’s bag and who 
knows how and when the British Government will agree to surrender 
control. It is as clear as crystal that the British Government do not 
propose to give up the power they possess over the 400 millions, unless 
the latter develop strength enough to wrest it from them. I shall never 
lose hope that India will do so by purely moral means.” 39 



CHAPTER. Ill 


THE NATION'S VOICE 


The road to freedom promised to be haul and long An aiduous 
journey lay ahead. The Mahatma set about to iel.ub.sh bis .uvnal 
of non-violence. 

During the “Quit India” struggle, many Gongussmou had lost 
their moorings. The August resolution had put upon wu.li woiKu the 
burden of implementing the “Quit India” resolution attending to Ins 
or her own judgment while keeping within the lorn minus ot 
truth and non-violence. But as a result of the iinpiisonnu nt fil the 
leaders at one Cell swoop, different people had inti 1 pt 11< cl nou-vioh tu e 
differently. Thanks to a broadcast by Mr. Amcty, llu* Sock t.uv ol 
State foi India, immediatelyaftet the Congress leaders am st in August 
1942, in which he had enumerated varieties of “sabotage”, which, 
according to him, were “included in the Congtess programme”, even 
an incorrigible stickler for non-violence like Kishoilal Masluuwaia, 
who, to use the language of the Mahatma himself, carried his logic 
of non-violence sometimes to “embarrassing lengths”, was misled. 1 

It was claimed on behalf of those engaged in sabotage at tivrly 
that they had conscientiously striven Lo avoid personal injury to 
anyone in carrying out their programmes. But society had become 
the order of the day. It was mostly confined to the” ptep.uafoiy arid 
organisational part of the programme of open defiant e. Dole nee in 
British law courts and avoidance of penalty were categorically tilled 
out. An all-India Satyagraha Council with corresponding organis¬ 
ations for the Provinces had been set up. As the onslaught of govern¬ 
mental repression gathered volume and intensity, more and more 
workers went underground. Some had grave charges of violence 
pending against them; in the case of others prizes had been announced 
for their capture. 

Some of these friends wanted to meet Ganclhiji soon after his 
release. He sent them word that they could come at their risk. Several 
of them accordingly came and saw him at Juhu and later at Punch- 
gani. They included R, R. Diwakar, who later became a Minister 
in the Central Cabinet of the Indian Union and then the Governor 
of Bihar, Annada Chowdhury, a veteran constructive worker fioin 
Bengal, the Socialist leader Achyut Patwardhan, and Arutia A,sal’ Alt, 
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the wife of Asaf Ali, member oflhe Congress Working Committee 
and later Indian Ambassador in ilic United States under the Interim 
National Government, Aruna — that intrepid lady — had by her 
courage and resourcefulness won the admiration of many Govern¬ 
ment servants and tacit support of even some police officials. An 
Englishman, who was also a Government servant, meeting her acci¬ 
dentally at the house of a friend, after hearing from her the story of 
her adventures, instead of informing the police, complimented her 
for her courage saying he himself would have done the same thing 
in similar circumstances. A big prize had been announced by the 
authorities for her capture. 

Gandhiji’s advice to them was emphatic. He held all secrecy to 
be sin. “To the extent to which secrecy has crept in it has hurt our 
cause. We have not to think in terms of one or two, we have to think 
in terms of forty crores. Today they feel lifeless. We cannot revive 
them by resorting to secret methods. Only by adhering to Truth and 
Non-violence can we bring back lustre to their lustreless eyes.” 

Looking at their immediate surroundings, he said to them, they 
might feci that If some of them had not gone underground, the move¬ 
ment would have suffered. But this was only apparently so, “When 
you come to bigger issues, you will find that it is only by eschewing 
all secrecy and working openly that you can advance.” 

His advice to all those who were in hiding, therefore, was that 
they should discover themselves: “If you share my conviction that 
underground activity is not conducive to the growth of the spirit of 
active non-violcncc, you will discover yourselves and take the risk of 
being imprisoned, believing that imprisonment thus undergone itself 
helps the freedom movement.” 2 Thus only would they be able to 
build invincible power. “Today you may be two, tomorrow you will 
be twenty if you come out in open, and so the struggle will go on 
gathering momentum from day to day.” 

In a letter to one of them he wrote: “Secrecy, in my opinion, 
is a sin and a symptom of violence, therefore, definitely to be avoided, 
especially if the freedom of dumb millions is the goal. Hence all 
underground activity, in my opinion, is taboo.” 3 

Some of ihcm had also been forced to the same conclusion as a 
result of their experience of underground work. Reported Diwakar 
to Gandhiji: “possibly my trying to remain out influenced mein not 
trying to dissuade workers from evading arrest after they had done 
some action. It became a part of the technique of dislocation activities 
to go on doing things without being arrested," While some of the 
“wanted" persons moved about freely, others absconded and went 
into hiding. Some took aliases. Some others gave up their customary 
dress and went about disguised. Nor were they able to keep out al¬ 
together petty bickerings, rivalries, cliques and sordid intrigues 
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common to all secret organisations. “Qnr ranks were naturally thinn¬ 
ing,” reported another underground worker. “Theto was a limit to 
our carrying on and that had practically been reached.” When the 
civil authorities sent for military aid and military aid was sent, it was 
found that “that was the limit to which (our) resistance could go. 
Beyond that it could not”. 

Gandhiji was reluctant to issue any directive. To those* who asked 
for “orders”, he said: “I must be regarded as still a ptisoner willi 
freedom to give opinions, not to issue directives. 1 can say this, how¬ 
ever, that if you walk with truth on one side and non-violence on (he 
other, you cannot go wrong. This is the golden path and if you follow 
it, God will sustain you.” They should do nothing, he added, that 
did not appeal to their heart. If his advice did not appeal to (heir 
heart, they should do what their heart dictated. “When theto is a 
conflict between the head and the heart, the heart wins.” 

Arana Asaf Ali had been suffering from acute dysentery. It had 
been accentuated by the vicissitudes of her underground life. To her 
Gandhiji wrote: “I have been filled with admiration for your courage 
and heroism. I have sent you messages that you must not die under¬ 
ground. You are reduced to a skeleton. Do come out and surrender 
yourself and win the prize offered for your arrest. Reserve the prize 
money for the Harijan cause.” 4 

_ Had the sabotage activity then caused a setback in the struggle 
for independence? Had all the courage and heroism which the people 
had shown in the course of it been wasted? Gandhi ji’s verdict wns 
that in the perspective of history the country would be found to 
have advanced towards freedom through every form oF struggle, and 
that applied to their struggle as well. But the progress would have 
been much greater if all had remained non-violent. He elucidated his 
meaning by a concrete instance. He had the highest admiration 
for the courage, patriotism and the spirit of self-sacrifice of Jayaprakash 
mrayan, the Socialist leader, who had escaped from prison to lead 
the underground movement, and for whose capture a prize often 
thousand rupees had been announced by the authorities. But if he had 
to award a medal for true heroism, said Gandhiji, it would go not 
to Jayaprakash but to Prabhavati, his brave Satyagrahi wife, who had 
doimr Sa ,m--; r0,e . m h 7 hnsba nd # s life as Kasturba Gandhi had 

JruS 1 ? r he “ s J e became > as be wrote after her death in 

of non violent ^ t0 L ° ld his “ teacher in tbc art nnd practice 

01 non-vioient non-cooperation” 5 . 

In a public statement he said: 

ing undenrmn^ S ^ SeSieC m t0 T. mc t1lat without some workers go* 

other n d ationras d hrf^ C ° Uld d ° ne nothin S* * • * Samples of 
1 tIOnS as hesitated to do all these things and 
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much worse have been cited. My reply is that no nation has, 
so fai as I know, deliberately used truth and non-violence as 
exclusive means for the attainment of freedom. Judged by that 
standard . . . underground activities, even though entirely inno¬ 
cent ,. . should have no place in the technique of non-violence.... 
Though these activities may be shown to have touched the imagi¬ 
nation of some people and aroused their enthusiasm . . . they 
have harmed the movement as a whole. 6 

“It is no secrecy if a person is boldly prepared to face the con¬ 
sequence of his action,” argued the underground workers. But Gandhiji’s 
objection to secrecy was fundamental. Its whole psychology and mode 
of action were different. Secrecy aimed at building a “wall of prote¬ 
ction” round the individual who practised it. Ahimsa disdained such 
protection. It functioned in the open, even in the face of the heaviest 
odds. A people of 4.00 millions could not be organised for action by 
any other than open and truthful means. No secret organisation, 
however great, could have brought about the phenomenal awakening 
that had come among the teeming illiterate, poverty-stricken masses 
of India since the inauguration of the non-violent non-cooperation 
movement. He could understand making allowances for people’s weak¬ 
ness in regard to secrecy but the ideal itself admitted of no watering 
down. 

+ # $ 

Two new schools of thought had emerged during the “Quit 
India” struggle. One of them, represented by a large number of So¬ 
cialists, openly said that as a programme of action, Ahimsa was played 
out. It had done its work which was “to awaken the masses”. In the 
“final struggle” for independence, of which the non-violent phase was 
the precursor, force of arms could not be wholly excluded. The other 
school professed belief in the principle of Ahimsa but contended that 
there was room for “modification” and “elaboration” of its technique. 
They called it “neo-Satyagraha” or “neo-Gandhism”, This modified 
technique included sabotage on the widest scale, underground activity 
and organisation of a “parallel Government”. 

The British administration had been put out of action in several 
parts of the country during the “Quit India” struggle-—in Balia 
district in U. P., in Midnapur in Bengal, in Satara in Bombay and in 
large parts of Bihar — and a parallel administration (known as Jatiya 
Sarkar in Midnapur and Patri Sarkar in Satara) set up. It organised 
education and welfare work, set up panchayats, settled disputes, punished 
“offenders” and “traitors” — sometimes with rough and ready 
justice — levied fines and raised taxes, not always by verbal per¬ 
suasion, disarmed the British police, ordered “arrests” of local 
officials and Government servants, and organised “non-violent” flying 
columns for carrying out certain specified and unspecified tasks. 
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Those engaged in this work questioned whether destruction of 
Government property, i.c. railways, buildings, bridges, telogtapir lines, 
etc., was violence. “They arc the nation’s property; one c.iu do any¬ 
thing one likes with one’s own property. It may be nece.ss.uy to des¬ 
troy them to arrest the course ol' governmental violence.” 

Gandhiji demurred. “Even under a National Government no in¬ 
dividual has a right to destroy the nation’s property because lie is dis¬ 
satisfied with the Government’s conduct. Moreover the evil resides not 
in the buildings, communications, or roads, but those who make 
evil use of them. By destroying the former you leave the evil un¬ 
touched. To sterilise it needs not destruction but sell-immolation of 
the purest type, which would demonstrate that the authorities might 
break but would not be able to bend a will that has resigned itself 
to the God of truth.” 


They returned to the charge; “We agree that destruction ol tin* 
bridges etc., does not touch the evil but only provokes a worse evil 
in the form of reprisals. We also agree that the evil is within om.selves; 
without it the evil outside would not be able to nuke any headway’ 
But it may be necessary from a strategic point of view, lor the success 

of the movement and in order to prevent demoralisation, to resort 
to secrecy.” 


To Gandhiji all that had a familiar ring. He had often heard that 
argument before in olden days in defence of terrorism, lie. showed |o 
them that their new programme was in no way difloi'cut from the 
old. People had realised the futility of physical violence but some 
people apparently thought they could practise it in its modified form 
as sabotage. It lacked the quality of non-violence and could not take 
the place of a full-fledged armed conflict. They might hold on to 
these symbols of authority, he told them, for awhile; it might tickle 
their fancy, but they were no more than children’s toys. “We have 
to deal with a power which takes pride in not recognising defeat, In 
the early part of the British rule there were powerful risings. In severa l 
places the British were actually beaten. But they won in the end”. 
A British statesman used to say: “I do not believe in wooden guns.” 
Gandhiji was at one with him there. National struggles could uot he 
won by “wooden guns”. 


, 4 s again sl he asked them to consider the height of courage 
and fearlessness^ to which the whole mass of people had risen by foll¬ 
owing the technique of truth and'non-violence which shuns all secrecy, 
ovv it works we do not know. But the fact remains that under 
*r e mai ' chcd froIn length to Strength even through 

re,„itS - i fai UI i CS and *f backs > whereas terrorism has invariably 
resulted m demoralisation,” 7 

* * You .characterised the “Quit India” movement as a non-violent 
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rebellion. Is not non-violent rebellion a programme of seizure of 
power?” they asked. 

“No,” replied Gandhiji. “A non-violent rebellion is not a progra¬ 
mme of seizure ol power. It is a programme of transformation of 
relationship ending in a peaceful transfer of power.” 

If the non-violent non-cooperation of the people is complete so 
that the governmental machinery is paralysed, he explained, or if a 
power vacuum results by the collapse of organised Government under 
the impact, for instance, of a foreign invasion, Lhe people’s organi¬ 
sation would naturally step in and take over. But all that would 
presuppose such cohesion, unity of purpose and harmony among all 
sections of the people and control even over the anti-social elements 
that the people’s Government would be able to enfoice its hats with 
no other sanction except that ol non-violence. “It will never use 
coercion. Even those who hold contrary views will receive full protec¬ 
tion under it.” 

But, those who had experienced the thrills of underground acti¬ 
vity were not so easily to be weaned. They argued: “We grant sabo¬ 
tage and secrecy are violence. But we have found that a person who 
has had a schooling in our kind of activity comes nearci to true non¬ 
violence than one who had no such experience.” 

To tliis Gandhiji had a ready answer. What they said was true 
only in Lhe sense that having tried violence again and again such a 
person might have realised its futility. He put a counter question: 
Would they also say that a person who had had a ta 3 te of vice was 
nearer to virtue than one who had not? 

* * # 

The publication of Gandhiji’s views on the programme of sabotage, 
secrecy, etc., evoked a protest from a section of Congressmen. A 
woman worker said to Gandhiji: “You told us we should be our own 
leaders after your arrest. In the absence of the Working Committee 
everyone of us was to think for himself or herself. We acted according 
to our light. Your recent utterances make us feel that we have been 
let down.” 

“I have blamed no-one. But when a thing is wrong I must say 
so,” Gandhiji replied. 

“Will it not cause a setback?” 

“No, we learn from our mistakes. By correcting them we advance.” 

“Some say, ‘If this is your narrow interpretation of non-violence, 
we shall have none of it. Gall it violence or by whatever name you 
like, we cannot dislodge the Government without sabotage.’ ” 

“It cannot succeed though for some time it may seem to or even 
actually succeed. But I have said that those who do not believe in my 
way can say so openly, and courageously try their own method and 
see if they will succeed better.” 

6 
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“We admit that public opinion has veered round to your view. 
The public has come to feel, whether through enlightenment or tear, 
that sabotage won’t do. But you cannot expect everyone, to become a 
perfect being, which your method implies.” 

“I agree. That is why I launched iorth with impel fee l mm. Bu t 
whether the people develop the requited non-violence or not l cannot 
play fast and loose with my principles.” 

“What is the quickest way to reach our goal?” 

“The straightest way, though it may appear to be long.” 

“Then you do not visualise independence in the near futuie?” 

“I visualise it in the nearest future, ii my way is tollowed.” 

The worker persisted: “You want us to feel indignant and yet 
sit quiet?” 

“No, I want you to feel very indignant with yourself. It is no use 
feeling angry with a snake, the snake will bite, hollow any way that 
commends itself to you if mine does not, but do not sit still.” 

“We have not the courage, we can’t get on if wc oppose you.” 

“You must develop that courage. . . . Il is because ol this (ournge 
to stand alone that I am supposed to represent India’s urge for fieedom, 

. . . Swaraj is not for the weak. If you say you follow me when you 
really do not, you are weak.” 

The woman worker was nonplussed. Gandhiji noticed her dilemma. 
Reassuringly he proceeded: “However, you can say, 'We do not 
follow your reasoning but wc yield to your experience.’ You can tell 
your co-workers, ‘We went there. We were not convinced. But wc: 
could not convince him either. Therefore, we will follow him as dis¬ 
ciplined soldiers.’ But if this course does not appeal to them, it is 
equally open to them to say, 'The Mahatma has told us to follow our 
own reason if we have no faith in his way.’ That will be equally hon¬ 
ourable— perhaps more. I shall then defend them.” 

Appa Pant, the Rajkumar of Aundh, had been advising and 
guiding underground workers. He put before Gandhiji his dilemma; 
“With me truth and non-violence are not a policy but my creed. I 
know of underground workers who would not willingly hurt a fly. 
They are patriots to the core. I have to shelter them when they come 
to me and seek my advice. I want to wean them from secret methods. 
But in doing so I have myself to resort to secrecy. 1 feel puzzled and 
perplexed.” 

, " Your attitude is unexceptional," replied Gandhiji. “You cannot 

jump out of a running train, as it were. No outside agency can give 
you effective guidance. It must come from within. If you dive within 
yourself and search prayerfully for an answer, a stage will come when 
suddenly your eyes will be opened and you will conceive such a disgust 
an d secrecy that you will go to the underground workers 
ana tell them that they will find you useless as a guide if they want 
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lo go their way. They will then see it in your face and understand, 
and very likely it will be the beginning of a new chapter in their lives.” 

& * *fis 

The upshot of all these discussions was that most of the Congress¬ 
men who were engaged in carrying on or directing underground acti¬ 
vity in various parts of the country, came out into the open. Some 
surrendered themselves to the authorities while others courted impris¬ 
onment by offering civil disobedience openly. 

An underground worker who was “wanted” by the police came to 
Sevagram Ashram to discover himself to Gandhiji. The police got 
wind of it. The Police Sub-Inspector came to me and demanded the 
note which he (the underground worker) had handed to Gandhiji. 
Gandhiji scribbled out: “He (the wanted person) came and said he 
believed in me and my teachings and had decided to surrender him¬ 
self. Hence the note he wrote. I must add that even if he had admitted 
his guilt to me I would be bound not to disclose it to the police. I 
could not be reformer and informer at the same time.” 7 

Achyut Patwardhan and Aruna Asaf Ali could not reconcile 
themselves to the idea of surrendering to the British authorities. Achyut 
felt heart-broken. But like a loyal and disciplined soldier, out of defer¬ 
ence to Gandhiji’s “judgment”, he decided to withdraw from under¬ 
ground activity. Aruna preferred to continue her outlaw career till 
the last. To her Gandhiji wrote: 

My whole heart goes out to you. I consider myself incapable 
of asking anybody much less you of doing anything that would 
hurt your pride. If you surrender yourself, you would do so to 
raise yourself and the country with you. The surrender won’t 
be out of your weakness but out of your strength. This struggle 
has been full of romance and heroism. You are the central figure. 
I would love to see you since you are so near. . . . Lest you can¬ 
not, this is my advice. I do not want you to surrender unless you 
feel that it is the better course. I have brought myself to regard 
secrecy as a sin in the application of non-violence. But it cannot 
be followed mechanically. . . . You must therefore be the best 
judge of what is proper. And is that not the final message of the 
Congress in the closing sentence of the great resolution of 8th 
August, 1942 ? . . . God be your sole guide and do as He bids you. 
This I promise, I will not judge you no matter what you do, 8 

Both Achyut and Aruna came out in the open when the warrants 
against them were cancelled in the beginning of 1946. 

Gandhiji was in an anomalous position. He was not technically 
in command and he had no desire to issue orders. But the workers said 
they did not want to reason for themselves; they wanted to be 
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led. A general-without an army, he had to lead without issuing any 
command, and reason out the implications oh his faith, which was above 
reason, to those who did not trust to their own reason. “1 do not 
want our people to lock up their reason,” he said. “A wise parent 
allows the children to make mistakes. It is good for them once in a 
while to burn their fingers.” 


2 


The Congress organisation lay sprawling on the ground after the 
savage mauling that it had received. Gandhiji began to nurse it back 
to strength and vigour by skilful ministration in which he was past 
master. His contacts with the workers had enabled him to take the 
exact bearings of the situation. “I cannot, visualise a general mass 
movement today or in the near future,” he told a group of women 
workers from Bengal. “The snake bites a few and its hiss frightens 
away many more. Similarly, the Government has broken some and 
terrorised the bulk of the rest by its display of unlimited Inute lon e.” 

Did it mean they would have to wail till idler the war for an 
opportunity to launch a fresh struggle for freedom? Or should they 
go on continuing their resistance? he was asked. 

“Resistance to a foreign Government cannot be relaxed for a 
single moment,” he replied. “The way to it is through constructive work 
aided by individual civil disobedience, whenever there is scope for it. 
Civil disobedience is a very potent weapon. But everyone cannot wield 
it. For it one needs training and inner strength. It requires occasions 
for its use. But constructive work is always there for anybody who will 
take it up. It is the drill of the non-violent soldier. Through it you can 
make the villagers feel self-reliant, self-sufficient and free so that they 
can stand up for their rights. If you make a real success of the con¬ 
structive programme, you will win Swaraj for India without civil dis¬ 
obedience.” 

The Congress was under a ban. Prohibitory orders were in force 
even against the informal assembling of more than five persons in some 
parts; at places even Khadi was taboo. How were they to proceed? the 
workers asked. 

. Gandhiji explained to them that although he had ruled out mass 
. disobedience, prohibitory orders in respect of normal Congress 
activities were to be defied. “We should refuse to take notice of such 
orders and go on as if they were not there.” For instance, supposing 
they took up the sanitation of the village of Sevagram and the Govern¬ 
ment prohibited it, they were not to give it up. “They should have to 
break your hand before they can snatch the broom-stick from it.” 
ur, to take up another instance, what was there to prevent them 
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from hoistins> (he national (lag on then houses? If they had not done 
it, it was simply because Lliey had lost the stamina to stand up for 
their self-respect. “I consider it the duty of every individual to fight 
for his or her natural lights. It is a duty that cannot be shirked.” 

“What about those who may have the wish but lack the strength 
to resist?” 

“My advice to such is that they should take up constructive work 
as a means for developing the strength and pray for it.” 

“Suppose they imprison you, what plan of action, would you sugg¬ 
est in that event for continuing our freedom battle to success ?” 

“Shed your inertia and get along with the work that I have 
outlined in right earnest.” 

One of the woman workers asked: “In our past struggles it was 
found that the leonine violence of the Government goaded the people 
into counter-violence. How can we cope with this problem?” 

“That is the women’s sphere,” replied Gandhiji. “I have repeated 
times without number that non-violence is the inherent quality of 
women. For ages men have had training in violence. In order to become 
non-violent Lliey have to cultivate the qualities of women. Ever since 
I have taken to non-violence, I have become more and more of a 
woman myself.” Women were used to making sacrifices for the family, 
he explained. They had now to learn to sacrifice for the country. “I 
invite all women, including the wives of millionaires to enlist in my 
non-violent army. The husbands can boast their millions, to it let 
them add the credit for the services rendered by their wives.” 

* * * 

Famine, cyclone and Government repression had all combined to 
crush the spirit of the people of Bengal. The masses felt forsaken. Even 
in Midnapore, where the people had shown amazing heroism, they 
were feeling frustrated. Why should that be so? Gandhiji gave his 
analysis: Though they had shown the spirit of sacrifice to a very high 
degree, they had not developed that non-violence which knows no 
frustration. Fie was not talking, he said, of non-violence of his defini¬ 
tion but political non-violence which the Congress had accepted as 
a policy. Even a policy demanded one’s undivided allegiance, so long 
as it held. It was there that their practice had fallen short. “A soldier 
who is pledged to violence and sworn to kill as many of the enemy as 
possible will, at the commander’s order, defend with his life prison¬ 
ers of war placed in his custody. He will carry out the order in letter 
and in spirit. This is what the Congressmen have not done, and that 
is the reason for their frustration and demoralisation. They rendered 
obedience with mental reservations.” 

“Non-violence, you have told us,” a worker said, “is a virtue of 
the highest order. As such it can be practised only by the highest, 
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Should it be preached to those who have not gained moral courage 
and a loving attitude?” 

“Non-violence as a creed can be practised by anyone who will 
follow the highest in faith. All do not sec God face to face but many 
believe in God through faith.” 

“How can faith be attained if it is not there?” he was again 
asked. 

“By making penance for it. Faith is the fruit of penance, i.e, 
sincere longing and striving in the pursuit of that longing.” 

“Do you notice any appreciable change in the hearts of the Bri- 
tish rulers as a result of our struggle?” asked another worker. 

“The change that I notice in our immediate rulers is for the 
worse,” Gandhiji answered. “But there is a change for the belter 
among the British people and the people of the woilrl as a whole, and 
that I think is mainly due to Satyagralia.” 

The worker felt doubtful as 1o the second part of the statement. 
Gandhiji continued: “You must not run away with the idea (hat the 
technique of Satyagralia has failed. In South Africa just before the 
settlement, the language of General Smuts was not different from wli.it 
the language of Linlithgow or Amery has been in recent times. The 
air was thick with rumours as to the measures the Government contem¬ 
plated in order to crush the Satyagralia movement and then suddenly 
there was an honourable settlement. Similarly hero, too, unless the 
people go absolutely mad, conciliation is bound to come.” 


“Of course conciliation and settlement came at the end of the 
Boer war, too, though the struggle of the Boers was wholly violent,” 
he proceeded after a pause. “But think of the price the Boers had to 
pay. If we had made even a fraction of the sacrifice that they made, 
m a purely non-violent way, our struggle would have come to a success¬ 
ful termination long ago. I can see freedom coming and that, too, not 
m the distant future but before our very eyes. ... What we arc witness¬ 
ing today is the necessary darkness before dawn.” 


The friend agreed that the Satyagralia technique had great poten¬ 
cy but it was by the boycott part of it that he swore. He was doubtful 
whether fasting, prayer, etc, the spiritual part of it, had any 
effect upon the head and heart of imperialism. 

wonder how many people have practised that to convert the 
Gandhiji in return. “I am probably the solitary 
canno P t give proof” 111 the e ® CaCy of P raycr is immovable, though I 


ip 

for conrultSTn? 0 ™! * ? f national schools camc to Gandhiji 

fiscated bv the Gnvel adV \ Ce ' ?f r Sch ° o1 P ro P ertief) had been con- 
seated by the Government and they themselves had just been released 
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from prison. “Very often at the root of our inaction lies a hidden, 
indefinable fear,” Gandhiji said to them. “Satyagraliis should by 
their fcailess conduct infect their neighbours with fearlessness.” 

If the Government sought to impose restrictions on them as a 
condition for restoring the school property or asked for an apology, 
what should they do? the teachers asked. “Of course, you must not 
comply,” Gandhiji replied. “But why should you be afraid to act on 
your own ? Why should you need to consult me at all in a matter like 
this? One must follow truth as one sees it in the faith that it is the only 
way of finding the absolute truth. Irresolution and indecision are very 
often an indication of mental lethargy. Everybody makes mistakes, 
but one must not sit still for the fear of making mistakes. As the Gita 
has it, the doubting soul perishes.” 

He had expected the “Quit India” struggle to be the last phase 
of the fight for freedom, he proceeded. But that was not to be. The 
people had not assimilated the message. Why did he then start the 
movement when he knew that the people had not fully assimilated the 
message of non-violence ? “My answer is that it was my faith in non¬ 
violence and in God that induced me to act. Action is my motto. 
1 am not anxious about the result. I must work with the instruments 
that God has placed at my disposal. I cannot create a new universe 
for myself. I have lived for the dumb millions. I have faith they won't 
forsake me. I am, therefore, able to work without losing hope. I know 
all will be well in the end but we have to pass through the purgatory.” 

* * * 

“Those who think there is nothing to do, do not know me. Those 
who think there is nothing else to do except to ply the Charkha also 
do not know me,” Gandhiji said to still another group of workers. “The 
Charkha is of course there. But I have placed a definite programme 
before the country in addition to it. You should refresh your memories 
by re-rcading my 8th August speech in the All-India Congress Commi¬ 
ttee.” 9 

The 9th of August — the anniversary of the “Quit India” day — 
was approaching. How was it to be observed? And what was to be 
done if the authorities interfered with its observance? Gandhiji’s ad¬ 
vice was emphatic. There should be no militant programme. Only 
hand-picked people should participate. Every possible care should be 
taken to set all legitimate fears of the authorities at rest and to avoid 
giving any cause for provocation. But the observance must not be 
given up on any account. If even as individuals they renounced their 
right civilly to resist unjust executive orders, the lesson which they 
had learnt during the quarter or century’s initiation in Satyagraha 
would be lost. He would, therefore, take all risk but not advise the 
giving up of the symbolical demonstration on the coming gth August. 
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In accordance with his advice, 25 citizens of Bombay sent notice 
to the Police Commissioner of Bombay, a week in anticipation of qlh 
August, of their intention to offer silent prayer for five minutes mid 
sing the flag salutation song before the statue of that great nationalist 
— the late Lokmanya Tilak — at the Chowpaty sands and then dis¬ 
perse. They asked for permission to perform (lie ceremony. In order 
that no crowds might collect the lime and place were not annoumed 
to the public though the police authorities were duly infbuned of it to 
enable them to make their preparations. “If this extraordinary for¬ 
bearance and precaution are not appreciated,” ran a statement which 
Gandhiji issued on the eve of the observance, “and the authorities . , . 
interfere with the simple symbolic exercise of a public right, the fault 
will be that of the authorities.” 10 

Gandhiji would have liked to send women Sntyngrahis only, women 
being the symbol of non-violence. But it was then too late to alter tire 
arrangements. The permission was refused. In the quiet, of the morning 
on the 9th August, at half-past five, all the 25 Salyagraids, while 
proceeding in batches of five to offer prayer and sing the flag 
salutation song before the Tilak statue, were arrested. 

Symbolical Satyagraha confined to one place, while tin; whole 
country watched, provided a demonstration of the Satyagraha 
technique which proves most effective when the forces of violence 


are uppermost. 

While Bombay performed the symbolical net, lire attention and 
sympathy of the whole country was focussed on it. The disciplined 
refraining blunted the edge of repression while participation in the 
spirit by the millions in the symbolical act produced a resurgence of 
moral strength which would have been impossible if the people's sym¬ 
pathy and attention had been dissipated in a series of sporadic actions 
ail over the country. 


On the next Independence Day 11 (26th January, 19,15) about 
250 trainees taking training in Kanu Gandhi’s work camp at Sevagnun 
and the members of the various Sevagram constructive work insti¬ 
tutions undertook a programme for village cleaning in the village of 
oevagram. They were proceeding with baskets, buckets and broom- 
s ic s to their task in a double file when they were stopped by 1 lie 

r? C mi They we, .' e toIci Ul °y could proceed only if they broke up the 
file, fheir non-violence would have been sheer cowardice if under the 
circumstances they had yielded. They refused to break (he file nor 

tb l ° y mmi 0 bl '^ k lhroug];i - tlie police cordon but squatted on 
the ground. The police ultimately had to yield and the prescribed pm- 

^amme was gone through. Commented Gandhiji at the evening prayer: 

f hey ha , d l0St , thc11 ’ tera Per, if they had tried to break tlnwInW 

fireamiTofTh the P ollce would probably have resorted to firing.The 
firearms of the police were rendered useless before the dignified and 
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yet firm attitude of the volunteers. The volunteers did not invite 
firing nor did they flinch. For them the real authority was the dictates 
of their hearts which he would call God or Truth. That little incident 
epitomised the whole of their freedom struggle. Tilak Mahnraj had 
given them the mantia “Swaraj is our birthright”. He had provided 
the other half by saying: “The way to it is through Truth and Non¬ 
violence.” That way was possible for the millions if they practised 
constructive work. The union of constructive work with civil disobedi¬ 
ence had led them from victory to victory. If they gloated over their 
success their very pride would prove their destruction. Humility was 
the hall-mark of a Salyagrahi. 


3 

The Indian Communists had been behind none in according 
welcome to Gandhiji on his release although their attitude towards the 
“Quit India” resolution, by which Gandhiji still swore, was one of open 
hostility. Their party had been under a ban till Russia changed sides 
and joined the Allies. After the Nazi invasion of Russia in 1941, the 
Communists declared that the war which they had hitherto denounced 
as an “Imperialist war” had become the “People’s war”. The ban 
against them was withdrawn and a truce was struck between them 
and the British authorities. Thereafter they had used all their resources 
to thwart the “Quit India” movement and in consequence their name 
had fallen into bad odour with the public in general and Congress¬ 
men in particular. 

The General Secretary of the Communist Party, P. G. Joshi, 
wrote to Gandhiji after his release that he would be very happy to 
“explain” to him the “policy” of their party. He met Gandhiji. A 
prolonged correspondence followed. Gandhiji mentioned to him all 
the complaints against their party that had come to him and put 
a few questions on his own. 12 In reply Joshi sent a long expla¬ 
nation. Gandhiji accepted the explanation on some points but the 
one about the “People’s war” stuck in his throat: 

I suggest that the title "People’s war” is highly misleading... „ 
Russia’s limited alliance with the Allied Powers cannot by 
any stretch of imagination convert what was before an imperialistic 
war against the Nazi combine inlo a people’s war.... It is super¬ 
fluous for me ... to answer your argument that “this war has split 
the world in two camps”. Between Scylla and Gharybdis, if I sail 
in either direction, 1 suffer shipwreck. Therefore I have to be 
in the midst of the storm. ... As I am composing this letter to 
you, I have read and re-read your argument. Every paragraph 
offends, for to me it lacks reality. 13 


7 
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As regards the answers to his remaining questions, Gandhiji did 
not Feel satisfied either: “Your answers to the other questions do 
not admit of a categorical reply. ... If I were free from prejudices, 
I would have no hesitation in accepting your answers. Hut my 
difficulty is real. . .. When 1 make the admission tlmL I have prejudices, 
it is an appeal to you to have patience with me and to disarm iny 
prejudice in the best manner you can. ... 1 give you . .. assurance that 
I have not acted upon nay prejudices, nor slnvll l do so unless l lie 
prejudices harden, into a confirmed belief. ,. ” 14 

The Communists even resented the remark that they were trying 
to disrupt the Congress organisation from within. “There is no question 
of our adopting the policy of infiltrating the Congress organisation. 
We have been in the Congress ever since we were born as a Parly." 15 
No doubt they were in the Congress, nevertheless disruption of the 
Congress from within had been a recurring note of their policy as 
enunciated in their various “theses” which they secretly circulated 
from time to time to the members of their party, who were advised 
to function as a caucus within the Congress and covertly to sabotage 
Congress policies by all possible means. 

The Communist Party’s Secretary referred Gandhiji to common 
friends, for whom Gandhiji had regard and who were sure to 
give the Communist Party a clean bill. Answered Gandhiji: “No 
general assurance from them will obliterate the evidence that has 

forced itself upon me-I will ask you not to dismiss all this evidence 

as so much prejudice.” 16 Gandhiji concluded his letter with an 
entreaty: 

I would ask you not to be angry with your critics.. , , You 
will have legitimate cause for anger, if their criticism is mali¬ 
cious. ... Lastly .. . believe inc... I want, to impress the ser¬ 
vices of every one of you for the cause of independence to be fought 
along the fines that I have chalked out for myself and the whole 
country. And if I am convinced that... yours is the correct 
method, I would like to be won over by you to your side and 
I will sincerely and gladly serve as an apprentice wanting to be 
enlisted as a unit in your ranks. 

Pius brought him the following choice bit in reply: “If my 
own father had written to me what you have written, I would NOT 
have answered his letter and I would never again have, gone to meet 
liim, I am writing to you because yoti are the nation’s Father.... 

I know you don t mean it but your ignorance of our views and 
your prejudices against our Party are so great that you don’t even 
realise what you are writing.... I will discuss political issues with 
you only when you feel you have no more prejudices left, ,., *»»7 
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But it was precisely because he had prejudices which he wanted 
to have removed that Gandhiji had written at all. The Communist 
Party Secretary’s letter proceeded: “We have been thinking hard 
what should make you so hostile towards us and the root lies in your 
own mistaken understanding of what Communism is. You are funda¬ 
mentally a religious person and have an ethical code. You relate your 
fundamental religious belief to your political work. You seem to 
think that Communism means that ‘the end justifies the means’. .. . 
This is an outmoded slogan against us . . . We Communists are very 
‘religious’ ... even though we profess adherence to no religion.” 

The Communist Party’s Secretary waxed indignant: “Have you 
ever cared to recall the words of the Communist delegates in the 
historic August A.I.C.C. meeting? What did they beseech you to 
do ? To delete the operative clause and replace it by acceptance of 
self-determination and immediate negotiations with the League; 
this in fact is what you have done NOW.” (The reference was to 
Gandhiji’s meeting with Jinnah in September, 1944). 

The two things were as different from each other as horse is 
from ass. To the Communists national freedom was only a stage in 
the struggle for the supremacy of world Communism. Their one 
concern was immediate mobilisation of all the resources of India for 
the defeat of Russia’s enemies. They were, therefore, very anxious 
that the Congress and the Muslim League should unite at any price 
to offer themselves as a willing sacrifice, and, if necessary, even sacri¬ 
fice India, so that Russia, which was to them their real Fatherland, 
might live. Their slogan was unconditional and all-out support to 
the Allied war effort — not the moral support which Gandhiji had 
offered and which postulated a moral basis for the Allied cause and 
its application forthwith to India and other subject races. Absence of 
a moral basis did not present any difficulty to the Communists so 
long as the supreme goal of the Russian victory was served. Of course, 
they wanted to weaken British imperialism and, therefore, India to 
be freed from British control. Bnt, whereas Gandhiji would not be 
a party to any arrangement which would jeopardise India’s inte¬ 
grity, disruption held no terror for the Communists.' 8 On the contrary, 
if disruption and chaos improved the chances of Communism in 
India or in the world, it was a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

Joshi’s letter ended with: “You don’t trust my word overissues 
that in any decent society are taken for granted. ... You treat me and 
our Party in the same way as Wavell treats you and the Congress.” 

Gandhiji could not afford to imitate the Communist manners. 
Fie replied: “I must apologise for the offence my language has caused 
you.... I wrote in all good faith. I could not come close to the Party 
if I did not disclose even my prejudices. I had expected appreciation 
for my friendly approach and frankness.” 19 
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The Communists suggested that the ehaige against them should 
be examined by a tribunal for which they gave mimes. C.mdhiji sent 
the evidence that had come to him to one of them - Advoi ale Hindu- 
bhai Desai. Dhulabhai was heavily preoccupied. He was not keeping 
veiy good health either. The Communists became impatient and 
complained of the delay. Finally Gandhiji sent them word: 

I can’t hasten Bhulabhai. . . . He could give his opinion any 
day he chose. My fear is that it won’t be an award. It would 
be the opinion of a distinguished lawyer on the papers in my 
possession. ... 1 want to pass no hasty judgment. Many honest 
Congressmen, came to mcor wrote to me . . . (hut Communists have 
no principle save that of keeping their party alive and beating 
their opponents with any stick that came to their hands. I am 
not going to base my opinion on this evidence cither. ... 1 do 
not want to pass judgment against a political paily.-’ 0 

In answer to a question by a Congressman from South India, 
Gandhiji scribbled: “Communists cannot be excluded Irom the 
membership of the Congress. Those who subscribe to the aim and 
pay the membership fee can be members. The constitution ,s,i)s so. 
...As regards elective bodies... if people waul them they wilt be 
elected. Communists as such cannot be dealt with nor can any 
action be taken against them as such. Individuals who have acted 
against the discipline of the Congress would he liable for action.” 

On the release of the Congress Working Committee in June, 
1945, the Working Committee appointed a sub-committee consisting 
of Pandit Nehru, Sardar Patel and Pandit Covind Hallabh Pant, 
to go into the charges of indiscipline against the Congress members 
of the Communist Party. This committee took note of Hlmlabhai’s 
finding: “It does appear that the views and attitude of the Commu¬ 
nist Party after the 9th August (194.2) have been to carry mi pro¬ 
paganda contrary to the views and policy of the Congress.” After 
going through all ihe evidence, the committee delivered its verdict 
that there was ample proof to establish a strong prima Jacia case 
against the members of the CommunisL Party in the Congress; 
“At a time when the country was passing through a reign of terror 
and the Congress was involved in a life and death struggle, no organi¬ 
sation allied with the Congress could, without committing a serious 
outrage on the ordinary tenets of discipline, indulge in such hostile 
activities. It called upon the Communists to justify their position and 
show cause why action should not be taken against them.'1'me 
to type, the Communists, instead of answering the charges against, them 
and establishing their innocence, indulged in counter charges. In con- 

?gainst C them GOngreSS ^ tQ take appropria(:c disciplinary action 
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Gandhiji while trying to wean the Communists from dim mistaken 
doctrine, continued to cultivate them individually. “If I know an honest 
Communist, and lie cooperates with me,” he told a Congress leader from 
Orissa, “1 shall accept him.” The quest did not prove fruitful but he 
never gave up. Nor could the Communists run away from him either. 

4 

During his incarceration Gandhiji had begun to have the disquie¬ 
ting feeling that while those who believed in violence had, in their 
own way, given a good account of themselves during the struggle, 
perhaps, the same could not be said about those who professed non¬ 
violence as their creed. 

Years ago, to generate non-vioient strength among the masses, 
Gandhiji had launched a number of constructive activities. The chief 
.among them were hand-spinning and hand-weaving, removal of un- 
1 touchability in law and in practice, resuscitation of the villages through 
'the revival of dying and dead village crafts, and Basic Education. To 
work out these activities, he had brought into being the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, the HarijanSevak Sangh, the All-India Village 
Industries Association, and the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 

The All-India Spinners’ Association or the Charkha Sangh had for 
its goal the revival and advancement of India’s basic craft — hand¬ 
spinning and hand-weaving industry — which had fallen a casualty to 
the march of history but above all to the “arm of political injustice” 
during the early British rule. So closely interwoven, indeed, is the story 
of its decline and fall with the history of the advent of the British Power 
in India that to describe the one is to cover the other. By the same to¬ 
ken its revival became a means and symbol of India’s freedom struggle. 

Organisationally, the All-India Spinners’ Association constituted 
“the biggest voluntary cooperative society in the world”, with a capital 
of nearly ten lakhs of rupees and an outturn of Rs. 12,008,430 worth 
of cloth. 21 It knit together in a common endeavour 3,024,391 spinners 
and 354,257 artisans spread over 15,010 villages of India. The total 
wage bill distributed to the artisans through the Association during 
the fust eighteen years of its existence was Rs. 46,030,081. 

The Spinners’ Association had passed through various phases. In 
the first phase, the emphasis was on the awakening of mass conscious¬ 
ness and the boycott of foreign cloth. In the second, the emphasis 
shifted to the realisation of the ideal of social justice through the intro¬ 
duction of the standard minimum subsistence wage. The experiment had 
scored a striking success in the first and a limited one in the last. 

During the “Quit India” struggle, the brunt of repression had 
fallen upon all the constructive institutions. They were still licking 
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their wounds when Gandhiji came out of jail. 

Gandhiji had hoped that these instilulious which Ju* had built up 
would help to guide the enthusiasm of the people into the light channel 
by setting an example of the non-violence of the brave and pi ovule an 
antidote to governmental repression. If they had succeeded, instead 
of despair and frustration, there would have been new faith and new 
hope in every Indian heart. As it was, they had fallen a victim to 
repression themselves. For Gandhiji this was a disturbing di.scoveiy: 


During my internment I have given deep thought to the spinn¬ 
ing-wheel and the Spinners’ Association. It has been borne in on 
me that should the Government desire to do so they could break 
the Spinners’ Association. I would not care to exist on the mmy 
of Government. I have no need for any mercy except dial of 
God. I, therefore, asked myself whether it. would not he best to 
dissolve the Association and divide its capital among the villagers,”• 

The fault lay not with the ideal nor with the masses. The reason 
why the Spinners’ Association had failed in its objective was that it 
had functioned as a highly centralised organisation. 


I had hoped that through it the message could penetrate to 
every village and every home in our country and that theieby 
we would be able to show to the world how a non-violenl society 
could be built on the basis of the spinning-wheel. But . .. leave 
alone every home, the wheel has not yet. even reached every village. 

If it had been able to penetrate to the seven lakhs of villages, 
no power on earth could have crushed it. Government cannot send 
crores of men and women to jail nor can it mow down all this 
humanity by machine guns. Even if they killed one erore. out of 
40 crorcs, they could not have stopped our onward march to our 
goal. Indeed the speed of our march would have been nccelera! edd 1 


Again, the Spinners’Association had treated Khadt largely as an 

economic activity, but the role that he had envisaged for it was as a 
symbol of non-violence. They had allowed themselves to be too much 
quan ity-minded or rather commercially-minded in regard to Khadt 
zLSTftSfi althou !? h as a programme of economic relief 
non v J ™ ! ! CC a11 fP ectations ’ its significance as a symbol of 

some . what needed into the background. 

it Thev line] nn/J 101 / 11 ^ had ^ b . Ut xn thosc wIl ° <0 work 

of KhldiniT ? e K Veo P ed Su * cieut aware ncs:s of the higher mission 

Itacfin hi r * mpe ? C i rc! * 1M lhe *™u, of no.i- 

ih U,e in 17 ” ,hercrore ' "M not infect lhe masses 

Thell 7 ”“ ° f 7 blavc - Th<i y lai lo retrace their 
P They should measure the success of Khadi thereafter not in terms 
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of production and sale figures, nor even by the number of people 
wearing Khadi, but by the number of men and women who could be 
taught to clothe themselves through their own effort with a clear consciousness of 
the ideals of Ahimsa, self-reliance and self-sufficiency. Khadi work should, 
fm ther, be pursued not as an isolated economic activity but as a means 
for the regeneration of the entire shattered economy of village life. For 
(hat they would need a new type of worker of a specially high calibre, 
lie would have to be an all-rounder and represent in his person the 
ideal of sthitaprajna — the man of steady intellect, unruffled poise, as 
described in the Gita. 

Many had taken to the wheel simply because of their faith in him. 
He wanted faith to be linked with knowledge so that it could with¬ 
stand any onslaught. 

Understanding faith makes the intellect keen. If we are able 
to understand the strength and effectiveness of non-violence and 
can cultivate a deep and abiding faith in it we shall be able 
to prove to the whole world that it is the greatest living force. 
Under its influence it is impossible for anyone to remain inactive 
or dull, just as it is impossible for darkness to prevail in the pre¬ 
sence of light. Therefore, if the Spinners 5 Association is to come up 
to the expectation, every worker in it must be a living example 
of non-violence. Every action of his must be governed by it. His 
body must be healthy, his mind clear. And if he can order his 
life thus, the villagers will make the spinning-wheel their own with¬ 
out difficulty. 24 

The wheel could be a symbol of violence as well as of non¬ 
violence. Under the East India Company’s regime, the spinning- 
wheel had become the symbol of the exploitation and slavery of 
the artisans, and the arrogance of the rulers. He, on the other 
hand, had taken up the wheel as the symbol of non-violence and 
deliverance of the masses through it. The same knife that took away 
life in ihe hands of a butcher could become the means of saving life in 
the hands of a surgeon. 

He confessed that he had not laid as much emphasis as he should 
have on the spinning-wheel as a symbol of non-violence in the past. 
But it was never too late to mend. It was not for the Spinners’ Asso¬ 
ciation to blame the Congress for half-hcarteclness in the matter of 
Khadi. Rather they should take the blame upon themselves. If they 
had succeeded in demonstrating to the world the power which was in 
the wheel, and in their own person given proof of a living faith in 
non-violence, the Congress would have sought their help and guidance 
in order to carry the message of the Congress to the villages, instead 
of the Association looking to the Congress for help. 
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They should forget politics and concentrate on the wheel, he 
finally told them. They would then obtain sinking political icsu/ts. Evety 
village that assimilated the message of the wheel would begin to (eel 
the glow of independence. If a true awakening could be eiratcd in 
India’s seven hundred thousand villages, it would mean independence 
for the whole of India. For that they needed knowledge, diligence and 
deep study. 

What was true of the Spinners’ Association applied mulatis mutandis 
to other associations also. 

“Wind up the All-India Spinners’ Association as a centralised 
organisation for the production and distribution ol Khndi,” he advised. 
“Let it function solely as the custodian of the values lor which Khadi 
stands and as a central research organisation for providing technical 
assistance and moral guidance to the local organisations.” 

The village should be the unit of Khadi activity and cveiyoue 
should spin for self-sufficiency on a self-help basis. 

As a corollary he suggested that Khadi thereafter should be sold 
only against a certain percentage of payment in self,spun yarn, so that 
those who wanted to wear Khadi should have to spin I'm I hem,selves 
or give up Khadi altogether. 

Many an old-timer stood aghast at this bold innovation, lhit 
Gandhiji was inexorable. “Some say that the new rule will in fact 
kill the Khadi which the poor arc now producing and that only a few 
fashionable town-dwellers will spin and have cloth woven I'm them¬ 
selves, ... The masses do not eat for show but only in order that they 
may live. They wear clothes to cover their nakedness, not to bo fashion¬ 
able. Therefore, the spinning-wheel, like the oven, should find a place 
in every village home and every able-bodied person should spin. Thus 
alone can all wear Khadi and bring Swaraj.” 25 

Suppose, for argument’s sake, he proceeded with relentless logic, 
city people gave up wearing Khadi cither through anger or laziness, 
and villagers, for consequent lack of wages, ceased to spin and weave, 
and if on account of it the existing Khadi shops had to dose down and 
Khadi wearers to give up Khadi, “it will still be a triumph for truth, 
because it will be clear that the people hod no real faith in non¬ 
violence and that they wore Khadi out of ignorance and deceived them¬ 
selves into thinking that thereby they would obtain Swaraj. ... The 
special claim for Khadi is that it is an unrivalled means for rescuing 
the masses from the idleness and inertia in which they ore today 
plunged and for creating the necessary strength in them for winning through.” tb 

He asked them to cast out fear; 

Are you afraid to enforce the rule about the^ sale of Khadi 

against yam lest you should lose custom tn cities? Unless you 

can cast out this fear from your hearts it will spell (he death of 
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1 C kadi for Swaraj. Khadi lias established for itself a prestige in society. 
The rich feel a pride in purchasing Khadi produced by the poor. 
But that is very little. If you restrict the scope of Khadi to no more 
than a source of relief to the poor, it will not help you to obtain 
Swaraj through non-violence, I do not want such a thing to happen 
but I would not mind if as a result of enforcing the rule about 
the sale of Khadi against yarn I am left the sole wearer of Khadi. 
... It would be better for Khadi to die a natural death, if that 
is God’s will, than that it should be killed by our cowardice 
and lack of faith. 27 

With his unquenchable passion for truth, he concluded: 

If we have failed, we ought to admit our failure and make 
it a prelude to further effort, ... In other words we have to 
be ruthless in order exactly to find out what the possibilities and 
limitations of Khadi are.'If, as a result of our inquiry, we find 
that Khadi cannot take us as far as we have claimed before the 
world, we ought to relinquish that claim or lower it, as the case 
may be, and adopt some other basis for the attainment of our 
goal. 

I go so far as to say that even if poor relief Khadi disappears 
in the face of Khadi for Swaraj the poor will not be losers, be¬ 
cause it will be posssible to provide bread for the poor through 
other means. The pride of Khadi consists in subserving the ideal 
of Swaraj as well as helping the poor. For, only in such Swaraj 
can the poor really come into their own. 

Freedom we shall have. I sense it is coming. But political 
freedom alone must not satisfy us. The world will not be satisfied 
either, for the world looks for great things from India. The freedom 
of my dreams means the Kingdom of God within us and its 
establishment through us on earth. And for this end I would 
prefer to die working even if I may never see its fulfilment. 28 

The Spinners’ Association as a centralised organisation for the pro¬ 
duction and sale of Khadi was accordingly wound up and sale 
of Khadi against part-payment of its price in self-spun yam became 
its official policy thereafter. 

* * * 

Last but not least in Gandhiji’s arsenal of non-violence was Basic 
Education or the new system of education. It was as revolutionary 
in its conception as it was ambitious in its scope. It was based on 
the theory that it is the activity of what an eminent educationist has 
called “the thinking hand” which has, more than anything else, guided 
the evolution of man and society and, therefore, the whole education 
of man can be imparled through the medium of a basic handicraft. 

8 
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Its goal was to build up a “non-violent, non-exploiling social Older” 
in which alone the ideals of freedom, equality and biothciliood can be 
fully and universally realised. At the cote ol it was the piinciplc of 
non-violence. Gandhiji described it as an “all-in complex” ol all the 
activities included in his constructive programme. 29 

Contemplation of non-violence in relation to the problems ol India’s 
millions had led Gandhiji to the conclusion that the system ol edurution 
which they needed would have to be such as should (i) be able to 
pay its way, (2) enable them to provide themselves, through their 
own effort, means for a healthy, decent cultured existence, and (3) 
train not only their intellect but their physical and spiritual faculties 
as well. His experience had shown that what men do with their hands, 
in order to live, conditions their thinking and behaviour and entire out¬ 
look more than what they are taught by word of mouth. By cor ('lining 
the teaching and practice of a socially useful manual craft with (lie 
why and wherefore of it, he argued, not only can the intellectual 
but also the physical and spiritual faculties of the child be fully 
developed. 

The basic school of his conception was thus to be not an “idyllic." 
spot far removed from the problems of every-day life facing the child but 
a laboratory, where the children would be taught to find and test solu¬ 
tions of the problems in individual and community living faring them 
and their villages in a non-violent and democratic way, so that when 
they entered life, they would go fully equipped not only with the 
necessary knowledge but also the spirit of initiative, self-xelianee and 
self-confidence begotten of their experience of learning through doing. 
And since their knowledge would have grown out of their practice 
of a truthful, non-violent and democratic way of life, il. would tarty 
with it the guarantee that it would be rightly used. A young English¬ 
man, who had served in the Intelligence Branch of the Royal Air 
Force on the Burma front, after attending a meeting of the Hindu¬ 
stani Talimi Sangh at Sevagram, remarked: “Nowhere in the world 
have I seen the like of it. They are the only people who know their 
goal and the practical means of achieving it.” 

Gandhiji had a partiality for spinning, weaving and the allied 
processes as the medium for basic education on account of their uni¬ 
versality, inter-relation with a prime human need, and little expense. If 
the experiment was efficiently conducted, he said, the work of (he 
school — teachers and children combined — as a whole should cover 
the current expense of the school, i.e., provision for teachers’ support 
and school contingencies, taking the seven years’ period covered by 
basic training as a whole. Self-sufficiency was not laid down as a con¬ 
dition but as a test of the efficiency of the experiment. 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh, which Gandhiji had founded lor the 
propagation of Basic Education in 1936, had completed the first seven 
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years of its career when Gandhiji came out of prison. It had now to 
be launched on its next — the post-basic stage. 

“We must not be content with our present achievements,” warned 
Gandhiji addressing the basic teachers: 

We must penetrate the homes of the children. We must educate 
iheir parents. The scope of education must be extended. It should 
include education for everybody at every stage of life. 

A basic school teacher must consider himself a universal 
teacher. As soon as he comes in contact with anybody, man or 
woman, young or old, he should say to himself, “Now, what can 
I give to this person?” 

Won’t that be presumption on his part? No. Supposing I 
come across an old man who is dirty and ignorant.... It would 
be my job to teach him cleanliness, to remove his ignorance 
and widen his mental horizon. I need not tell him that I am 
to be his teacher. I will try to establish a living contact with him 
and win his confidence. He may reject my advances. I won’t 
accept defeat but continue my effort till X succeed in making 
friends with him. Once that is achieved the rest must follow. 

Again, I must have my eyes on the children right from their 
birth. I will go a step further and say that the work of the edu¬ 
cationist begins even before that. The woman basic teacher will 
go to the expecting mother and tell her, “I am a mother as you 
will be. I can tell you from my experience what you should do 
to ensure the health of your unborn baby and your own.” She 
will tell the husband what his duty towards his wife is and about Ms 
share in the care of their expected baby. Thus the basic school 
teacher will cover' the entire span of life. Naturally his activity will 
cover adult education. 

Adult education of my conception must make men and women 
better citizens allround. .. . Agriculture will play an important part 
in adult education under the basic scheme. Literary instruction 
must be there. Much information will be given orally. There will 
be books — more for the teachers than the taught. We must 
teach the majority how to behave towards the minority and vice 
versa . The right type of adult education should cut at the very 
root of untouchability and communalism. 

The constitution of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh was accordingly 
altered so as to include Pre-Basic, Post-Basic or university, and Adult 
Education in its scope. 
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The reorientation of the policy of the Ghatkha Saugh had meant 
putting the Khadi organisation in the reverse gear. What had hilhei to 
been done was the erecting of a scaffolding which would be taken 
to pieces and removed as soon as the solid structure began to mount 
honi bottom upwards. The next step was to integrate Khadi wink 
with all-round village uplift work by linking it with village industries 
on the one hand and Basic Education on the other. Kor this propose 
it was decided that the three institutions, namely, the Spinners’ Asso¬ 
ciation, the Village Industries Association and the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh should have a joint board for coordination of their activities • 
all the three being linked to agriculture which would be the base, 

It was further decided that necessary arrangements should be made 
to train the new, all-rounder type of worker needed to canyon (he enot- 
dinated activities of the various associations in older to organise the villa¬ 
ges on the basis of self-help and self-sufficiency. Gandhiji laid down that 
there should be not more than one worker in each centre. '1 his woiker 
would be provided with initial capital equipment and maintenance 
expenses to start work but would be expected to become wholly 
self-sufficient at the end of a specified period -say tliter yeans 
after which he should be able to carry on without any outside help. 
If even after three years, he failed to demonstrate his worth to the 
villages concerned by effecting an all-round economic, soc ial and moral 
amelioration of his surroundings, so that the villagers would learn to 
look upon him as a labourer worthy of his hire and lake upon them¬ 
selves the charge of maintaining him and his activities, he 
must be set down as a failure. 

Gandhiji laid the greatest emphasis on the one-workcr-ono-centre 
principle as it gave the fullest scope to the initiative, resourcefulness, 
originality and sense of responsibility of the worker concerned. This was 
vital if non-violent organisation of the people was to be achieved which 
would be able to function without any centralised direction or control 
and therefore not be pul out of action even under the worst repres¬ 
sion, and would be capable of being multiplied to the nth degree 
without any check or limit. It marked an important milestone in the 

evolution of Gandhiji’s technique of non-violent organisation and 
planning. 

Purged of communal disharmony and the taint of untouchabiUty, 
the seven hundred thousand villages of India, healthy, self-sufficient, 
literate and cooperatively organised on the basis of non-violent crafts, 
could not be kept inbondage, argued Gandhiji. The Uul t was tremendous. 
The majority oi the people were attracted to political work by the 
excitement and the thrills which itprovided. Quiet, unostentatious work 
m the villages seemed to them to be insipid. They wearied of it. Only 
a living faith in God — the Rock of Ages — could give that steadiness, 
perseverance and unflagging determination which are needed to over- 
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conic the inertia of the masses and mobilise one’s inner resources for 
a sustained non-violent mass effort. 

* & 

A young Harijan graduate came to Gandhiji in his Ashram at 
Scvagram to seek his help and guidance in connection with his woik 
in the villages. He said to Gandhiji that he had a humanitarian out¬ 
look but did not believe in God. 

“A humanitarian outlook is a necessity,” Gandhiji told him, “but 
it can never be a substitute for God. God is there, but our conception 
of God is limited by our mental horizon and by our physical environ¬ 
ment. ... You aie dissatisfied with the prevalent ideas about God, 
for the simple reason that those who profess belief in God "do not 
present a living' God in their own lives.” 

“As for you,” he continued, “your ambition will be fulfilled if 
besides your ability and enthusiasm you introduce something else 
in your life, i.e., a living faith in God. Then all insipidity will vanish. 
Unless you have a living faith in God to sustain you, when failure 
stares you in the face, there is disappointment in store for you. .. . My 
advice to you is that you should not leave this Ashram till you have 
found God. ... The Ashram, apart from its inhabitants — the sum total 
of energy that it represents, the principles for which it stands — may 
enable you to know God to the extent that you may be able to say 
‘God is’, just as you can say ‘Truth is’.” 

“I can say that in the sense that Truth is the antithesis of false¬ 
hood,” replied the young friend. 

“That is good enough,” said Gandhiji. “The seers have described 
God as ‘Not this’, ‘Not this’. Truth will elude you. The sum total of 
all that is true is Truth. But you can’t sum up all that is true.. .. You 
have got an analytical mind. But there are things that can’t be ana¬ 
lysed. A God who can be analysed by my poor intellect won’t satisfy 
me. Therefore, I dohiot try to analyse Him. I go behind the relative 
to the absolute and get my peace of mind.” 

The friend resumed: “Your way of life appeals to me very much. 
It offers scope for the exercise of individual will. The idea of Gocl intro¬ 
duces a determinism and that limits man. It interferes with his free 
will.” 

Gandhiji: “Is there such a thing as free will? What is it? We 
are all mere playthings in the hands of Providence.” 

“What is the relationship between God and man, between 
Truth and God?” the friend asked. 

Gandhiji: “I have said Truth is God. He and His law are not 
different. God’s law is God himself. To interpret it man has to resort 
to intense prayer and merge himself in God. Each one will interpret 
it in his or her own way. As for the relationship between man and God, 
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man does nol become man by virtue of having two feet and two 
hands. He becomes man by becoming the tabernacle ol God.” 

“When my idea of God itself is not clear, yom talk ol man be¬ 
coming the tabernacle of God makes things still mote 1 "closing. 

“Yet it is the true conception. Unless wc have the realisation that 
the body is the house of God, wc arc less than men. And, where is 
the difficulty or confusion in conceiving Truth as God; You will con¬ 
cede that we are not tabernacles ol Untruth; we are ol i ruth. 

After a moment of silence, he continued: lsveryone who wants 
to live a true life has to face difficulties in life, some of which appear 
insurmountable. At that time prayer and faith in God that is I rnth 
alone will sustain you.” 

“Do you know the God to whom you pray? the young atheist 
asked. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“To whom shall wc pray then?” 

“To the God whom we do not know —- we do nol always know 
the person to whom we pray.” 

“May be, but the person to whom we pray is knowable.” 

“So is God; and since He is knowable, we search, ft may take a 
billion years before we find Him. What does it mailer? So, 1 say, even 
if you do not believe, you must continue to pray, i.e., search, ‘lie! p thou 
my unbelief’ is a verse from the Bible to be remembered. But it is nol 
right to ask such questions. You must have infinite patience, and in¬ 
ward longing. Inward longing obviates all such questions. ‘Have faith 
and you will be whole’ is another tip from the Bible.” 

“When I look around me,” the young man finally said, “T .say to 
myself, there must be one Creator, one God and to Him I should pray.” 

“That again is reasoning,” Gandhiji replied. “God is beyond reason. 
But I have nothing to say if your reason is enough to sustain you.” 

The young man fell into deep thought. 

Gandhiji continued: “The fellow-feeling which makes you feel misera¬ 
ble because, of your brother's misery is godliness. You may call yourself an 
atheist, but so long as you feel akin with mankind you accept God in practice. 
I remember clergymen who came to the funeral of the great atheist 
Bradlaugh. They said they had come to pay their homage because ho 
was a godly man.” 

"If you go back with a living faith in God, in Truth,” Gandhiji 
concluded, “I have no doubt that your work will flourish. You should 
feel dissatisfied with everything till you have found Him and you will 
find Him.” 

The young xnan stayed on in the Ashram and was followed by his 
guru-— a professor and social worker of a rare vintage, who had suffered 
for his atheistical views. They continued to spell God with a small 
( g, but the guru afterwards recorded his testimony: “Fie (Gandhiji) 
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had not been averse to my atheism nor did his god scare me away. 15 
On the 26th January, 1945, he took the Independence Day pledge modi¬ 
fied specially for him by Gandhiji: “I seek for the fulfilment of my 
pledge the assistance of that which we may or may not call divine but 
which we all feel within us.” 

* * * 

The Harijan Sevak Sangh was the organisation that Gandhiji had 
founded in 1932, after his “Yeravda Pact Fast” (The Epic Fast), which 
had resulted in the reversal of the British Cabinet’s decision in regard 
to the electoral arrangements for the representation of Harijans under 
the 1935 Government of India Act. Its objective was total removal of 
the taint of untouchabilily in law as well as in fact from Hindu society. 
A new phase had been reached in its development also. 

“Can the members of the Harijan Sevak Sangh truthfully claim to 
have eradicated the last Irace of untouchability from their own hearts ? 
Is their practice on a par with their profession?” Gandhiji asked at a 
meeting of the Harijan Sevak Sangh after his release. 

A member asked in return: “What is your criterion in this res- 
pect?” 

Gandhiji: “Ai'e you married? 53 

“I happen to be.” 

“Then, have you an unmarried son ora daughter? If you have 
one, get him or her a Harijan for a bride or a bridegroom, as the case 
may be, in the spirit of a sacrament and I shall send you a wire of 
congratulations at my expense!” 

Shortly afterwards, he decided to perform in the Ashram a marri¬ 
age between the daughter of the atheist professor (a Brahmin) with 
a young atheist (Harijan) disciple of the professor, and further de¬ 
clared that thereafter his blessings would not be available to any wedd¬ 
ing couple unless one of the parries was a Harijan! 

5 

After Kaslurba Gandhi’s death in the Detention Gamp in February, 
194.4, when it was still a question, whether Gandhiji would at all be 
permitted to come out of prison alive, the idea of having a National 
Memorial in the name of Kasturba had taken hold of the people’s 
mind and a fund had been started to perpetuate her memory. A target of 
seventy-five lakhs of rupees had been fixed to correspond with Gandhiji's 
seventy-fifth birthday, the 2nd October,1944, on which date the purse 
was to be presented to him in absentia if he were still in jail. It 
was the only outlet for the pent up public sentiment which could ex¬ 
press itself in no other way under the blanket of governmental re- 
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prcssion. By the appointed clay the fund was oversubscribed by 
more than five lakhs. 

Gandhiji was released in the meantime and on mul October, 1944, 
a purse of 80 lakh rupees was duly presented to him at a small informal 
function at Sevagram Ashram. Gandhiji marked the oc elision by plant¬ 
ing before Kasturba’s deserted hut a slip from the sa< red /nisi plant, 
before which she used to oiler her prayers in the orthodox Hindu 
style in the Detention Gamp, and which wc li.ul brought away with 
us as a precious memento on our release. 

What form should the memorial take? All types of plans were 
submitted and rejected after full consideration. KasUuba Gandhi was, 
what would today be considered, an illiterate, simple-hearted woman. 
Yet she was a pillar of strength to Gandhiji in his striving to icalisc 
the ideal of non-violence, and was in the forefront of all his non-violent 
struggles in South Africa and in India. It was in the fitness of tilings 
that her memorial should reflect these aspects of her personality. 
Gandhiji, therefore, suggested that the memorial should take the form 
of a movement for the education, economic betterment and set vice of 
women and children in the villages irrespective of religion, caste or 
creed, and for training women workers. 

Passionate suffragist that he was, lie insisted on the executive of 
the organisation being composed exclusively of women. They should 
have the right, he explained, to ill-manage amt mis-muuugc an 
organisation which would be their own. Tt did not matter if women 
were ill-governed so long as they were self-governed. They must be 
taken out of the leading strings of men. The women wovkeis trained 
by Lhe Trust, Gandhiji further insisted, must be imbued wit It the spirit 
of non-violence which animated Kasturba and in other respects 
represent her outlook on life. 

What was the definition of “Kasturba’s outlook on life?” The 
discussion waxed loud and long in one of the meetings of the Trust, 

Gandhiji: “Kasturba’s outlook on lifc means the outlook repre¬ 
sented by Kasturba Gandhi, not Mohandas Karamchaud Gandhi!” 

There was poignant pathos behind that remark. As everybody 
knew, Kasturba had a personality and a will as strong as lhe Mahatma’s. 
And in her sphere, it was the Mahalma more often than she who toed 
die other’s line! 

And so, the Kasturba National Memorial Trust became another 
instrument in the armoury of non-violence, its function being to re¬ 
lease the power of non-violence latent in Indian womanhood. 

The bulk of the Kasturba National Memorial fund had been 
collected and contributed by the' so-called capitalists, A number of 
them were on the original Board of Trustees. Gandhiji considered it 
a good sign that so many millionaires had not allowed themselves to 
be deterred by the fear of incurring Government’s displeasure by 
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identifying themselves with the memorial of the dead wife of a detenu 
condemned by the powers-that-be. He knew, he remarked, that some 
of them were supremely humanitarian. They allowed him to put his 
hands into their pockets. They had nothing to gain for themselves 
by his association with them. His contact with them took place after 
they had made Lhcir mark in the business world. Plis passion was to 
convert capitalists not into mere friends and patrons of the poor, he 
said, but willing sharers of their goods with them. 

Some constructive workers, taking a narrow view of it, put forth 
a suggestion that the capitalists should resign from the Board oi Trustees 
as soon as the work of collection was over. A fear was expressed that 
since the capitalists were on the Board of Kaslurba Trust, they might 
dominate the organisation and defeat its goal owing to their conscious 
or unconscious capitalistic and urban bias. This was resented by some 
oi the trustees as an unwarranted insult and one of them even wrote 
an angry letter to Gandhiji about it. 

Gandhiji characterised the workers’ fear as an unworthy fear. The 
original trustees neither demanded nor had any desire to dominate 
the organisation. They had readily accepted additional names pro- 
posed by him for the Board of Trustees, and for the small executive. 
They would have voluntarily resigned from the Board, if he had 
wanted them to. But he was most anxious, he said, that they should 
not. Pie did not want them to feel that they were superseded and to 
cease to take any interest in the Trust. “I know I have been guilty 
of having given currency to the thought,” he wrote in reply to a letter 
from J. R. D. Tata of the Plouse of the Tatas, and one of the original 
trustees, “that the administration of trust funds should in practice 
be left to the truslees of my choice. I discovered my mistake before 
any mischief was done. The more I think about it, the more I feel 
the narrowness underlying such a conception. The whole board is a 
very happy combination and if most of the trustees take an active 
interest in the administration of the fund, we may expect even un- 
thought of beneficial results. An active combination and cooperation of top 
city men and simple-minded men and women is not an every day experience.” 30 
(Italics mine). 

Raising of huge funds for his various political and non-political 
(constructive) activities brought Gandhiji. into intimate contact with 
the moneyed and capitalist class. He freely accepted their donations 
freely given though he treasured the poor man’s coppers even 
more highly than the rich men’s millions, Plis association with the 
moneyed men was characterised by some as “a sign of weakness and 
unworthy of truth and non-violence”. Gandhiji, on the contrary, 
considered such association as essentially a sign of his non-violence. 
Even a savant and philosopher like Romain Roliand had once felt 
shocked that Gandhiji had with gusto given his autograph to a member 

9 
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of [he family of a leading figure in one ol die armament combines. 
Gandhiji’s philosophy was different. He always drew a sharp distinction 
between man and die system; it was an essential part of his non¬ 
violent approach. While he had no It tick with capitalism, he never 
regarded capitalists as irredeemable or worse than members ol' any 
other class. Indeed, he had often found, he said, dial those who railed 
against the capitalists most vituperalively, were not averse to becoming 
capitalists themselves if they had a chance, and in the little and big- 
acts of their daily lives betrayed, in a more or less degree, most of the 
failings of the capitalists whom they denounced. Once when a blue¬ 
stocking was indulging in a tirade against, “Ah! these millionaires”, 
he silenced her with, “Wait, till you become one!” 

His Ahimsa required him to be rigorous in viewing his own short¬ 
comings but to be charitable in judging others’. It was enough if he 
could eradicate his own. He would have belied his creed, he told 
the ardent anti-capitalist crusaders, if he had adopted a “holier than 
thou” attitude and refused to associate with his moneyed (i tends as 
he had been advised. Far from allowing himself to be exploited by 
them, it was he, he said, who was openly and unashamedly exploiting 
them for the cause of the poor. In answer to the criticism that he was 
even more tender towards capitalist exploiters than towards I heir victims, 
he once told Norman Cliff that if his non-violcuco was made of that 
stuff' it should be suppressed. “Of course capitalists are among my 
friends and I take pride in the fact that they accept me as a (fiend. 
But I fight them when I feel there is need and no-one fights them 
harder. 1 fought the mill-owners as 1 suppose nobody had fought them 
and successfully.” 31 That, in the circumstances, he could still retain 
the friendship of the capitalists and the mill-owners, he said, must be 
regarded as a tribute to his Ahimsa. He could not say to the rich 
that unless they renounced all their riches, he would have nothing to 
do with them. “Complete renunciation of one’s possessions is a thing 
which very few even among ordinary folk arc capable of. All that, can 
legitimately be expected of the wealthy class is that they should hold 
their riches and talents in trust and use them for the service of society. 
To insist on more would be to kill the goose that laid the golden 
eggs.” 32 



CHAPTER IV 


THE COMMUNAL TRIANGLE 

i 

It was Monday, Gandhiji’s day of weekly silence. The conversation 
on his part was, therelore, being carried on by written slips. He was 
trying to persuade Rajaji — the veteran Congress leader Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari, or Rajaji as he is affectionately known among his 
friends — to come and stay with him for some time at Sevagram. 

Rajaji: “I may be able to come to Sevagram by the 30th.” 

Gandhiji: “So, I shall look out for you by the time you mention.” 

Rajaji: “If you so desire.” 

Gandhiji: “What is the meaning of ‘looking out for you 5 ?” 

Rajaji: “One looks out for dangers, too, sometimes! 53 

Gandhiji: “You may put it that way. I want that danger also. 
I have to compare notes about several things.” 

Rajaji: “I hope both of us will have by then forgotten some 
of our notes so that there will be none left!” 

Gandhiji: “Then we shall laugh together and fatten! 35 

The topic then changed to saltless diet. 

Gandhiji: “I have lived without salt for years in South Africa. 
Here I interrupted the rule but reverted to the saltless diet on further 
consideration. 53 

Rajaji: “When people are made to do without salt in their 
diet, they are likely to take to licking walls and eating clay like children 
to satisfy their natural craving for salt!” 

Gandhiji: “It will do them good. The walls will be cleaner! This 
is the beginning of the laugh we shall abandon ourselves to in Seva¬ 
gram.” 

It was now 9.45 p.m., getting late for Gandhiji to go to sleep. 

Gandhiji: “Now I am going to leave you if I am also to love you!” 

A meeting between Gandhiji and Rajaji was an event always to 
be looked forward to and by none more eagerly than Gandhiji him¬ 
self. Whenever they met, it was a feast of wit, wisdom and spariding 
good humour. But in 1942 Rajaji had differed from his Congress 
colleagues and Gandhiji on the “Quit India 55 demand, and had in 
consequence resigned from the Congress Working Committee. Knowing 
how unpopular his political views had become with a large Section of 
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Congressmen, including the Congress High Command, Rajaji had deli¬ 
berately been keeping himself away from Gandhiji after Candid jiV, t ('le¬ 
ase, at least till Gandhiji had made his first statement on the questions 
of the day, as he did not want to give anyone a chance to suspect 
that he had influenced the Mahatma’s decisions. That had made 
Gandhiji all the more eager to meet him. There was far more in common 
between them on the human plane than the differences that had of 
late marked their respective approach to some of the political prob¬ 
lems of the day. Rajaji had mortgaged his heart to Gandhiji even be¬ 
fore he had met him since the fame of the Mahatma’s South Afiirau 
deeds had reached India and Gandhiji — the fisher of men — on his 
part had ever sworn that a richer haul than Rajaji had not come 
into his net. 

Ever since the arrest of the Congress leaders in August, npjv, 
(Rajaji was not arrested because of his known opposition to “Ouil 
India”) Rajaji had been striving to bring about a rtippronc.hmiut 
between the Congress and the Muslim League for (Ire solution of 
the political deadlock. An intellectual child of the “Age of Reason” 
with unbounded faith in his power of persuasion, Rajaji felt that if 
the Congress and the Muslim League could be brought together on a 
common platform, the battle of independence would be won in no 
time. He had further persuaded himself that if the Congress agreed 
to the right of self-determination for the Muslim-majorily areas, as 
demanded by the Muslim League, the League would join hands with 
the Congress in demanding Indian independence and it would not 
then be possible for the British Power to refuse their joint demand. 

Both the premises were wrong. Jinnah was not prepared to have 
any settlement with the Congress while there was hope of securing 
better terms from the British Power which was always willing to oblige 
at India’s expense, and the British Government was not prepared to 
transfer power, come what may, at least during the pendency of the 
war. Had Rajaji’s expectations been realised, it would have certainly 
belied the whole history of the Muslim League’s communal policy, 
and 'the British policy of divide and rule. But to discover that for 
himself Rajaji needed to make an attempt. 

During Gandhiji’s fast in the Detention Camp, therefore, when the 
jail gates were temporarily forced open, Rajaji took the opportunity 
to put before him a formula for bringing about a settlement between 
the Congress and the Muslim League. The salient, features of his 
formula, later known as the Rajaji formula, were: (x) The Muslim 
League should endorse the Indian demand for independence and co¬ 
operate with the Congress in the formation of a Provisional Interim 
Government for the transitional period; (2) the Congress would 
agree, after the termination of war, to the appointment of a commission 
for demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west and north-east 
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of India, whcicin the Muslims were in absolute majority; (3) in the 
areas thus demarcated a plebiscite of all the inhabitants held on the 
basis of adult franchise or some equivalent device would decide the 
issue of separation from India. If the majority decided in favour of 
forming a sovereign State separate from India, such decision would be 
given effect to; (4) in the event of separation, mutual agreement 
would be entered into for safeguarding defence, commerce, communi¬ 
cations, and other essential matters; and finally (5) these terms would 
be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of full power and res¬ 
ponsibility for the governance of India. 

Gandhiji did not need a moment’s consideration to give his appro¬ 
val to it. Armed with his approval, Rajaji approached Jinnah, the 
President of the Muslim League. But Jinnah expressed his inability to 
approve of the foimula as it did not meet the League’s full demand 
for Pakistan. In a speech before the Muslim League Council he later 
characterised it as “a shadow and husk, maimed, mutilated, and 
moth-eaten Pakistan”. 1 He, however, offered to put the formula for 
consideration before the Muslim League Council if Rajaji so desired. 
Knowing full well that no useful purpose would be served by putting 
the foimula before the Council without having in the first instance 
Jinnah’s own approval, and feeling that it would be unfair to the 
public and hardly do justice to the scheme if it was disposed of in that 
hole-and-corner fashion, Rajaji released his formula, along with his 
coi respondence with Jinnah, to the Press. To Jinnah he finally wrote: 
“With it private negotiations end. It is necessary to take the public 
into confidence now.” 

At this stage Gandhiji entered into the picture. 

Four days before the “Quit India” resolution was passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee, on the 4th August, 1942, Gandhiji had 
made an important advance for a Congress-League settlement to Jinnah 
through a common Muslim friend — Meklai. The following were the 
terms of Gandhiji’s offer: 

Provided the Muslim League co-operated fully with the Con¬ 
gress demand for immediate independence without the slightest 
reservation, subject of course to the provision that independent 
India will permit the operations of the Allied armies In order 
to check Axis aggression and thus to help both China and Russia, 
the Congress will have no objection to the British Government 
transferring all the power it today exercises to the Muslim League 
on behalf of the whole of India, including the so-called Indian 
India. And the Congress will not only not obstruct any Government 
that the Muslim League may form on behalf of the people, but 
will even join the Government in running the machinery of the 
free State. 
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This was by way of clarification of a public dccluiatiou oi' 
a similar nature made by (he Congress President, Maulaua Azad, 
some time earlier. But Jinnah bad replied thal be could not lake note 
of any offer or any jaroposition thal was not directly made to him. 
Gandhiji was not the one to stand on ceremony and lie would have 
met Jinnah had he not a few days later been all of a sudden put 
into detention. 

In April, 1943, during Gandhiji’s detention, speaking- belorelhe 
open session of the Muslim League at Delhi, jinnah had declared 
that nobody would welcome it more than he if Gandhiji was really 
willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League: “If that 
is Mr. Gandhi’s desire, what is there to prevent him from writing direct 
to me?... Strong as this Government may be in this country, I cannot 
believe that it would have the daring to stop such a letter if it were 
sent to me. It would be a very serious thing indeed if such a letter 
were stopped. ... If there is any change of heart . .. he has only to 
drop a few lines to me. Then the Muslim League will not fail.” 

In answer Gandhiji wrote to Jinnah a letter expressing his will¬ 
ingness to meet him: “There seems to be an ‘if’ about your invitation. 
Do you say I should write only if I have changed my heart? Cod 
alone knows men’s hearts. I would like you lo take me as I am. Why 
should not both you and I approach the great question of communal 
unity as men determined on finding a common solution and work 
together to make our solution acceptable to all who are concerned 
with it or interested in it?” 1 

The Government stopped this letter from reaching Jinnah, but 
made the “substance” of it available to him. Thereupon jinnah 
declared that this was not the kind of letter which he hud wanted 
Gandhiji to write to him. He wanted Gandhiji first to agree to the 
Muslim League demand for Pakistan and then write to him! “This 
letter of Mr. Gandhi can only be construed as a move on his part to 
embroil the Muslim League to come into clash with the British Gov¬ 
ernment solely for the purpose of his release.” 3 

_ Revealing the substance of the letter, while withholding the letter, 
eminently suited both the parties to the tacit, conspiracy this time 
Jinnah and the British Power. But when next time, during; t he Cabinet 
Mission’s negotiations, Jinnah fell for the “substance” of a Congress 
letter at Lord Wavell’s hands, without waiting for the text, It cost 
him dear. (See Chapter ix, Section 2), 

What Gandhiji could not do while he was in prison, he set out 
to do as a free man after his release. At the same time as lie wrote 
his letter to Churchill in the small hours of the night of t 7th July, 
! 944 ( trust and use me for the sake of your people and mine”), he 
also wrote a letter to Jinnah addressing him as “Brother Jinnah” and 
signing the letter as “Your brother, Gandhi”: 
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There was a time when I was able to induce you to speak 
in the mother tongue. Today I venture to write to you in the 
mother tongue. I have already suggested a meeting between you 
and me in my invitation from jail, I have not yet written to you 
since my release. Today I feel prompted to do so. Let us meet 
whenever you wish. Do not regard me as an enemy of Islam or 
of Indian Muslims. I have always been a servant and friend to 
you and mankind. Do not disappoint me. 

The letter was deliberately written in Gujarati — the common 
mother tongue (whose very existance was denied in the philosophy 
of Pakistan) of the Hindus, Parsis and the Muslim community to 
which Jinnah belonged in Kathiawad and Gujarat. Prompt came the 
reply from “Brother Jinnah”, in English, from the House Boat 
“Queen Elizabeth” in Srinagar to “Dear Mr. Gandhi”, informing 
him that he would be “glad to receive” Gandhiji at his house in Bom¬ 
bay on his return from Kashmir some time in the middle of August, 
1944. Wrote Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Liberal leader, to Gandhiji: 
“I have no doubt that a big man like you can afford to be ‘received’!” 

2 

What had made Jinnah and the Muslim League so intransigent 
and what was this communal triangle which baffled all attempts of 
not only the whole of nationalist India but at a later stage of British 
statesmen, too ? 

There were three sides to the communal triangle — the Congress, 
the Muslim League and the British Power — representing the forces of 
nationalism, communalism 4 and imperialism respectively, engaged 
in a final struggle for survival. 

Inside this triangle and cutting across its sides was another tri¬ 
angle representing the economic struggle that was in progress at the 
same time. There were three parties to it, too. First there was the Bri¬ 
tish Power and the landed and other interests in India. Secondly, there 
was the middle class struggling for freedom from domination from above 
but parasitic in relation to those below. And thirdly, there were the 
masses ground down by two centuries of exploitation under foreign rule, 
conscious only of their misery and filled with a yearning for a better 
state which independence connoted to them. 

The discontented Muslim masses were susceptible to an appeal to 
their communal sentiment. That sentiment might have had a basis in 
reality some time in the historic past. But, as Mr. Casey, onetime 
Governor of Bengal, observed, the grievance had long since ceased to 
be operative and now rankled only as a memory. The Muslim League 
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assiduously worked it up to create a state of mind that could only be 
called, to use Mr. Casey’s expression, “Ilindu-phobia”, Observed 
Mr. Casey: “The Hindus, even if they wanted to, are (were) no 
longer in a position to indict social indignities and humiliations on 
the Muslims.” 5 

The communal problem was the creation of the reactionary forces 
represented by the British Imperialism in alliance with the conservative 
and the bourgeois sections in India. They captured coiunnmalisin in 
their struggle for political power, to disrupt the nationalist movement 
which threatened their security. What could be easier, for instance, than 
to tell the discontented Muslim masses that their misery was due to 
the Hindu money-lender, or to the Hindu zamindar, who were to 
them a reality, and to gloss over the tell-tale fact that the bulk of the 
Muslim League big guns were themselves remnants of the old feudal 
order — titled and landed gentry. 

And so Jinnah, onetime ardent Home Ruler, as the exponent of 
communalism found in the British Tory dichards and Llie British 
Indian bureaucrats and conservative landed and other vested interests, 
representing the old feudal order', his best allies, and fell it necessary 
to invoke the Islamic State in spite of his liberalism. He even til tend¬ 
ed the Friday Muslim prayers dressed in a sherwani in place of his 
usual Bond Street sartorial outfit. 

Communalism was not the name of a religious conllict carried on 
under a political label or of an economic conllict under the gar]) of 
religion. It was the result simply of confused thinking common to 
many classes which those who were playing for political power distort¬ 
ed and exploited lor their own ends. A notable, instance of this was 
the script question, i.e., whether the Devanagari or the Persian script 
should be the script for the lingua franca , which figured so largely in 
the controversy for partition, when less than xo per cent, of the Indians 
knew even how to read and write. 

Religious differences there had been in India even before the 
British arrived. Bigots and fanatics and internecine feuds among the 
various warring sects were not unknown in pre-British India. But 
the overall picture that met the eye was one of amalgamation 
and synthesis of races and religions, languages, cultures and creeds. 
Muslim rulers had non-Muslim ministers, generals and conn eillors, whom 
they trusted and of whom they were proud, and the Hindu and Sikh 
rulers had Muslim ministers, generals and councillors hi the same 
way. There were confederacies of Muslims and non-Muslims, there 
were great eclectic religious movements represented by several schools of 
Sufism with sages and saints revered alike by Hindus and Muslims. 
Urdu itself, the language of the vast bulk of the Muslims in north 
India, was an amalgam of Persian and the SanskriUe. dialect pre¬ 
valent in India when the Muslims arrived, The struggle for power never 
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took a separatist turn and by and large left the masses untouched. 
The phenomenon of mass rivalry between Hindus and Muslims and 
the movement lor separation of which Jinnah and the Muslim League 
became the mouthpiece (as an ex-Governor ol the Punjab, Sir John 
Maynard, writing in Foreign Affairs, London, testified) began under Bri¬ 
tish rule. “It is, of course, true,” wrote Sir John, “that British authority 
could not have established and could not now maintain itself but for the 
iissiparous tendency, of which the Hindu-Muslim antagonism is one 
manifestation. It is also true that the mass rivalry of the two comm¬ 
unities began under British rule. Persecuting rulers made their appear¬ 
ance from time to time in the pre-British era. ... But the Hindu and 
Muslim masses... worshipped peacefully side by side at the same shrines.” 

It was no sudden or spontaneous development either. Behind it 
lay a whole chapter of British Imperial diplomacy. A recital of this 
painful chapter is rendered necessary here as it provides the key to 
the understanding of what followed. As any biologist will tell us, emb- 
ryology holds the secret of many an anatomical riddle. 

It was Lord Elphinstonc, the Governor of Bombay, who in a 
minute dated 14th May, 1859, wrote that “Divide et Impera was the 
old Roman motto, and it should be ours.” 6 

It was again a British Commandant, Col. John Coke, who at 
about the lime of the Indian rising of 1857, wrote: “Our endeavour 
should be to uphold in full force the (for us fortunate) separation 
which exists between the different religions and races, not to endeavour 
to amalgamate them.” 

During and after the rising of 1857, which ended the last vestige 
of the Moghul rule in India, the Muslims were under a cloud. “To 
them were attributed all the horrors and calamities of that terrible 
time.” 7 They were discriminated against, “shut out alike from official 
employ and from the recognised professions.” 8 Those who had taken part 
in the rising — the ruling class, their dependants and beneficiaries, 
pardcularly the Muslim gentry — took long to be reconciled to the 
new order. Partly out of resentment of what they had suffered at the 
hands of the British (and this included spoliation and extermination of 
the old Muslim system of education 9 ) they did not take kindly to 
English education and their share in the middle class development 
remained weak. The English-educated Hindu forged ahead in the ser¬ 
vices, in industry and in commerce. 

Round about 1871, fifteen years after the rising of 1857, when 
the anti-British sentiment among all sections of ihe Muslims had grown 
to a dangerous extent, the British began to feci that the Government’s 
past policy in respect of the Muslims was inexpedient. It found ex¬ 
pression in. the championship of the Muslims a race ruined 
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under the British rule”'® — by W. W. Hunter, a British ollicial in the 

Government of India. 

This feeling was accentuated after the rise ol the nationalist move¬ 
ment in the middle eighties in which the Hindu intelligentsia - being 
the more advanced — wcie naturally niorc piominenL I In. bust session 
of the Indian National Gongicss was held at Bombay in iBBfj. It 
was attended by only two ivl usl 1 m s. Xhc second one hi tin next yi ai 
in Calcutta was attended by 33, and the sixth m 1890, by 15b Muslim 
delegates out of a total of 702, or 22 percent. As more and mine 
M uslim s began to be drawn to the movement, the Biitish Government 
became restive. To win the Muslims back to loyalty to the British 
thereafter became the recognised ollicial policy. 

In a letter elated nth May, 1906, to Lord Minto, the then Vice¬ 
roy, Lord Morley, the Secretary ol Stale l'ov India, uTeuiug to a 
conversation he had with the Piincc of Wales who had been on a 
visit to India, wrote: “He talked of the National Congress rapidly 
becoming a great power... . There it is, whether we like it 01 not.” 11 

Lord Minto wrote back: “i have been thinking a good deal 
lately of a possible counterpoise to Congress aims, i think we may 
find a solution in the Council of lhiuces or in an elaboration <>i that 
idea, a Privy Council not only of Native Rulers, but of a few oilier 
big men.... ” 12 

Five weeks later, on the 19th June, 190G, die Secretary of State 
again wrote to the Viceroy: “Everybody warns us that a new spirit 
is growing and spreading over India. Lawrence, Chuol, Sydney Low, 
all sing the same song: ‘You cannot go on governing in the same spit it ; 
you have got to deal with the Congress Party and Congiess principles, 
whatever you may think of them. Be sure that before long Moha¬ 
mmedans will throw in their lot with the Congressmen against you 
and so on and so forth.’ I clo not know how true this may or may 
not be.” 

Lord Minto’s reply of 27th June, rgoG, showed that he was fully 
alive to the danger. 

What followed is a matter of history. On rst October, 1906, His 
Highness the Aga Khan led a deputation of Muslims to Lord Minto 
at Simla (“command performance”) to ask that “tire Mohammedan 
community should be represented as a community” and that the 
position of the Mohammedans should be estimated “not merely on 
their numerical strength but in respect to the political importance 
(which the late irrepressible Maulana Mohammad Ali, the nationa¬ 
list Muslim leader, used to paraphrase as ‘political impotence’ 1 ) of 
the community and the service it rendered to the Empire.” 

Lord Minto replied in terms that thereafter set the pattern for 
all official pronouncements relating to communal 1 st claims: ‘T am 
entirely in accord with you ... I can only say that the Mohammedan 
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community may rest assured thal their political rights and interests as 
a community will be safeguarded by any administrative reorganisa¬ 
tion with which I am concerned.” 

Following upon the deputation to the Viceroy the Muslim League 
was formed the same year. 

Interesting light is thrown on the origin and nature of the H. H. 
the Aga Khan’s performance by an entry in Lady Minto's Diary under 
the date 3rd October, 1906. Referring to the death of Nawab Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk, “the great Mohammedan leader” one finds the following, 
mentioned as among his good points: “He it was who engineered 
the recent Mohammedan deputation.” In the same Diary under the 
date 1st October, 1906, which is set down as “a very eventful day, 
and epoch in Indian history”, is another equally illuminating entry. 
That evening Lady Minto received a letLer from an official (name 
undisclosed) which ran: “I must send Your Excellency a line to 
say that a very big thing has happened today, a work of statesman¬ 
ship that will affect India and Indian history for many a long year. 
It is nothing less than the pulling back of 62 millions of people from 
joining the ranks of the seditious opposition.” 

The philosopher-statesman Secretary of State for India in his letter 
to the Viceroy dated 28th January, 1909, warned: “We have to take 
care that in picking up the Mussulmans we do not drop our Hindu 
parcels and this makes it impossible to blurt out the full length to which 
we are or we may be ready to go in the Moslem direction.” 

Later, however, as the fruits of this policy began to give him a 
foretaste of what was coming, the Liberal British statesman in Lord 
Morlcy began to feel uneasy. On 6th August, 1909, we find him writ¬ 
ing to Lord Minto in regard to Sir Theodore Morrison, who was 
pressing the suit for his Muslim clients loo holly in the India Council: 
“Morrison is pertinaceous up to the eleventh hour about his M. friends; 
insists on our pledges, and predicts a storm of M.’s reproach and dis¬ 
satisfaction. It may be so. On the other hand, G. predicts that depart¬ 
ure from the line we have agreed upon in our dispatch, would provoke 
at least as much reproach and dissatisfaction among the Hindus.” 

On 26th August, he again wrote to Lord Minto: “Morrison tells 
me that a Mohometcn is coming over here ... to see me. . . . What¬ 
ever happens, I am quite sure that it was high time to put our foot 
definitely down and let them know that the process of haggling has 
gone on long enough, come what may. I am only sorry we could not 
do it earlier.” 

The last entry under 6th December, 1909, relating to this dismal 
episode, records the Secretary of State for India writing to his Viceroy 
with ill-concealed chagrin: “I won’t follow you again into our 
Mohammedan dispute. Only I respectfully remind yon once more 
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that it was your early speech about their extra claims that first started 
the M. hare. I am convinced my decision was best.” 

But it was too late. The “counterpoise to Congress aims” was 
created in the form of communal representation in the Mmlo-Morley 
Reforms. Sixty-two million Muslims were “pulled back” fxom joining, 
the seditious ranks. A Governor of East Bengal (Lord Cur/on’s creat¬ 
ion), Sir Bampfyldc Fuller, summed up the new policy in ;i classical 
phrase — the “favourite wife” policy! Gandhiji gave it the more 
familiar name “monkey justice” a fie r the fable of two eats and a loaf 
of bread, who went to “justice monkey” for a settlement of (heir dis¬ 
pute and got nothing for their share, while the wily “judge” appropri¬ 
ated the whole to himself as his legal fee! 

The most surprising part of it was that the very power that had 
deliberately started the “hare” of communalism, Inter called upon 
nationalist India to run it to the ground or be kept, out of its own, The 
device of the communal electorates served its purpose so well, in the 
sense in which it was devised, that a decade later we find a .successor 
Secretary of State for India, Montagu, and the Viceroy, Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, put it on record that, “Division by creeds and classes means 
the creation of political camps organised against each other, and teaches 
men to think as partisans and not as citizens. , . . We regard any 
system of communal electorates, therefore, as a very serious hindrance 
to the development of the self-governing principle,” 13 The authors of 
the Montford scheme of Reforms went on to add that the principle 
works so well that once it has been fully established, it so entrenches 
communalism that one could hardly then abandon the principle even 
if one wished to do so. 

And so the system of communal franchise was retained in Mont¬ 
ford Reforms also. 


For a brief while, during the momentous Khilafat days (ipao- 
24) nationalism became the order of the day and communal ant¬ 
agonisms were all forgotten.^ To this golden period or Hindu-Moslim 
unity Gandhiji continued nostalgically to return till the end of his 
c ays. After the collapse of the Khilafat movement, following upon the 
abolition of the Khilafat by Mustafa Kemal Pasha, communalism was 
once more set into motion, and right almost till the end the “divide 
anti rule . technique continued consciously and deliberately to be used 
by the British Power to thwart the forces of nationalism in the struggle 
or independence. Lord Olivier, Secretary of State for India in the 
Labour Government under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, admitted it in 
as many words: No-one with any close acquaintance of Indian affairs 

bias . t0 T , den X thc wl30i « there is a predominant. 

Darflv on ti ^ ° Cia , C 0 T~ \ n * n( ^ a m favour of the Muslim community, 

leiskt ST" f c ? 3er , sympathy but more largely as a maL 
wngnt against Hindu nationalism (Italics mine). 
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The Frankenstein of communalism had by now begun to give 
its creator an occasional headache by its unpredictable pranks. That 
made a tactical variation in its management sometimes necessary. It 
came into play on the next occasion. 

In January, 1925, Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State 
for India, wrote to Lord Reading, the Viceroy: “The more it is made 
obvious that these antagonisms (supported by the infinite variation of 
nationality, sect and religion) are profound and affect immense and 
irreconcilable sections of the population, the more conspicuously is 
the fact illustrated that we, and we alone, can play the part of 
composers.” 16 

Three years later, the ten years’ limit fixed by the authors of the 
Montford scheme for determining the next instalment of political reforms 
was about to expire and the chance of the Labour Party being returned 
to power in the next elections was in the offing. In November, 1927, 
the announcement about the appointment of the “all-white” Simon 
Commission, which was to report on the progress of the constitutional 
reforms introduced in 1921 (Montford Reforms) and to make recom¬ 
mendations for further advance, was made. Ostensibly this was done 
in response to “Indian political pressure to secure anticipation of the 
statute” but really because “we could not afford to run the slightest 
risk that the nomination of the 1928 Commission should be in the 
hands of our successors.” 17 

The opposition to this move was so great that not only the Con¬ 
gress but a number of other political parties, including a section of 
the Muslim League under Jinnah, boycotted it. His Lordship there¬ 
upon sent the following directive to the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, on 10th 
January, 1928: “We have always relied on the non-boycotting Mos¬ 
lems, on the depressed community, on the business interests, and 
on many others, to break clown the attitude of boycott.” 18 And again: 
“I should advise Simon to see at all stages important people who are 
not boycotting the Commission, particularly Moslems and the depressed 
classes. I should widely advertise all his interviews with representative 
Moslems. The whole policy now is ... to terrify the immense Hindu popul¬ 
ation by the apprehension that the Commission having been got hold of by the 
Moslems, may present a report altogether destructive of the Hindu position , there¬ 
by securing a solid Moslem support , and leaving Jinnah high and dry.” 19 
(Italics mine). 

Further lines of cleavage were suggested by his Lordship in the 
course of the same letter in the following terms: “Dominion Status 
means the ‘right to decide their own destinies’, and this right we are 
not prepared to accord to India.... It is fair to infer from this that 
separatism (the movement: for severing the tie with Britain) should be 
regarded as a hostile movement, and if that is so, its representatives 
ought not to be treated in the same way as the representatives of 
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other political movements, which though they may be unreasonable 
or ill-timed, are not illegitimate.” 

History docs not repeat itself but the basic patterns of events very 
often do. What Minto sowed Morley had to reap; wliat Lord Linlithgow 
did Lord Pelhick-Lawrencc and Sir Stafloid Clripps had to pay For. 
Nor was Lord Birkenhead the only British high functional y to “leave 
Jinnah high and dry” when Jinnah refused to adjust liiiusi II to (Ik* 
shifting exigencies of British diplomacy as at the time of I’atlition. 

The British Power missed no opportunity to eneomage the lissipur- 
ous trend and to turn it into a vested interest, ft conlenod titles, 
positions, jobs with big emoluments and other concessions and peiqui- 
sites, which it was within its power to give to those who advoiated 
and encouraged disunity while all those who worked lor union between 
the various religious groups were not only ignoted but wete made 
targets of special governmental displeasuie. In the matter of consult" 
ation and representation in political discussions only the conmumal- 
ist Muslim section was given official recognition while numerous other 
influential Muslim organisations including the nationalist Muslims 
were not recognised. 

In pursuance of this policy, at the Second Round Table Cion th¬ 
ence in London, in 1931, no nationalist Muslim was invited while 
the British Power’s “old stand by”, H.H. ihe. Aga Khun, was summ¬ 
oned to lead his Muslim contingent to oppose, with tilt 1 help of “de¬ 
pressed classes”, and sidetrack India’s demand for the transfer of 
political power. 

Every care was taken to prevent a successful settlement between 
the parties themselves by encouraging the expectation that Ihe ruling 
power could always be counted upon to confer more on ihe intran¬ 
sigent group than the other parties could reasonably yield. An out¬ 
standing instance was in 1932, when the Hindus and Muslims had 
all hut arrived at a complete agreement among themselves in the 
Unity Conference at Allahabad. The only important issue that remain¬ 
ed to be settled was the reconstitution of Sind, which at that time 
formed a part of Bombay Presidency, into a separate Muslim-nuvjority 
Province, and the adoption of the system of joint electorate in the 
place of separate electorate. But just when the Muslim representatives 
In the conference had agreed to joint electorate on the condition that 
Sind was constituted a separate Province, Sir Samuel Bourn, the 
then Secretary of State for India, went out of his way to concede the 
same demand without joint electorate. As a result the conference failed. 

During the quarter of a century since the system of separa te 
electorate was introduced, a considerable rich middle class had grown 
up among the Muslims. With the prospect of democratic political 
reforms, which were later embodied in the 1935 India Act, this wealthy 
conservative Muslim class began to feel uncertain as to their future. 
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With their financial help and support the .Muslim League was re¬ 
surrected. Jinnah, who had retired from polidcs and taken to Privy 
Council practice in England after the Second Round Tabic Conlciencc, 
was invited to return to lead the Muslims. He reorganised the Muslim 
League, and Muslim communalism entered upon a new phase of its 
career. The League had not yet been sufficiently oiganisecl when the 
1937 elections took place with the result that it got less than 5 percent, 
of even the Muslim votes while the Congress swept the polls and was 
invited to take power in 7 out of 11 Provinces. 

The framers of the 1935 Government af India Act had expected 
that, with their power at the Centre still intact, they would, by dint 
of the vast reserve powers of interference vested in the Governors of 
the Provinces, be able to create a breach between Congressmen inside 
and outside the Legislatures, and play off the various communities, 
groups, sections ancl vested interests against one another, so that they 
would all look to the British for patronage and support. That would 
prevent full Provincial autonomy from being exercised by the Congress 
Ministries. This expectation of theirs was foiled by Gandhiji’s wise, 
lar-sceing and resolute firmness and the political genius of the Congress 
High Command. The Congress refused to accept office unless there 
was an assurance that the Governors would not make use of their 
veto and emergency powers, and that the advice of the Ministries would 
not be “set aside in regard to their constitutional activities”. The 
Governors refused to divest themselves of “certain obligations” which 
the Parliament had imposed upon them and a constitutional dead¬ 
lock followed. The Assemblies were not called in seven Provinces, 
Interim Ministries were appointed to “conceal” this “breakdown”, 
as Prof. Bcrriedale Keith put it. Tor four months the Congress stood 
out. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies 
drew near, the Government always “ultra-sensitive over questions 
of prestige” yielded, and the Congress Ministries took over power 
in the seven Provinces, while in the remaining four Provinces Indepen¬ 
dent Coalition Ministries functioned. 

Disruption in the Congress ranks was prevented by sending 
second-line leadership in the legislatures and the Provincial Cabinets, 
while the bulk of the top-ranking leaders kept out and set up a Par¬ 
liamentary Board to direct, regulate and keep under strict discipline 
the working of the Congress Ministries. At the same time the chances 
of the Governors to set up intrigues within the Cabinet over which 
they had the statutory right to preside, were eliminated by the tech¬ 
nique, which the Congress Ministers adopted, of settling all vital 
questions by informal consultations among themselves and placing 
only their agreed conclusions before the Governor at the formal meet¬ 
ings of the Cabinet. 

But the British Power partly retrieved by the back-door what it 
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had lost in front. At the time of the formation of the Ministries 
in the Congress Provinces, there was a landslide in the ranks of the 
Muslim Leaguers in favour of joining hands with the Congiess. They 
were prepared to cooperate with the Congress as members of a Coal¬ 
ition Government in carrying out Congress policies so long as they 
were not required to sign the Congress pledge. The Congress would 
have liked to accommodate them but it was afraid of introducing inlo 

the fortress the Trojan horse of the Muslim Leaguers with lire British 

influence ensconced in its belly. And so the Congress Miuisliies were 
formed without the Muslim League. This decision of the Congress 
High Command taken against Gandhiji’s best judgment proved to he 
a tactical error of the first magnitude. The proferred hand which the 
Congress found itself compelled to reject, the British Power was but 
too glad firmly to grasp. No sooner had the Congress Ministries resign¬ 
ed in the Provinces in October, 1939, as a protest against declaring 
India at war without her consent, than Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, 
took advantage of it and announced that the return of (he Congress 
to office would be conditional upon its entering inlo coalition wilh 
the League even in Provinces where the Congress commanded an abso¬ 
lute majority in the legislature. Further, by declaring that no political 
change would be made which had not the approval and consent of 
the Muslim League and the other minorities, he practically put the: 
official seal and sanedon on an anti-Gongress coalition with the. power 
to veto all political advance. Lord Linlithgow on Bth August, 194o, 
declared: “It goes without saying that they (His Majesty’s Government) 
could not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for 
the peace and welfare of India to any system of Government whose 
authority is directly denied by large and powci’ful elements in Indian 
national life. Nor could they be parlies to coercion of such dements 
into submission to such a Government.” 

Thus, the three evils with which later the successor Labour Govern¬ 
ment and Lord Linlithgow’s successors in office had to contend and 
contend in vain, viz., the establishment of parity between the minority 
and the majority, putting the imprimatur of the British Government 
on the disruption of India’s political unity, and conceding to the mino¬ 
rity the right to veto the political advance of the country except on its 
own terms, were brought into being by Lord Linlithgow during his 
term of office. As a record of sabotage of nationalism and democracy 
tins perhaps stands unexcelled by any Viceroy before or after. 

The Federal part of the Government of India Act of 1935, which 
would have introduced the principle of responsibility at the Centre, as 
it had been introduced in the Provinces, had always been a thorn in 
Jinnah’s side. Lord Linlithgow accepted the Muslim League’s demand 
to scrap it when, on the nth September, 1939, he announced 
that preparations in connection with the introduction of Federation 
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would remain in suspense during the pendency of the war. The ann- 
ouuccment was hailed by Jinnali with a sigh of relief and the Working 
Committee of the Muslim League passed a resolution on the 18th 
September, appreciating the suspension, and expressing the hope that 
the federal, scheme would be abandoned completely. 

The strong Indian nationalist stand vis-a-vis India’s participation 
in the war had very much exasperated the Conservative Coalition 
Government in Great Britain under Churchill, and the diehard bureau¬ 
cracy in India headed by Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, and they 
did everything in their power to help and strengthen the Muslim. 
League to offset the Congress. 

In Bengal, Fazlul TJuq, who was heading a Coalition Ministry 
commanding Lhe confidence of the Legislature, was forced to resign 
in March, 1943, on pain of dismissal, and a League Minis Lry under 
Nazimuddin was installed in its place. The Governor allowed Nazi- 
muddin to strengthen Ills position by raising the number of Ministers 
to 13 -with an equal number of Parliamentary Secretaries, whereas 
he had refused fazlul Huq permission to expand his Cabinet of eight 
by the addition of two Scheduled Caste members. 

In Sind, Allah Bux, a nationalist Muslim, who was heading the 
Provincial Ministry, was dismissed by the Governor in October, 194.2, 
for returning his title of “Khan Bahadur” and “O.B.E.” as a protest 
against British refusal to meet nationalist India’s demand for freedom. 
The League leader in the Assembly was invited and helped by the 
Governor to form the Ministry. 

In Assam, Rohini Kumar Chaudhury (Independent) claimed 
that he was in a position to form a Ministry but he was not invited 
to do so, but the League leader was asked by the Governor to form 
a Ministry in August, 1942. 

The Muslim League, too, had kept out of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council 20 but, unlike the Congress, it was not because Britain did 
not give India independence but because it did not concede the 
commuualist demand of the League forthwith. The League, however, 
cooperated with the war effort negatively by opposing the “Quit 
India” demand of the Congress which it denounced as an attempt 
to bully the British and to bypass the League. And so the two got 
along in close, tacit alliance. 

Individual Leaguers continued to give vigorous support to the 
war effort. Some of the League members were among the most lavish 
subscribers to the British war fund and Muslims as a class reaped 
rich rewards — particularly in Provinces where Muslim League 
Ministries were in power —- in tire form of war contracts and war¬ 
time share in the distributive trades. This nouveau riche class provided 
further impetus and backing to the League’s demand for Pakistan. 

A theory began to be propounded by the British diehard cons ti¬ 
ll 1 
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lutioual pundits Lhal the democratic principle of decisions by majority 
vote was not applicable to India as Hindus and Muslims were “dis¬ 
parate elements” and were not agreed on the “fundamental rules of 
the game”. Therefore, the “right of self-determination” of the. Muslims 
as a community should be recognised. A constitutional garb was pro¬ 
vided to this undemocratic and reactionary move by the ‘Two-nation” 
theory of the Muslim League. Top-ranking Conservatives like Wmt- 
erton, Amery, Zetland and Churchill did their best by their utterances 
in Parliament and outside to put their imprimatur on and give curren¬ 
cy to this theory. Said Mr. Amery in liis speech on the 18th November, 

194.1: “Rightly or wrongly, the experience of the Provincial Sell-Govern¬ 
ment onBritish Parliamentary lines has convinced the Moslems ... I hat 
they cannot submit to any central Government for India in which 
the executive is directly dependent on a Parliament uy majority, 
which if Provincial experience is any guide would be an obedient mouthpiece, of 
the Congress High Command." (Italics mine). The British Government 
also set the fashion of stigmatising the Congress as “Hindu” — though 
unlike the League its door was open !o all, it had a large number of 
Muslims on its roles, a Muslim as its President on more than one 
occasion, and Muslims as members of its executive -and “totalitarian” 
for enforcing upon its nominees in the legislatures party discipline on 
which the very fabric of the British Party system rests. 

It might have been a curious coincidence but it is significant 
that it was shortly after Jinnah’s interview with Lord Linlithgow early 
in 1940, during which the Viceroy urged that the Muslim League 
should abandon its “negative attitude” and come out with “concrete 
proposals”, that tire Muslim League officially put forth its Pakistan 
demand in its Lahore resolution of March, 1940,011 the basis of its 
two-nation theory. The operative part of this resolution ran: 

No constitutional plan would be . . . acceptable to the 
Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic principles, 
viz., that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into 
regions which should be so constituted with such territorial read¬ 
justments as may be necessary; that the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority, as in the north-western and eastern 
zones of India, should be grouped to constitute independent 
States in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign. 

Lord Linlithgow also adopted the steady policy of helping the 
League to consolidate its power and form Muslim League Ministries 
in the Provinces where Congress had resigned from office. Whereas at 
the beginning of the war there was not a single Muslim League 
Ministry in any of the Provinces, by the time Lord Linlithgow retired 
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from his gadi in November, 1943, in all the four Provinces of Bengal, 
Assam, the North-West Frontier Province and Sind, which were 
claimed by the League for Pakistan, Muslim League Ministries had 
been established with the active support of the Viceroy. 

A further step in this direction was taken when after the comm¬ 
encement of Gandliiji’s fast in the Aga Khan Palace Detention Gamp 
in February, 1943, three of the Viceroy’s Executive Councillors resigned 
as a protest against the Government’s policy and fresh nominations 
were made by Lord Linlithgow to fill the vacancies. Commented 
The Mew Statesman and Nation on 8th May, 1943." "The newcomers 
are not an impressive team, but the most significant point about them 
is that the composition of the Council now realises Mr. Jinnah’s ideal 
of parity in numbers, between Muslims and Hindus. When once this 
precedent is established, it will be claimed by the minority community 
as a vested right. This seems a reckless innovation.” 

The anti-British slogan was still kept up by the Afuslim League. 
Otherwise it would have lost stmding with the Muslim masses. 
But care was taken not to get "embroiled” with the British Power. 
The latLer could very well afford to pay that price. The more strength 
the Muslim League could muster the more efficiently could it be 
used as a counterpoise to the Congress demand for independence. 

For all that there was not any love lost between the British and the 
League and neither fully trusted the other. Both understood it was 
a marriage of convenience. For the time being they were indispensable 
to each other though for different reasons and not quite identical ends. 
The Muslim League supported the British Power in India. In return 
it had the British Power’s support "in practice if not in pretence” 21 
where the British needed the League’s cooperation against the Con¬ 
gress, but where the British could manage to hold their own without 
the League — as in the case of the Punjab — they resolutely kept 
the League at arms’ length. 

With increasing consciousness of its value to the British Power 
the League’s intransigence grew. It insisted that before there could be 
any negotiations with the Congress for a settlement, the Congress 
must accept for itself the role of a Hindu communalist body, and must 
agree to recognise the Muslim League as the sole representative 
of the Indian Muslims and undertake not to recognise any Muslim who 
was not a member of the Muslim League. When this utterly impossible 
condition was not accepted, it adopted an air of offended generosity. 

In 1935, before this noti-possumus attitude had hardened into 
a rigid, unalterable condition, a communal pact was actually reached 
between Jinnah and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the then Congress President. 
The Congress agreed to the pact, but the League later demanded 
that the Hindu Mahasabha — the Hindu communalist opposite num¬ 
ber of the Muslim League — should also agree to it, and on the 
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ground of the Mahasabha’s non-adherence, the League repudiated 

the whole thing. _ .. .. 

The Muslim League’s claim that it represented all die Muslims 

of India could not be contested as the League refused to publish its 
membership figures. In the absence of disproof the British Government 
in practice accepted the claim. 

Most of the League’s propaganda was negative. It refused to 
define the nature of Pakistan that was to be and never died to [dace 
the full picture of Pakistan either before the Muslims or those who 
were to concede itj it refused to define wfiat I akislan meant even 
geographically. The reason was patent. No mailer how the boundar¬ 
ies of Pakistan were drawn, Muslims were so distributed all over India 


that a substantial portion of them would still be left behind. The 
League was well aware that if Pakistan wore defined, “it would at 
once lose its attraction for Lhe millions of Muslims who would then 
obviously be left out of its benefits.” 27. Ultimately Pakistan was 
defined by division itself. 

The fact was that the idea of Pakistan did not boar analysis, 
but it provided an excellent battle-cry. It had to lie kept up as a bright 
and undefined ideal. And so, when Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a statement 
on 16th April, 1941, invited the League President to present the pro¬ 
position in specific terms so that the Congress could discuss it, Jinuu.Ii 
contemptuously rejected the offer, saying that t he “principle*’ of parti¬ 
tioning India must first be accepted by the Congress. 

Previously the British used to claim that the framing of a con¬ 
stitution was Britain’s special responsibility and ihcy could not possibly 
abdicate it in favour of the Indians. But as soon as they found that 
the League could be depended upon to insist on conditions which the 
Congress could not concede without committing political suicide, 
they made prior agreement between the League and the Congress 
as a pre-condition for discussing independence, and when the Congress 
could not accept that condition, they accused it of wanting power for 

itself. The League’s intransigence thus became the British Power’s 
trump card. 

While there was a chance of maintaining their power in 
India, the British encouraged but did not identify themselves with 
the League’s Pakistan demand. It was to be used mainly as a threat 
against Congress nationalism. But as the League became more and 
more conscious of its value to the British power, it insisted on having 
its pound of flesh which the British were unwilling at that stage to 
yield. But for the time being each needed the other, “The forces re¬ 
presented by the League needed British support for their continued 
existence ... imperialism in India needed the support of those forces.” 73 
And so the tacit alliance between the two continued in spile of the 
divergence of their aims and the resulting occasional jolts, 
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Remarked Mr, Ailhur Moore, the editor of the European-owned 
Calcutta daily, 1 he Statesman : “By insisting on the theoretical path ol 
legal constitution-making by Indians themselves — and that, Loo, in war 
time ol all times —- ITis Majesty’s Government has inevitably increased 
India’s suspicion of its ultimate good faith.” 24 

It was the growing evidence of this ugly reality that had led to 
the “Quit India” demand of the Congress. No wonder Jinnah regarded 
it as a move directed against the League and himself as, if success¬ 
ful, it would have taken away from him his baigaining counter with 
the Congress, viz. die veto on independence, which the presence of 
the British Power gave him. 

Communalism is a vicious spiral. Once it is set going it takes 
care of itself. Il calls into being counter communalism and the two 
act and react on each other with ever-increasing vehemence. That 
stage had not cjuite yet been reached. It is not improbable that fnm 
and wise handling by the third party which had set it in motion, or 
in the alternative — if it had, as Gandhiji had diagnosed that it had, 
become morally incapable of it — its unconditional retirement from 
the scene in the spirit of the “Quit India” demand might have even at 
that stage stemmed the onward progress of communalism to the 
final disaster. As things stood in the year 1944, inside the British 
system the problem posed by the communal triangle defied all solution. 
Outside it, it would have had no existence. 

3 

It was in this political and historical background that the Gandhi- 
Jinnah talks of 1944 were held. Everybody except the British Power 
was weary of the political deadlock. Pressure on Jinnah both inside 
the League and outside had been growing to come to a settlement 
with the Congress in order to clear the way for independence. 

There were widespread hopes and expectations in the country that 
something tangible would result from these talks. In an extraordinary 
statement Jinnah called Gandhiji “Mahatma” and appealed for a 
period of political truce. “It has been the universal desire that we 
should meet. Now that we are going to meet, help us. We are coming 
to grips. Bury the past.” 25 

The British Government felt genuinely perturbed by the prospect 
of a settlement. The Viceroy made it known on the eve of the meeting 
that “there must be . .. agreement in principle between Hindus and 
Muslims and all important elements” 26 before the British Government 
could think of even a transitional national Government with limited 
powers, It was followed by a leading article in the London Times: 
“No agreement between Mr. Gandhi and Mr, Jinnah, however satis- 
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factory to their adherents, can materially advance political progress in 
India unless it takes into account wider interests . . . the anxiety of the 
depressed classes . .. the claims of the Princes... . ” 27 

The announcement of the coming meeting angered a section 
of the Hindus, particularly the members of the Hindu Mahasabha. A 
batch of fanatical young men decided to prevent the meeting Ironi 
taking place. In a letter to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru I wrote: 

You must have seen in the papers a report of the doings of 
the (Hindu Mahasabha) picketers at Sevagram. . . . On tlve first 
day the leader of the batch had blurted out that this was only 
the first step and, if necessary, force would be used to prevent 
Bapu from going to meet Jinnah. Yesterday they gave intimation 
that they would physically prevent him from going out of the 
hut, and planted pickets at all the three exits leading out of the hut. 

This morning I had an intimation on the telephone from 
the District Superintendent of Police that they intended serious mis¬ 
chief, and, therefore, the police would be compelled to take 
action. Bapu had proposed to go all alone in their midst and 
proceed to Wardha (railway station) on foot unless they them¬ 
selves changed their mind and asked him to get into the ear. . .. 
Just before his departure, the I). S. P. came and said that he 
had arrested the picketers after giving them due notice, when all 
persuasion had failed.... 

The leader of the picketers appeared to be very highly strung, 
fanatical and of a neurotic type, which caused some anxiety. 
Searching of his person after arrest revealed a full-sized dagger. 2 ” 
When the police officer who arrested him bantcringly remarked 
that at any rate he (the picketer) had had the satisfaction of 
becoming a martyr, quick came the reply, “No, that will he 
when someone assassinates Gandhiji.” “Why not leave it to the 
leaders to settle it among themselves? For instance, Savarkar (the 
Hindu Mahasabha leader) might come and do the job,” jocularly 
remarked the police officer in question. The reply was, “That will 
be too great an honour for Gandhiji. The jatnadar will be quite 
enough for the purpose.” 

The person referred to as jamadar was his fellow-pickcter — 
Nathuram Vinayak Godse. Three and a half years later the tragic, 
prophecy was fulfilled. 

A large number of Khaksars — a para-military Muslim organi¬ 
sation in imitation of Hitler’s S. S. organisation based on the Fuehrer 
principle had swarmed into Bombay and were holding parades to 
create the proper “atmosphere” to stimulate a Congress-League settle¬ 
ment! The Communists were holding mass meetings which would 
compel the two leaders to unite in the defence of democracy as 
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symbolised by Russian resistance to Nazi aggression. Fearing that 
Gandhiji was going to accept the League’s demand for Pakistan, 
the Sikhs had come out with their demand for “Sikhistan” — a 
self-determining State in the Punjab — formed on “property basis”, 
meaning obviously that areas where they had by their toil turned 
waste land into rich agricultural fax ms and in which the bulk of their 
landed property was located, should be constituted into a separate 
sovereign Sikh StaLe. The Bombay police authorities by way of precau¬ 
tion promulgated an order proJiibiting the use of “a certain number 
of roads and public places except by those persons who are resident 
in the locality surrounding those roads and by persons who genuinely 
need to visit those persons.” To it Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah had added a 
characteristic announcement of his own: “Press representatives, I 
hope, will understand that obviously the meeting is not open to the 
Press and, therefore, I would request them not to take the trouble of 
coming to my house. .. . Photographers and film companies are at 
liberty to lake photos and shots on the arrival of Mr. Gandhi.” 

A dramatic little interlude was provided when one day, while 
the talks were in progress, an officer of the Criminal Investigation 
Department came to Birla House and said that the Commissioner 
of police had sent him to look for Aruna Asaf Ali who would be coming 
to meet Gandhiji at night. 

“What would you expect me to do in case she comes?” Gandhiji 
scribbled on a slip of paper. 

“We understand she is coming to surrender herself to the police.” 

“But suppose she is not coming with a view to surrender?” 

“Then we shall keep a sharp watch and do our duty. Even as 
it is we are on the alert. Our information is — she is actually in this 
house." 

Gandhiji laughed : “I do not even know whether she is in Bom¬ 
bay.” 

The police officer thanked him : “I am sure you won’t inislead 
us Mahatmaji!” 

id +• 

The talks with Jinnah began on the glh September, 1944, and 
continued for 18 days at Jinnah’s residence at 10, Mount Pleasant 
Road, Bombay. Gandhiji sent Jinnah special wheaten wafers that 
had been prepared for himself on Id day which fell during the 
talks. lie also sent Jinnah his nature-cure doctor during the talks 
to give him curative massage. 

They met, they shook hands, they embraced each other. There 
seemed to be a genuine human touch in their first meeting. Jinnah came, 
out into his porch to receive the Mahatma and to escort him back at 
the time of leaving and even posed with him to be photographed. 
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Observers fancied they noticed in Jinnah’s parting waun luuulsluke 
more than a mere histrionic gesture. But that was all. At tire very 
outset Jinnah questioned the representative capacity of the Mahatma 
but ultimately relented and agreed 1 o continue tin' talks. As the 
talks progressed the truth began to peep through that there was 
going to be no give but only take. The Quaid-i-Azam had come not 
to be convinced or even to discuss; Lhc objection had been waived 
only to give the “seeker” a chance to receive the light and join the 
band of the faithful! 

“Have you brought anything from Jinnali: 1 ” Gandhiji was asked 
on his return. “Only flowers,” was the Mahatma’s laconic reply. 
Later he gave Rajaji the full story of their three-and-a-quaitcr hours’ 
talk. It was “most disappointing”: 

“It was a test of my patience.... I am amazed at my own 
patience. However, it was a friendly talk. 

“His (Jinnah’s) contempt for your formula (Rajaji formula) and 
his contempt for you is staggering. You rose in my estimation that 
you could have talked Lo him for all those hours and that you should 
have taken the trouble to draw up that formula. 

“He says you have accepted his demand and so should I. 
I said, ‘I endorse Rajaji’s formula and you can call it Pakistan if 
you like.’ He talked of the Lahore resolution. I said, ‘I have not studi¬ 
ed it and I do not want to talk about it. Let us talk about Rajaji’s 
formula and you can point out any flaws that you lind there.’ 

“In the middle of the talk he came back to the old ghost: ‘I thou¬ 
ght you had come here as a Hindu, as a representative of the j liudu 
Congress.’ I said, ‘No, I have come here neither as a Hindu nor as 
a representative of the Congress. I have come here as an individual. 
You can talk to me as an individual or as the President of the League, 
whichever way you prefer. If you had agreed with Rajaji and accepted 
his formula, you and he would have gone before your respective 
organisations and pleaded with them to accept it. That is why Rajaji 
came to you. You would then have placed it before other parties, 
too, in the same way. Now you and I have to do it.’ tie said he was 
the President of the League. Where was the basis for a talk if .1 was 
there representing nobody except myself? Who was to deliver the goods? 
I was the same man as he had found me in 1939- There was no change 
m me. I almost, felt like saying, ‘Yes, I am the same man and since 
you think it is no use talking to me, I will go away.’ But I resisted 
the temptation. I told him, ‘Is not it worth your while to convert 
an individual? I am the same man no doubt. You can change my 
views if you can and I will support you wholeheartedly . 5 ‘Yes, I know, 
it I can convert you, you will be. my Ali , 3 he said.” 

"It was a most revealing remark,” Gandhiji observed afterwards. 

I was meeting the prophet of Pakistan looking for his Alii” 
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But to continue with Gandhiji’s narrative: 

“He said I should concede Pakistan and he would go the whole 
length with me. Hr would go to jail, he would even face bullets. I 
said, ‘I will stand by your side to face them. 5 ‘You may not,’ he said. 
‘Try me,’ I replied. 

“We came back to the formula. He wants Pakistan now, not 
after independence. ‘We will have independence for Pakistan and 
Hindustan,’ he said. ‘We should come to an agreement and then go 
to the Government and ask them to accept it, force them to accept 
our solution.’ I said I could never be a party to that. I could never 
ask the Britishers to impose partition on India. ‘If you all want to 
separate, I can’t stop you. I have not got the power to compel you 
and I would noL use it if I had.’ He said, ‘The Muslims want Paki¬ 
stan. The League represents the Muslims and it wants separation.’ I 
said, ‘I agree the League is the most powerful Muslim organisation. 
I might even concede that you as its President represent the Muslims 
of India, but that does not mean that all Muslims want Pakistan. 
Put it to the vote of all the inhabitants of the area and see.’ Pie said, 
‘Why should you ask non-Muslims?’ I said, ‘You cannot possibly 
deprive a section of the population of its vote. You must cavry them 
with you, and if you are in the majority why should you be afraid?" 
I told him of what Kiron Shankar Roy had said to me: ‘If the worst 
comes to the worst, we in Bengal will all go in Pakistan, but for 
goodness’ sake do not partition Bengal. Do not vivisect it.’ 

“ ‘If you are in majority,’ I said, ‘you will have your choice. I 
know it is a bad thing for you, but if you want it all the same, you 
will have it. But that will be an adjustment between you and me. 
It cannot occur while the Britishers are here.’ 

“He began to cross-examine me on the various clauses of the 
formula. I said to him, ‘If you want clarification of those things, is 
not it better to have it from the author of the formula?’ ‘Oh, no. 5 
He did not want that. I said, ‘What is the use of your cross-examin¬ 
ing me?’ He recollected himself. ‘Oh, no. I am not cross-examining 
you,’ and then added: ‘I have been a lawyer all my life and my 
manner may have suggested that I was cioss-examining you.’ I asked 
him to reduce to writing his objections to the formula. He was dis¬ 
inclined. ‘Must I do so?’ he asked. ‘Yes, I would like you to.’ He agreed. 

“In the end he said, ‘I would like to come to an agreement with 
you.* I answered, ‘You remember what I have said, that wc should 
meet not to separate till we had come to an agreement.’ He said, yes, 
he agreed. I suggested, ‘Should we put that also in our statement?’ 
He said, ‘No, better not. Nevertheless that will be the understanding 
between us and the cordiality and friendliness of our talk will be 
reflected in our public utterances, too.’ ” 

12 
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Rajaji: "Do you think he wants a settlement?” 

Ganclhiji: "I am not certain. He thought he probably did.” 

Rajaji: “Then you will get it through.” 

Gandhiji: “Yes.... If the right word comes to me,” 

The next day they did not meet. Jinnahsaid, it was “the twenty- 
first day of Ramzan, a very important day for all Muslims.” A former 
colleague of Jinnah remarked: “Why did he not say it was Sunday 
and he wanted a holiday ? He understands Sunday better than Ramzan!” 

The talks were resumed in the evening on the i ith September. The 
Mahatma had his evening meal in the middle of their conversation at 
Jinnah’s residence. A bottle of boiled water was included in his tiffin 
basket. Lest anyone should think that the Mahatma was using holy 
Ganges water or something like that when dining in a Muslim house, 
Gandhiji gave instructions that the water bottle was not to be sent 
along thereafter any more. 

The wooingonthe part of Quaid-i-Azam continued on the 12th 
September. Let me again describe it in Gandhiji’s own words: 

“He drew a very alluring picture of the Government of Pakistan, 
It would be a perfect democracy. I asked him if he had not told me 
that democracy did not suit Indian conditions. He did not remember 
it. He asked me to tell him what he had said. So I told him all that 
and said that I might have misunderstood him. In that case he should 
correct me. But when I repeated in detail what he had said, he could 
not say no. He said, yes, he had said that, but that was with regard to 
imposed democracy. 

“Then he said, ‘Do you think it is a question of religious minority 
with us?’ I said, ‘Yes’. If not, he should tell me what it was. He 
harangued. I won’t repeat all that here. I asked him what would 
happen to other minorities in Pakistan : Sikhs, Christians, Depressed 
Classes etc. He said they would be part of Pakistan. I asked him if he 
meant joint electorates. He knew I was coming to it. He said, yes, he 
would like diem to be a part of the whole. He would explain the 
advantages of joint electorates, but if they wanted separate electorates 
they would have it. Sikhs would have Gurumukhi if they wanted and 
the Pakistan Government would give them financial aid. I asked, 
'What about Jats?’ At first he poohpoohed the idea. Then he said, 
'If they want it, they will also have it. They will have separate existence 
if they want it.’ I said, ‘What about Christians ? They also want some 
place where they are in a majority and where they can rule, as for 
instance in Travancore?’ He said that was a problem for the Hindus. 
I said supposing Travancore was in Pakistan? He said he would give 
it to them. He cited the instance of Newfoundland. The rest of the 
talk was nothing. I am to continue exploring his mind.” 

Rajaji: “Find out what he wants.” 
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Gandhiji: “Yes, that is what I am doing. lam to prove from 
his own mouth that the whole ol the Pakistan pioposilion is absurd. 
1 think he does not want to break. On my part I am not going to be 
in a hurry. But he can’t expect me to endorse an undefined Pakistan.” 

Rajaji: “Do you think he will give up the claim?” 

Gandhiji: “He has to, if there is to be a settlement. He wants a 
settlement, but what he wants he docs not know. I want to show him 
that your formula is the only thing that he can reasonably ask for.” 

From the 9th to the 13th September was the period of subdued 
optimism, so far as the outside world was concerned. Then the hope 
began to wilt. From the 14 th to the 19th — when Quaid-i-Azam 
in his Id day message dwelt on the advance of the Muslims “as 
a nation” and instead of striking a note of friendship or goodwill 
indulged in a tirade against “renegades of the Millat, who are blocking 
our progress”— covered the phase of growing pessimism. From then 
onward it was a steep decline, culminating in the complete break¬ 
down on the 27th September. 

The whole period was marked by an exchange of letters — the 
queerest correspondence that perhaps ever covered a period of friendly 
negotiations. The correspondence and the talks never converged but 
ran a parallel course and were conducted, as it were, in different 
tongues. “The talks are to get round you and the correspondence is 
in anticipation of the failure,” was Rajaji’s shrewd comment. 

Gandhiji started from the position that his life mission was Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Therefore, he was prepared to accept, if the Muslims 
so desired, the substance of the Muslim League’s demand as put 
forth in the Lahore resolution, viz., sell-determination for areas where 
the Muslims were in a majority. But it was obvious that self-deter¬ 
mination could not be exercised in the absence of freedom. Therefore, 
the League and all other groups composing India should agree to 
combine in the first instance to achieve independence by their joint 
effort. 29 

J'innah said this was like “putting the cart before the horse”. 
Joint action for achieving independence could follow, not precede, a 
settlement with the League. 30 

Gandhiji maintained that unless they ousted the third party, they 
could not live at peace with one another. But he was ever ready t® 
make an effort “to find ways and means of establishing a living peace 
between us”. That was why he had given his approval to the Rajaji 
formula. It embodied the substance of the demand put forth in the 
Lahore resolution, and gave it shape. 31 

Jinnah objected. The Rajaji formula required the Muslim League 
to endorse the demand for independence on the basis of a united. 
India. 32 
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Gandhiji explained that it was not on the basis of a united India. 
“If we come to a settlement. . . \vc reach by joint effort independ¬ 
ence for Indians it stands. India, become free, will proceed to demar¬ 
cation, plebiscite and partition, if the people concerned vote for parti¬ 
tion.” Was that not the substance of sell-determination? 33 

Jinnah proceeded to show where the Rajaji formula fell short 
of it. Who would appoint the Commission lor demarcating areas and 
who would decide the form of the plebiscite and franchise contemplat¬ 
ed by the formula? Who would give effect to the verdict of the ple¬ 
biscite ? 34 

Gandhiji: “The Provisional Interim Government, unless we 
decide it now.” 35 

jinnah asked: What was the basis on which the Provisional 
National Government was to be formed? 36 

Gandhiji replied, that would have to be agreed to between the 
League and the Congress. Naturally, if they could agree on some 
basis, It would be for them to consult other parties. 37 

That did not satisfy Jinnah. He wanted a definite outline if 
Gandhiji had any. Since it was Gandhiji’s formula, he said, he 
must have thought it out. 38 

Gandhiji explained that he had not come with any. But if Jinnah 
had one in connection with the Lahore resolution “which also I pre¬ 
sume requires an Interim Government” they could discuss it. 39 

That led them to the Lahore resolution. 

Why did not Gandhiji accept the Lahore resolution since he 
(Gandhiji) had said that the Rajaji formula conceded in substance the 
demand embodied in the Lahore resolution? 

Gandhiji put forth his difficulty. The Lahore resolution was vague 
and indelinite. The “Pakistan” word was not in it, nor did it. contain 
any reference to the “two-nation” theory. If the basis of the League’s 
Pakistan demand was religious, then was Pan-Islam its ultimate goal 
since all the Muslims of the world constituted one community? If, on 
the other hand, Pakistan was to be confined to Indian Muslims alone, 
would Jinnah explain what it was that distinguished an Indian Muslim 
from every other Indian, if not his religion? Was lie different from 
a Turk or an Arab? 40 

Jinnah replied that Pan-Islam was a mere bogey. The word 
Pakistan , lie admitted, did not occur in the Lahore resolution, nor 
was it used by him or the League in its original sense. 41 “The word 
has now become synonymous with the Lahore resolution, ... We 
maintain and hold that Muslims and Hindus are two major nations 
by any definition or test of a nation.” Muslims w'ere a separate nation 
by virtue of their “distinctive culture and civilisation, language and 
literature, art and architecture, names and nomenclature, sense of 
value and proportion, legal laws and moral codes, customs and 
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calendar, history and tradition”, and, therefore, they were entitled to a 
separate, sovereign existence in a homeland of their own. 42 

This was tike “Alice in the Wonderland” logic. Everyone of 
these statements was contrary to fact or at best a hall-truth. Urdu, 
“the language of the Muslims”, their culture, art, architecture were all 
the product of synthesis. Muslims in East Bengal understood and spoke 
Bengali only, in the South Tamil, Telugu, or Malayalam. In Bihar 
villages it was impossible to distinguish a Muslim woman from a Hindu 
woman from her dress. Even some of their customs bore the stamp of 
the same process. Instances could be multiplied of Muslims who bore 
Hindu names and of others who, since their conversion from Hinduism, 
had retained their Hindu surname like Pandit, Roy, Chowdhury, 
Mazumdar and so on. 

“Mere assertion is no proof,” protested Gandhiji. 43 

Jinnah recommended to Gandhiji a couple of books, one of them 
written by a Muslim League theoretician for perusal. Gandhiji pains¬ 
takingly and conscientiously studied their pages. It did not help. “It 
contains half-truths and its conclusions or inferences are unwarranted.”' 14 

Were the people in the regions falling under the Lahore resolution 
to have any voice in the matter of separation and, if so, how was it 
to be ascertained? he asked Jinnah. 45 

Jinnah: “The right of self-determination, which we claim, 
postulates that we are a nation and as such it would be the self-deter¬ 
mination of the Muslims, and they alone are entitled to exercise that 
right.” 46 

What about the Muslims who have expressed dissent from the 
policy of the League ? Should not their doubts be removed? Or, are 
they practically to be disfranchised? 47 

“The Muslim League is the only authoritative and representative 
organisation of Muslims in India.” 48 

That was enough. Gandhiji pleaded with Jinnah to consider how 
the “independent States” envisaged by him would materially and 
otherwise be benefited by being split up and whether independent 
States would not become a menace to themselves and to the rest of 
India. 49 Jinnah’s inflexible reply was that this was the only solution of 
the Indian problem and the price India must pay for its independence. 50 

Pakistan had hitherto appeared before them heavily veiled. Now for 
the first time its lineaments were exposed to view and lo and behold, it 
did not present a very attractive figure! “The more our argument 
progresses, the more alarming your picture appears to me,” wrote 
Gandhiji to Jinnah on the 15th September, at the end of the first week 
of their talks. “As I . . . imagine the working of the (Lahore) reso¬ 
lution in practice, I see nothing but ruin for the whole of India.” 

The discussion thereafter, on Jinnah’s part, entered upon an acri¬ 
monious phase. He even took exception to Gandhiji saying that though 
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lie represented nobody, he aspired “to represent all the inhabitants 
of India” because he icaliscd in his own person “their misery and 
degradation which is their common lot irrespective of class, caste or 
creed.” 51 

This was too much for the Quaid-i-Azam. Although, he could go 
as far as to admit that Gandhiji was “a great man”, who was exercising 
enormous influence over the Hindus, “particularly the masses”, lie 
could not accept his statement that he aspired to represent all inhabit¬ 
ants. “It is quite clear that you represent nobody but the Hindus, and 
as long as you do not realise your true position ... it is very difficult 
for me to argue with you.” 52 

“Why can you not accept that I aspire to represent all the sections 
that compose the people of India?” pleaded Gandhiji. “Do you not 
aspire? Should not every Indian? That the aspiration may never be 
realised is beside the point.” 33 

Jinnah insisted that Gandhiji should accept the “basis anti funda¬ 
mental principles” adumbrated in the Lahore resolution. Gandhiji 
pleaded with him: Was that not unnecessary since he bad accepted 
“the concrete consequence” that should follow from such acceptance 
in as far as it was reasonable and practicable? “I cannot accept the 
Lahore resolution as you want me to, especially when you seek to in¬ 
troduce into its interpretation theories and claims which I cannot 
accept and which I cannot ever hope to induce India to accept.” 3 * 

“Gan we not agree,” Gandhiji finally pleaded, “to differ on the 
question of ‘two-nations’ and yet solve the problem on the basis of 
self-determination ?” 55 

The basis of his offer was that India was not to be regarded as 
the home of two or more nations but as one family consisting of many 
members of whom the one, namely Muslims, living in certain parts 
in. absolute majority, desired to live in separation from the rest of 
India. “If the regions holding Muslim majorities have to be separated 
according to the Lahore resolution, the grave step of separation should 
be specifically placed before and approved by the people in that area.” 56 
Differing from the general basis proposed by the Muslim League of 
the “two-nation” theory, he said, he could yet recommend to the Con¬ 
gress and the country acceptance of the claim, for separation of those 
parts. If the majority of all the adult population of those parts voted 
in favour of separation, those areas would be formed into a separate 
State as soon as India was free. 

This he called “division as between two brothers”. Children of 
the same family, dissatisfied with one another by reason of change of 
religion, if they wished, could separate, but then the separation would 
be within themselves and not separation in the face of the whole 
world. “When two brothers separate, they do not become enemies 
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one of the other in the eves of the world. The world would still re¬ 
cognise them as biothers.” 57 

Whilst, therefore, the two parts might agree to live separately, 
Gandhiji proposed that the treaty of separation should also provide for 
the efficient and satisfactory administration of matters of common 
concern, i.e., defence, foreign affairs, internal communications, customs, 
commerce and the like, and terms for safeguarding the rights of 
minorities in the two States. Immediately on the acceptance of the 
aforesaid agreement by the Congress and the League the two would 
decide on a common course of action for the attainment of independ¬ 
ence. The League would, however, be free to remain out of any 
direct action to which the Congress might resort and in which the 
League might not be willing to participate. 58 

But Jinnah did not want separation on the basis of a plebiscite in 
which all the inhabitants affected by it could participate; he wanted 
the issue to be decided on the basis of “self-determination” confined 
to the Muslims alone. “We claim the right of self-determination as a 
nation. . . . You are labouring under the wrong idea that ‘self-deter¬ 
mination’ means only that of ‘a territorial unit’. , . . Oms is a case 
of division and carving out two independent sovereign States by way 
of settlement between two major nations, Hindus and Muslims, and 
not of severance or secession from any existing union, which is non est in 
India.” 59 

“I find no parallel in history for a body of converts and their 
descendants claiming to be a nation apart from the parent stock,” 
wrote Gandhiji to Jinnah on the 15th September. “If India was one 
nation before the advent of Islam, it must remain one in spite of the 
change of faith of a very large body of her children.... You seem to 
have introduced a new test of nationhood. If I accept it, I would have 
to subscribe to many more claims and face an insoluble problem.” 

In reply to Gandhiji’s question as to what provision for defence and 
similar matters of “common concern” he contemplated under the 
Lahore resolution, he replied: “There cannot be defence and similar 
matters of ‘common concern’ when it is accepted that Pakistan and 
Hindustan will be two separate, independent sovereign Slates”, except 
by treaty between the two. so 

While Gandhiji was prepared to let the Muslim majority areas 
separate if they wanted, even after their experience of working together 
in the Provisional Interim Government under the Rajaji formula, 
or in pursuance of the common line of action for the achievement of 
independence under his proposal, provided that at the same time they 
entered into a treaty for satisfactory administration of defence and other 
matters of “common concern” to both the parts regarded as a whole, 
Jinnah wanted separation to come first and a treaty for the safeguard¬ 
ing of “common interest” to India afterwards, on Such terms as the 
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two parts might agree to or if they could agree. This, as the 
Congress President Maulana Azad put it, was like “divorce before 
marriage”! 

What would happen if one or the other broke the treaty, if there 
was nothing left as of “joint” concern? The reply was that the “con¬ 
sequence would be what has happened throughout the world all along 
up till now, i.e., war.” 61 In other words, Jinnah wanted recognition of 
the freedom of the Pakistan areas to enter into a combination hostile 
to India or even to make war upon her. This freedom, as Gandhiji 
pointed out, could not be had by agreement. 

He had agreed to separation on the basis of members of a family 
desiring severance of the family tie in matters of conflict, wrote Gandhiji 
to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru afterwards, explaining his talks with Jinnah, 
“but not in all matters so as to become enemies one of the other, 
as if there was nothing common between the two except enmity .” 62 (Italics 
mine). 

“We seem to be moving in a circle,” he wrote to Jinnah on the 
22nd September. 

The next day, 23id September, marked a crucial point in the 
talks. As Gandhiji was proceeding to Jinnah’s residence for the meet¬ 
ing, Lady Emily Kinnaird — a “hot gospeller” — his “mother” whose 
one concern was that her "son” should accept Jesus Christ as the 
“only son of God” (Lady Emily: “He, Jesus, was the son of God.” 
Gandhiji: “And so are we.” Lady Emily: “No. He was the only 
son of God and without receiving ITim in our hearts we cannot be 
saved.”) accompanied him some way to bless his efforts. 

In a note to Jinnah that day, Gandhiji wrote: “Last evening’s 
talk has left a bad taste in the mouth.” And again on the 26th Sep¬ 
tember: “You keep on saying that I should accept certain theses 
which you call the basis and fundamental principles of the Lahore 
resolution, while I have been contending that the best way for us who 
differ in our approach to the problem is to give body to the demand as 
it stands in the resolution and work it out to our mutual satisfaction,” 

But Jinnah refused even to discuss Gandhiji’s proposal. “You 
repeat that if you and I can agree upon a common course of action, 
you may use what influence you possess for its acceptance by the 
Congress and the country. I have already stated from the very begin¬ 
ning that that is not enough.” 65 

lie had agreed to “receive” the Mahatma because, as the 
Mahatma had said, he had come as a seeker of light and knowledge 
and, “if I can convert you, exercising as you do tremendous influence 
over Hindu India, it will be oi no small assistance to me,” 64 But he 
was not prepared to discuss counter proposals for an agreement with 
one who was not an accredited representative armed with full autho¬ 
rity. (While) , . . we confined ourselves to the Lahore resolution 
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. . ■ the question of your representative capacity did not arise. . . . 
Now you have . . . made a new proposal of your own on your 
own basis . , . and it is difficult to deal with it any further unless 
it comes from you in your representative capacity.” 65 

“Your constant references to my not being clothed with repre¬ 
sentative authority are really irrelevant,” replied Gandhiji. “If you 
break, it cannot be because I have no representative capacity or because 
I have been unwilling to give you satisfaction in regard to the claim 
embodied in the Lahore resolution.” 66 

When the matter had thus reached the breaking point, Gandhiji 
suggested that he should be allowed to meet the Muslim League 
Council to make them see the reasonableness of his proposals. 
“Do not take, I pray, the responsibility of rejecting the offer. Throw 
it on your Council. Give me an opportunity of addressing them. If 
they feel like rejecting it I would like you to advise the Council to- 
put it before the open session of the League. If you will accept my advice 
and permit me I would attend the open session and address it.” 67 

As an alternative, he suggested that the issue might be put to 
arbitration. “Is it irrelevant or inadmissible to supplement our efforts 
to convince each other with outside help, guidance, advice or even 
arbitration?” he asked. If they were beat on reaching an agreement, 
all these approaches were there to make use of. 

But none of these suggestions was acceptable to Jinnah. “It is 
a most extraordinary and unprecedented suggestion to make. Only a 
member or delegate is entitled to participate in the deliberations of the 
meeting of the Council or in the open session.” 63 

It is not considered either “extraordinary” or “unprecedented” 
even for a sovereign Parliament to invite leaders and statesmen of 
another friendly country to come and address its members. Why was 
Jinnah so chary of allowing any contact to develop between Gandhiji 
and the Muslim League Council if his object was to explore avenues 
for a settlement between Hindus and Muslims? Was it because he was 
afraid that they might see reason where he had refused to? Or did 
he think that the more the members of his camp were protected from 
the “corrupting” influence of the Mahatma, the easier it would be 
for him to manage them as a docile body ? It is curious that when 
once during the negotiations I invited the members of jinnah’s 
personal staff to tea and a friendly chat with the members of 
Gandhiji 1 s party, I received the following reply from his Secretary; 
“I am . . . sorry to inform you that it will not be possible for us 
to accept your kind invitation... till the present talks are over.” 

The following from my diary under the date 24th September, 
1944, gives the story of the final breakdown of the talks: 

“On lus return at 7.10 p.m. Bapu spoke to Rajaji and then 
again after prayers. Jinnah had refused even to discuss Bapu’s proposal, 
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as he (Bapu) was not vested with authority; he represented nobody. 
‘Tf you want defence and so many things in common, that means 
that you visualise a centre?’ ‘No, but I must say, in pi act ice 
there will have to be a body selected by both parties to regulate 
these things.’ 

“Then he came to the August {1942) resolution. He said, it was 
inimical to Muslims. ‘But don’t you see that it is absolutely a baseless 
charge? With all the legal acumen that is attiibuted to you, why 
cannot you see that it deals wiLh only India and the British rule? 
It has nothing to do with the Muslims. You can refer the matter to 
a lawyer of eminence impersonally and take his opinion whether 
there is anything in it which could be considered inimical lo the 
Muslim League or the Muslims.’ 

“He said he did not need to do so. ‘Why should I want another’s 
opinion when I know it for myself?’ ‘I broached the subject that 1. 
had fixed up to be at Sevagram on the and October. I would like 
to leave on the 30th and would be back in 4 or 5 days.’ Me said, ‘Why 
must we take so long? We had better close up now. I will have every¬ 
thing ready (the reference was to their correspondence) on Tuesday. 
You will examine the copies and I will do so.’ He had the introduction 
also ready and read it out. * I said, 1 had nothing to say against it, 
but if I had a copy I could examine it. He said I could clo so on 
Tuesday. I said, all right. He would not have a third party, nor would 
he produce his own scheme. He condemned the August resolution. 
He suggested in so many words that amends should be made, i.e., it 
should be retracted.’ ” 

Reporting the failure of the talks at a largely attended evening 
prayer meeting, on the 27th September, Gandhiji said that although 
the result he was hoping for had not materialised, he had no sense 
of disappointment or despondency. He was convinced that even out 
of that breakdown good would result. He had tried his best, he went 
on to explain, to go as far as he could to meet Jinnah’s viewpoint for 
tire common good of all. He had knocked at the Quaid-i-Azam’s door, 
but he had failed. It was not, however, for a votary of truth and non¬ 
violence, to feel despondent if his effort at times failed to yield the 
result aimed at. It was not for them to question God’s ways. God alone 
knew what was best for them. 

“All the parties and especially the members of the Muslim League 
should ask the Qitaid-i-Azam to revise liis opinion,” Gandhiji said in 
a Press statement the next day. “If Rajaji and I have stultified the 
Lahore resolution we should be educated.” 

“I believe Mr. Jinnah is sincere, but I think he is suffering from 
hallucination when he imagines that an unnatural division of India 
could bring either happiness or prosperity to the people concerned,” 
he remarked in an interview to Mr. Gelder of the News Chronicle . 
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Their talks had only been adjourned sine die, Gandhiji explained 
to another group of pressmen. “I am convinced that Mr. Jinnah is 
a good man. I hope we shall meet again,... In the meantime it is the 
duty of the public to digest the situation and bring the pressure of 
their opinion upon us.” 


4 

“How could Gandhiji give his approval to the Rajaji formula 
and how dared he concede the principle of Pakistan? Plad he not 
called the partition proposal an untruth and India’s vivisection a sin ?’* 
some critics asked. Gandhiji explained that what he had agreed to 
was not different from the self-determination principle to which the 
Congress Working Committee was committed. 69 It implied conced¬ 
ing the right to separate to such areas as might want it, after ascertain¬ 
ing the wishes of the inhabitants of that area through a properly 
conducted plebiscite, consistently with the safety, integrity and 
economic progress of the country as a whole. What his proposal as 
well as the Rajaji formula ruled out was freedom to indulge in acts 
of mutual hostility. It was that which he had called a sin. 

The special machinery for the administration of matters of common 
concern to the two parts, which he had postulated, would not form 
part of the constitution but would be brought into being by 
a treaty between the two States and would be written into the charter 
of separation. His proposal was not acquiescence in carving-up India, 
but a bold experiment for forging bonds of voluntary and enduring 
union. His habit of getting behind labels, catchwords and slogans to 
achieve the desired result through seeming contraries was in full evi¬ 
dence during Gandhi-Jinnah talks. It provided an excellent example 
of the dialectical method—so deeply ingrained in the Gita and theUpa- 
nishads — which enables the Satyagrahi in the practice of Satyagraha 
to achieve a reconciliation through integration of opposite viewpoints. 

What, if after separation under his formula, Pakistan refused to 
abide by the treaty? Gandhiji admitted that there was no guarantee 
against bad faith; there could be none. But the guilty party in that 
event, in the jurisprudence of the world, would have lost its position 
and become a mere nameless anomaly, like a woman, to use Chur¬ 
chill’s picturesque expression in another connection, who had lost her 
marriage lines. The risk of bad faith, therefore, had to be taken. It 
was inseparable from existence under complete independence. The 
fabric of independence could not be raised on a foundation of fear. 

The Rajaji formula conceded the essence of the League’s demand, 
In so far as it was reasonable, said Gandhiji. He did not mind if it 
was given the name “Pakistan”, But since Jinnah had characterised 
it as “a parody or negation” and an attempt to torpedo the Muslim 
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League’s Lahore resolution of March, 1940, he felt it necessary to 
understand the basis of Jinnah’s objection. If the League’s demand, 
which it called “Pakistan”, was not full sovereignty minus only the 
“agreement” to wage war, or avoidance of measures detrimental to 
both parts regarded as a whole, then what was Pakistan? If the object 
was to create a unit where there would be the fullest scope for the 
development of Muslim religion and culture and for the expression 
of the talents and personality of the leaders of the Muslim community, 
without being overshadowed by more outstanding talent which they 
fcaied in undivided India, his formula would give full satisfaction. 
If, on the other hand, the plan was to use “Pakistan” as a fulcrum 
for employing Sudetanland tactics against India, it would not lend 
itself to that use. 

He had the highest regard for Jinnah’s single-mindedness, his 
great ability and integrity which nothing could buy. Surely, Jinuali 
— the patriot — would not insist on freedom to engage in a fratrici¬ 
dal war or to do things that would weaken the two parts taken as a 
whole economically or in regard to defence. Thai was why he had 
knocked at his door, presented his cards to him for examination and 
entreated him to produce his without any mental reservation. 

But he had to contend against loaded dice. “The correspondence 
makes clear,” wrote Dr. M. R. Jayakar, the eminent jurist and Liberal 
leader from Maharashtra,to Gandhiji, “that any clay, Mr. Jinnah would 
prefer a settlement with the British rather than with his own country¬ 
men. ... He will use this formula as a bargaining counter with the 
British Government and also as the starting point in future negotia¬ 
tions with Indian leaders.” 70 



CHAPTER V 


THE CHANGING SCENE 

I 

Millions in India and even outside had looked forward to Gandlii- 
Jinnah talks as the beginning of a new chapter in Hindu-Muslim 
relationship. The talks failed, because, as Gandhiji put it, “a mind 
enslaved cannot act as if it were free.” 1 His experience of the three 
weeks’ negotiations had further confirmed him in his view that the 
presence of the third party, i.e., the British, hindered the solution of 
the communal problem. As the prospect of presenting the demand 
for a National Government with the Muslim League’s cooperation 
faded away, the question again began to occupy Gandhiji’s thoughts: 
What next? 

The death of millions as a result of staiwation during the Bengal 
famine was not due so much to the scarcity of food as to the unbelieva¬ 
ble corruption and callousness in the administration as well as outside. 
Middlemen, petty traders, and big merchants had not hesitated to 
make money at the cost of human lives. Unofficial and official 
exploitation proceeded side by side. Indeed, without the latter the 
former would not have been possible. 2 

“From top to bottom, the whole system is corrupt,” remarked 
Gandhiji in deep anguish, “The Government connives at unofficial 
corruption. If the nation had control of the Government, this brutal 
bribery and corruption would not be tolerated for a single day. An 
adequate parallel for it will be found, if it can at all be found, in the 
era of Clive and Warren Hastings only. A National Government, 
having the confidence of the people, alone can tackle this problem. 
But there seems to be no prospect of it in sight. Intoxicated by the 
vision of victory the authorities have simply ceased to care.” 

The organised violence and slaughter of truth which the war 
symbolised oppressed him. The war was drawing to its close, but 
instead of passing away as the memory of an evil dream, it promised 
to stand out as a lasting monument of senseless carnage, vain dreams 
and blasted hopes. Victory under the circumstances, Gandhiji clearly 
saw, instead of inaugurating peace would only mark a stage in the 
preparation for another war. 

Muriel Lester, that noble Englishwoman, who had been his host 
in the East End in London during the Second Round Table Conference, 
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in one of her letters referred to the tragedy of “everything you and I 
hold most precious . . . being desecrated before our eyes day after day. 
... To whatever spot on earth mind and memory turn, thru- the people 
are involved in tragedy. It is equally obvious that depreciation is 
at work in the imponderable unseen values that keep men sane in 
body, mind and spirit.” Her letter concluded: “Yet God exists — 
is the only reality — is with us all — lias perfect wisdom and is Truth 
and Power.” 

“Certainly God exists and the strife will end and peace settle 
one day on our weary earth,” Gandhiji cogitated. But what consolation 
would that be to India or to England, if the former was excluded 
from its benefits and it came in spite of the latter? “Freedom after 
victory” was a misleading slogan. As Captain Liddell Halt had pit¬ 
hily observed, if the war was won by the sacrifice of freedom and all 
human values, at the end of it there might be nothing left to win 
the war for. 

How was he to demonstrate the efficacy of non-violence and 
relieve the agony of the suffering millions in the circumstances? He. 
had claimed that non-violence was always more than a match for the 
forces of violence, however well organised. At the beginning of the 
war, some English friends had written to him asking how indi¬ 
vidual pacifists could fight the spreading wave of violence and blood¬ 
shed. He had suggested fasting as one of the remedies. Some had laugh¬ 
ed at the suggestion but he had stuck to it. The time had come for 
him to test that remedy in his own case and demonstrate its efficacy. 
That was the only way in which he could rouse the conscience of 
mankind. 

Friends and coworkers tried to argue with him. He had just pre¬ 
sented to them his enlarged and revitalised programme of constructive 
work. Would not the great wave of emotion, which his fast would 
set up, disturb the “peace and tranquillity” in which many of them 
were settling down to work? 

“But that is just what I want,” replied Gandhiji. “I do not want 
you or anybody else ‘to settle down’ to anything. In the midst of this 
frightful triple slaughter of soldiers, civilians and truth, it is impossible 
to settle down to anything. One has ceaselessly to be on the march 
body and soul. My business is to stir up myself and my surroundings 
and shake us out of our complacency.” 

What reason had he to think that his fast would compel the 
people to think instead of paralysing their thinking? 

While it might be presumptuous on the part of a punny individual 
like himself to think, he replied, that his fast would galvanise the 
people, it was his faith that he had not striven all those years in vain 
to live a life of truth and non-violence, that gave him the right to 
speak through his fast. “Today millions are experiencing the pangs 
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of hunger in passive helplessness. Even a small fraction of this suffer¬ 
ing undergone willingly and with knowledge could change the face of 
the situation. How can I speak to these millions, or identify myself 
with them, without talcing this fast and knowing myself what pangs 
of hunger mean?” He could not point to any single thing in expla- 
nation of his urge to fast, he said, but the whole situation in its total¬ 
ity overwhelmed him. “The amazing thing is that I still survive and 
can feel the joy of living. I can do so because I know the joy of dying. 
Because I know that joy and grief are the obverse and reverse of the 
same coin, I remain unaffected by either and act as God bids me.” 
To his English Quaker friend Carl Eleath he wrote: “I am in the 
midst of a raging fire and often hum to myself: Rock of Ages cleft for 
me, Let me hide myself in Thee,” 3 

“Must you speak through the pangs of hunger? Is there no other 
method?” 

“There are many. They are for you to adopt. I must use mine, 
which I hold as a special gift from God to appeal to the heart and 
sovd of the people.” 

The friends were not satisfied. What guarantee was there that 
if anything happened to him as a result, it would not let loose a storm 
with none left to control it? 

“That may happen,” replied Gandhiji. “I do not want it. But 
I would face that risk if the upshot of living a conscious life of truth 
and non-violence for over half a century is that India, too, has to go 
through a bloodbath.” 

“Why should you not in that case invite the risk of chaos in pur¬ 
suit of non-violence while you are there in the flesh to control it?” 
the friends returned to the charge. 

“Because I do not want anarchy or chaos,” replied Gandhiji. 
“I must work for orderliness, not anarchy. But if in that attempt 
anarchy comes in my way, I would not be deterred by it. The world 
is thrilled by the reckless bravery of the Japanese. Far greater courage 
and bravery are expected of non-violence in this juncture if the law 
of the jungle is to be replaced by the law of love.” 

* & * 

Where persuasion of friends had failed nature stepped in. 

Gandhiji had been burning his candle at both ends in a reck¬ 
less blaze. He had never fully recovered from the amoebic dysentery 
which he had brought with him from the prison. To control it, he 
had to cut down his food to the minimum. Extreme exhaustion follow¬ 
ed as a result of slow stai’vation. On top of it, he had a bad attack 
of cold with bronchial cough and pain in the chest. He offered him¬ 
self to be treated for it, more as a human guinea-pig than as a patient, 
by an Ayurvedic physician who had treated Kasturba Gandhi during 
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her last illness in prison with great devotion. The physician prescribed 
a noil-medicinal preparation containing a lot of almonds. It caused 
a digestive upset. After a dose of castor oil, which he had administered 
to himself to get over it, one day he fainted and was saved from falling 
only by the timely presence of an Ashram inmate. Rajaji happened 
to arrive in the Ashram soon after. He was as little enamoured of 
Gandhiji launching on a fast as anybody else. With his matchless 
persuasive skill, he prevailed upon him to substitute abstention from 
all work — a “work-fast” — for a physical fast, for one month. 

Gandhiji had once remarked: “In the course of self-examination, 
I often ask myself whether the terrific strain to which 1 subject my 
system in pursuit of my mission is a sign of self-will or a mark of His 
grace. The test is this: If I break down under the strain, it was the 
result of self-will, attachment, impatience for results; but if my labour 
was solely in pursuance of His will, His grace should be with me and 
I should be able to bear up under the strain.” 

The breakdown in the present case was an adverse sign. It indi¬ 
cated a lack of detachment or absence of complete self-surrender, which 
is the essential condition for one who aspires to become a vehicle of 
His purpose. So lie laid aside all the conclusions of his cold reason 
and his own strong personal inclination to undertake a fast, and re¬ 
versing his first decision in all humility put himself completely under 
the guidance of the “inner voice”. 

All papers, files etc., were accordingly removed from Gandhiji’s 
hut to make his surroundings commensurate with the spirit of his 
resolve. Even newspapers were banished. He did spinning for one 
hour daily and carding of cotton with fingers (tunai) for another half 
an hour. For the rest he observed complete silence, carrying on 
conversation whenever absolutely necessary by writing slips. By way 
of recreation, whenever he felt like it, he turned over the pages of 
any book that lie had a fancy for — one was Patanjali’s To i a : asulra i 
the other an Urdu book. When he had picked up sufficient strength, 
he paid visits on foot to some neighbouring villages, where constructive 
activities were in progress, and to the samaelhi of the late Seth Jamualal 
® a j a j (hi s filth son and “half trustee” of his possessions in terms 
of the Gandhian ideal of trusteeship) and to the members of die 
Bajaj family. But sometimes trilling “domestics” of the Ashram got 
the better of his resolve and threatened to make his rest more strenu¬ 
ous than work. Rajaji’s presence on such occasions proved to be a 
godsend. 

In spite of his detachment, which he had cultivated to a very 
high degree, Gandhiji was very human and the value of the presence 
near him of someone from among his old guard like Rajaji was not 
to be overestimated. In my diary under the elate 6th December, 
1944., I find the following: “There is something frightening in 
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Bapu’s utter spiritual isolation. In a measure it is inseparable from 
greatness. But surely something could be done to mitigate it. . .. There 
is need for a radical change in the nature and scope of his activity. 
His role hereafter should not be that of an engine-driver but of a 
pointsman only. He should indicate the direction, give forth ideas, 
and radiate moral and spiritual influence. I have a feeling that 
wc shall need his guidance in future more than we can today 
imagine.” 

Very sweet at this time was a visit from the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
George of Rangoon. He insisted on joining in the evening as well as in 
the 4 a.m. Ashram prayers, and at Gandhiji’s request recited a sweet 
little prayer, very eloquent and very sincere, “Remove all cowardice 
and remove all fear”, without even a mention of Jesus. 

On Christmas day, in a short message to members of the Ashram, 
Gandhiji said: “We, who have equal regard for all religions, should 
make it a point to celebrate all such occasions.. . . Let us turn the 
searchlight inward . . . purge ourselves of all dross (and) realise the 
oneness of God and the essential sameness of His word. We should 
.. . bear witness to our faith by being ready to lay down our life for 
what we hold to be true or right.. . . Let us on this occasion remember 
and meditate on the fact that Christ mounted the Cross for what he 
held to be the Truth.” 

* # * 

The passing away of Romain Rolland, who was chiefly 
responsible for introducing Gandhiji to Europe, was for him a great 
wrench. “What would you like me to do in grateful memory of your 
visit? Interpret India’s non-violent struggle to the world? Learn 
Hindustani?” he had asked Gandhiji at parting after Gandhiji’s five 
days’ stay with him at Villeneuve in 1931. “Yes,” replied Gandhiji, 
but immediately corrected himself, saying: “No, come and meet 
India.” That was not to be. While sharing Gandhiji’s belief in non- 
violence as the highest ideal for mankind, Romain Rolland felt that 
Europe was not yet ready for it and unless something was done imme¬ 
diately, it might be too late to save European culture and civilisation 
from destruction. TIis concern bordered on an obsession and held him 
as its close prisoner. A touch of Gandhiji’s detachment was what he 
needed. This alas! his highly rational, analytical mind did not admit 
of. His sincerity was crystal-pure and his spiritual integrity without 
a blemish. Gandhiji found in him a fellow-worshipper at the shrine 
of the God of Truth. There could be no closer bond. “He truly lives 
. . . in his many and nameless deeds,” observed Gandhiji on receiving 
the report of his death. “He lived Truth and Non-violence as he saw 
and believed them from time to time. He responded to all suffering. 
He revolted against wanton human butchery. .. 
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There were many fellow-pilgrims of truth and non-violence who 
had kindled their lamps at Gandhiji’s flame, toiling in different 
parts of the world in a common quest, sometimes even unknown to 
one another. Richard Gregg, an American who lived for sometime at 
Gandhiji’s Ashram at Sabarmati and author of the most scientific 
exposition of the power of non-violence and the economics of Khaddar, 
was one such. He wrote to Gandhiji that he was looking forward to 
returning to him before long. Miss Schlcsin, his devoted secretary 
of South African days, who was as a daughter to him, was another 
such. Referring to reports of his illness, she wrote to him in her in¬ 
imitable style: “I was not greatly perturbed when you were ill (I 
regret your suffering, of course) because I felt confident that you would 
not depart hence until India was free.... I have not the slightest doubt 
that you will live until you are 125, if only you really desire it.” She 
was expecting, she added, to meet him at the Peace Conference at 
San Francisco, and from there to return with him to India. “If you 
are short of secretaries to accompany you to the Peace Conference, 
call here on your way and I shall come along.” 

“I do not think there is any chance of my coming to South 
Africa or going to America,” replied Ganclhiji. “But whether I do 
or not, of course I expect you one day to drop in here and pass the 
rest of your clays in India.” In his next letter he wrote to her: “So 
you see, San Francisco was managed without you and me! But you 
are dropping in here one of these days. I hope to write the story 
of 125 years. Hold yourself in patience till I write.” 

Pier next letter ran: “The Aga Khan ... is reported as saying 
. . . that the cloud that hangs over India is your old age. Is it possible 
that he has not heard of your decision to live until you are 125 or 
does he not understand? In any case your decision has now lifted 
that cloud, for you are once again in the springtime of life, a more 
wonderful springtime because enriched by the experience of the years 
—why, your very handwriting seems to have taken on new vigour. 
You speak of writing the experience of those 125 years. I hope I shall, 
be privileged to share in the sub-editing of at least a part of that 
volume,” 

Herman Kallenbach, the German Jew, was still another fellow-pil¬ 
grim. Gandhiji’s alter ego and inseparable companion in all his struggles 
and experiments in South Africa, he had vowed that he would never 
desert him even if the whole world did. They were all hoping to return 
to him in the evening of his life and range themselves round a common 
hearth like children of a family after a long and arduous separation. 
But that was not to be. Kallenbach died a few months later and fate 
prevented the other two from coming to India during Gandhiji’s life¬ 
time. 
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Gandhiji’s “work-fast” ended on the expiry of the stipulated term 
but the “speech-fast” continued. Two of Gandhiji’s dose associates 
■— K. G. Mashruwala and J. C. Kumarappa — were in the meantime 
released. So were Dr. Syed Mahmud and Dr. Prafulla Ghosh — 
members of the Congress Working Committee — soon after. Dr. Ghosh 
was released on grounds of health, but Dr. Mahmud’s was a different 
story. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud was a veteran Congress worker since the Kbila- 
fat days and the son-in-law of that great nationalist Muslim, Maulana 
Mazhar-ul-Haque, Barrister-at-law, of Patna. Like Rajaji Dr. Mahmud 
had also opposed the “Quit India” demand. He had submitted his 
resignation from the Congress Working Committee on the 8th August, 
1942, before the “Quit India” resolution was passed by the All-India 
Congress Committee. He had been arrested all the same the next 
morning together with other members of the Congress Working 
Committee, as the Government had made preparations for the arrest 
and imprisonment of certain categories of Congressmen and even 
non-Congressmen in anticipation of the passing of the “Quit India” 
resolution, irrespective of the responsibility of the individuals concerned. 
Arrangements, for instance, had been made for detention in the Aga 
Khan Palace, at Poona, of my sister Dr. Sushila Nayar as Gandhiji’s 
“medical attendant”, although she had left the Ashram a year before 
and was actually teaching in the Lady Hardinge Medical College at 
Delhi when the “Quit India” resolution w'as passed. 

From his detention Dr. Mahmud had addressed a letter to the 
Viceroy without the knowledge of his colleagues who were co-detenus 
with him in the same prison. In his letter he had mentioned the grave 
injustice of his arrest although he had disagreed with and had even 
voted against the “Quit India” resolution in the All-India Congress 
Committee, which he characterised as “a great mistake from all points 
of view” on Gandhiji’s part. After recounting how he had been organi¬ 
sing war effort in his home town of Chapra, he ended with a plea for 
reconciliation with India “in Gandhiji’s lifetime.” 

Dr. Mahmud’s letter to the Viceroy satisfied the two conditions 
laid down by the Viceroy for the release of political prisoners, viz., 
dissociation from the “Quit India” resolution and an assurance that 
on their release they would not oppose but co-operate in the war effort. 
The Government had, therefore, no alternative but to release 
him. 

After his release he came to Gandhiji and admitted that he had 
been guilty of “gross impropriety” towards his colleagues in Ahmed- 
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nagar Fort in addressing his letter to the Viceroy without their know¬ 
ledge and consent, but asked to be believed that his object was not to 
seek ielease before the other members of the Working Committee. 
Gandhiji accepted his bona fides, refused to judge him and nuisecl him 
with all the alfection and care that he was capable of. In a brief state¬ 
ment to the Press he said: “The practical question for Congressmen 
is whether they are to make use of Dr. Mahmud’s services or ostracise 
him for the ‘impropriety’ he admits having committed. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that they should make the best use possible of the services 
for which his long and unbroken connection with the Congress makes 
him eminently fit. For me, in spite of his indiscretion, he remains the 
same clear friend he has been since the Khilafal and before.” 5 

Dr. Mahmud suffered no loss of prestige by his candid admission 
and continued to give his best to the Congress and to hold an honoured 
place in it, his mistake notwithstanding. Only in a non-violent struggle 
could such things be possible. 

The release of Dr. Mahmud enabled Gandhiji for Lire first time 
to have a peep into the Working Committee’s mind in detention. 
Besides his oral testimony, Dr. Mahmud had brought with him a copy 
of a letter which the Congress President had addressed to the Viceroy 
after the release of Candhiji’s correspondence with the Viceroy in con¬ 
nection with the “Quit India” movement on the eve of his fast in the 
Aga Khan Palace in February, 1943. It showed that the Working 
Committee had not budged even by a hair’s breadth from the stand 
it had taken up in its “Quit India” resolution. Gandhiji had expected 
nothing less. Its publication marked another glorious milestone in the 
history of India’s non-violent struggle for freedom. The letter ran: 

It is curious that in a fairly lengthy correspondence and 
in various official statements, nothing is said about the merits 
of the Resolution passed by the A.I.C.C. which . . . made it clear 
that a free India would . . . resist invasion to the utmost. ... It 
must be known to you that ever since the early beginning of 
Fascist, Japanese and Nazi aggressions in Africa, Asia and 
Europe, the Congress has consistently condemned them. ... It 
may also be known to you that several members of the present: 
British Government have in the past repeatedly supported or 
welcomed Fascist and Japanese aggression. 

You conclude your letter to Mahatma Gandhi by saying that 
the charges against the Congress will have to be met sooner or 
later. We shall welcome that day when we can face the peoples 
of the world and leave the verdict to them. On that day others 
also, including the British Government, will have to meet and 
answer charges. I trust they will also welcome that day. 
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The official calculation seems to have been that all that was 
necessary was Lord Balfour’s “ten years of firm rule” to tame the 
people, create a rift between the so-called “right wing” and the “left 
wing” of the Congress, install a “docile” leadership in the saddle and 
induce it to seek a compromise with the Government over the head 
of the Congress Working Committee. To gather intelligence in support 
of this view and use it as a justification for the continued incarcera¬ 
tion of the members of the Congress Working Committee, Sir Francis 
Mudie, the Home Member in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, under¬ 
took a lobbying tour of the Provinces in January, 1945. Having found 
some material to sustain his “will to believe” in north India, this 
worthy — whose conception of his exalted office as Governor of the 
West Punjab after partition would appear to be to purvey to his 
Governor-General, Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah, titbits of eavesdropped 
personal remarks exchanged between two members of the Indian 
delegation to an Indo-Pak conference in regard to a colleague 6 — 
next proceeded to Bombay, and interviewed B. G. Kher, the former 
Congress Chief Minister of the Province, whom, as Kher put it, he 
put down in his mental notebook as “a school teacher type, goody- 
goody man with no political outlook”. Some of the questions asked 
by him and the answers were: 

“What is your solution of the deadlock?” 

“Discuss it with Gandhiji and release the Working Committee; 
that would show the way out.” 

“Would Jawaharlal not prevent any settlement? Elis release would 
not help the settlement but it would come in the way if one was 
arrived at.” 

“Is that the reason why they are kept in prison?” 

Unlike all the Governors, the two Viceroys and several Executive 
Councillors whom he had met before, Kher afterwards recorded, 
Mudie did not show the courtesy to move even a step or two forward. 
“I notice this. I find the door and depart.” 

In the course of his meeting with another Congress leader in 
Bombay Sir Francis asked: “What about politics here?” 

“We have been pursuing the constructive programme as laid 
down by Gandhiji.” 

“Is not the constructive programme like drill? ... A soldier 
drills in order to be ultimately qualified to join in war and fight.” 

“The constructive programme is for national advance.” 

“How can you expect anything from those whom you intend to 
fight?” 

“Our fight is non-violent.” 

“Is not there a desire to settle with the Government on the part 
of the right wing of the Congress?” 
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“What do you mean by the right wing of the Congress? Do you 
include Gandhiji in the right wing?” 

“Yes, I would include Gandhiji in the right wing. Jawaharlal 
and Sardar Patel are in the left wing. They are uncompiomising.” 

The attitude of the Home Member was pretty much in evidence 
in the administration in the Provinces under the Governors’ rule. At 
one place, in the Central Provinces, a programme of collective spinning 
on Independence Day (26th January, 1945) was prohibited. At another 
place, a private gathering of Congress workers for organising const motive 
work was banned. At Sevagram, notices under “Camps and Parades 
Control Notification” were served on (a) a training camp for construct¬ 
ive workers organised by Gandhiji’s grandnephew, Kanu Gandhi, 
(b) a Basic Teachers’ training camp organised by the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh, and (c) the Manager of Gandhiji’s Ashram. In Bihar, 
following upon the holding of a conference of Congress workers for 
the express purpose of reorganising constructive activities, a panicky 
restrictive order was served on five prominent Congress leaders in¬ 
cluding two former Ministers. Similar reports were received from 
other parts of the country, too. 

Side by side with this, a gigantic programme of “post-war national 
reconstruction” was dangled before the people’s eyes to sidetrack the 
issue of independence. Agricultural labour was to be played olf against 
industrial labour and the landed gentry against industrial interests. 
Plans were launched in the name of “planned economy” and “rural 
reconstruction” for dumping on an unprecedented scale, agricultural 
machinery, advisers, technicians and experts and cheap imported 
consumer goods on the countryside. In the absence of a truly National 
Government plans became plots against Indian freedom, to rivet the 
fetters of slavery on its limbs all the faster by a totalitarian control 
of the lives of the people and the country’s resources. As the lone 
sentry on the Congress outpost, while his comrades were in prison, 
Gandhiji felt it was time to sound the tocsin. 

“What do you think of the future plans now being made by the 
Government to dispose of Indian industries under high-sounding phrases, 
through the nationalist-minded. . . capitalists?” he was asked by a 
correspondent on the eve of the departure of a deputation of Indian 
industrialists including Gandhiji’s close friends, G. D. Birla and 
J. R. D. Tata to England and America. It was suggested that they 
were proceeding under the auspices of the Government, whose object 
was to inveigle them into a “shameful deal” with the foreign 
commercial interests. 

“They (the Government) have come to know,” replied Gandhiji 
in a statement to the Press, “that the best of us will speak loud and 
give it the lie by our action. Big merchants, capitalists, industrialists 
and others speak and write against the Government but in action do 
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its will and even profit through it though the profit may amount to 
say five per cent, against the Government’s ninety-five.” 7 All the big 
interests, he proceeded, had proclaimed with one voice that India 
wanted nothing less than her own elected National Government to 
shape her own destiny, free of all foreign control, British or other, 
but independence would not come for the asking. It would come 
only when “the interests, big or small, are prepared to forego the 
crumbs that fall to them from partnership with the British in the loot 
which British rule takes from India. Verbal protests will count for 
nothing so long as the partnership continues unchecked.” The deputa¬ 
tion which the protestants feared would go (under the auspices of 
the Government) to England and America, he added, dared not 
proceed “whether for inspection or for entering on a shameful deal” 
so long as the moving spirits of the Working Committee were being 
detained without any trial “for the sole crime of sincerely striving for 
India’s independence without shedding a drop of blood save their 
own.” 

As Gandhiji sensed the situation, the danger was very real so far 
as British intentions were concerned. It was necessary to sound the 
warning. And if that was to be done, the best way was to address it 
to friends who knew the great esteem in which he held them and who 
could be depended upon not to misunderstand. That was his way. 
At the Second Round Table Conference in London in 1931, after he 
had declared that all vested interests, which on proper scrutiny might 
be found to have been illegitimately or unjustly acquired, would be 
divested, one of the Indian delegates, a titled knight from Bombay, 
came up to him and said: “Mahatmaji, I congratulate you. You 
belaboured us but all your blows descended on the backs of the foreign 
vested interests who are by and large the real culprits.” 

But some of the industrialist friends in the deputation, who were 
not familiar with Gandhiji’s peculiar technique, missed his point and 
felt hurt. G. D. Birla sent a long wire of protest on their behalf: 
“Would have dropped idea altogether but for the fact that a promise 
once made, if not wrong in principle, must be carried out.” 8 The 
wire ended with, “Count on your blessings and prayer.” The deputa¬ 
tion, he explained in a note that followed, was wholly unofficial. 

Gandhiji wired in reply: “My statement deals with (a) hypothe¬ 
tical case. . . . You have nothing to regret since you (are) ... proceed¬ 
ing wholly unofficially. . . . You have my blessings and prayers in 
terms of famishing naked India.” 9 

To J. R. D. Tata, he wrote: “If you have all gone not to commit 
yourselves to anything, my note protects you. .. .There was no question 
of my referring to anyone of you.” 10 

A friend objected to Gandhiji giving even Iris conditional bless¬ 
ings to the industrialists. Gandhiji defended his action, “That is the 
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only way in which Ahimsa can act. . . . My blessings will haunt like 
a ghost anyone who contravenes the condition attaching to it. If 
anyone after this barters the interests of the poor, my blessings will 
recoil upon him like a curse.” By taking that action, he explained, he 
had put all concerned, including the British Government, on (heir 
honour and made it easier for the industrialist friends to put up a 
fight against reaction whether within their ranks or without and resist 
any plan detrimental to Indian interests that might be sought to be 
foisted upon them. 

While the business community, having suffered at the hands of 
the alien power in common with the rest, was on the whole strongly 
nationalist in its sympathies, its close association with the Congress 
was in no small degree due to Ganclhiji. By his personal contacts, he 
was able to influence leading spirits among them as perhaps none, 
else could have done. But for him, as one of them put it, it was 
quite possible to envisage a situation with the dominant political 
organisation fundamentally hostile to the business community and 
the business community unresponsive to personal contacts. The result 
in that case would have been quite different. 

3 


How was the non-violent technique to be applied to the rebuilding' 
of the political life of the country in the teeth of arbitrary suppression 
of civil liberties that was going on in the name of war effort? The 
instrument which Ganclhiji used for the purpose was that of construct¬ 
ive work, divorced from politics, but consciously linked in the worker’s 
and the people’s mind to their political goal. 

The Congress organisation had been put out of action in large 
parts of the country. But in a Satyagraha fight, said Gandhiji, that 
possibility is always there. A truly non-violent body of workers would 
not be dismayed or paralysed by it. “Effort can and should be made 
to revive the Congress organisation. But if you will tell me that con¬ 
structive work cannot be carried on unless there is a Congress organ¬ 
isation, you do not know how non-violence works. There is nothing to 
prevent Congressmen from functioning in groups or as individuals 
independently of each other and yet achieve co-ordination in the result . The 
ideal is for each Congressman to bear on his shoulders the entire 
weight of the Congress.” 11 Failing that, groups of Congress workers 
could form themselves into ad hoc bodies for carrying on constructive 
work. If they confined themselves to solid, silent and undemonstrative 
work and eschewed excitement, publicity and speech-making, their 
course would be made smooth and they would be saved from many 
a pitfall. 
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The secret of the success of constructive activity which attains the 
maximum political results by eschewing all politics is that it is actuated 
by antagonism towards none. It is the expression of pure non¬ 
violence, i.e., the urge to serve one’s fellow-mcn. It aims at purifying 
the individual and society of the weaknesses and evils which the 
oppressor exploits to make men sell their soul for a mess of pottage, 
and themselves, as it were, forge the chains of their slavery. 

In such activity there can be no room for rudeness, swagger or 
swashbuckling heroics. It can never be purposely provocative or cal¬ 
culated to cause embarrassment to anyone. Nor can there be room in 
it for cowardice, rcsourcelessness or stupidity. While those engaged 
in constructive work “will hold themselves in readiness, if the construct¬ 
ive effort is sought to be defeated” they would “never be on the 
look-out for civil resistance.” If constructive work is practised 
in its fullness by people in their numbers, it can provide a complete 
substitute for direct action — including civil disobedience. For no 
tyranny, however arbitrary or absolute it may be, can dare to suppress 
a programme of self-purification and service, on the score that its 
ultimate goal is claimed to be the fall of tyranny, any more than it 
can dare to ban truth because truth would make men free. And as 
there is no end to the variety of forms that constructive activity 
can take to suit every climate, time or place, there is practically no 
limit to the uses to which it may be put for sustaining a righteous 
struggle under every conceivable sort of repression, and ultimately 
to overcome it. The reader will find many instances of it in the course 
of the present story. 

What should be the attitude of Congressmen towards the Govern¬ 
ment? Should Government help, where available, be sought or accept¬ 
ed for furthering constructive work or should it not? Gandhiji was 
asked. He replied that Government help could and should be accepted 
where it could be had on their own terms, viz., without any loss 
of initiative or freedom of action. 

Again, he was asked whether Congressmen pledged to non-violence 
could help in defending the cases initiated by the Government against 
those who stood charged with serious offences involving violence. The 
creed of non-violence, Gandhiji answered, did not preclude securing 
legal justice even to the worst criminal. If those who were undergoing 
prosecution or who had been convicted in connection with the 194a 
struggle wanted to defend themselves, they should be helped. 

In the Central Provinces a number of persons had been sentenced 
to death in a case of rioting in which some policemen had been killed 
by a mob in the villages of Ashti and Chimur during the “Quit India” 
struggle. Terrible reprisals followed and it was alleged that the military 
had indulged in unmentionable excesses on the womenfolk of the 
accused after the latter’s arrest. 
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To millions of people in India, the Ghimur and Ashti tragedy liad 
become a historic memory. The unfortunate circumstances under which 
it took place, its tragic aftermath and the long continued mental and 
physical anguish of the piisoneis had invested the whole episode with 
a pathos and poignancy all its own. Public sentiment was very deeply 
stirred over the impending hangings. Everybody lclt pessimistic but 
not Gandhiji with his deep conviction that no individual is beyond 
redemption and no crime outside the pale of clemency. lie appealed 
to the British authorities: “I am opposed to state hangings in every 
case but most so in cases like this. Whatever was clone by the people 
on and after the 8th August, 1942, was done under excitement. If 
these hangings are now carried out, it will be cold-blooded, calculated 
murder and worse because it will be done ceremonially and under the 
name of so-called law. It will leave behind nothing bul great inciease 
in the already existing woeful bitterness. Plow I wish the threatened 
hangings were given up!” 12 

At the same time lie set himself to mobilise public opinion. Tele¬ 
phone lines were kept buzzing at his host’s residence in Bombay till 
late at night on the eve of the date fixed for the hangings. He sent 
round an appeal to be issued by the editors of various newspapers. 
‘Tn places,” ran a directive of his, “where unanimity of public opinion 
can be recorded and there is no danger of dissent arising, the 3rd of 
April should be observed as an all-Inclia day by suspension of business 
as a mark of protest and prayer.” 

The odds seemed to be heavily against any chance of success. 
But Gandhiji did not believe in dying before one’s death. By a stroke 
of luck a lacuna in the order for execution was discovered by the 
defence counsel. As a result, the executions were stayed pending the 
hearing of the petition for revision and retrial. Later Gandhiji entered 
into correspondence with the Viceroy about it. By that time the whole 
political situation had taken a new turn and in the changed circum¬ 
stances, the Viceroy commuted the death sentences to a sentence for 
life imprisonment. 

# * if! 

I t is amazing, what difference it makes in a grim freedom st ruggle 
to have on the scene a person with a clear, steady vision and an impert¬ 
urbable inner calm, not by virtue of what he says or does but what he 
is. People went to Gandhiji as to a standard compass to set their courses 
by. His mere presence gave them a feeling of strength and security. He 
radiated love, sympathy, consolation and mellowed wisdom to all 
alike - the tallest and the least. A glimpse of the leaven at work is 
provided by the record of his voluminous correspondence by which 
he forged living links with friends, co-workcrs —- even opponents —- 
and outsiders whom he drew to himself and who felt drawn to India 
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by virtue of the universal ideals on which his life and India’s struggle 
for independence under his lead were based. For instance, Dr. Subba- 
royan and Dr. Mahmud were both staunch Congressmen but their 
children had joined the Communist Party. The former’s son had been 
imprisoned. “Regard me as partner in joint joy on the restoration of 
your son to liberty,” he wrote to the happy parents on their son’s 
release. “May he soon join you! Mohan (the son) ought to see me 
this week. I like him.” 13 

After the son had seen him, he again wrote: “I thought I had 
told you that Mohan had come and gone, again leaving a good imp¬ 
ression about himself. I have not even attempted to convert him to 
my way, I simply let him perceive the affection I have for him.” 14 

To Mohan, he later wrote: “Every Congress leader who conies 
to me tells the same tale (in regard to the Indian Communists). I 
won’t build judgments on what they say but the story produces on 
me an unconscious effect I would fain avoid. This is thinking aloud, 
if you please, I agree with L. in so far as he is concerned (in 
regard to cooperation with the Communists). I disagree so far as I 
am concerned. For I have no difficulty in working side by side with 
Communists. One must depend upon one’s own experiences.” 15 

A letter to Dr, Mahmud, who had put in a plea for cultivating 
the Communists, ran: “As to the Communists ... I went out of my 
way to meet them and to befriend them. But Joshi wrote to me perem¬ 
ptorily that I should not write to him any more. . . . Personally, I 
would have here any of them as I have Habib (Dr. Mahmud’s son). 
They can convert me. Some of them have come here and stayed. 
Can I do more? Must I?” 16 

The difference in the political outlook with Rajaji continued as 
before. Bui when Rajaji was attacked in the Press by a Congress 
colleague, Gandhiji wrote to Rajaji: “I do not worry. I literally 
follow the injunction ‘Be careful for nothing’. Everything will be right 
if we are right. Are you still alone ? I did not like M.’s indirect hit. 

I have written to him as much. I thank God you possess the hide of 
the rhinoceros!” 17 How one wishes Rajaji was really so thick-skinned S 
Sarojini Naidu had lost her son. To her he wrote 1 ® adopting the 
epithet “Spinner of Destiny” which she had applied to him: 

My dear Singer, 

I have kept yours of 13th ultimo just to give you a few lines 
of love for your great motherly affection. Your wire was good as 
from a philosopher, who could put her philosophy to practice 
at the right moment. Your letter brings out a mother’s affection 
at its best. I do not know whether to love you best as a poetess, 
philosopher or mother? Tell me. 


Spinner 
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Lator, when one of her daughters fell ill, he wrote 19 to the mother: 
My dear Singer, 

I am not the nicest kind of or any Mahatma. But l know 
I am a nice father and hence inv heart goes out to the nice mother 
that you arc. Here is a note for Lilamani. I hope she will live 
for you, if not for others. Do keep me informed of L.’s progress. 

I take very little interest in the passing show you refer to. 

Spinner 

And to her ailing daughter 20 : 

My dear Lilamani, 

You remember sitting on my lap years ago when J was with, 
you in the Golden Threshold? Now you are Loo big to sit 
on my lap. But if I was by your side, 1 would lift your head, put 
it on my lap and never leave it till you promised that you would 
literally obey all medical instructions. Your pupils would want 
you but your recently bereaved mother wants you most. Say 
‘yes’ for her sake and live on. 

Love 

Bapu 

Here is one to a worker in the Harijan cause: “It is more honest 
to sell your yarn for the required quantity of Khadi (instead of donat¬ 
ing the yarn and depending on others for Khadi for personal wear) 
and take your food from your beggings and devote the rest to Harijan 
cause. Let the people know your worth. Temple entry is not the only 
way to remove untouchability. It is one of the many ways, all of 
which have to be taken.” 21 

To the daughter of a friend 22 : 

Dear Baby, 

You are a baby — as careless as you ever were. You give 
no address, the date unfinished, spelling defective. And your letter 
received yesterday, the day of the wedding. Well, better late than 
never. So you have my blessings for X and his wife. Who shall 
prove worthy of whom? 

Love 

Bapu 

The following “short and sweet” was addressed to Richard 
Symonds of the Friends Ambulance Unit, who had sent a fellow 
worker, Gian Davies, and his Indian wife, Sujata, to meet him: 
“Davies has ‘stolen 5 . He has to prove worthy of the stealth!” 2 * 
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From time to time, he sent forth winged words, charged with 
courage which knows no fear, and undying Faith in India’s destiny 
and ultimate triumph of the moral law, which reverberated in the 
hearts of millions and kindled in them something of his own faith. 

“The whole of India is a vast prison,” ran a short foreword by 
him to a publication, “Gandhiji’s Correspondence with the Govern¬ 
ment 1942-44.” “The Viceroy is the irresponsible superintendent of the 
prison with numerous jailers and warders under him. ... If there is a 
Day of Judgment, i.e, if there is a Judge whom we do not see but who 
nevertheless is much more truly than we exist for a brief moment, the 
judgment will go hard against the jailer and in favour of the prisoners. 

. . . Truth and Non-violence ... do not disdain real aid from any 
quarter. If the British and the Allies aid, so much the better. Deliver¬ 
ance will then come sooner. If they do not, deliverance is still certain. 
Only the agony. . . will be greater, the time longer. But what are 
agony and time if they are spent in favour of liberty, especially when 
it is to be brought about through Truth and Non-violence!” 

Slowly the situation began to improve. On the 31st March, 1945, 
in a statement on the eve of the Nallonal Week observance 24 he 
was able to say: “We were never nearer the goal than now, in spite 
of our many blunders.” 


4 

The war in Europe was drawing to a close. The end of the war 
in the Far East was expected to follow in due course. But in propor¬ 
tion as the victory drew near peace receded farther. The seed of a 
third world war was already sown. The dropping of atom bombs on 
Japan a few months later in August, 1945, gave an indication of the 
shape of the things to come. 

The chaos in men’s mind was even worse than the chaos outside. 
The cry for the trial of the war criminals like “Hang the Kaiser” cry 
after the first world war, had seized hold of the people’s minds. 

Writing two months before the end of the hostilities in Europe, 
on the 7th March, 1945, Gandhiji observed: “The war will end this year 
or the next. It will bring victory to the Allies. The pity of it is that 
it will be only so-called.... That victory will be assuredly a prelude 
to a deadlier war....” 

On the death of President Roosevelt, he cabled on the 16th April, 
a message of “condolence and congratulation” to Mrs. Roosevelt: “The 
latter because your illustrious husband died in harness and after war 
had reached a point where Allied victory had become certain. He 
was spared the humiliating spectacle of being party to a peace which 
threatens to be prelude to war bloodier still if possible.” 
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Mrs. Roosevelt replied that it was her “fervent hope” that “your 
fears with regard to the type of peace will prove unfounded.” But 
signs were against any such hope. 

“Why do you leel so sceptical about the possibility of a lasting 
peace emerging from the defeat of the Axis Poweis?” Mr. Ralph 
Collision of the Collier's Weekly asked Gandhiji in an off-the-rccord 
interview. 

“The reason is patent,” Gandhiji replied. “Violence is bound 
sooner or later to exhaust itself but peace cannot issue out of such 
exhaustion. I am uttering God’s truth when I say thaL unless there 
is a return to sanity, violent people will be swept off the face of the 

earth_Those who have their hands dyed deep in blood cannot build 

a non-violent order for the world.” 

Gandhiji’s interviewer suggested that while the representatives of 
the big powers who would be meeting at San Francisco were what 
they were, the people at large, after the experience of the horrors 
of war, would force the hands of their respective Governments. 

Gandhiji disagreed. “I know the European mind well enough to 
know that when it has to choose between abstract justice and self- 
interest, it will plump for the latter. The man in the street even in 
America does not think much for himself. He will put faith in what 
Roosevelt says. Roosevelt gives him markets, credit and all that. 
Similarly Churchill can say to the English working class that he 
has kept the Empire intact and preserved for them the foreign markets. 
The people will, as they do, follow him.” 

“So, you don’t think that the average man in Europe or America 
cares much for the high ideals for which the war is professed to be 
fought?” 

“I am afraid, I do not. If you hold the contrary view, I shall 
honour you for your belief but I cannot share it.” 

“Then, you don’t think the Big Five or the Big Three can gua¬ 
rantee peace?” 

"I am positive. If they are so arrogant as to think that they can 
have lasting peace while the exploitation of the coloured and the so- 
called backward races goes on, they are living in a fool’s paradise.” 

“You think they will fall out among themselves before long?” 

“There you are stealing my language. The quarrel with Russia 
has already started. It is only a question when the other two — 
England and America — will start quarrelling with each other. May be, 
pure self-interest will dictate a wiser course and those who will be 
meeti' g at San Francisco will say: 'Let us not fall out over a fallen 
carcass.’ The man in the street will gain nothing by it. Freedom of 
India along non-violent lines, on the other hand, will mean the biggest 
thing for the exploited races of the earth. 1 am, therefore, trying to 
concentrate on it. If India acts on the square when her turn comes. 
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It will not dictate terms at the Peace Conference but peace and freedom 
will descend upon it, not as a terrifying torrent, but as ‘gentle rain 
from heaven 1 . Liberty won non-violently will belong to the least. 
That is why I swear by non-violence. Only when the least can say, 
‘I have got my liberty 1 have I got mine.” 

The conversation then turned on the issue of the treatment of 
the aggressor nations after the war. 

“As a non-violent man, I do not believe in the punishment of 
individuals,” remarked Ganclhiji, “much less can I stomach the punish¬ 
ment of a whole nation.” 

“What about war criminals?” 

“What is a war criminal?” he asked sharply. Was not war itself 
a crime against God and humanity and, therefore, were not all those 
who sanctioned, engineered, and conducted wars, war criminals? “War 
criminals are not confined to the Axis Powers alone. Roosevelt and 
Churchill arc no less war criminals than Hitler and Mussolini.” 

He reiterated, what more than one Britisher had confessed to 
him, that Hitler was “Great Britain’s sin”. “Hitler is only an answer 
to British Imperialism, and this I say in spite of the fact that I hate 
Hitlerism and its anti-Semitism. England, America and Russia have 
all of them, got their hands dyed more or less red — not merely 
Germany and Japan. The Japanese have only proved themselves to 
be apt pupils of the West. They have learnt at the feet of the West 
and beaten it at its own game.” 

“What would you see accomplished at San Francisco?” 

“Parity among all nations — the strongest and the weakest — the 
strong should be the servants of the weak not their masters or exploit¬ 
ers.” 

“Is not this too idealistic?” 

“May be. But you asked me what I would tike to be accomp¬ 
lished. It is my belief that human nature is ever working upward. I 
can therefore never take a pessimistic view of the future of human 
nature. If the Big Five say, ‘We shall hold on to what we have 1 , the 
result will be a terrible catastrophe and then heaven help the world 
and the Big Five. There will be another and bloodier war and another 
San Francisco.” 

“Would the results of the second San Francisco be any better 
than that of the first?” 

“I hope so. They will be saner then. They will have gained their 
balance somewhat after their third experience.” 

Would he not go to the West to teach them, the art of peace? 
In answer Gandhiji described how before the Second World War 
some British pacifists, including Dick Shepard and Maude Royden 
had written to him asking him to point the way. “My reply in sub¬ 
stance was: ‘Even if one of you can become true in the right sense 
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of the word, that one man will be able io inculcate non-violence 
among the European folk. 1 cannot today save Em ope, however 
much 1 may like to. 1 know Europe and America. II I go then* S' 
shall be like a stranger. Probably I shall be lionised but Lh.it is all. 
I shall not be able to present 1o them the science of peace in a lan¬ 
guage they can understand. But they will undcisiand if I can make 
good my non-violence in India. I shall then speak through India. 1 
I therefore, declined to accept the invitations fiom America and 
Europe. My answer would be the same today.” 

“If you were at San Francisco, what would you be advocating 
there?” 

“If I knew I would tell you but I am made dillerently. When 
I face a situation, the solution comes to me. 1 am not a man who 
sits down and thinks out problems syllogistically. 1 am a man of action. 
I react to a situation intuitively. Logic comes afterwards, it does 
not precede the event. The moment I am at the Peace Conforcm e, 
I know the right word will come. But not beforehand. This much, 
however, I can say that whatever 1 say there will be in trims of 
peace, not wav.” 

Finally they came to the question of a world Government. What 
kind of world organisation would promote an enduring peace or 
preserve it? 

“Only an organisation based predominantly on truth and non¬ 
violence.” 

“With the present imperfect condition of the world and human 
nature, what means would in your opinion promote peace?” 

“Nearest approach to the condition laid down in my answer 
to the previous question.” 

“Would you have a world Government?” 

“Yes. I claim to be a practical idealist. I believe in compromise 
so long as it does not involve the sacrifice of principles. I may not 
get a world Government that I want just now but if it is a Govern¬ 
ment that would just touch my ideal, I would accept it as a compro¬ 
mise. Therefore, although I am not enamoured of a world federation, 
I shall be prepared to accept it, if it is built on an essentially non¬ 
violent basis.” 

The limit of his compromise he had explained in a letter to a 
Polish friend as follows; “There maybe a world police to keep order 
in the absence of universal belief in non-violence.” 26 

If the nations of the world were to consider world Government 
as a means for preserving peace and promoting the welfare of all 
peoples, would he advocate the abandonment of India’s aspiration for 
independence in order to join in the general plan ? he was finally 
asked. 
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“H you will carefully go through the much abused Congress 
resolution ol August, r<)4'„>,” Gandhiji replied, “you will discover that 
independence is neeess.it y Jbr India becoming an cflicicul partner in 
any scheme for the preservation ol’lasting peace in the world.” 

As early as iy.jq, he observed in a statement on the eve of 
the San Francisco Conference, the Congress had declared that the 
future peace, security and ordei ed progress of the world demanded a 
world federation of free, nations which would ensure the freedom of 
its constituent nations, the prevention of aggression and exploitation 
by one nation over another, the protection of national minorities, the 
advancement of all backward areas and people, and the pooling of 
the world’s resources for the common good of all. 27 That resolution had 
further gone on to say that on the establishment of such a world fede¬ 
ration, disarmament would be practised by all countries, and that 
an independent India would gladly join such a world federation. 

As a life-long believer in peace as against war he was convinced, 
he observed in the course of the same statement, that there could 
be no peace for the Allies or the world unless they shed their belief 
in the efficacy of war and its accompanying terrible deception and 
fraud. “I very much fear that behind the structure of world security 
sought to be raised lurk mistrust and fear which breed war.” 

Similarly, there could be no world peace or world security till 
the Allied nations were determined to hammer out real peace based 
on freedom and equality of all races and nations. “The exploitation 
and domination of one nation over another can have no place in 
a world striving to put an end to all war. In such a world only the 
militarily weaker nations will be free from the fear of intimidation 
or exploitation.” 

The first step towards the realisation of that state was that India 
should be declared independent forthwith. So long as India and 
other countries like her were lying prostrate at the feet of the Allies, 
there could be no peace in the world. “Freedom of India would 
demonstrate to all the exploited races of the earth that their freedom 
is very near.... Thus the demand for Indian independence is in no 
way selfish. Its nationalism spells internationalism.” 

The peace, he went on to add, must be just. “In order to be 
that it must neither be punitive nor vindictive. Germany and Japan 
should not be humiliated. ... The elfort then will be to turn them 
into friends. The strong are never vindictive.... Therefore, the fruits 
of peace must be equally shared.... The Allies can prove their demo¬ 
cracy by no other means.... It follows from the foregoing that there 
will be no armed peace imposed upon the forcibly disarmed.” 

For votaries of peace, Gandhiji felt, the hour of action had once 
more presented itself. The war had found even some of the stoutest 
wanting. Fear gripped people in the throat then. That cramped 

I 4 
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action. But now that the nightmare of fear was over, they had to 
vindicate their faith by pitting themselves boldly and umompromi- 
singly against the victors’ lust for revenge and spoliation and lot tin 
humiliation of the vanquished. The conditions enumerated by him 
for world peace provided the real test for modem civilisation. 

If the foregoing essentials of peace were accepted, concluded 
Gandhiji, as a natural step, the “camouflage” of Indian tepiesen- 
tation at the San Francisco Conference through Indians nominated by 
the British Imperialism should be stopped. “Such iepresentaliou will 
be worse than no representation. Either India at San Francisco is 
represented by an elected representative or represented not at. all.” 

But the time for it was not yet. India had to pass through livens 
of fire to get its rightful place in the council ol Iree nations. 

5 

At last the shape of things began to change. 

The tide of war had definitely turned in Europe but it was thought 
that even after the defeat of the Axis Powers in Europe il would take 
at least another two years for Japan to be put out of the field, and 
in that final phase of the struggle India would become the main base 
of the Allied operations in the East. Lord Wavell, as the man on the 
spot, felt that without the cooperation of the various Indian political 
parties it would uot be possible for him to get from India, ravaged by 
famine and seething with discontent, the active cooperation necessary 
for that role. He, therefore, became interested in finding a way out. 

Some time after the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, in a meeting with 
Bhulabhai Dcsai, the Leader of the Congress Party in tire Genital 
Assembly, the Viceroy told him that he wanted to make use of his 
(Bhulabhai’s) good offices for ending the political deadlock. Things had 
gone too far. They could not be allowed to remain as they were. Sooner 
or later they had to come together. If a National Government was 
formed by the Congress and the Muslim League parliamentary part¬ 
ies, he would welcome it. 

The Viceroy further assured Bhulabhai that though the Goali- 
tion National Government would necessarily have to work within the 
framework of the 1935 India Act, he himself would be anxious to go 
the fullest length to meet their viewpoint. Bhulabhai on his part felt 
there was no guarantee that the war would end soon or that a more 
favourable situation would present itself at the end of it. The opportu¬ 
nity and the offer were too good to be missed. Incidently, this would 
also improve the chances of the release of the Congress Working 
Committee members, whose continued detention stood in the way of 
any political settlement. 
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Encouraged by his talks Bhulabhai met Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan, the Deputy Leader of the Muslim League party in the Central 
Assembly. The Nawabzada said that a Congress-League coalition 
at the Centre was not only desirable but possible. During the course 
of these conversations, Bhulabhai stated afterwards, he had asked the 
Nawabzacla to mention the matter to Jinnah “and later on I gathered 
from him that he had done so.” 38 Bhulabhai became hopeful. 

In the first week of January, 1945, he met Gandhiji at Sevagram 
and discussed with him the whole question. Gandhiji told him that 
he (Bhulabhai) knew best the parliamentary ways and the mind of the 
Congressmen who thought that way. His own mind ran in a contrary 
direction. He did not believe that independence could come through 
parliamentary activity. But he recognised that the parliamentary 
mentality had come to stay. There was room for both the points of 
view in the Congress. Bhulabhai was free to act according to his 
best judgment. In a note, summarising his conversation with Bhula¬ 
bhai, he wrote: “Let no-one use this as a cover for himself but let 
everybody think and decide independently. This can, however, be 
used to show that I was not opposed to this move.” 29 

“If a Congress-League coalition of my conception is formed,” Gandhi- 
ji’s note continued, “I would welcome it, ff the Congress and the 
League join hands in parliamentary work, I would like it. But for 
that you should obtain the authority of the Working Committee. 
Without it, I see danger in concluding any pact. The League ought 
to join in securing the release of the Congress Working Committee.” The 
note concluded: “1 would not like you to allow yourself to be dragged 
in anyhow.” 

The following were the various steps proposed to be taken in 
this behalf as they emerged from their discussion and the elucidations 
provided by Gandhiji from time to time: 

x. The Congress and the League would agree that they would join 
in forming an Interim Government in the Centre (a) consisting of equal 
numbers of persons nominated by the Congress and the League in the 
Central Legislature, (b)representatives of minorities, and (e) the Com- 
mandcr-in-ChicF. 

2. While the Government would be formed and would function 
within the framework of the existing Government of India Act, it 
would be dearly understood between the Congress and the. League 
that any measure not passed by the House, should not be enforced or 
sought to be enforced by any of the powers of the Governor-General 
under the constitution. This would serve to eliminate in action the 
veto of the Governor-General and make the nominees responsible 
to the elected Legislature. 

3. The European member, if one had to be included, should be 
the choice of the Congress and the League, 
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4.. It should be agreed between the Congicss and tlu- League in 
advance that if such Interim Government was (turned, then lirst step 
would be to release the members of the Wolfing Commilh c. A In in 
and clear commitment, of the League in icguul to (his would he a 
preliminary proof of its bona Jides. 

5. Bhuhvhhai must make sure before committing himself to any¬ 
thing that the agreement lie had in view had the previous uppiovat 
of Jinnah and the whole riling should be elmilied and retimed to 
writing so as not to lead to any ambiguity or lnisinuleistaudinp, after¬ 
wards. 

6. If such a Government was formed at the (lent re, the nest step 
would be to get the withdrawal of Governor’s rule in the Provinces 
and to form, as soon as possible, Provincial Governments on the lint's 
of a coalition. 

7. At the proper moment Gandhiji would tell the Working (Ionian- 
ttcc that Bhulabhai had acted with his approval. 


“If it is possible to meet the Working Committee, will you try to 
persuade the Working Committee to accept, this plan?” Gandhiji 
was asked. 

“Yes.” 

“What arc your arguments in favour of this plan!'” 

“After my talks with Jinnah, Jinnah told many people that 
Gandhi had not even mentioned Interim Government. Bhnlabhui’s 
effort is a reply to this. But if the intentions of the League are not 
genuine, nothing will conic out of it.” 

“What happens if the Viceroy uses his veto over the head of the, 
Congress nucl the. League?” 

“In that case there will be an agreement between Bhulabhai and 
I.iaquat Ali that the Government will resign.” 

Consequently, an agreement known as Bhulabliai-Lhiqimt Alt Pact 
was reached, and initialled copies of the same were exchanged between 
Bhulabhai and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan on the nth January, 
1945 ) in regard to the formation of an Interim Government at tlu; 
Centre. According to his understanding with the Nawabzada, 
Bhulabhai communicated to the Viceroy the basis of the understand¬ 
ing arrived at between them and asked for immediate action being 
taken on it. 

From the very beginning Gandhiji had laid the greatest stress on 
the need for firmness and detachment on the part of Bhulabhai in 
handling his mission, if a satisfactory settlement, was to be pulled 
through. On the 14th January, in a note to Bhulabhai, he. wrote: 
‘I am startled by what has appeared in the Press. Jinnah Saheb says 
whatever lie pleases. Liaquat Ali docs the same. It is also being said 
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that 1 desire the format ion of a Coalition Ministiy over the head oi 
the Working Committee. What is all this:' 1 have boundless confidence 
in you. You will please see to it that nothing is done without the 
permission of the Working Committee. ... 1 can understand all the 
things being done simultaneously. Hut you should make it dear that 
we cannot take a single step without the Working Committee.” 

Soon after this, the Nawabzada in the course of a speech at Tina- 
evally and later on the floor of the Assembly denied that there was 
any “pact” between him and Bhulabhai, and Jinnah categorically 
denied that he was consulted or was in any way party to it. 

“How can there be a settlement with him,” wrote Gandhiji to 
Bhulabhai on the gist January, rclerring lo the Nawabzada’s speech. 
“This is only to draw your attention to it so that you tnav be warned. 

. . . Things as they appear to me from a distance are tiightening.” 

Bhulabhai wrote back: “l shall again have a talk with liim 
(Nawabzada) and then see you. I am putting a heavy strain on you 
lmt we have got into that habit and our good and tire country’s good 
demands it.” J0 

In the meantime a common fricml saw Gandhiji and obtained 
imm him further elucidations on some of the points at issue. “Arrests 
have again started,” Gandhiji remarked in the coutse of his talks with 
this friend, “and that is a had sign. Bhulabhai must take a firm line 
and tell the Viecioy that this will not do.” 

In a nolo which Gandhiji sent to Bhulabhai on 20th February, 
he wrote: “What is happening in the country perturbs me. But you 
should go ahead unperturbed and do only what is right ancl proper. 
It does not matter if the negotiations break down.” 

The rejection of the appeal for mercy on behalf of the Ashti- 
Clhimur prisoners at this stage hardened Gaudhiji’s altitude. Extremely 
sensitive to the slightest variation in the moral atmosphere around him, 
he became more and more insistent on the “present tense”. This was 
very much in evidence when Bhulabhai met him at Mahabaleslrwar in 
June, 1945. It being Gandhiji’s clay of silence, he scribbled; “Con¬ 
sidering what is happening around us, 1 see danger in this association 
with the League. This much is clear that without the Congress Work- 
mg Committee’s release and consent nothing can be done in the name 
of the Congress. It should be no less clear that if Ashti-Chimur prison¬ 
ers were hanged, it would spoil the whole tiling. Unless the League’s 
attitude showed a change and that, too, without any bargaining, I 
would have no deal with the League even if the Congress Working 
Committee consents. . . . The distinction (sought to be made by Jinnah) 
between the League ancl non-League Muslims is dangerous. ... I 
would not touch such a thing with a long pole.... I would like you to 
prepare a draft clarifying all the (remaining) points.. . . The Con¬ 
gress cannot imitate the League. . . . The League may not recognise 
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any Muslims outside the League. The Congress lias to think in ImiW 
of the whole nation. You will not be able to Iniim, your \rssel to pm t 

by leaving out the non-League Muslim.' . \ot! should pint red 

keeping Lully in mind my limits. My attitude is heooming stiller .mil 
stiffer every day. ... Behind it is my glowing faith in non-violent 
non-cooperation and corresponding indi Here nee to pniliumenlAi y 
activity... .It is difficult for me to say where my piesent mood will 
ultimately take me, because my faith in the Unseen Lower is glowing 
daily. 1, therefore, think very little of tomimmv.” 

But in spite of Gandhiji’s icpealed warnings that he should get 
everything reduced to writing before committing himself to anything, 
and further to see to it that it had Jiunah’s .approval, Bhulnbhai, it. 
seems, allowed his ovcr-eagcrncss for results to get the better of his 
legal acumen and foresight ancl failed to take the elementary pre¬ 
cautions that had been suggested to him, lie chose to follow the line 
of least resistance. For this he had to pay a heavy penalty. 

The copy of the agreement with the Navvab/.ada which Bhulabhai 
had sent to Gandhiji bore the initials both of the Nawab/ada and 
Bhulabhai but later tire Nawalwada stated: “This is not so. Mr. 1 Vani 
initialled one copy and handed it to me turd took my initials 
on the other. The copy that 1 had with me bears only Mr. Desai’s 
initials and is not initialled by both of us as stated by him. It seemed 
rather unnecessary at the time to be* so formal about it, but in the 
light of what has happened subsequently, I am glad that it was 
so. . . . Mr. Desai knows full well that there is no ‘pact 5 but mere 
proposals, which were only a basis for discussion. . . ,” u 

Bhulabhai also satisfied himself with his own impression in veganl 
to the vital condition of Jinnah’s previous assent to the proposals. “I 
made it. plain to him (Bhulabhai), 55 the Nawab/ada afterwards stain¬ 
ed, “that whatever I said was my personal view and that 1 had no 
occasion to consult. Mr. Jinnah about the matter.” 32 

The agreement thus remained still-born and the Congress High 
Command, when they met after their release, disapproved of it and 
took a very grave view of the way Bhulabhai had gone about his 
business. His name was not included in the Congress list lor the 
National Government at the Simla Conference in July, 1945, and in 
the next general elections, he was not nominated as n candidate lor 
the Central Assembly. He died heartbroken soon after. But hi the 
meantime the agreement that he had concluded had laid the found¬ 
ation of Lord WaveH’s proposal of June, 1945, for the formation of an 
Interim National Government at the Centre. 

Gandhiji never ceased to defend Bhulabhai’s attempt, as it was 
an attempt to resolve the deadlock and settle the communal question 
by arriving at an agreement among themselves without third party 
intervention, and if successful, would have enabled thorn to realise 
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the principle of responsibility at the Centre by the joint action of the 
Congress and t he League. As such, he would have preferred it infinitely 
to any solution imposed by an outside power. To eliminate the vicious 
“third party” influence became more and more the corner-stone of 
his policy as the only way to avert the tmgcdy of India’s dismember¬ 
ment into two potentially hostile neighbouring States, which other¬ 
wise he saw was inevitable. 


Other portents began gradually to appear on the horizon. 

In the Muslim-majority North-West Frontier Province, the Con¬ 
gress Ministry under Dr. Khan Sahel) had resigned on the 7th Novem¬ 
ber, 19:59, together with the Congress Ministries in other Provinces, in 
response to the Congress Working Committee’s decision. No alternative 
Ministry could be Jbrnied and the Governor’s rule under Section 93 
of the Government of India Act was introduced into the Province. 
The deadlock continued till May, 194.3, when the Governor invited 
Sardar Aurangzeb Khan to forma Muslim League Ministry although 
be commanded the support of only 20 members in a House of 50, out 
of which 33 were functioning members, with seven vacancies unfilled 
and ten Congress members in jail in connection with “Quit India” 
movement. The Ministry was kept in office by the continued in¬ 
carceration of the Congress members. It made itself so unpopular by its 
ineptitude, cupidity and corruption that even some of its adherents 
were disgusted and withdrew their support. That, coupled with the 
release of 5 Congress members, raised the strength of the Congress 
in the House to 23 against the League Ministry’s 21. 

In January, 1945, a deputation from the Frontier Province, head¬ 
ed by Me liar Chanel Khanna, who later became by turns first, Finance 
Minister in the Frontier Province, then a homeless refugee, and 
finally the Rehabilitation Minister in the Indian Union after in¬ 
dependence, came to Scvagram and told Gandhiji that a majority of 
the members were ready to support a no-confidcnce motion against 
the Aurangzeb Khan Ministry. The Governor had promised that lie 
would allow the no-confidence motion to be brought in, if Dr. Khan 
Saheb was prepared to form an alternative Ministry. 

Bhulabhai Dcsai was not in favour of this move since it might 
jeopardise the negotiations he was conducting with Liaquat Ali Khan. 
But Gandhiji held a contrary view. Pie told the deputation that what¬ 
ever might be the case with other Provinces, he was firmly of opinion 
that in the Frontier Province Congressmen should form an alternative 
Ministry if the no-confidence motion was successful. They could make 
their full contribution to the struggle for freedom without creating a 
deadlock. lie would have asked them —and all Congressmen — to 
withdraw from the Assembly and resort to total non-cooperation if 
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they had made greater progress in non-violence than he judged they 
had. As things stood, such a course was fraught with grave risk. Then: 
was no atmosphere for it. They could, therdbre, go ahead with the no- 
confidence motion and form a Congress Ministry. 

Armed with this advice (“million-rupeesecret”, as Mch.tr Chaud 
Klianna later described it. with a swagger to waiting; pressmen) 
Khanna returned to Peshawar and on the rath March, 19,jr,, (he 
Muslim League Ministry was thrown out and a Congress Ministry 
under Dr. Khan Saheb installed in its place. Its first act was to re¬ 
lease Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Dr. Khan Saheb’s younger brother, 
popularly known, as Badshah Khan, sometimes also as “Frontier 
Gandhi”, and the Khudai Klridmatgars — servants ol God---who 
had thrown away their weapons to follow his (Badshah Khan’s) non¬ 
violent lead. 

Assam followed suit in a few days, when the purely League Minis¬ 
try was forced to reform itself as a Congress-supported Coalition. 


6 


Public opinion in Great Britain as well as the. neutral world opi¬ 
nion was veering round to the side of Indian independence. Great Bri¬ 
tain had cut a sorry figure at the Commonwealth Relations Conic re- 
iic.c, when its own nominee, the leader ol the Indian delegation, dcniaiii l- 
ecl Dominion Status for India by a fixed date and told the British 
statesmen that they could not prevent India from achieving her goal. 
Lord Waved had never ceased to press upon Whitehall the need' fur 
a resolution of the Indian deadlock to enable India’s active co-operation 
to be enlisted in the prosecution of the war in the Far Last. In March, 
1945, he was invited by His Majesty’s Government to London lor 
consultation. While he was still there, the war in Europe ended in 
the first week of May, and consequent upon Labour Party’s refusal 
to carry on the Coalition until the war with Japan shall have ended, 
the Coalition Government resigned on the 23rd May. A caretaker 
Government under Churchill took over charge and the 5U1 July was 
fixed as the date for general elections in Great Britain. 

a" the ^ ct,on da y drc w near, even Tory diehard* began to fed 
in t the realities could no longer be ignored. And so, on the 14th lime, 
after consultation with the Government in Great Britain and its 
concurrence Lord Waved made an announcement of the constitutional 
changes to be attempted to be made “within the framework of ihe 

V e r0 y~maf ^ Act ” Uader * anuounccinem Z 
Viceroy was to male an attempt to form a National Government 

MhS "Zl™ sti "E Executive Council, J 

othus with equal proportion, of cute Hindu, and Muslims” s "j„e d 
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iu consultation with the political leaders. This was accompanied by 
the release ol' (he members of the Congress Working Committee from 
detention. 

In acnordanee with the Viceregal announcement, a conference 
was held at Simla (Simla Conference 1) under the chairmanship ol' 
the Viceroy between the representatives of the various parties chosen 
by the Viceroy. The conference began on the 25th June and ended 
on the 14th July, 194,9. 

Invitations to attend the conference were issued to twenty-one per¬ 
sons -- 11 Premiers of Provinces, Leader of the Congress party and 
the Deputy Leader of (lu 1 , Muslim League party in the Central 
Assembly, the Leaders ol'the Congress party and the Muslim League 
parly respectively in the Council of State, the Leaders of the Nationa¬ 
list party and the European group in the Central Assembly, one re¬ 
presentative each of the Scheduled Castes and the Sikhs, and finally 
Gandhiji and Jiimah “as the recognised leaders of the two main 
political parties”. No invitation was sent to the Congress President. 

Gandhiji was at Panchgani, a hill-station near Poona, where, still 
weak after his recent illness, lie had gone to convalesce under medical 
advice on the onset of warm weather, when the text of the Viceregal 
broadcast was put into his hands by a Press correspondent. He imme¬ 
diately wired to the Viceroy that he (Gandhiji) represented no insti¬ 
tution; he had ceased to he even a primary member of the Congress 
since 1994. “As an individual I can only tender advice.” 33 And 
again: “My presence in it (the conference) will change the official 
colour, unless 1 become an official representative of Lire Congress.” 34 
The Congress President was the proper authority, he reminded the 
Viceroy, to be approached so far as the Congress viewpoint was con¬ 
cerned. The Viceroy recognised the force of his argument and recti¬ 
fied the mistake by sending an invitation to the Congress President 
to attend the conference. 

Gandhiji, however, agreed to go to Simla and to meet the Viceroy 
and stay there as long as the Viceroy wanted. “You have known the 
late Deenabandhu as G. I ? . Andrews was affectionately called by us,” 
he wrote to the Viceroy. “He severed his official connection with the 
Cambridge mission and the Church in order to serve religion, India 
and humanity better. The position he occupied as a valuable link 
between India and England, whether official or non-official and bet¬ 
ween all classes and parties, grew as days went. If I can, I would 
love to occupy such a position. It may never come to me. Men can 
but try.” 33 

Even more ominous was the avoidance of the word “independence” 
in the Viceregal broadcast, and the introduction of “caste-Hindu 
Muslim parity” in the proposed National Government as a basic condi¬ 
tion. Drawing the Viceroy’s attention to this point, Gandhiji wired: 
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“Personally I can never subscribe (o it (casle-IIiiulu Muslim parity) nor 
the Congress, if I know its mind. In spite of having overwhelming 1 liudu 
membership the Congress has striven to be purely political. 1 am 
quite capable of advising the Congress to nominate all non-Hindus and 
most decidedly non-caste Hindus.” 36 And again: “Congress lias never 
identified (itself) with caste or non-caste Hindus and ricvi rc.m, even 
to gain independence, which will be one-sided, untrue and suicidal.” 17 

The Viceroy in reply assured Gandhiji that acceptance ol the 
invitation did not “commit the parties” to anything. The members 
would be free to discuss the pros and cons of die proposals at the 
conference and to accept or reject them as they chose. Thai clouted 
the ground for the Congress participation in the conference. 

The Working Committee of the Congress met at Bombay alter 
a period of three years and drew up an “instrument of instructions” 
for its nine representatives who had been invited to the eonfeteucc, 
Among other things it took note of the fact that the All-India Cong¬ 
ress Committee and other Congress Committees weir still banned 
and that was “an obstacle in our (their) way and must be tegarded 
as coercion.” Further, “large numbers of Congress prisoners must 
interfere with the progress of the conference,” Most of the Congress 
leaders hacl come out of prison with shattered health. A ti irnd dese ibed 
the Working Committee meeting as a “sick parade”! However, they 
decided that “Congress as an organisation” should participate in (he 
forthcoming conference. The Working Committee, particularly charged 
its representatives at the conference to hear in mind that, “Allied 
victory in South-East Asia must mean fiecdom of the countries con¬ 
cerned from all Imperialist control, British or other. ... Prohibition of 
the use of Indian resources for the deprivation of freedom of any 
other countries must be an accepted fact.” 

There were delirious crowds at various stations till along, the 
i,ioo miles route between Bombay and Simla to welcome the members 
of the Congress Working Committee on their release after g,j months 
of incarceration. Patience and non-violence had triumphed. The 
people were on the rebound. One had only to add to this the fact 
that here the authorities had offered the rebels of yesterday military 
cars, special trains and aircralts to facilitate their presence at the 
conference and contrast it with what was happening hi conquered 
Germany to realise the difference between a violent and a non¬ 
violent struggle. 


Gandhiji refused to go into the air-conditioned coach that 
had been reserved for other Congress leaders proceeding to Simla 
and insisted on travelling third-class. Mr. Preston Grover of the United 
Press of America was with him on the same train. Solicitous about 

“Sir . e ? him a shor:t not « one ol' the halts on the 

way: \\ ould not it be wise for you to go into the cooler Congress 
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car for the afternoon, so you could si retell yourself a while? You 
have 110I had any sleep for yq hours. It is not going to help much 
if you active at Simla tired out liom the interruptions in your sleep 
at wayside stations. As we would say in America, ‘Give yourself a 
break’.” 

lie received the following in reply from the Mahatma: “Many 
thanks for your considerate note. But let ine melt myself in this natural 
heat. As sure as late, this heat will be followed by refreshing coolness 
which I shall enjoy. Let me feel just a touch of real India.” 

After a hurried bath and meal on arrival at Simla, Gandhiji 
went to the Viceregal Lodge for his first meeting with the Viceroy. 
“I, too, am a soldier like you though I bear no arms,” Gandhiji began 
his interview with the Viceroy. As he rose to leave at the end of the 
meeting, he sent his compliments to Lady Wavcll. The Viceroy 
introduced him to Lady Wavcll with whom he had a talk for half 
an hour. The Viceroy’s son was present during the conversation 
and look a keen interest in it. 

from his raised seat in Rajkumari Arnrit Kaur’s residence, where 
he lived for the next three weeks, could be seen, ihrough a light 
haze, an enchanting panorama of fir-clad hills and deep valleys, 
Glorious hursts of sun-shine in between the rain and the mist revealed 
in the far distance, beyond the sunlit hill-slopes, Live dazzling vista 
of the perpetual Himalayan snows shining like, a crystal diadem 
against a sapphire blue sky. “The world has nothing to equal it,” 
murmured Gandhiji in a rapture. No wonder, the extra systoles (missing 
heart beats — sign of acute overstrain and exhaustion) disappeared 
in spite of the strenuous labours before he left Simla at the end of 
the conference. 

The Viceroy was very keen on Gandhiji attending the conference 
us a delegate hilt Gandhiji maintained that in a representative con¬ 
ference like that no individual, however eminent, could have a 
place who was not a delegate. Constitutional corrcctitude required 
that he should be left out, but if liis advice was wanted he would 
stay in Simla during the conference and even attend it as a visitor. 
The Viceroy said he would like him to slay in Simla during the 
conference. Gandhiji agreed. 

It transpired afterwards that Jitmah had aired it as a grievance 
that Gandhiji had “withdrawn” from the conference. “If Mr. Jinnah 
wants me there,” said Gandhiji in an interview with Preston Grover, 
“he can take me there. Such a gesture on Jinnah’s part would mean 
that he wants a settlement even in the teeth of differences and 
obstacles that face the conference.” 

On all accounts Lord Wavcll began well, guiding the delibera¬ 
tions of the conference with great tact, delicacy and a quiet wisdom: 
“I said in my broadcast that on all sides there was something to for- 
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give and forgeL ... You must accept my leadership lor (he present. . .. 
j w ill endeavour to guide the discussion o( (his eonleienee in what 
I believe to be the best interests of the eomitiy.” 

Commented Ganclhiji referring to this pari ol the Vimoy’s 
speech: “It is a good and dignified expression tli.il Lord YVavell 
has used. He thus acts in the conference as its loader and not as 
the agent of Whitehall.” 

The Viceroy deftly bypassed thorny points will'll they threatened 
to hold up progress. He was trying to explain that he had nowhere 
suggested that the Congress was a Hindu body when Jinuah burnt lied 
forth on one of his usual diatribes against the Congress, eharaeterising 
it as a “Hindu” body. A passage at arms followed: 

Viceroy: “There is noLhing in my pioposals which < h.nucleuses 
Congress as a communal body.” 

Jinnah: “We have met here as communities and (long less does 
not represent anybody but the Hindus.” 

Viceroy: “Congress represents its members.” 

Dr. Khan Saheb: “What does he mean:’ 1 am a (longicvun.m. 
Am I a Hindu or a Muslim?” 

Viceroy: “Leave it at that. The Congress represents its members,” 

# * t 

Ganclhiji argued with the Congress leaders llutl he look the 
Viceregal announcement in regard to parity to mean that neither 
community could ask for more representation than the other but 
“was free to accept less if it chose.” Congress should accept the posi¬ 
tion that the non-schcdulcd Hindus would in no case, exceed Muslims 
and break the parity by nominating the best Indians drawn from 
all minority groups, including one representative each of Anglo- 
Indians, Englishmen, Parsis, Siklis, Jews (if available.), Indian 
Christians, Scheduled Castes and women, and irrespective of whether 
they were Congress members or not. There need not thus be more 
than one or two Hindus apart from the Scheduled Castes, and 
even they not as such but because they wore the best Indians avail¬ 
able, as for instance Pandit Nehru. This would leave the Muslim 
League with a panel of three or more including a nationalist Muslim 
in a Council of fourteen. By refusing to exercise the right of parity 
on behalf of the Hindus, they would cut across sectional compli¬ 
cations and lay a solid and sale foundation for the independent 
India to be, on a purely nationalist basis. If they accepted the parity 
formula, it would inevitably give rise to a gladiatorial duel between 
the Hindus and Muslims in the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
bring into play the Viceroy’s veto. But they could render nugatory 
die parity part of the Viceregal proposal if they voluntarily chose 
sub-parity for the Hindus by selecting the bulk of their nominees 
from, among the minorities. 
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With live Muslim membcis pilled against live “caste Hindus”, 
the Muslim League, with the help of the Viceroy and Comma ndcr-in- 
{Ibid", could any time mnte a lie in the Cabinet. If, on the other hand, 
the Cabinet was hugely < mu posed of patriotic nationalist-minded 
minoiily group repiesenlativcs with only one, two or even three “caste 
Hindus”, thrie would he no communal alignment in the Cabinet and 
the League would be heating Liu empty air if it tried to raise the 
bogey of “the Hindu majority rule”. 

Unfortunately, the Congress Working Committee could not be 
persuaded to adopt Gamlhiji’s proposal, though several members of 
the Wot king (lonunilloe and outstanding (long resit leaders, individually, 
were convinced of (he wisdom of his stand. “It appeals to me; Gandhiji 
is light,” remarked the ex-Chiel Minister of a Province to one of his 
colleagues. “And you expert to he able to face the electorate after 
accepting sub-parity for the Hindus?” replied (lie latter. The Chief 
Minister shut up. My diary under the date arjlh June, 1945, contains 
the ibllowing: 

“Bnpu explained lhs views on parity to Ravishankar Shukla, 
IS. <». Klicr, and Shriktislma Sinha (ex-Chicf Ministers of Cl. Ik, Bombay 
and Bihar respectively) on the evening of (lie 25th, and later to Rajaji. 
lie sent me to explain llic same to Maulaua Saheb and Rajaji again 
on the morning of the 2Gl.l1. On the 26th afternoon the Maulana 
Saheb saw Bnpu, Bapu made it very clear in tlie course of his talk 
that so far as he was concerned he could have nothing to do with this 
parity business or a Congress that was committed to it. The Maulana 
Saheb loll giving an impression that in principle he wholehear¬ 
tedly approved of Bapu’s stand. But on the afternoon of the 
y.!Uh, when the delegates returned from the conference, it was learnt 
that the conference had accepted all the live fundamental principles 
of the Wavell oiler as put forth by the Viceroy, including parity. 

, ., It has been contended that the Wavell proposal leaves no freedom 
to renounce parity even if one of the parties so wishes. Bapu has, 
however, made it dear to all concerned that an imposed parity would 
make the oiler stink in his nostrils and render the Viceregal proposal 
wholly unacceptable. 

“It has again been argued that whilst the Congress may insist 
on the principle of choosing best men, irrespective of caste, creed or 
party affiliations, and even give preference to minority group re¬ 
presentatives (subject to the condition that they stand for independence 
and work for it) it cannot insist on sub-parity for the Hindus. That 
can be properly done by a purely Hindu organisation. Bapu’s view¬ 
point, however, is that Congress, being pledged to act as a national 
organisation, cannot accept that position. Nor can the conference 
object to the Congress taking that stand in regard to the Hindus, 
since Congress claims to speak on behalf of die Hindus, too, as a part 
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of the Indian nation, and die composition of the conference is of a 
political raLher than communal character. The League is theie as one 
of the dominant political parties in the Assembly. If il was intended 
that the various groups should function on a communal basis, the 
HiuduMahasabhashould have been invited and the (longiess left out. 

“Jinnah strongly objects to giving a liberal representation to the 
minorities in the Council because, he says they would vote with the 


Congress. ...” 

And so, in spite of Gandhiji’s “earnest jn'otest parity was ret¬ 
ained. Wrote Gandhiji sorrowfully to Lord Waved: “This does not 
mean any change on my part. 1 am more than ever convinced that 
the non-scheduled Hindu (caste Hindus) members should have been 
less than the Muslims.” 38 

There were cross consultations between Jinnah and Covind 
Ballabh Pant, the ex-Prcmicr of U. P. The Congress wanted tilt' League 
to accommodate two non-Lcague Muslims within its quota just as the 
Congress was accommodating the same munh< r ot nou~( longi ess- 
men within its quota. In the conference Jinnah asked Paul whether 
he meant one non-Lcague. Muslim when he said two. On Paul reply¬ 
ing that he meant what he said, there was a deadlock. The Viceroy 
thereupon suggested that Jinnah and the Congress President should 
meet in the presence of Richardson, the leader of the Kitropean 
group, and himself. Jinnah manoeuvred himself out of if by saying 
that he and Govind Ballabh Pant would be meeting that evening 
and so there was no necessity for his meeting the Congress Pic- 
sidenl. When Pant went to meet him in the evening, Jinnah asked 
him if he had any fresh proposal to make. On the former saying 
he had none, the meeting ended. 

When the conference met on the ayth June, the Viceroy announced 
that since the parties were unable to come to an agreement about 
the composition and strength of the Government, he would use his 
personal offices to resolve the difficulty. He asked all interests represented 
in the conference to send him lists of persons they would like to be 
selected for joining the National Government. He would add to them 
some names himself and after scrutinising all the names, and alter 
consulting with the parties concerned, he would try to .arrive at a 
list which would be generally acceptable to the conference. 

Jinnah was not agreeable to this proposal. He first wauled to 
know whether, if the League sent a list, the Viceroy would accept 
the League panel en bloc. The Viceroy replied that he could give no 
such guarantee beforehand. It was his function to do the final sele¬ 
ction. But the conference would be given the opportunity to discuss 
and finally accept or reject the names recommended by him. 

Jinnah next asked whether the Viceroy would Still proceed with 
his proposal if one of the parties finally rejected it, to which again 
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the Viceroy icplied dial, he fould not commit himself in advance as 
to what he would do in the contingency envisaged. 

l’in.iliy, when the Viceioy asked him point-blank whether the League 
would submit the list of names or not, Jinnah answered that he was there 
only in his individual capacity; he would need the Viceroy’s proposal 
in willing to place belore the Working Committee of the League 
beibie he could give a definite reply. Tic was told he would have it. 

The confidence then adjourned for a fortnight. 

All parlies except the Muslim League submitted their list ul 
names to the Viceioy. The European group decided not Lo submit 
any separate list on their behalf. The Congress submitted a panel 
of 15 names lor the proposed Executive Council. The Congress felt 
that in ordei to give' representation to as many minority communities 
as possible, the strength of the Executive Council—besides the Vice¬ 
roy and iht' Commander-in-Chief-- should be fifteen. The following 
was the Congress list, of names: 

1. Maulana Abul Kalam A/ad (Congress Muslim) 

2. As.if Ali (Congress Muslim) 

3. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (Congress Hindu) 

4. Sardar Vallabhbluii Patel (Congress Hindu) 

5. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad (Congress Hindu) 

(i. M. A. Jinnah (Muslim League) 

7. Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan (Muslim League) 

8. Nawabzada Liaqual AH Khan (Muslim League) 

q. Dr. Shynmaprasad Mookcrji (Hindu Mahasabha) 

10. Gaganvihnri Mehta (Hindu) 

t r. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur (Woman, Indian Christian) 

12. Muniswanti Pillay (Scheduled Class) 

13, Radhanulh Das (Scheduled Class) 

£4. Sir Ardcshir Dalai (Parsi) 

15. A Sikh member (name to be submitted later). 

Wrote Jinnah to Lord Waved: “With regard to your suggestion 

for submitting a panel of names_the Working Committee (of the 

Muslim League) desires to point out that when a similar proposal 
was made by your Excellency’s predecessor, Lord Linlithgow ... the 
Working Committee opposed it and, when its objections were brought 
to the notice of Lord Linlithgow, lie dropped the proposal and suggest¬ 
ed another alternative.” Lord Linlithgow’s alternative was contained 
in the following letter of Lord Linlithgow to Jinnah dated 25th 
September, 1940: “I am content that the selection of representatives, 
while resting with the Governor-General, be based in the case of 
tlui Muslim League . -. not on a panel formally submitted hut on 
confidential discussion between the leader of the party concerned and 
myself (the Viceroy).” Concluding his letter Jinnah wrote; “The 
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Working Committee is of the opinion . . .that (he pnu cdurr settled on 
the previous occasion should he followed m the; piesent case so iai 
as the Muslim League is concerned.” 

Declining to submit the panel when (lui Viceroy showed his in¬ 
ability to agree to this procedure, he again wrote: “'1 lie Commillie 
...desires me to stale that it regrets very much lo note that your 
Excellency is not able to give (he assurance that .ill the Muslim 
members of the proposed Executive Council will he selected Irom the 
Muslim League ... and, in the circumstances, 1 regret, 1 am not in 
a position to send the names on behalf of the Muslim 1 vague lor 
inclusion in the proposed Executive Council.” 40 

In the final meeting of the conference on I he 14th July, the 
Viceroy revealed that even without receiving any list Irom the 
Muslim League he had formed an Executive Council on paper which 
he thought would be acceptable to the conference. But the Muslim 
names which he had proposed were not acceptable to Jitinah. The 
Viceroy, however, did not show his list lo the (long!ess Pi evident 
even when asked, or to anyone else. Nor did the Vicetoy plan 1 his 
list before the conference. He simply announced in the couferetuo 
that the conference had failed to achieve its object. He, however, 
took upon himself the responsibility of the entire lailure, 

“It grieves me to think,” wrote Candhiji in his final letter to 
the Viceroy, “that the conference which began so happily and so 
hopefully should have ended in apparent failure due exactly, as it 
would seem, to the same cause as before. This time you have taken 
the blame on your own shoulders. But the world will think otherwise. 
India certainly docs.” 41 Probing into the cause of the failure he conti¬ 
nued: “I must not hide from me the suspicion, that the deeper 
cause is perhaps the reluctance of the official world to part with 
power, which the passing of virtual control into the hands of their 
erstwhile prisoners would have meant.” 

It was a pity that the attempt to resolve the deadlock .should 
have thus foundered upon the old rocks once again. Never was 
the country more prepared to accept a British oiler for a settlement 
on its face value. The earlier declarations of the Viceroy had led 
the people to hope that a new beginning would be made this time. 
Where was the need for summoning an all party conference, they 
asked, if a Congress-League agreement was to be made a necessary 
condition for any advance, or if the Viceroy was not to go ahead 
with his plans if the League refused to co-operate ? Why should not 
in that case the Presidents of the Congress and the League alone 
have been called and the rest spared the bother of a dummy show? 

Jinnah, in a statement, 41 characterised the Wavell plan as “a 
snare and “a death warrant” for the Muslim League because, oven 
if all the Muslims in the Government were to be the Muslim Leaguers, 
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they would still bo in a minmity of onc-tliird in I he Cabinet. 
The representatives of “all the minorities,” jinnah said, would “in 
actual practice, invaiiahly . . . vote , .. against us” in the Government. 
Previously Jinnah used to say that the Muslim League was the 
champion and protector of all the minorities in India, and the Congress 
represented not even “Hindus’* but “caste Hindus” only. But now 
he said: “All other minorities, such as Scheduled Castes, Sikhs and 
the Christians have the same goal as the Congress, . . . Their goal and 
ideology is . . . of a united India. Ethnically and culturally, they 
are very closely knitted to Hindu society.” Surely, both the assertions 
could not be correct. Besides, One might well ask, how the Wavcll 
plan would have ceased to be a “snare” and “a death warrant” even 
If the League’s demand for nominating all the Muslims in the Cabinet 
from the Muslim League had been conceded. 

In a penetrating analysis of the (Jiiaid-i-Azam’s attitude at the 
conference, Dr. Jayakar wrote to Gandhiji: “As I read this speech, 
where he called the Wavell arrangement a snare, it was clear to me that 
his apprehension (was) that . . . if he accepted the interim arrangement 
... in the day to day harmony of working the acerbities and animosities, 
out of which Pakistanis born and fed, would be gradually smootliened 
and Muslims would lose the zest for separate existence on discovering 
that its basis rests not in realities but only in long cherished suspicion. 

.,. Ho puts two conditions as precedent to his assent, which he must 
realise, are impossible, viz. (1) assurance about Pakistan and (2) 
equality of the Muslim vote with all the other interests in India. 
True to his habit, intensified by frequent successes, he swallows 
the concessions Muslims have received, viz,, parity between caste 
Hindus and Muslims and now wants parity between Muslims and 
all other interests put together, i.e., 50 for Muslims, 50 for all the rest 
of India—-a mathematical monstrosity that 27 equals seventy-three. 

. . , He is in no hurry to attain freedom and would demand for its 
attainment a price which would almost render it nugatory.” 43 

The net result of the conference was to introduce the formula 
of “caste “Hindu Muslim parity” into practical politics and to stereo¬ 
type officially the principle of religious division on the eve of indepen¬ 
dence. The conference also marked the beginning of an essay, which 
became so prominent during the Cabinet Mission’s negotiations later, in 
“double speak” in which the “intentions’ 1 of British statesmen were 
belied by the text of their declarations and what was repudiated 
in profession was pursued in practice through the device of the “ambi¬ 
guous middle”. 

“You will admit,” remarked Mr. Francis Sayer of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in the course 
of an interview with Gandhiji, “that Wavell did make an honest 
attempt to break the deadlock.” 


*5 
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“An honest attempl should have ended honestly,” Gandhi ji 
replied . 44 

Confirmation followed a fortnight later in a letter received by 
Pandit Nehru from London: “It is now known th.it the Waved oiler 
was maintained in being as part of election necessities. Also that the 
final termination of the talks by Waved, without taking the obvious 
course of forming a Government without jirmah, was dictated from 
here.” 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SENTINEL ON THE 


WATCH-TOWER 


1 

The release of the Congress Working Committee brought Gandhiji 
a welcome respite from the burden of directing Congress work from 
day to day which in the absence of the Working Committee he had 
taken upon himself. Resides, “my advice, independently given, may be 
in conflict with their opinion and it may embarrass them and even 
put them or me in the wrong position. What is moie it may confuse 
the public mind." 1 He, therefore, lost no time in announcing that 
thereafter he could give advice only through the Working Committee 
and its President. The relief thus afforded enabled him to devote him¬ 
self to pursuits more after his heart. 

Sardar Paid had come out of detention with shattered health. He 
was afflicted with spastic colon. A major operation was recommended 
but the risk involved was great. Gandhiji suggested to the Sardar 
that he should give nature cure a trial and, in order better to persuade 
him, offered to slay with him during the treatment. The Sardar agreed. 
In the third week of August, 1945, therefore, Gandhiji went to stay 
at Dr. Dinshah Mehta’s Nature Cure Clinic at Poona along with 
the Sardar. 

As had often happened in his life, this casual circumstance 
launched Gandhiji on another big venture of his life. When after 
three months’ stay at the Nature Cure Clinic at Poona lie returned to 
Scvagram, it was with another adopted child — the project of a 
nature cure university — on his hands! Dr. Dinshah Mehta, the 
founder-proprielor of the Clinic, was a nature-cure enthusiast and a 
dreamer like Gandhiji. Years ago, with his devoted wife he had 
dedicated himself to the cause of nature cure with the fervour of an 
evangelist. He wanted to set up a nature cure university. So did 
Gandhiji. Dr, Mehta made over his concerns at Poona and at Sinha- 
gadh to a trust. Gandhiji agreed to become one of the trustees, 

‘<Al 76, people entrust even their household responsibilities to 
others and take sannyas and here you arc taking upon your shoulders 
other people’s responsibilities!” the Sardar joked. Gandhiji explained, 
nature cure had been a passion with him ever since his childhood. 

*39 
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He could not pursue that dream in the midst of his other multi¬ 
farious activities. “So, when Providence threw .m oppoilunity in my 
way at Poona I seized it as a gill from God. 

The trust deed was executed while Gandhiji was still at Poona, 
In a memorial signet-ring, which Dr. .Mehta hud picpaicd tin the 
occasion, was enclosed the following legend signed by the doctor and 
his wife: “This seed we humbly put in your hands by this I rust, 
with fervent prayer to God that it may he mirlmed by you into the 
nature cure university. We arc convinced that Ilia hand is behind 
the move. We arc merely instruments of His will.” Rather ell'usivc 
one might say, but very characteristic, of the evangelical fervour of 
the spirits whom Gandhiji drew to himself “(hanks, laddists and 
madmen,” he once remarked, “find their way to the Ashram, and 
1 am the maddest of them all!” 

As a first step towards the proposed tian.sform.Uiou, Gandhiji 
announced that as from the first of January next, the (llinie would 
be run for the service of the poor and in a style befitting the poor. 
“The rich will be taken only if they can remain with the poor and 
expect no more space or comforts than the poor will get in the insti¬ 
tution. The guarantee will be that Lhe standard of cleanliness, shorn 
of luxury, will be the highest attainable in any institution of the. 
kind.” 

To the assembled workers of the institution he put this question: 
Would they he prepared to adjust themselves to the change .and 
serve the poor with the same attention and care as they bestowed 
upon the rich patients under their care? He asked for their considered 
reply in writing which they gave after two days, promising to do 
their best. 

To give them a better idea of the changes involved, he made 
a tour of inspection of the Clinic. And that was a thing always to he 
dreaded. With his extraordinary sensitiveness to uncleanliness whether 
physical or moral — he minutely examined every nook and corner 
and even wiped his fingers against the polished woodwork to see if 
they got any dirt stains on them, which alas! they did. “Well, I shall 
let it go this time,” he said to the management, “but after 1 have 
taken over charge I shall certainly not excuse myself for any short¬ 
comings in respect of cleanliness here.” Everybody knew what “not 
excusing myself” meant. They would have preferred to mount the 
gallows! 

A few days later, at Sevagram, he had another opportunity to 
bring home the same lesson. At Poona it was in the context of health, 
here it was in the context of education. 

The widowed mother of a bright little boy of nine had joined 
the Aslu-am. The boy was sent to the residential Basic School 
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in the Ashram. He agreed to attend the school on condition that 
Gandhiji would pay him a visit in his hostel. 

Accordingly, Gandhiji paid a surprise visit to his chum's dormitory. 
A pen and ink-pot lying on a mat in the middle ol the mom caught 
his eye as soon as he entered the room. The ink-pot was rather messy. 
He examined the nib of the pen — it was scratchy; the cotton stall¬ 
ing in a quilt in a bed-roll was lumpy; a torn bed-sheet was in¬ 
differently mended; some boys had insufficient winter clothing. He 
had intended to give not more than live minutes to the visit. Me spent 
forty-live instead, inspecting and explaining things. He set down his 
observations in a note later: “The torn bed-sheets should have been 
patched up or doubled and turned into a quilt; I did much blanket 
quilting whilst I was in prison in the Transvaal. Such blankets arc 
warm and lasting.. . . Torn rags . .. should be washed and tidily kept. 
They can be used for patching torn clothes. . .. And, why should not 
those who have more than their requirement in winter clothing be 
taught to part with their superfluous clothing to those who are insu¬ 
fficiently provided? That would be a fine object-lesson in mutual aid.” 

“All these may appear to you to be trifles,” the note proceeded, 
“but all big things are made up of trifles. My entire life has been 
built on trifles. To the extent to which we have neglected to 
inculcate the importance of liLtle things on our boys, wc have failed 
or rather ... i have failed. For it was I who launched the experiment 
of Nai Talim but could not find time to conduct it myself and had 
to leave it to others. A sense of cleanliness, tidiness and sanitation, 
in my opinion, constitutes the very core of Nai Talim. To cultivate 
it involves no expense. All it needs is a keen, observant eye and arti¬ 
stic sense,” 

“If you tell me,” the note concluded, “that in this way you 
cannot do justice to more than one or two boys, I will say, ‘Then 
have one or two only and no more.’ By undertaking more than we 
can properly manage, we introduce into our soul the taint of untruth .” 

It was so typical of Gandhiji: 

“To see a World in a grain of sand, 

And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And Eternity in an hour ...” 

“1 have today laid another brick in the edifice of Swaraj,” he 
remarked later in the day, referring to the episode. 

He brought to bear the same originality, concentration and close 
thinking on the elaboration of his new Khadi policy, which claimed 
the rest of his brief stay at Sevagram. He laid down that the managers 
of Khadi stores should not thereafter try to tempt customers to pur¬ 
chase Khadi by high-pressure salesmanship. They should convert 
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their shops into living institutions for touching the various techniques 
related to spinning and the andllaiy pioresses, provide a liaison 
between self-spinneis and weavers to enable the former to get their 
yarn woven into cloth lor personal use, and stock accessories lor those 
who might need them. “I would like us to acquire an extensive plot 
of land in .... healthy, agreeable surroundings. ... 1 would induce a 
variety of artisans and craftsmen to set tie there and our Khadi workers, 
too, and in fact convert the site into a liny model village which would 
serve as a living museum of resuscitated village eiafts. In olden days 
the East India Company’s factory on the banks of the Tapli, they 
say, dominated the entire country-side round about Surat and the 
city of Surat itself. Your Khadi shop will be yoiu factory, with this 
difference that the function of the East India Company’s lai lory 
was to extirpate Khadi and our indigenous village nails; your mission 
will be to revive and renovate them. You will become village-minded 
yourselves and try to produce all village products in the simple, 
villagers’ way. You will make your establishment a eculie of attraction 
to the city-folk, so that they will go there for their week-ends instead 
of fashionable pleasure results. Those who want to ■purchase Ivliadt 
will not only make their Khadi purchases but also taste the joy and 
satisfaction of simple, healthy village life in ideal village surroundings, 
besides learning spinning, carding etc., if they do not know them 
already.” 2 

Did it mean that they must wash their hands of all responsi¬ 
bility towards the cities? he was asked. 

They could not afford to conduct their activity, Gundhiji re¬ 
plied, to help the city-lolk, who crowded at the race course, bridge- 
clubs, cinemas and theatres to deck themselves out. “We can only 
teach and help them to produce their own Khadi, if they are keen 
on it.” 

“Cities are the weakest sector in the Khadi front. Would not 
the presence of the cities’ representatives on the Board of Trustees 
in the Spinners’ Association be a source of weakness to the latter?” 
one of the workers asked. 

“They won’t be a weakening influence-They would function 

as the outposts of the new Khadi policy in the cities. Today cities 
are exploiting the villages. They say, ‘We arc India.’ A time must 
come when this process will be reversed. Your function should be 
to prepare the way for that day.” 

A veteran. Khadi worker, who had set tled down in a village 
near Bombay four years back, complained that he had so far failed 
to induce any local people to join him. Hie place was malarious and 
outside workers were unwilling to come and settle down there. What 
was he to do ? he asked. 
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“It is not the word but the deed that grows,” replied Gandhiji, 
quoting an American author. “Charity must begin at home. Why 
not induce members of your family to come and join you?” 

“Suppose, they are unwilling?” 

“Then you must be content to plough your lonely furrow. If 
you are adamant and stick to your resolve not to have any outside 
help, you will in due course get local men to help you. If you fall 
ill, get local people to nurse you. Tell your people that they must 
be prepared to come and settle there if they want to nurse you. 
And if the worst comes to the worst and you die, you must be content 
to be cremated by the local people. Unless you show that iron re¬ 
solve to ‘do or die’, yon will not be able to achieve success in your 
mission, which is nothing less than the upliftment of the crores of the 
the semi-starved masses of India, who arc today sunk in a torpor of 
apathy and despair.” 

Explaining to the trainees of the village workers’ training centre 
at Seva gram the ideals of village work, he asked them to remember 
that there was no room lor compulsion or coercion in village uplift 
work. 'I'hey had no sanction except that of Ahimsa, and Ahimsa 
moved at a snail’s pace. Rut he was convinced more than ever that 
its march was irresistible. They would, therefore, need to have infinite 
patience and perseverance to win the confidence of the masses. 'They 
must become not merely artisans, but master craftsmen. A hereditary 
artisan might have more deftness of the hand; they would need to 
have more brains. They must become original thinkers and innovators 
in their line. “India is but a spot on the map of the world and Seva- 
gram a tiny speck on that spot. But you need never lose heart if you 
bear in mind the fact that what can be achieved in Sevagram can be 
multiplied so as to cover the whole of India and what is possible for 
India should be possible for the whole world. Today you are a mere 
handful but if you are filled with the passion to identify yourselves 
with the hungry millions, to become one with them, so much so that 
you will not want to feed till their hunger is satisfied first, the fire 
within you will radiate its effect far and wide and your institution will 
become like the Gangotri, from which flows forth the mighty Ganges. 
It begins as a mere trickle, but as it progresses through the plains, 
hundreds of streams mingle with it and its life-giving waters cover 
the whole land with smiling prosperity.” 3 

2 

Gatidhiji had thought that the drastic changes that he had pro¬ 
posed iri the Nature Cure Clinic at Poona would suffice to convert 
it into the nucleus of the nature cure university of his dream. Eleven 
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days' stay at the Clinic in February-Marcli, however, ptnwd 

it to have all been a mistake. “1 was a I'ool to think that I could 
ever hope to make an institute for the poor in a town. I realised 
that iff cared lor the ailing poor, I must go to them and not expect 
them to come to me. ... How is a villager coming to Poona to under¬ 
stand and carry out my instructions? . . . He would expert me to give 
him a powder or a potion to swallow and be done with it. Nature cure 
connotes a way of life which has to be learnt. . . . The treatment to 
be efficacious can, therefore, only take place in or near a man’s 
cottage or house. It demands from its physician sympathy and patience 
and knowledge of human nature. When he has successfully practised 
in this manner in a village, or villages, when enough men and 
women have understood the secret of nature cure, a nucleus for a 
nature cure university is founded.” 4 

Had it been a case of an ordinary mistake, the matter would 
have ended there. But it was more. It was a pari of his experiments 
with truth and involved his spiritual relationship with the poor people, 
who were his tools in his experiments, fie felt lie must set Jiiiusdl 
right with them by a public confession and reparation, lie wrote in 
Harijan ; “It is plain to me .., that I am incorrigible. I can learn 
only by my mistakes. I have just discovered myself making a mistake 
which I should never have made. ... I do not know whether to laugh 
or weep over my folly. .., My folly is so patent. ... 1 do not know 
whether now 1 deserve the confidence of my fcllowmcn. If l lost it 
I know that I shall have deserved the loss.” 5 

That did not mean abandonment of the experiment but on the 
contrary a clearer and more vigorous pursuit of the ideal of nature- 
cure for the millions, “if such a thing is at all practicable. Possible 
it certainly is.” 6 

Accordingly, in the last week of March, he moved to Uruli 
Kanclian, a small station on the Pooria-Sholapur line, with a popu¬ 
lation of about three thousand. It had a railway-telegraph office and 
a post office but no telephone. The mail and the express trains did 
not stop there. The climate was good. There was a plentiful supply 
of filtered water from the military camp water-works nearby, 'The 
locality grew fruits like the guava, the orange and the papaya in 
abundance. Some friends promised to provide enough land for the 
purpose and donated ten thousand rupees to meet the initial expenses. 
A local retired railway contractor vacated his bungalow for Gandhiji’s 
temporary residence. And so, the experiment commenced. 

Patients began to come in from the very next morning. There 
were about thirty of them on the first day, Gandluji examined five 
or six of them and prescribed to them all more or less’the same treat¬ 
ment with slight variations according to the nature of each case, 
i,e. { repetition of Ramanama, sun-bath, friction and hip-baths, a 
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simple eliminative diet of milk, sour butter-milk, and fruit and fruit 
juices with plenty of clean, fresh water to drink. 

Wrote Rnjaji with his usual cynicism in the course of a letter 
to the Mahatma: “Rajkumaii writes to say you are having a roar¬ 
ing practice at Uruli. 1 fear it may develop easily into a nuisance based 
on the superstition of the Mahatma’s touch. Anyway, it is better 
than bacl medicines!” 7 

Gandhiji explained to the people his rationale of nature cure: 
There is a unity of cure as there is of disease. “All mental and 
physical ailments are due to one common cause. It is, therefore, but 
natural that there should be a common remedy for them, too. ... I, 
therefore, prescribed Raiminama and almost the same treatment to 
all the patii'iiIs who came to me this morning.” 8 

The number of patients increased to 43 on the third day. If the 
woik proceeded according to plan, he announced to the people, he 
proposed to stay in their midst for at least four months in the year. 
During his absence his colleagues would continue to direct and guide 
them according to his instructions. The practice of nature-cure did 
not require high academic qualifications or much erudition, he explain¬ 
ed. “Simplicity is the essence of universality. Nothing that is meant 
for the bencht of the millions requires much erudition. The latter can 
be acquired only by the few and, therefore, can benefit the rich only. 
But India lives in her seven lakhs of obscure, tiny, out-of-the-way 
villages. ... 1 would like to go and settle down in some such village. 
That is real India, my India, for which I live. You cannot take to 
these humble people, the paraphernalia of highly qualified doctors and 
hospital equipment. In simple, natural remedies and Ramanama lies 
their only hope.” 9 

He warned the villagers that they should be prepared 1:o find in 
him a hard task-master. If he stayed in their midst he would neither 
spare himself nor them. He would visit their homes, inspect their 
drains, their kitchens, their latrines. He would tolerate neither dust 
nor dirt nor flies anywhere. 

The difference between the nature-cure system of his conception 
and other systems of cure, he explained, was this: In the latter the 
patient comes to the doctor to take the drugs that would cure him. 
With the relief of abnormal symptoms the function of the doctor 
ends and with that his interest in the patient. The nature-cure man 
does not '“sell” the cure. He teaches the patient the right way of 
living, which would not only cure him of his particular ailment but also 
save him from falling ill in future. The ordinary physician is interested 
mostly in the study of disease. The nature-curist is more interested in the 
study of health. “His real interest begins where that of the ordinary 
doctors ends. The eradication of the patient’s ailment under nature 
cure marks only the beginning of a way of life in which there is no 
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room for illness or disease. Nature cure is thus a way of life, not a 
course of treatment.” 10 

Again, a nature-cure man won’t tell the patient, “Invite me and 
I shall cure you of your ailment.” He will only tell him about the 
all-healing principle that is in every being and how be can cure him¬ 
self by evoking it and making it an active ftnee in bis life. “If India 
could realise the power of that principle not only would we be free 
but we would be a land of healthy individuals, too - not the land 
of epidemics and ill-health that wc are today.” 11 

He admitted that nature cure could not cure all ailments: “No 
system of medicine can .. . or else we should all be immmlah. Hut 
it enables one to face and bear with unperturbed equanimity and 
peace of mind an illness which it cannot cure.” 17 

He expounded his philosophy of nature cure as follows: Man’s 
physical body is composed of five natmal elements, i.e., ait, water, 
earth, fire or tejas (the energising principle), and oilier (span). The 
soul quickens it. The science of natural therapeutics is based on a 
use of the same five elements as constitute the human hotly in the 
treatment of disease. In practice it takes the hum of hydropathy, 
massage and mud-baths, hot and cold mud-packs, sim-lullis and air- 
baths etc. The elements, however, arc not to he taken in then giosf) 
primary sense. They have a subtler significance. “I'/uii is not men: 
water... nor vayu wind or piilhvi earth or tejas light. Akns/i is ether 
least of all.... All the five in the original are as living as liii\” u 

The commentary on akash (ether) is interesting: “The mystery of 
this empty space all round us is most intriguing. We Cannot solve 
it unless we can solve the mystery of God Himself, This much might 
be said that the more wc utilise this great element ttkash the healthier 
we shall be. The first lesson to be learnt is.., that we should not put 
any partition between ourselves and the sky — the infinite -- which is 
very near and yet very far away. ... To the extent to which we are 
able to approach this state in practice, we shall enjoy contentment 
and peace of mind. This train of thought taken to its logical conclusion 
leads us to a condition where even the body becomes an obstacle 
separating man from the infinite. To understand this truth is to become 
indifferent to the dissolution of the body. Tor to lose oneself in the 
infinite is to find oneself.” 14 

The most potent weapon in the armoury of nature cure is Rama- 
nama or the repetition of God’s name. The potency of Kamanama 
is, however, subject to certain conditions and limitations. If, for 
instance, someone suffers from surfeit and wants to be cured of its 
after-effects, so that he can again indulge himself at the table, Ratna- 
nama is not for him. “Ramanama is for the pure in heart and for 
those who want to attain purity and remain pure. It can never be 
a means for self-indulgence. The remedy for surfoil is fasting, not 
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prayer, Prayer can come in only when fasting has done its work. 
It can make fasting easy and bearable. Similarly, the taking of Rama- 
nam.i will be a meaningless farce when at the same time you are 
drugging your system with medicines. A doctor who uses his talent 
to pander to the vices of his patient degrades himself and his patient. 
.. . Ramamuna, on the other hand, purifies while it cures, and, there¬ 
fore, it elevates. Therein lies its use as well as ils limitation. ... If you 
are subject to anger, eat and sleep for indulgence, not solely for 
sustenance • • . your recitation of it (Ramanama) is mere lip-service. 
Ramamuna to be efficacious must absorb your entire being ... and 
express itself in your whole life.” 15 

While Oandhiji was greatly influenced by the writings of nature- 
enrists like bonis Ktilme and Adolf Jus!, his o itlook on nature cure 
was essentially spiritual, lie implicitly believed in mens Sana in corpon 
sunti - a sound mind in a sound body. But lie emphasised even more 
its converse - the outer must be a reflection and manifestation of the 
inner. For instance, as a nature-curist, he laid great emphasis on 
vegetarianism. But the basis even of his vegetarianism was more 
moi.il than physical. “We have vegetarians in the cow and the bull,” 
he said addressing the Loudon Vegetarian Society on the sotli Novem¬ 
ber, 1931, “which are better vegetarians than we are, but there is 
something much higher which calls us to vegetarianism.. .. Man is more 
than meat. It is the spirit irt mail for which wc arc concerned. There¬ 
fore, vegetarians should have that moral basis — that a man was not 
born to be a carnivorous animal, but born to live on the fruits and 
herbs that the earth grows.. .. Therefore, I think that what vegetarians 
should do is not to emphasise the physical consequences of vegetarian¬ 
ism, but to explore the moral consequences. ... Vegetarians need to 
be tolerant if they want to convert others to vegetarianism. Adopt 
a little humility. We should appeal to the moral sense of the people 
who do not see eye to eye with us.” 

He subscribed to the view that all ailments are due to a violation 
of nature’s laws and a return to nature is the road to health. There¬ 
fore, by shedding the sophisticated way of life, which has become 
identical with “modern living”, man can regain health of body and 
mind. But his “natural man” was not the “noble savage” of the 
Romanticists. By return to nature he meant conforming to the law 
of one’s essential being by the conquest of animality — which in 
the primitive state obscures its divinity — through the cultivation of 
spiritual discipline, without which man is but a brute: 

.... unless above the self he can, 

Erect himself, how poor a being is man! 

* * * 

As a corollary to Gandhiji’s philosophy of .uature-cure-cum- 
Ramanamn was his theory ofliving upto 125 years. There is a passage 
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ill one of the Upanishads in which the various stages ol a man’s life 
are likened to the sacrificial rituals enjoined on a householder in 
different parts of the day. If a person eats, drinks, laughs and lives 
not for the satisfaction of the senses but only for (lie seiviee of find, 
his life becomes a sacrament—an unlnokcn cycle, of saetilhe - 
which disease, death or old age dare not enter or interrupt. Fasting 
or practice of austeriLy on the part of such a person will correspond 
to the dikska (initiation) of the sacrificed ealing, diinking and re¬ 
creation to upasada, i.c., the nourishment taken at the time of the 
breaking of the fast “to prevent the vital air from going out”; laugh¬ 
ter and enjoyment to the hymn of praise to the Lord of .sacrifice which 
tile sacrificer chants. When Yama or the god of death comes to claim 
the soul of such a person, he will say to Yama, “Don't you see, L 
cannot spare time from my sacrifice to accompany you? Interrupt 
not my sacrifice.” And so, Yama turns back and he lives the full span 
of life (125 years) to complete his jttjna (sacrifice). 

Everyone has a right and should desire to live for 1 •„•;} years 
while performing service without an eye to result, held Gundhijn 
“The condition necessary for the realisation of the desire ... is service in 
the spirit of detachment, which means complete independence of the 

fruit of action-Without attaining that state of detachment, it i» 

impossible to live to be 125 years old. . .. The human body is meant 

solely for service never for indulgence_Renunciation is life. 

Indulgence spells death. .. . Renunciation made, for the sake of such 
service is an inefiable joy .., which .. . springs from within and sus¬ 
tains life. In this there can be no room for worry or impatience.” 16 

How did Gandhiji expect to realise this ideal in practice in 
view of the handicap ol past errors in living from which nobody is 
completely Free? The question was once raised by Mr. Ian Stephens 
of The Statesman , the leading English daily of Calcutta: “What about 
the legacy of one’s past life? It cannot be written off the balance- 
sheet?” 

“I have my answer for that,” replied Gandhiji. “If my past 
conduct does not warrant the full span of life, no matter however 
correct my present life may be, I can still counteract the died of 
past mistakes by attaining complete detachment between the mind 
and the body. Detachment enables one to overcome the effects of 
past faulty practice as well as the handicaps of heredity and environ- 
meat. Normally speaking, every deviation from the rule of nature, 
w lether ignorant or wilful, c.g., anger, ill temper, impatience, errors 
in conjugal life, exacts its toll. But there is this promise that if you 
have arrived at complete detachment, you can rub out all these, 
Except, ye be born again, ye cannot have everlasting life.’ Conversely, 
you can have everlasting life if you are ‘born again’,,., You can 
turn over a new leaf and begin life anew here and now; the past 
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will not disturb its tenor provided you have completely severed your¬ 
self from it and its legacy by tlu: axe of detachment.” 17 

As a democrat, Gandhiji believed in denying himself what could 
not he shared with others. But as a reformer, he believed in going 
ahead and acting for himself without waiting for others. 1’hat some¬ 
times created a semblance of conflict between his theory and practice. 
Referring to his philosophy of nalure-cnre-cum-Ramanaina, which 
was claimed to have been conceived in the interest of the millions, 
a eon espondent wrote to Gandhiji: “I do not understand how to 
rely on a spiritual four for my physical ailments. I am also not 
sure ... if 1 am justified in praying lor my salvation, when there is 
so much uiisny amongst my countrymen.” 

“If } 011 get lid of malaria by taking quinine,” replied Gandhiji in 
the columns of his weekly, “without thinking of the millions who do 
not gel it, why should you refuse to use. the remedy which is within 
you, because millions will not .use it through their ignorance? May 
you not be clean and well because millions of others will not be so, 
ignorantly or, may be, even cussedly? If you will not be clean, out 
of false notions of philanthropy, you will deny yourself the duty of 
serving the very millions by remaining dirty and ill. .. . What, how¬ 
ever, is true is that the taking of a pill or pills of quinine is much 
easier than gaining the knowledge of the use of llamanama. It involves 
much effort as against the mere cost of buying quinine pills. The 
effort is worth making for the sake of the millions in whose name and 
on whose behalf my correspondent will shut Rama out of his heart.” 18 

And again: “1 go so far as to say that if Ahimsa cannot be practised 
by the millions, I have no use for it for myself. But if they did not 
want to, although they could, I would hold on to it even if I were 
all alone.. .. Similarly, if it were open lo me alone to desire and strive 
to live for 125 years, I would not entertain that desire. But every- 
body can and should desire to live for 125 years for the service of 
God and His crealioti.” 19 


* ^ # 

Nature cure as conceived by Gandhiji was co-cxtensive with life. 
A villager was one day brought to him at Uruli Kanchan with in¬ 
juries on his body, received at the hands of thieves, who had taken 
away ornaments etc. from his house. That set him off to explain 
how the nature-cure principle could be applied to nature-curing 
thieves and other anti-social elements of their delinquency. There 
were three ways of dealing with the problem. The first was the stereo¬ 
typed, orthodox way of reporting to the police. The second, which 
was followed by the general run of the village people, was that of 
passive acquiescence. This was reprehensible as it was rooted in 
cowardice. Grime would flourish, while cowardice would remain. 
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“What is more, by such acquiescence wc ouiselves become party to 
the crime.” The third way was that of Salyagraha. Instead of heal¬ 
ing ill-will towards a thief or a criminal and tiyiug to get him punish¬ 
ed, they should try to get under his skin, understand the tau.se that 
had led him into crime and tiy to remedy it. A thief or a ciiminal 
was not very different from themselves. The rich moneyed man who 
made his pile by exploitation and other questionable means, was 
no less guilty of robbery than the thief who picked a pocket or broke 
into a house and committed theft. Only the former took refuge be¬ 
hind the facade of respectability and escaped the penalty of law. 
The criminal was only an indication of the social malady. A Salya- 
grahi must, therefore, seek to cure him by curing himself, “l ie will 
not try to ride two horses at a time, viz., to pretend to follow Un¬ 
law of Satyagraha, while at the same time seeking police aid.”’ ( > 
No police officer could compel a Satyagrahi to give evidence 
against a person who had confessed to him. 

And, what applied to Uruli Kanchan applied to the whole oi 
India. Speaking on the sfilh anniversary of Lokmanya Tilak’s death, 
in August, 1946, Gandhiji observed that in his opinion, nut me cure 
was an essential ingredient in the building of the Swaraj of his con¬ 
ception. Training for true Swaraj presupposed the triple purification 
of body, mind and soul. 

Gandhiji had to leave his Uruli Kanchan experiment unfinished 
when he was called away to Delhi at the end of March, 194G, There¬ 
after he could return to Uruli only once in August. But the theme 
of nature cure continued to grow on him and he continued to take 
an active interest in the work at Uruli till the very last. In November, 
*947, when the tornado of communal passions threatened to over¬ 
whelm India, in a letter to a coworker he wrote from Delhi: “Please, 
tell all concerned at Uruli that it causes me both grief and satisfaction 
that I cannot be at Uruli. The satisfaction is derived from the fact 
that what I am doing here is also a part of the work at Uruli Kan¬ 
chan. My nature cure covers both body and spirit. Therefore, accord¬ 
ing to my view, if I can bring back the people here to right think¬ 
ing, it will have its effect even on our work at Uruli and provide 
an outstanding demonstration of the application of nature cure. Nature 
CUI A y ilIa S c u phft and the Ashram way of life ... according to my 
definition of nature cure, make an indivisible whole. The acme of 
nature cure is all-rouncl village uplift, and nature cure for the villages 
without the Ashram way of life is to me inconceivable.. ,. Therefore, 
anyone who is not prepared to adjust himself to Ashram life is, in 
my opinion, of no use for our work.” 21 

On another occasion Gandhiji remarked: “Whichever imlitu- 
lon , U P’ 1 turn an Ashram. It seems I know no other 

trade, bmee man is the measure of things”, the nature-cure ideal to 
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Gandhiji became idemilied with the final goal of all his social and 
political activities via., the establishment of a society of healthy indivi¬ 
duals with healthy instincts and healthy mutual relationships. Nature 
cute thus embodied his dream of the perfectabilily of man and society 
symbolised by tin- legend of the Golden Age in all climes and ages, 
lie gave it the name Rama Rajya— the Kingdom of God on earth, 
or tin' Swaraj of his dreams. And since to realise it in Indian soci¬ 
ety, as he found it, was the goal of his striving, his Ashram — where 
he Intel gathered unmd him men and women of ordinary clay to 
translate into everyday practice, under his guidance, the hoary wisdom 
of the basic spiritual disciplines on which India’s ancient culture 
rests - - became the pivot and fulcrum of all his activities. 

3 

The general elections of July, 1945, in Great Britain registered 
a big swing to the left, 'flic Conservatives were defeated and Labour 
came into power with a sweeping majority, the most notable casualty 
being Mr. Atncry, the die-hard Secretary of State for India. 

The election results showed that there was an overwhelming 
majority in Britain in favour of terminating the British rule in India. 
Lord Pethick-Lawreuee, the new Secretary of State for India, was an 
old friend of Gandhiji’s of some forty years’ standing. Congratulating 
him on his appointment, Gandhiji wrote: “If the: India Office is to 
receive a decent burial and a nobler monument is to rise from its 
ashes, who can be a fitter person than you for the work?” 22 

Lord Pcthick-Lawrcnce replied: “I greatly hope that our per- 
sonal friendship, which has existed for so many years, may bear 
fruit in harmonious cooperation in achieving the lasting good of 
India and her people.” 23 

The new Labour Government invited Lord Waved to London 
in the last week of August, in order to review the whole Indian prob¬ 
lem de novo in consultation with him, At the same time an announce¬ 
ment was made in India that elections to the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures, so long postponed owing to the war, would be 
f held during the coming cold weather. On Lord Wavell’s return from 
London, a statement was put out in India on the 19th September, 
194.5, announcing the intention of His Majesty’s Government and the 
Viceroy, immediately after the elections to the Central Assembly and 
in the Provinces were over, to (1) invite the resumption of ministerial 
responsibility in the Provinces, (a) convene a constitution-making 
body as soon as possible, and (3) reconstitute the Viceroy’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council with the support of the main Indian parties. 

While the country was busy with the preparations for the elect¬ 
ions, Gandhiji set out on his long deferred visit to Bengal, Ever 
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since his release in May, 1944, he had been anxious to visit Brumal, 
where nature had conspired with man to till the cup of the people’s 
misery to the brim. But a Muslim League Ministry was in power 
in Bengal and a common friend hud reported that while Klnvaja 
Nazimuddin, the Chief Minister, would very much like Gandhiji to 
visit Bengal, he felt nervous lest his visit, might have the effect of 
bringing about the fall of his Ministry. Gandhiji said he had no 
desire to embarrass the Muslim League Ministry of Bengal in any 
way and would noL go there till the League Ministry invited him. In 
March, 1945, the Nazimuddin Ministry fell, on die failure ol the 
Government to get a major item of the budget passed in the 
Assembly, and as there was no prospect of an alternate stable 
Government being formed, Mr. Casey, the war-time Australian 
Governor of Bengal, took over the administration under Section 93 
of the Government of India Act. 

After the leaders’conference at Simla in July, 1945, Mr. Casey 
sent word to Gandhiji that he would welcome, Gandhiji’.'! visit to 
Bengal. In the changed circumstance's, Gandhiji decided that lie would 
go to Bengal provided lie was free to visit Midnnpore, district, which 
had been the scene of indescribable havoc as a result of a eyelone, 
floods, famine and governmental repression, and to meet whomsoever 
he might want without let. or hindrance. On a satislhctory reply being 
received from Mr. Casey, Gandhiji set out for Bengal on the goth 
November, 1945. 

To avoid the experience of his previous train journeys, a loud¬ 
speaker was fixed to a coach some compartments away from his so 
that people at the distant-end of the train might be able, to bear words 
spoken in the microphone without besieging Gandhiji’s compartment. 
But the instrument struck work, and at one of the very first big halts 
thousands of people who had been waiting for darx/ian for hours to* 
gether in the inclement weather, after walking long distances, were 
keenly disappointed. They gave vent to their enthusiasm by donating 
liberally to the Harijan fund, which Gandhiji was in the habit of coll¬ 
ecting wherever he went, for the service of Harijans but more than 
that for the education of the people for the removal of mitouchabilily. 
Donations were sometimes followed by the auction of souvenirs, add¬ 
resses etc. received. A silver tray, after fetching Rs. 4,900 on the spot 
in three successive auctions, returned to the Mahatma for the 
fourth time and stayed with him. At another station a woman loaded 
with gold and silver ornaments inched her way through the crowd 
into his compartment, took off her ornaments and laid it at his feet 
saying, “Mahatmaji, give me faith.” “God alone can do that; lie 
who seeks it finds it," replied the Mahatma, 

The meeting with Mr. Casey in Calcutta was like an oasis in 
the desert oi long estrangement with British officialdom since the 
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latter had declared war on the Congress. They took to each other at 
their very first meeting and “some pretty rapid cross-fire cot respond- 
ence on the several subjects. . . with each of us a little irritable” 24 
which followed their discussions deepened rather than diminished 
their mutual liking. The Bengal Governor’s only complaint was that 
when the Mahatma adopted the “pleasant habit” of addressing him 
at the start of his letters as “Dear friend” and wrote in a hurry, “it 
seemed to get perilously near (0 ‘Dear fiend’!” “But,” he hastened 
to add, “I may have been unduly sensitive.” 25 Summing up his 
impiession of the Mahatma later Mr. Casey recorded: “Amongst 
saints he is a statesman, and amongst statesmen a saint. Mr. Gandhi’s 
greatest asset is his warm humanity.. . . He can make his point 
publicly with an opponent and yet leave his opponent without any 
feeling of bitterness ■— when he likes.. . . Gandhi seldom, if ever, 
speaks ill of any man. I discussed several men with him who had 
used him harshly but he managed to find some good to say of them 
and no ill.. . . He trusts those who trust him.” 26 

In tlic course of their meeting Mr. Casey suggested that Gandhiji 
should pcisitade the Indian leaders to moderate their utterances over 
which New Delhi had developed a hyper-sensitiveness. “If no solution 
is arrived at this time, it would be a big tragedy. Surely, nobody 
wants that.” 

“Certainly not,” Gandhiji replied. “But if you expect India to 
receive freedom as a gift and feel grateful for it, you arc very much 
mistaken.” 

Mr. Casey remarked that the deadlock could be resolved if 
Gandhiji helped. Gandhiji told him that they would find him of little 
help if they had not firmly made up their mind to do full, unqualified 
and unconditional justice by India. Casey assured Gandhiji that in» 
dependence was coming. It was no longer a matter of years but months. 
The British had made up their mind. Gandhiji answered that in that 
case the coming events should cast their shadow before. For instance, 
there was the question of the release of political prisoners. Casey said 
he had already released many of them, only 290 or so remained. 
“The rest will be for you to see when you take over.” “Why leave it to 
the National Government?” Gandhiji argued. “Why not forestall it? 
It will take all grace out of it if things are done haltingly or too late.” 
The Governor saw his point. The tempo of releases after that was 
speeded up and by the middle of March, igq.6, only 115 persons 
remained in detention. 

Mr. Casey discussed his irrigation and development projects with 
Gandhiji and sent him an advance copy of a broadcast address 
he had prepared on the subject. Gandhiji told him that they were all 
long-term plans and while they were all right in their place, the mill- 
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ions in the meantime must be taught to utilise every minute of their 
idle time. “Regard human labour more even than money and you 
have an untapped and inexhaustible source of income whit h ever 
increases with use.” 22 Hr put forward his scheme ol hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving as a means for immediate utilisation ol human 
effoit and remedying what Mr. Casey had described as “the biggest 
problem of unemployment in the world”. 28 

Mr. Casey argued that even if such a scheme was pul into cfled, 
“it would not do what hligation would do — it would not lieo (he 
cultivator from the thraldom of the monsoon — or the many other 
disabilities arising out of the lack of irrigation” and, theiefoic, he was 
justified “in laying all the stress that I can on the control of physical 
environment as fundamental to the prosperity” ol Bengal. 29 

Gandhiji told him that he had not discounted the irrigation schemes. 
“If the waters of tlic riveis can be captured and utilised by the people 
of Bengal, instead of being wasted in I he Bay, it would be a great 
gain.” 10 But if the people were taught first the art ofhowloulili.se 
their idle time, they would be able to make good use of the captured 
waters. He had only suggested, he said, an addition to the inigational 
scheme so as to bring almost immediate individual relief to the villa¬ 
gers. “The acid question is one of utilising waste labour . . . under 
your scheme it is one of utilising waste water.” 31 

But here he encountered Mr. Casey’s blind spot. Commented the 
Bengal Governor later that he found it “waste of time . . . trying to 
argue against his views” on this point. 32 

Gandhiji rounded off his advice to Mr. Casey by suggesting that 
in view of the British declarations about coming changes, all develop¬ 
ment projects that the authorities had in hand should be prepared and 
worked out in consultation with the people. Nothing, however benefi¬ 
cial, should be imposed from outside. “Independence is not going to 
descen l from the sky. It has to spring from the soil.” 

They came to the communal question. Mr, Casey stressed the 
need of conceding to the Muslims all the guarantees that they might 
ask for to allay their fears. Gandhiji told him, all that he had done 
within the bounds of reasonableness. Mr. Casey assured Gandhiji that 
the British Government were determined not to allow Jinnah to hold 
up political progress this time. 

“A good man,” remarked Gandhiji to Pandit Nehru after his 
meeting with Casey, “tie reminds me of Smuts.” 

“They are all good men but their premises are all wrong,” replied 
Pandit Nehru in his usual debonair manner. “The question of good¬ 
ness, therefore, does not arise.” 

Mr. Casey had also arranged a meeting between Gandhiji and 
Lord Waved during the latter’s forthcoming visit to Calcutta. The 
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meeting proved a flop. Lord Waved's speech on the eve of the meeting 
before the Associated Chambers of Commacc in Calcutta was as 
bad as it could be, replete with effete, outworn formulas of the old 
regime and giving not the slightest indication of an awareness of the 
changes which Casey had been trying to assure Gandhiji were in 
the offing. “Quit India will not act as the magic sesame,” the Viceroy 
said, “which opened Ali Baba’s cave. There are various parties to the 
settlement who must somehow or other reach a measure of agreement 
among themselves — the Congress . . . the minorities . . . the Muslims 
. , . the Rulcis of Indian Slates . . . the British Government.” 

The only solution of the Indian question, Gandhiji told Lord 
Waved in the course of their 30 minute interview, was for the British 
to lenlbe that they had no moral right to hold on to India and dis¬ 
pense “monkey justice”. They must hand over power to whichever 
party was ready to take charge, and quit. Lord Wavcll complained 
about the “strong” speeches which the Congress leaders were delivering. 
Gandhiji told him that there should be no sensitiveness on that score 
if they had really decided to go. 

Did Gandhiji then doubt British bona fides? Wavell asked. 

Was there not enough reason for it after their repeated experience 
of broken British pledges ? asked Gandhiji in return. The Viceroy cat¬ 
egorically denied that the British had broken any pledges. They were 
prepared to hand over power straightaway if the Indian parties 
could agree among themselves. Gandhiji told him that in that case the 
settlement of the Indian question would have to wait till the Greek 
Kalends. “If you say that so long as there is no unanimity among the 
Indians you will stay on, there can be no basis for a settlement, for 
you won’t allow it.” 

Casey’s well-meaning effort left him with burnt fingers. A comm¬ 
unique about the Viceroy-Gandhi meeting that was proposed to be 
issued by New Delhi said that “the Viceroy had agreed to see 
Mr. Gandhi”. The text of the communique being shown to Gandhiji, 
he pointed out that lie had not made any request for an interview as 
he had nothing new or useful to say to the Viceroy at that stage, and 
the communique would have, therefore, to be suitably amended. He 
suggested the necessary change but it was not acceptable to New Delhi. 
Mi'. Casey thereupon proposed to New Delhi that they could set him 
down as the “villain of the piece” and say that the suggestion that the 
Viceroy and Gandhiji should meet had come from Casey and that 
both the parties had agreed to it. But New Delhi was not agreeable 
to that cither. Ultimately a statement was issued unofficially from 
Calcutta under the date-line “New Delhi” (!!!) explaining that there 
had been some misunderstanding between Calcutta and New Delhi 
and that Gandhiji had really not sought, the “interview”! *■ 
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The Private Secretary Lo the Viceroy aftciwards explained their 
difficulty. The Viceroy was sincerely under the impression that when 
Casey had suggested to him to meet Gandhiji, he was conveying to him 
Gandhiji’s request. They could not afford to say, said the Vh eroy’s 
Secretary, that the Viceroy had sent for Gandhiji, because that would 
have created the impression that the Viceroy had opened negotiations 
with the Congress and would have further raised the issue, why jinnah 
and the representatives of oLher minorities had not been invited. 

Much ado about nothing:* Hyper--,sensitiveness to consider aliens 
of “prestige” :* No, it was something more portentous. Through the 
morning mists that filled the dawn of independence was beginning to 
loom the spectre of “parity” whose sinister significance nobody in 
India had yet fully grasped. 


A (. S- 

A meeting of the Congress Working Committee had been fixed up 
in Calcutta in the first week of December, during Gandhiji’s visit to 
Bengal. The main item on the agenda was the election manifesto. 
Gandhiji felt that the best preparation for Lire elections was for the 
Congress to set its own house in order. As Gandhiji saw it, the 
Congress had attained its unrivalled position in the country as 
a result of its policy of non-violence. It could rise to still greater 
heights by further developing that policy. But in that regard it seemed 
to be retrogressing instead of advancing. Gandhiji had deliberately 
said not a word that might be construed as a condemnation of any¬ 
thing that the people had done after the arrest of the Congress leaders 
in August, 1942. But the Congress, he strongly felt, could not afford 
to keep silent over it. It was high time that for the people’s future 
guidance it made a clear pronouncement as to whether some of the 
activities that had featured in the course of the “Quit India” struggle 
fell within the ambit of the Congress policy of non-violence and 
whether the freedom struggle could be helped by such activities. 

Then there was the question of the election expenses. Gandhiji 
said that real victory of the Congress would be only if they won with¬ 
out spending a pie. He did not mind risking defeat by slicking to that 
principle. 

Finally, he recorded his firm opinion that they could generate the 
strength of Satyagraha only by constructive work. There were some 
members who wanted the resolution on constructive work to be split 
into two parts. Their point was that there was no integral relation 
between constructive work as defined by Gandhiji and the Congress 
policy of non-violent mass action. Gandhiji strongly disagreed. 

The bulk of Gandhiji’s recommendations were adopted by the 
Working Committee. Its resolution on non-violence ran: 
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The Working Committee . . . affirm for the guidance of all 
concerned that the policy of non-violence adopted ... by the 
Congress . . . does not include burning of public property, cutLing 
of telegraph wires, dci ailing trains and intimidation. The Working 
Committee are of opinion that the policy of non-violence as. . . 
explained and expanded from time to time, and action in accord¬ 
ance with it, has raised India to a height never attained before. 
The Working Committee are further of opinion that the construct¬ 
ive activities of the Congress, beginning with the spinning-wheel 
and Khadi as the centre, are emblematic of the policy of non¬ 
violence, and that every other Congress activity, including what 
is known as the Parliamentary programme, are subservient to and 
designed to promote the constructive activities as explained by 
Gandhiji. The Working Committee arc of opinion that civil 
disobedience, mass or any other, meant for the attainment of 
freedom is inconceivable without the adoption of the constructive 
programme on the widest scale possible by the masses of 
India. 

A few days later Maulvi Fazlul IJuq, the ex-premier of Bengal, 
dubbed as “Sher-i-Bengal” or the Bengal tiger by his admirers, came 
to Gandhiji. An ardent Muslim Leaguer at one time, he had since 
been expelled from the League consequent on his refusal to toe the 
Jinnah line. The election fever in Bengal was at its height. The 
Maulvi Saheb complained of the rowdyism of the partisans of the 
Muslim League at election meetings. The Government was giving no 
adequate protection. He had himself on one occasion escaped by the 
skin of his teeth by taking shelter in a Hindu house. 

Gandhiji sympathised with him and brought his complaints to the 
attention of the Governor. But he told the Maulvi Saheb that all that 
showed that Muslim sympathy was with the League, otherwise the 
League rowdies would not be able to make much headway. The Maulvi 
Saheb argued that it was not a sign of public sympathy with the 
League bu t only of public apathy. The average citizen was by nature 
timid and followed the line of least resistance. Gandhiji dissented. His 
own impression, he said, was that those who complained of public apathy 
had themselves been apathetic towards the public. They had done 
precious little to cultivate public opinion by working among the 
people. Their neglect was now recoiling upon them. It was no use 
crying over spilt milk. A dignified course, if they were afraid of the 
rowdies and Government gave them no protection, was to withdraw 
from the elections after publicly stating their reasons. If as a result 
Pakistan came, they should face that risk and meet it by the power 
of non-violent non-cooperation which, with all their shortcomings in 
its practice, had brought them to the threshold of freedom in the 
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teeth of Groat Britain’s armed might. It would either end Pakistan 
or mend it by sterilising it of its evil. 


4 


Rabindranath T.igore before his death had laid on Gandliiji’s 
shouldeis two burdens, namely, to clo something foi the hnaiucs and 
take a closer interest in the administrative allans ol Sanliniki Un. Tt 
was here that Gandhiji and his advance party ol the Phoenix settlers 
had found asylum 011 their return from South Airica. Gandhi ji had 
not been, able to visit it since the Poet’s death. In the third week of 
December, 1945, he set out to make a pilgrimage of it. 

It was nearing evening prayer time when the train bringing him 
and the party drew up at llolcporc station. The platform in Itont of 
his carriage-door had been decorated by artistic designs iu various 
colours in the traditional Indian style. A touch of art joined to simp¬ 
licity marked every detail of the reception. There was no shouting, 
no jostling. A deep, subdued emotion suffused the scene. It had all 
the poignancy of a family re-union alter a sad bereavement. 

Dusk was falling. Canclhiji was taken straight to the prayer meet¬ 
ing which was held in a clearing surrounded by thick groves. '1'he 
interlacing festoons of green leaves and buntings Buttered noiselessly 
overhead as the evening breeze sighed among the still, silent groves. 
The soft music of Gurudev’s sotrgs, with burning intense, filled the 
gloaming of the eventide with a solemnity all its own. j 

In a short discourse after the prayer Ganclhiji likened Gurudev to 
a parent bird under the protecting shadow of whose outspread wings 
their institution had grown to its present, size. “Wc all miss live warmth 
of his protecting wings. But wc must not grieve*. ... All mortals must 
quit one day, . . . It is now for you workers and inmates of SautiniLctan 
collectively to represent his ideal.” 

The weather was glorious with a mild nip in the air, and a full 
winter moon shone in the cloudless blue overhead, when next morn-* 
ing the party were woken up by the singing of vaitalik by the boys and 
girls of Santiniketan going the round of the Ashram grounds and 
ending up with a final chorus and salute under the window of the room 
in the Udichi, where the Poet used to sit and work. 

Addressing the students of the institution at their weekly congre¬ 
gation in the mandir, where the Poet used to deliver his weekly sermon, 
Gandhiji remarked ort the haphazard way in which he had noticed 
the boys and girls sat and told them that it. was of supreme importance 
that they ^ should bear the imprimatur of Sanliuikelan even iu the 
littlest oi their little acts”. They had to become torch-bearers of (be 
central message of the Poet’s teaching, viz,, peace and universal 
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brotherhood which knew no racial barriers or distinctions based 
on caste, creed or colour. It was Gurudev’s mission to deliver the 
message of peace to an aching world. It was for the boys and girls of 
Santiniketan, therefore, to go forth into the world as the warriors of 
peace battling for it so that Santiniketan might become “an abode of 
peace in fact, as it is in name”. This required that they should have 
a living faith in God. “As the sculptor’s genius informs a piece of 
marble and makes it live, so must the spirit of Gurudev live and 
propagate itself through you.” 

When a great and towering personality passes away leaving an 
orphaned institution behind, the question always arises, who can or 
should take his place. Answering this question in a meeting with the 
teachers and workers of Santiniketan, Gandhiji told them that Guru- 
devs were born only once in an age, they could not be made to order. 
No single individual could, therefore, take Gurudev’s place; but they 
could all corporately represent his ideal, if each one put the institu¬ 
tion first in all things and himself last. 

“We feel like the crew of a vessel without the helmsman. We have 
no clear conception whither we are drifting, what we want to be,” 
lamented a member of the staff. 

“It is my conviction,” replied Gandhiji, “that Gurudev as a person 
was greater than his works, greater even than this institution, where 
he taught and sang and into which he poured his whole soul. . . . 
That is perhaps true of all great and good men.... If, then, you are 
to represent that goodness or greatness for which Gurudev stands, but 
which he could not fully express through his works . . . you can do it 
only through tapascharja., . . The ideal before you is not to represent 
Bengal or even India. . . . Gurudev stood for humanity as a whole, 
but he could not do that unless he represented India with its destitute, 
dumb millions. That should be your aspiration as well. Unless you 
represent the mass mind of India you will not represent Gurudev as 
a man.” 

“Dismiss finances altogether from your mind,” he said in answer 
to another question. “Finances dog your footsteps if you represent a 
real cause. Sincere men and women are never deterred by the handicap 
of finances, if their cause is as worthy as their means, Visva-Bharati 
will fail to attract the right type of talent and scholarship if it relies 
on the strength of material resources or the material attractions that 
it can offer. Its attraction must be moral or ethical. ‘From each 
according to his capacity to each according to his need’ is generally 
speaking a sound maxim, but it should not take you beyond current 
market values. You belong to Visva-Bharati, not because it finds you 
creature comforts but because your moral worth increases day by day 
by working for its ideals. ... I have been connected with many insti» 
tutions for sixty years and I have come to the conclusion that every 
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difficulty in their working was traceable to a defect in the under¬ 
standing of moral values.” 

“How can we make headway against cynicism or lack of faith 
that we find among the youngsters?” another teacher asked. 

“I heave a sigh of despair when you ask me that question,” 
Gandhiji replied. “When you find tiiat your pupils are without faith, 
you should say to yourself, J I am without faith. I have found that 
again and again in my own experience. And each time' the discover)' 
has been like an invigorating bath for me.” 

“The intellectual tradition of Gurudev is being fairly well main¬ 
tained here, but I am afraid that the idealism for which lie stood docs 
not find full scope. What is the remedy?” 

“All I can say is that the feeling, ‘I am right but there is some¬ 
thing wrong with the institution’ betrays self-righteousness. It is killing. 
When you feel within youisdf that you are all right but everything 
around you is wrong, the conclusion you should draw for yourself is 
that everything is all right but there is something wrong with you.” 

“Is there not too much of music and dancing here? Is there not 
danger of the music of the voice drowning the. music of life?” finally 
asked Indira Devi, the poet’s nicer. Gandhiji could not reply to that 
question then and there as it was time for him to leave, but it kept 
running in his mind. On returning to Calcutta in a letter he wrote: 

I have a suspicion that perhaps there is more of music than 
is warranted by life. . . . The music of life is in danger of being 
lost in the music of the voice. Why not the music of the walk, 
of the march, of every movement of ours and of every activity? 
... I think our boys and girls should know how to walk, how to 
march, how to sit, how to cat, in short how to perform every 
function of life. That is my idea of music. . . . 

I do not like preparing boys and girls for university exami¬ 
nation. Visva-Bharati is its own university.. . . Concessions that 
Gurudev made to weakness with impunity, Visva-Bharati without 
him cannot make. ... I am ... anxious for Santiniketan to repre¬ 
sent the highest that Gurudev stood for. . . . 

You will not have real rural reconstruction unless you begin 
with the basic craft, which is hand-spinning. .,. You know that. 1 
pleaded with Gurudev; at first in vain, later on he had begun 
to see what I was driving at. If you think that I have interpreted 
Gurudev aright in the matter of spinning, you will not hesitate 
to make Santiniketan hum with the music of the wheel.' 1 '* 

Gurudev and Gandhiji represented the two poles of India’s 
psyche— the aesthetic and the ascetic. Neither excludes the other. 
It is significant that the great seer in the Upamshada invokes the 
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First Cause as “the Ancient Poet”, “the Arch-Disciplinarian”. The 
one makes the stars to shine, the other keeps them from wandering 
from their courses. The two were complimentary. The difference was 
in point of emphasis only. In a proper synthesis of the two lay the 
fulfilment of India’s destiny. Gandhiji’s last visit to Santiniketan 
symbolised and pointed to that union. 


* * * 


In the following week Gandhiji set out for Midnapore, and on 
his return from there, made a seven days’ tour of Assam, going up 
the Brahmaputra as far as Sualkutchi. This was followed by a lightning- 
tour of South India, where he had to preside over the Silver Jubilee 
celebration of the Dalcshin Bharat Hindustani Prachar Sabha — an 
organisation for the propagation of Hindustani as Lhe lingua franca of 
India, with which lie had been closely associated for over a quarter 
of a century. 

Midnapore had been ravaged by a cyclone and a tidal flood of 
unprecedented fury on top of governmental repression, which in 
frightfulness eclipsed anything that India had known during a 
quarter of a century of her non-violent freedom struggle. For months 
afterwards, the rice-fields were blackened by floating corpses of men 
and cattle, tanned and mummified to India-rubber toughness by the 
combined action of the brine and the fierce Bengal sun. The carcasses 
of about 700 heads of cattle and 300 human beings, out of many more 
which had perished in the cyclone, were said to be lying buried indis¬ 
criminately together under the ground where Gandhiji’s prayer meet¬ 
ing was held at Gonlai. Dust had returned to dust and there was not 
a mark to tell the tale. 

“God mercifully hides under a mantle of greenery the shame of 
man’s tragedy on earth,” observed Gandhiji in his post-prayer address. 
“Nevertheless, it betrays a lack of human feeling on the part of 
those who were responsible for it. The common practice is to give 
to each body a separate burial or cremation and the ground on 
which it takes place becomes consecrated ground.” 34 But whilst he 
respected that sentiment, he went on, he did not make a fetish of it, 
and even derived satisfaction from the fact that a common calamity had 
united men and cattle in death, thereby symbolising the essential 
unity of all life: “The thought of it ought to humble man’s pride 
and bring home to him the insignificance of human existence with 
its illusions, which hold him prisoner. If man learned to break through 
this net of illusions and made the fulfilment of his dharma the Pole 
Star of Jus life’s pilgrimage, it would considerably lessen the burden 
under which the world is groaning.” 
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While returning from Simla after llic leaders’ conference in July, 
194.5, Gandhiji had to avail himself of the facility of the special train 
which the authorities had provided and travel “like a thirl” from 
Kalita to Wardha, as he put it. He had to submit to it pretty often 
thereafter. It was becoming more and more difficult to control 
the wild demonstrations at the various slops on the way. 
Accidents, sometimes fatal, were avoided just by miracle. Besides, 
it meant dislocation of the entire traffic on the line. In one of his 
statements to the Press he set down the train of reflections which this 
experience had started in his mind: “This wildness is no prelude to 
Swaraj. It is no sign of non-vioicnrc. Crowds there should he to greet 
leaders. But they should be peaceful, dignified and completely dis¬ 
ciplined. I have seen ordinary soldiers in thousands observing perfect 
silence whether on march or at rest. Our crowds, if they are non¬ 
violent soldiers of Swaraj, should be more disciplined than ordinary 
soldiers.” 35 

Gandhiji turned his tours in Bengal, Assam and South India into 
tours of inspection and study of crowd behaviour and a means of 
educating the people. India was going to be independent soon. What 
exercised his mind was: How would the millions react to the liist 
shock of freedom? As he watched the upwclliug enthusiasm and 
devotion of the masses that greeted him wherever he went, he asked 
himself the question: “Did it spell violence or non-violence?” Unless 
they were properly organised and trained in non-violent behaviour, 
he was afraid, they would not be able to make much of freedom and 
it might even prove to be a questionable boon. Por mouths he had 
been quietly preparing for the great event. He began delivering add¬ 
resses on the topics of the day in the context, of prayer to build up the 
right psychology for independence and instituted the mass singing of 
Ramadhun to the accompaniment of lal: “Congregational prayer is 
a means for establishing the essential unity through common worship. 
Mass singing of Ramadhun and (he beating of lal . , . arc as much a 
part of discipline in non-violence as physical drill and training in the 
use of the arms are that of military discipline.” 36 

And again: “If 400 millions of India could speak with one voice, 
move together and act together as one man, freedom would be theirs 
for the asking. Prayer is the greatest binding force, making for the 
solidarity and oneness of the human family. If a person realises his 
unity with God through prayer, he will look upon everybody as him¬ 
self. There will be no high, no low, no narrow provincialisms or 
petty rivalries-If we are in tune with God, no matter how big a 
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gathering, perfect quiet and order would prevail and even the weakest 
would enjoy perfecl protection. Above all, realisation of God must 
mean freedom liom all earthly fear, l'olitical slavery ... is incom¬ 
patible with acceptance of Lhc yoke of God; salvation is not for the 
slave.”- 17 

It was a revolutionary innovation in the technique of non-violence. 
He had not the time to develop it fully, or to test out its efficacy, 
but from what experience he had of it, he was convinced that it had 
boundless potentialities in the organisation of non-violent mass disci¬ 
pline and mass action. In a letter to Sardar Patel during his tour of 
Midnapore, he wrote: “The congregational prayer is having a magical 
effect. I am witnessing it every day. The crowds run into thousands 
—■ sometimes hundreds upon thousands. Yet there is perfect order and 
pin-drop silence during the prayer — no jostling, no noise. It is a 
revelation.” 38 

If the six and quarter crores of Bengalis could show the same 
discipline as they had shown that evening, he told a prayer gathering 
at Gontai numbering over a lakh on the New Year’s Day, not even 
a thousand Hitlers would be able to cow down their spirit or deprive 
them of their freedom. 

During the train journey through Orissa — that “orphaned child 
of Mother India” — it had been arranged that Gandhiji’s special 
should not stop at any of the halts during the night. But Gandhiji 
particularly asked the train to be slopped at some stations. At Cuttack, 
where the train reached at midnight, the crowd was particularly undis¬ 
ciplined. H hurt him. It was in Orissa that he had undertaken his 
first “pilgrimage” on foot years ago for the removal of untouchability 
and he expected big things of it. Did the good people of Orissa 
imagine, he asked them, that they could win freedom that way? 
Goulcl undisciplined hooliganism be an answer to the atom bomb, 
which was the ultimate of brute force? It was time they purged them¬ 
selves of the hidden lie in the soul, if they harboured any. “I do not 
want your cheers of welcome, nor your money. But you must clear 
up your minds and be honest with yourselves. That will please me 
more than your gifts.” 

The day journey began at Waltair. It made ample amends for 
the previous night’s experience, ft was a sight to see monster crowds 
waiting patiently and pouring out their coppers unstintingly into the 
Mahatma’s outstretched hand. The counting occupied Kanu Gandhi 
and his batch of 40 tellers for the better part of two days and nights 
at Madras. The contribution included 3,895 currency notes and 
54,608 coins; the total amount collected during the journey being 
55,071 rupees 7 annas and 3 pics. 

At Madura the gathering was not less than live or six hundred 
thousand strong. The volunteers were not used to managing such 
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a big crowd. The pressure from behind the rostrum, where Gandhiji 
sat, continued to increase. Gandhiji announced that he was not going 
to address the meeting and pleaded with the people to go away. 
“They remained silent but would not leave. So I thought 1 would 
rest where I was for the night till the crowd had either dispersed or 
made a way for me” 39 On being advised, however, that a ear was 
waiting for him and the crowd would make a passage, he yielded. 
The moment lie got into the crowd, he realised his mistake: “It 
was not a safe passage through a noiseless, disciplined crowd for which 
I was pleading and waiting. Making noise and pressing forward to¬ 
wards their idol was the only way of expressing their love towards 
it. Here was a living idol made of the same clay as they. And this 
idol could not and would not appreciate their loud demonstration. 1 
proved an impatient and inefficient teacher. Had 1 waited . . . this 
particular crowd would have learnt the value of silent and under¬ 
standing love, perhaps of the discipline needed for Swaraj. I shall 
know much better next time if such ever comes.” 40 

In agreeable contrast to Madura was the experience at Palni. 
There is a famous South Indian temple at Palni on the (op of a hill. 
The meeting was held under ihe shadow of the temple, II,inputs 
had free access to the temple. Gandhiji, therefore, decided that he 
would pay a visit to it. But if the crowd insisted on accompanying 
him, while he was carried up the hill on a chair, it would be impossible 
to negotiate the flight of 600 steps which the jnlgrimage involved. He 
would have been satisfied with doing darshan at the foot of the hill. 
“Let not people... think that I was guided by any belief in the 
potency of images of clay or precious metal. ... Then, I was sure that 
the God of India was God living in the plains where the millions 
lived. .Many have gone and more would certainly go lo Palni, hut 
the crores could not. I would be, as I am, one of them. I was sure, 
too, that my prayer at. the foot of the hill would be heard more than 
that of some devotees in the temple.... Nevertheless the millions who 
were assured that I would have darshan of the image itself would 
not understand this message ... if I could not go up the lull. Their 
silence at the meeting encouraged the hope that I might be able to 
go through the advertised programme.” 43 In the event, though there 
was a large crowd at the entrance, none insisted on joining while 
he and Rajaji were being taken up the hill on chairs and the adver¬ 
tised programme was successfully gone through. “I cannot help cheri¬ 
shing the fond hope,” he afterwards commented, “that it augurs well 
for India under Swaraj, Home Rule or Independence, by whatever 
name one may choose to call the thing.” 42 

st sX & 

The function itself which had taken Gandhiji to Madras occupied 
only a small part of his time. But its follow-up took some of his 
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colleagues by surprise. He wrote letters to Sriuivas Sastry, and Drs. 
Jayakar and Sapru, asking whether in future he might noL correspond 
with them in the national language. Their cry of' independence for 
the masses would be an insincere and hollow cry, he told all concerned, 
if they failed to cultivate the habit of speaking and thinking in the 
language of the people. It had to be now or never. Rajaji with his 
incorrigible love of paradox unwittingly made a faux pas when on 
receiving a scrawl in Devanagari in the Master’s own hand, he lot 
the following escape from his pen: “Your Nagari is so illegible that 
I have only with great difficulty gathered what you wished to tell 
me. ... It won’t do to discard what wc both know well and handle 
as medium and adopt deliberately a difficult medium except occasion¬ 
ally as a joke! I shall begin replying in Tamil if you write to me 
in illegible Nagari!” 43 

This brought the following from the Master: “If we discover a 
mistake, must we continue it ? We began making love in English — 
a mistake. Must it express itself only by repeating the initial mistake? 
You have the cake and cat it also. Love is love under a variety of garb 
— even when the lovers are dumb. Probably it is fullest when it is 
speechless. I had thought under its gentle, unfcll compulsion, you 
would easily glide into Hindustani and thus put the necessary finish¬ 
ing touch to your service of Hindustani. But let it be as you will, not 
I.” 44 

Wrote back the repentant sinner: “Regarding Hindustani I plead 
guilty and ask for mitigation. Old age (not youth) being the excuse. 
But don’t argue further. Your very sweetness makes me feel so 
guilty.” 45 

* * A> 

While in Madras Gandhiji decided to resume publication of the 
Harijan weeklies which had been suppressed after the commencement of 
the “Quit India” struggle. The re-appearance was not without a dram¬ 
atic touch. Gandhiji had hoped to post at Wardha the matter for the 
first issue to Ahmedabad, from where the weeklies were printed and 
published. It had been Gandhiji’s pride that during half-a-century of 
active journalism, not one issue of his various journals had ever failed 
to come out on time — even when he was roaming over the length 
and breadth of India, Burma and Ceylon, and even during his visit to 
England. But the special bringing him back from Madras outdid even 
the regular Grand Trunk Express, which in speed and steadiness was 
once likened by the European member from Madras in the Central 
Assembly to a “drunken caterpillar in the last stage of inebriety”, 
and reached its destination at midnight, seven hours late, when the 
mail bound for Ahmedabad had already left Wardha. Gandhiji regard¬ 
ed it as a bad beginning. “Let us get the first Issue of the weeldies 
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struck in Bombay,” be suggested. “I once did like that in Phoenix in 
the case of the Indian Opinion .” 

“But what about despatch:’ The sub.suibcis’ registers are all at 
Ahmedabad.” 

“LeL us wire the whole tiling to Ahmedabad,” someone .suggested. 
But for that the whole of Hindustani and Gujarati copy would 
have to be transcribed in Roman script as the system ol accepting 
telegrams in Indian scripts had not yet been introduced. That took 
up the better part of the morning. Thru, someone had a brain wave. 
“Send the English articles by wire and the rest by a spa ial messenger. 
If they can be through with the English cailicr, the press will be able 
to catch up with the vernacular copy.” 

And so, a special messenger was despatched and all the three week¬ 
lies came out on time alter all the misadventures. 


6 

“I have just returned from a tour of South India and in my view 
a great many lives may depend on the attitude of the political parlies 
to such administrative steps as we may take to economise in food- 
grains and make the necessary food available for the people in the 
drought-affected areas.” So wrote Lord Wavell to Gaudhiji in the 
second week of February, 1946. The winter crop in South India had 
failed and India was once more threatened with the prospect of an 
extensive famine. The official machinery was ton wooden even for 
normal times. For an emergency like the one in prospect, it was comp¬ 
letely outmoded. Public cooperation was necessary if the situation 
was to be tackled by the Government with any degree of success. Lord 
Wavell, therefore, approached Gaudhiji for his advice and help in the 
impending crisis. 

Gandhiji had had premonitions of the coming danger during his 
Bengal tour. What he had learnt about the conditions in Bihar and 
Madras since had disturbed him still more. Even before he had heard 
from the Viceroy, he had written an article for Harijan on food and 
cloth shortage and how to tackle the problem. 'He sent, word (o the 
Viceroy that he would be happy and willing to give to the Govern¬ 
ment all possible help. But as he had told Mr, Getder of the News 
Chronicle as early as July, 1944, he was convinced, he reminded the 
Viceroy, that the food situation could not be properly 1 added or the 
suffering of the people alleviated, unless the power and responsibility 
were transferred from British to Indian hands. Any attempt on the 
part of the Indian parties to help unofficially, could well lead to a 
conflict with the authorities, tie, therefore, advised the Viceroy 
that the irresponsible executive at the Centre should immediately be 
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replaced by a responsible one chosen from the elected members of the 
Central Assembly, if a calamity was to be averted. 

The Viceroy did not accept this part of Gandhiji’s advice but he 
appreciated his “good advice on the food situation”. On his part, in 
addition Lo some other measures, the Viceroy ordered a drastic curtail¬ 
ment eh' cereal consumption in the Viceroy’s House. Wrote George 
Abell, the Viceroy’s secretary, in a letter: “The cuts in consumption 
of wheat and rice and their products here are so drastic that I feel 
hungry most of the day!” 46 

But that of course was no solution of the problem. The Viceroy, 
therefore, sent Mr. Abell Lo Gandhiji for a second time in the middle 
of March, with a proposal to constitute an Advisory Board consisting 
of Gandhiji, Jinnah and the Nawab of Bhopal, with the Viceroy him¬ 
self as Chairman, to control and regulate the food situation which was 
threatening to overtake the country. Lord Wavell rightly felt, as he 
wrote to Gandhiji, Lhat to “prevent suffering from famine by the people 
of India . . . the closest collaboration on the part of leaders is essen¬ 
tial.” 47 But there was a fly in the ointment. 

“Don’t you admit, there is a catch in it?” Gandhiji asked the 
Viceroy’s Private Secretary after hearing all that he had to say about 
the Viceregal proposal. 

“I admit that there is a catch,” replied the Private Secretary, 
“but I hope you will be able to rise above it.” 

It was again the old ghost of “parity” — parity between Jinnah 
and Gandhi, parity at the food front, parity in the Provisional Nation¬ 
al Government, and finally parity between the League Muslims and 
the rest of India, otherwise spelt as Pakistan! At the time of the 
Simla Conference in June, 1945, the Viceroy had similarly invited 
Gandhiji and Jinnah to attend the conference as the “two acknow¬ 
ledged leaders of major political parties” although Gandhiji represented 
no party. The Muslim League was represented by its President, 
Jinnah. The only right person who could represent the Congress was 
the Congress President, Maulana Azad, or whomsoever he appointed 
as his representative, not Gandhiji. Gandhiji could not be a party to 
the Congress organisation — of which he was a humble servant — being 
by-passed. He, therefore, expressed his inability to accept the 
Viceroy’s offer: “The situation created by the acceptance of the 
proposal,” he told the Viceroy’s Private Secretary, “would be unreal 
and, therefore, defeat the purpose in view.” 48 

Gandhiji was prepared to consider the possibility of Maulana 
Azad, the Congress President, being invited with himself there to assist 
him, as he (Gandhiji) regarded himself an expert in such matters. 
But obviously that was not what the Viceroy wanted. 

So, Gandhiji had to satisfy himself with doing whatever he could., 
unofficially and in his individual capacity, to help the country to 
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combat the food crisis. As usual, he began with his immediate environ¬ 
ment. He called together the members of the Sevagrum Ashram and 
of the Talirni Sangh and asked them to realise the supreme necessity 
of conserving and economising food and increasing its supply by 
laying under contribution every available inch of ground that eoulcl be 
used for growing food: “It would not. . . do for yon to say in the 
present crisis that you are occupied with your educational activity 
whilst the people are threatened vvitli death due to starvation. 
Nai Talim (Basic Education) must react to the present .situation by 
converting itself into an instrument for increasing our food supply.” 49 
He began issuing useful hints in the Ilai'ijan weeklies as to how the 
people could effectively tackle the problem by their voluntary co¬ 
operative effort: “Panic must be avoided at all cost. We must relu.se 
to die before death. . . . Flower gardens should hi' used for growing 
food crops.. . .All ceremonial functions should be stopped.”' 50 And 
as always, “Women can play the highest part in tire alleviation of 
the present distress by economising in their households.”' 51 Finally, 
all this and more could he done without Government help: “In 
nine-tenths of our activity wc can manage our daily affairs without the, 
aid of the Government. . .if only iL will refrain from in ((Tiering 
with the people.” 52 

“Why may not people grow flowers? Colour and beauty are as 
necessary to the soul as food is to the body,” asked Agatha Hatrisou, 
the English Quaker friend of Ganclhiji, twitting him on his suggestion 
to dig up the lovely flower-beds in the terrace garden of R. D, Bit la, 
the elder brother of G. D. Birla, his host in Bombay, and grow theie 
vegetables instead. 

“We have been taught to believe that what is beautiful need not 
be useful and what is useful cannot be beautiful,” replied Ganclhiji. 
“I want to show that what is useful can also he beautiful. 1 would 
far rather that we learnt to appreciate the beauty of colour in vege¬ 
tables,” 

And so the flower-beds in Birla House were dug up and gave 
place to plots of the beet, die marrow, and the cauliflower 1 


7 


A despatch which the Viceroy had sent to Whitehall in December, 
I 945 > while the elections in India were in progress, drew the attention 
of the British Cabinet to the changed situation in India and the grow¬ 
ing unpopularity of the Government among all sections. Sooner or 
later they would have to reckon with the Congress. The Congress was, 
of course, equated with the “caste Hindu” but it was pointed out that 
if the Congress was suppressed, it would create a vacuum as there was no 
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other organisation that could be put in its place. After the elections, 
the despatch went on to say, the Congress was sure to present its 
demand even in more extreme form if some action to solve the dead¬ 
lock was not taken in the meantime, and it would become very 
difficult to resist it then. The Congress might even resort to direct 
action to enforce its demand and in that case the Government would 
find itself without any supporter — not even the Princes. 

The delirious enthusiasm with which the Congress leaders were 
greeted on their release was a clear indication that the spirit of “Do 
or Die” had come to stay. Forgotten were the years of tribulation and 
frustration, the memories of the “Black-and-Tan” regime, the scars 
of war, famine and economic depression. The vision of free India was 
the only thing that mattered. 

Even the army was affected. Injubbalporc and some other 
places Indian soldiery mutinied. At Poona a similar development was 
averted as a result of Gandhiji’s advice to the representatives of the 
Indian troops, who secretly came to seek his approval. The under¬ 
trial members of the Indian National Army, who had fought the 
British in Burma for India’s independence were lionised by the 
public. The sudden flare-up in Calcutta in February, 1946, during 
which the police had to open fire on student-led processions fourteen 
times and which nearly paralysed the life of the city for three days, 
was another portent whose significance could not be missed. 

Never was the gulf between the representatives of the British 
Power in India and the people of India wider, the distrust of the in¬ 
tentions of the former deeper or the impatience of the people to be 
free more intense. The only alternative, in the circumstances, to a 
complete and voluntary withdrawal of the British Power was a virtual 
rcconquest of India and its military occupation for an indefinite period. 
This the British public opinion in 1946 was not prepared to tolerate. 

On the approach of Christmas, Sir Sta fford Cripps, a leading 
member of the British Cabinet, wrote to Gandhiji, sending him his 
“most sincere and humble” wishes for “your personal welfare and all 
those causes that you have at heart”, and added: 

I most profoundly hope that in these coming months we 
shall be able by mutual understanding, respect and trust to 
work out between us a happier and brighter future for India. 
I know how you have laboured for this throughout your life 
and I pray that it may be given to you to see the climax of your 
hopes in the realisation of your desires. I shall, as always, try 
and play my part towards that happy solution of the great pro¬ 
blems which confront our two countries. 53 

“I am hoping,” Gandhiji wrote back, “that this time there is 
17 
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determination to do the right thing in terms of Indian thought.” He 
recalled what King Edward had on one occasion said about light 
dealing. The question was of interpreting the treaty between the 
British and the Boers and the King had gently insisted on the Boer 
interpretation being acceptedin preference to the British. “How I wish,” 
concluded Gandhiji, “the admirable canon be repealed this time.” M 

But distrust of British intentions had become chronic in India. 
To allay the distrust and to cultivate public opinion in advance, while 
the elections were in progress, a parliamentary delegation represent¬ 
ative of all parties in Great Britain, was sent out to India. It toured all 
over the country in the months ofjanuary and February, 1946. Its 
members met representatives of all parties and overtook Gandhiji at 
Madras. As a result of their contacts they were able to carry the con¬ 
viction that this time the British meant business. 

>}: # 

During the period 1942-45, while the Congress was silenced 
behind the prison-walls, the Muslim League propaganda had free 
field, and with the help of British patronage, encouragement arid 
active help, it was able to consolidate its power and hold upon a large 
section of the Muslim masses. As a result, in the elections, the Muslim 
League captured almost all the Muslim seats in the Central Assembly 
as well as all the Provincial Legislatures — except the North-West 
Frontier Province, where under the leadership of the Khan Brothers, 
the Congress captured not only the majority of the seals in the Ass¬ 
embly but the majority of the Muslim seats, too. Almost all other seats 
in the Centre as well as in the Provinces, including some Muslim 
seats, were captured by the Congress. As a result, the Congress formed 
Ministries in 8 out of 11 Provinces, and in the 9th—namely, the 
Punjab—it entered into a coalition with the Unionist ParLy which cut 
across communal alignments. The Muslim League was able to form 
Ministries in Bengal and Sind. In Sind, however, its majority was 
precarious and it was kept in power only by the help of the Governor, 
Sir Francis Mudic. 

The stage was thus set for the reconstitution of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council with the support of the main political parties and 
for convening a constitution making body, as announced by the 
Viceroy in September, 1945. Rightly sensing the prevailing mood in 
India, the British Government decided this time not to leave the 
work of negotiating a settlement of the Indian question in the hands 
of the Viceroy alone. On the 19th February, 1946, it was announced 
in the British Parliament that a mission consisting of three Cabinet 
Ministers would shortly proceed to India in order, in association with 
the Viceroy, to give effect to the programme outlined in the Viceregal 
announcement of September, 1945. The speech of Mr. Attlee, the 
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Labour Prime Minister, in a debate in the House of Commons, on 
the 15th March, 1946', contained the following significant remarks: 

India must choose what will be her future constitution. I hope 
that the Indian people may elect to remain within the British 
Commonwealth. . . . But if she does so elect, it must be by her 
own free will. ... If, on the oLher hand, she elects for independ¬ 
ence, in our view she has a right to do so. ... I am well aware, 
when I speak of India, that I speak of a country containing a 
congeries of races, religions and languages.... We arc very mindful 
of the rights of minorities, and minorities should be able to live 
free from fear. On the other hand, wc cannot allow a minority 
to place a veto on the advance of (he majority. . . . There is the 
problem of the Indian States. ... I do not believe for a moment 
that the Indian Princes would desire to be a bar to the forward 
march of India. But, as in the case of any other problems, this 
is a matter that Indians will settle themselves. 

Thus, for the first time, the three principal hurdles that had all 
along stood in the way of the settlement of the Indian question viz., 
the veto of the minority on political advance, the time-honoured oblig¬ 
ations to the Princes, and the denial of India’s right to unqualified 
independence, were removed, so far as the declaration of British policy 
was concerned. But other hurdles, not less formidable — “arising out 
of past circumstances” — remained, which rendered largely nugatory 
the promise held out by that declaration and converted the glorious 
dawn of freedom into a red and baleful morn. 

Ever alert like a sentinel on his watch-tower, Gandhiji had been 
carefully watching the signs of the time. It was the hour of India’s 
destiny, Would India of his dreams in her hour of fulfilment, acquit 
herself in a manner worthy of her glorious past? “The British Cabinet 
Delegation will soon be in our midst,” he declared at one of his 
prayer meetings. “To suspect their bona fides in advance would be a 
variety of weakness. As a brave people, it is our duty to take at its 
face value the declaration of the British Ministers, that they are 
coming to restore to India what is her due. If a debtor came to your 
house in contrition to repay his debt, would it not be your duty to 
welcome him? Would it not be unmanly to treat him with insult and 
humiliation in remembrance of an injustice?” 53 

“The tide of bitterness is rising high; it is not good for the soul,” 
he remarked to Mr. Brailsford, the British journalist. Quoting a 
remark of Lord Lytton about British pledges, Gandhiji expressed the 
hope that what was being promised to the ear would not be broken 
to the hope. It had happened often enough before. “When you arc 
about to transfer power you must act boldly.” 

“Would independent India be willing to enter into a defensive 
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alliance with Britain or enter into telalions helpful In both, living ,is 
they did in a perilous world?” Mr. Brailsford asked. 

“Supposing India said ‘No’,” replied Gandhiji. “Would you make 
the recognition of India’s independence contingent upon her entering 
into alliance with Britain? ... No calculation entered into the English 
mind when they .settled with the lloers Jit the end of a bloody war. 

.And the Boers have stayed friends ever since. If you leave India 
as a willing friend she will always remain liiendly,” 

Britain had made up her mind to end the coercive counct lion 
with India, Mr. Brailsford assured Gandhiji. But if the question were 
asked in no bargaining spirit whether Britain could look forward to 
having mutually helpful relations with independent India, what 
would India’s reply be? 

“If India Feels the glow of independence,” Gandhiji answered, 
“she would probably offer such a treaty of her own free will.” But the 
correct thing for Britain would be to say, he added, that even “if 
India gives us no quarter after she is independent, we shall la 1 satisfied 
to lie in the bed we have made.” 

An English friend who had come with the Friends Ambulance 
Unit to render humanitarian service, put before Gandhiji his dilemma. 
However much they tried to befriend the people, he said, their past 
clung to them and drove them nearly to dcsparaliori. “The atmo¬ 
sphere is so poisoned that I have wondered if it would not be better 
for Englishmen not to attempt to come to India to serve the people 
for the time being but to wait for better times.” 

They must accept the fact, answered Gandhiji, that the distrust 
of Englishmen was there. It had its root in history. The. Indians had 
so far known Englishmen only as members of the ruling race - super¬ 
cilious when they were not patronising. The. man in the street made 
no distinction between the Empire-building Englishmen of the old type 
whom he had known and the new type that was now coming firecl 
with the spirit to make reparation for what his forefathers had done. 
The only course for the latter was to try to live down the prejudice 
against him. “If you arc cast in the heroic mould there will be no 
difficulty. You will in the end be taken at your word, if you persevere. 
■ • • (But) il one, has not the fire of sacrifice in him, I would say: ‘Do 
not come to India just yet’.” 56 


8 

In the third week of February, 1946, there was a mutiny of the 
Royal Indian Navy ratings which affected 74. ships, 4 flotillas and 20 
shore establishments, including 4 major bases. The ratings captured 
23 ships of all description. The cause of the mutiny was said to be the 
alleged insulting treatment by British naval officers. Their grievance 
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was probably genuine bul in resorting to mutiny the ratings were 
badly advised. It was only the wise, level-headed and courageous 
firmness ol Sardar Patel, who negotiated an unconditional surrend¬ 
er by promising that the Congress would sec to it that there was no 
victimisation and the legitimate demands of the ratings were accepted 
as soon as possible, that saved the situation. 

The incident was indicative of the temper of the times. The 
British Gommander-in-Chicf of the navy had even threatened that 
the Government would not hesitate to use “the overwhelming force” 
at its disposal “even if it meant the destruction of the navy” — a 
threat which had later to Ire explained away before the storm of in¬ 
dignant protest which it raised in India. 

The mutiny was accompanied by large scale disturbances in the 
cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi and Karachi. Popular 
rowdyism was met by savage reprisals by the authorities resulting in 
much avoidable carnage. As usual the worst sufferers were innocent 
people. 

Gandhiji read in these events and the related happenings a port¬ 
ent of what was coming. The Indian Socialists and underground 
workers, in their juvenile enthusiasm, had gone all out in their admi¬ 
ration of the “fine spirit” of the mutineers. Grit became foolhardiness, 
Gandhiji sternly warned, when it was untimely and suicidal. “If it 
was for (the redress of) grievances. . . they (the ratings) should have 
waited for the guidance and intervention of political leaders of their 
choice. If they mutinied for the freedom of India, they were doubly 
wrong. They could not do so without a call from a prepared revolu¬ 
tionary party.” 57 

Rowdyism by combined forces of Hindus and Muslims against 
Europeans was witnessed on the occasion of Victory Day celebrations 
in the Capital in the first week of March. Both Hindus and Muslims 
were receiving training in deliberate, calculated rowdyism and brut¬ 
ality, observed Gandhiji. “A combination between Hindus and 
Muslims and others for the purpose of violent action is unholy and 
will lead to and probably is a preparation for mutual violence — bad 
for India and the world.” 58 

The cry had gone forth during the disturbances to “unite Hindus 
and Muslims at the barricades”. The barricade phase of Indian free¬ 
dom struggle had, at least for the time being, ended, observed Gandhiji. 
“Fighters do not always live at the barricade.... The barricade life 
must always be followed by the constitutional. That front is not taboo 
for ever.” 59 

The masses were not interested in the ethics of non-violence, re¬ 
joined the Socialist friends. But surely, answered Gandhiji, the people 
were very much interested in knowing the way which would bring 
them freedom. “Millions cannot go underground. Millions need not. 
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A select few may fancy that they will bring Swaraj to the millions by 
secretly directing their activity. Will this not be spoon-feeding ? Only 
open challenge and open activity is lot all to follow. Real Swaraj 
must be felt by all — man, woman and child. To labour for that 
consummation is true revolution. India has become a pattern for all 
exploited races of the earth, because India’s has been an open, un¬ 
armed effort which demands sacrilice from all without indicting 
injury on the usurper.” 60 

The country had to prepare itself for thaL. The bariicade had to 
be put aside. The Cabinet Mission was coming, ft was possible- that 
the Mission would put forth an insoluble conundrum. “So much tin- 
worse for them. If they arc intent upon finding an honest way out of 
(he dilhculty of their own creation, I have no doubt there is a way.” 61 
But the nation had to play its part. “ 1 C the union (of Hindus and 
Muslims) at the barricade is honest then there must be union also 
at the constitutional front.”® That was the challenge that the lightens 
for freedom had now to face. 

“There is little doubt,” he mused in Ilaiijan, “that India is about 
to reach her cherished goal of. . . independence. Let the enlranee be 
prayerful.” 63 And to suit the action to the word lie decided that 
thereafter he would put up not in the palatial residences of his rich 
friends but in Harijau quarters. “Your day dawns from the moment 
you wake up,” he wrote to A. V. Thakkar, endearingly called Thakkar 
Bapa, the veteran Harijau servant. “Having awoken 1 cannot now 
rest.” 64 “India’s slavery under the British rule is hardly two centuries 
old,” he wrote in another letter. “Yet we are impatient to see it ended 
here and now. How dare we, now that India is on the threshold of 
the Promised Land, ask Harijans to subsist on the promise of a distant 
utopia? The emancipation of the Harijans cannot wait, ft must be 
now or never.” 65 

* * * 

In Uvuli Kanchan there was a military camp. Hardly a day 
passed when a group of Indian soldiers did not contact Gaudhiji. 
They joined him in his morning walks, they wore present at his even¬ 
ing prayers, they met him at his residence. Two batches of them came 
on the last but one day of his stay there. They said: “We are soldiers 
but wc are soldiers of Indian freedom.” 

“I am glad to hear that,” replied Gandhiji. “So far you have mostly 
been instrumental in the suppression of Indian freedom. Have you 
heard of Jallianwala Ragh?” 66 It was the Gurkhas under General Dyer 
who had opened fire on the unsuspecting, unarmed Indian crowd there. 

“Oh, yes. But those days are gone. We were in those days like 
the proverbial frog in the well. We have now seen the world, our 
eyes arc opened.” 
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“We admit we are mercenaries, as you once put it,” interpolated 
another. “But our hearts arc no longer so.” 

“I am glad to hear that,” said Gandhiji. “But let me tell you 
that my use of that expression was not intended to cast any reflection 
upon you. It was only descriptive of a soldiery that serves a foreign 
Government for a living.” 

“What would be our position when India is independent?” asked 
still another. 

“You will fully share that independence and breathe the air of 
freedom with your countrymen. . .. You have had military training., ., 
You have learnt the lesson of comradeship under common danger. You 
will give India the benefit of that training. Independent India will need 
you. . . . But in free India you won’t be pampered as you are today. 
You won’t have these lavish privileges with which a foreign Govern¬ 
ment bribes you at the expense of India’s poor. India is destitute. , . . 
Unless you are prepared to forgo your privileges you will feel sony 
when independence comes and sigh for the return of old times and old 
masters.” 

“There was a time,” remarked one of them, “when we were not 
allowed to read any civil newspaper. And now we go and tell our 
officers that we are going to see our greatest leader, and no-one 
dares to stop us.” 

“I know,” replied Gandhiji, “there is a new ferment and a new 
awakening among all the army ranks today. Not a little of the credit 
for this change is due to Netaji Bose. I disapprove of his method but 
he has rendered a signal service to India by giving the Indian soldiers 
a new vision and a new ideal.” 

“How anybody can think of dividing India into two, three or 
more parts we army-men are at a loss to understand. We know only 
one India for which we have fought and shed our blood,” remarked 
a senior ranker among them. 

“Well, it requires all sorts to make the world,” replied Gandhiji. 
And they all laughed. 

“May we shout slogans?” 

“Well, you may,” replied Gandhiji, and they all but brought 
down the rafters of Gandhiji’s little room by their repeated shouts of 
Jai Hind, Netaji-ki Jai and so on with the naivete and exuberance of 
little children. 

The next day a special train carried about eight hundred of them 
to another camp. There was a thunderous roar of Jais and endless 
waving of farewells to Gandhiji as their train passed in front of his 
residence. From the patriotic exuberance of their slogans it might as 
well have been a Congress special carrying delegates to an extraordin* 
ary session of the Congress! 

The same day Gandhiji left for Delhi to meet the Cabinet Delegation. 




Part Two 

THE GATHERING STORM 




CHAPTER VII 
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Within earshot of Bill a Temple, that exuberant canticle in red 
sand-stone and marble, with its far-flung terraced walks, water-strips, 
giottos and sylvan retreats, on the Reading Road in New Delhi, but 
away from the pomp and circumstance of the capital city, is Valmiki 
Temple. It is a temple dedicated to the sage Valmiki, lobber-tuined- 
saint, author of the Ramayan, and the patron-saint of the Valmiki 
sweepers of northern India. On the south and west of it lies a stretch 
of undulating scrub land, with the picturesque Ridge in the back¬ 
ground, straggling down to the Jumna and beyond. 

li was here that Gandhiji lived at the time of the Cabinet Mission’s 
negotiations in April, 1946. Only a low wall separated it from the New 
Delhi municipal sweepers’ slums, where dwelt the disinherited ones. The 
approach was by a narrow, crooked lane. By day, the shimmering 
vista of its dust, squalour, dinginess and flies under the blaze of the 
Indian summer sun made one’s eyes ache. But with the dusk the whole 
scene underwent a magic change, and the scintillating mica-bearing 
red bajri, with which it was freshly strewn, turned it into the likeness of 
a diamond-studded footway in fairy land. 

Here met day after day, and week after week, members of the 
Congress Working Committee — Nehru and Patel, Maulana Azad and 
Sarojini Naidu, the poetess, who later became the first woman 
Governor of a major Indian Province. Here came the British Cabinet 
Ministers, statesmen and diplomats of various nations; Press-hounds, 
globe-trotters and multi-millionaires from all quarters of the globe; 
top-ranking Congress leaders and sun-dried bureaucrats — the pride 
of the Indian “steel frame” — to hold conference with the saint of 
Sevagram behind his spinning-wheel, spinning out the thread of 
India’s destiny. 

Thus, in the summer of 1946, almost overnight, the obscure little 
Bhangi (sweepers’) Colony became the rival of the Viceroy’s House 
in New Delhi as the venue of the intense drama of the British Cabinet 
Mission’s negotiations with Indian leaders which resulted in the ending 
of one hundred and fifty years of British rule and the birth of the free 
Indian nation. 
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Alongside of this there was another manifestation, the dark impli¬ 
cations of which were hidden from the people s ken at that time. In (he 
hearL of (ho: Bhangi Colony and on the very gtomul where Gandhiji 
used to hold his evening prayer meetings, a group of Hindu youths 
used daily to hold physical-culture thill, parades and exercises in lathi 
play etc., ending up with a ritual salutation to the saffron Bag of “Mother 
India” — not Gandhiji’s “Mother India” that claimed all those who 
were born on the soil as equally her children regardless of their caste, 
creed or colour but “Mother — the Terrible” that called for the chast¬ 
isement of the “wicked tidharmis ” i.e., Muslims, for the wrong done 
to her. It was the Rashtriya Swayam-sevak Sangh — the militant 
communalist Hindu organisation, opposite number of the Muslim 
National Guards, the logic of whose fanatical creed ultimately claimed 
as its victim the Father of the Nation. 


o 


Of the three members of the Cabinet Mission, Lord IVihick-Lawre¬ 
nce and Sir Stafford Gripps had known Gaudhiji belore. Mrs. Knnne- 
line Pethick-Lawrence had met him at a meeting held in support of 
the campaign for votes for women during one of his earlier visits lt> 
England. He had at that meeting ventured to criticise some of the mili¬ 
tant suffragette tactics in vogue at that lime as being incompatible 
with non-violence. His remarks immediately brought the redoubtable 
Miss Sarah Pankhurst to her feet. Mrs. Pofhiek-Lawreuoe had on that 
occasion stood by Ganclhiji, He had treasured that memory ever since. 

It was a characteristic of Gandhiji that his bonds of relationship 
with many a leader in public life-—friends, co-workers and even 
opponents — were more often rooted in his appreciation of certain traits 
in their personal and private lives — which he regarded as crucial 
—than in an affinity for their political views. Sometimes it was their 
mutual devotion in conjugal life, sometimes absence or sublimation 
of conjugal life as a result of their mutual devotion, at still other times 
it was some heroic trait displayed in the face of a painful dilemma or 
conflict such as crops up in the married or unmarried lives of indi¬ 
viduals, which provided him with the criterion by which he tested 
their real worth. That was how, for instance, Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
who, Gandhiji was tolcl, had spurned the prospect; of the Viceroyally 
of India for the sake of his wife; Lord Ampthill, who never married 
so as to be able to give his undivided loyalty to the service of his 
country; and Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah by virtue of the rare devotion 
and self-dedication of his great sister, which he (Jinnah) commanded 
and reciprocated, won his deep regard which no amount of difference 
or clashes in the political field could obliterate or diminish. 
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11 was the same in the case of Lord and Lady Pctliick-Lawrencc. 
Gcindhiji held very sLrong views on equality of status between husband 
and will 1 in married life, so much so that in his Ashiam he had got 
even the ancient Hindu marriage u tual modified to bung it in line 
with his ideal. The lact that Lord Pcthick-Lawrence insisted on tak¬ 
ing Emmeline’s name in return for his brought him nearer to Gandhiji 
than anything else could have. Lady Pcthick-Lawrence became the 
link between the two. 

Sir Stafford with his austere simplicity, vegetarianism and faith 
in the healing power of the spirit came nearest to Gandhiji in his 
mental makeup. If Lord Pcthick-Lawrence with his sLurdy British 
commonscnse represented the conscience of the Cabinet Delegation, 
Sir Stafford represented the brains. With his extraordinary mental 
energy, resourcefulness and legal acumen, he helped to provide his 
colleagues on more than one occasion with the key to the understand¬ 
ing of Gandhiji’s mind. Gandhiji on his part was delighted to find in 
Sir Stafford “a fellow crank and faddist”, and when, in the course of 
the Cabinet Mission’s negotiations, Sir Stafford fell ill, Gandhiji sent 
to him his “most charming (nature-cure) doctor” — Dr. Dinshali 
Mehta — who “completely captured my heart”! 1 On Gandhiji’s part 
what captured his heart completely was his discovery that in Sir 
Stafford he had met a man who, as subsequent events showed, had 
the courage to live up to his conviction. His judgment was borne out 
when later in his final illness, as a nature-curist, Sir Stafford fell back 
on his faith in the healing power of the spirit, which though it did not 
cure him, like Gandhiji’s Ramanama gave him the spiritual solace, 
strength and firmness to fight undismayed the fell disease with undist¬ 
urbed peace and presence of mind. 

Both Lord Pcthick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford shared with 
Gandhiji his deep religious background. In his very first letter from 
Delhi Sir Stafford had invited Gandhiji to attend with the members 
of the Cabinet Mission the Friends’ silent prayer service which two 
English Quaker friends, Agatha Harrison and Horace Alexander, 
close associates of the late C. F. Andrews, had arranged as a part of 
their Christian peace-making mission. “I have promised Agatha 
Harrison,” wrote Sir Stafford, “to attend her special time of quiet 
thought and prayer on Sunday next and I had hoped very much 
indeed that you might be there ... so that we might together join in 
a short time of spiritual harmony. I do hope very much that it will be 
possible for you to be present there and that would also give me an 
opportunity of calling upon you for an informal talk before we meet 
you in a more official atmosphere.” 2 Gandhiji gladly accepted the 
invitation. Sir Stafford on his part attended Gandhiji’s public prayer 
meeting when he saw Gandhiji on his arrival in Bhangi Colony. How 
deeply they shared together the things of the spirit is shown by a 
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letter which Sir Stafford wrote to Gandhiji on his return to England 
about the illness of their daughter whom they had pul in a special 
Quaker home. The letter referred to the “wonderful spiritual atmo¬ 
sphere” about the place “which will have, we hope, its healing elfect 
with the other treatment she will be able to have.”' 

These silent prayer meetings provided to the members of the 
Cabinet Mission and Gandhiji an invaluable occasion for spiritual 
communion. During subsequent weeks, Gandhiji would sometimes 
send Lord Pcthick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford an advance ropy of 
some article of his in llarijan , or the English rendering of a hymn sung 
at his prayer service which had gripped him. At another time Lord 
Pethick-Lawrcnce would send back in exchange a popular English 
story illustrating the average Englishman’s faith in the benevolence of 
an overall Providence. The close bond of understanding which thus 
sprang up from these spiritual contacts enabled them to ride out many 
a jolt inseparable from the rough and tumble of polities and i out 1 Unit¬ 
ed not a little towards the final settlement. 

Quakers believe that in corporate silent waiting God “docs speak 
to us” and we can understand His will “in the common walks of file”. 
“The thinking busy soul,” wrote an early Quaker, “excludes the voice 
of God. Emptying of the mind of conscious processes of thought and 
filling it with the spirit of God unmanifcsl brings one sin ineffable peace 
and attunes the soul with the infinite.” This silence of a religious and 
spiritual worship, said George Fox, is not a “drowsy nnlhinking state 
of mind” but “a withdrawing of it from all visible objects and vain 
imaginings.” Gandhiji’s own experience based upon bis observance of 
a -weekly day of silence tallied with this. “If we want to listen to the 
still small voice, that is always speaking within us, it will not be, heard if 
we continually speak.” 4 In the attitude of silence “the soul finds the 
path in a clearer light and what is elusive and deceptive resolves itself 
into crystal clearness.” 5 'Flic cultivation and practice of this fruitful 
silence is not a mechanical performance. It is an elaborate art. “Silence 
of the sewn up lips is no silence. One may achieve the same result by 
chopping off one’s tongue, but that would not be silence. He is silent 
who having the capacity to speak utters no idle word.”* In the first 
meeting of the Friends which Gandhiji attended with the members of 
the Cabinet Mission, he expressed the hope that the “silent communion 
would help them to experience an undisturbed peace in the midst of 
turmoil to curb anger and cultivate patience.” 7 

The silent communion of the Friends is broken when one or an¬ 
other in the gathering feels a call to “share his concern” with the rest. 
On this particular occasion one of the Indian friends in the company 
broke the silence by recalling the memory of Charlie Andrews who 
was the “silken bond of the spirit between the good that is England 
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and the good that is India.” The biographer of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has recoided how it was the outspoken and courageous 
championship of the Bocis during the darkest days of the Boer war by 
an English woman, Emily Hobhouse, that contributed not a little to 
the liquidation of the hatreds engendered by the incidents of the war 
and to the final establishment of an understanding between the two 
nations. Charlie Andrews was to India what Emily Hobhouse was to 
the Boers in South Africa. “How can India hate Englishmen as such 
when there is the example of Charlie Andrews before us?” Gandhiji 
used to say. Gandhiji wound up his remarks in that meeting by express¬ 
ing the hope that Charlie Andrews’ labours in the cause of Indian in¬ 
dependence would prove sufficient ransom “for what British imperialism 
might have done to India,” 8 


3 

The Cabinet Delegation’s negotiations were held against the 
lurid background of communal trouble. The Muslim League had reatl 
in Mr. Attlee’s statement in Parliament of 15th March, 1946, a threat 
to lake away from it the power of veto with which Lord Linlithgow 
had invested it by his offer of August, 1940, that the British Govern¬ 
ment would not transfer their responsibility to any system of Govern¬ 
ment whoso authority was directly denied by large and powerful 
elements in India’s national life, and Jinnah had denounced any att¬ 
empt to “bypass the League” by the Cabinet Delegation as a “flagrant 
breach of faith”. This had been followed by a series of stabbing incide¬ 
nts of a communal character in many places by unknown hooligans 
in circumstance which prima Jack left no doubt as to the political 
motive behind l hem. 

Delhi, redolent of the memories of Hindu-Muslim unity in the 
hey-day of the great Khilafat and non-cooperation movements, had 
fallen on evil days. Still to Gandhiji it was the city of that Christian 
man, Principal S. K. Rudra, the honoured colleague of Charlie 
Andrews and Gandhiji’s earliest host in. Delhi, and of Swami Shraddha- 
nandji, the great reformer and educationist, who met his martyrdom 
twenty-one years before Gandhiji in the same city. It was the city of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari, the finest specimens of Islamic 
culture, and living monuments of Islamic liberalism and Hindu- 
Muslim unity at its best, who commanded the affection and regard of 
all communities alike; and of the Ali Brothers, who, till they parted 
company with Gandhiji and the Congress in later years, were as blood- 
brothers to him — the personal bond surviving even when the political 
had snapped. It was here that the blood of Hindu and Muslim martyrs 
in India’s non-violent struggle for freedom was first mingled in 1919. 
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The Jamia Milliaor the Muslim National University, the seedling 
which Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari and the Mi Brothers in 
collaboration with Gandhiji had planted at the commentenienl ol the 
non-cooperation movement in 1920, was shortly to commemorate its 
Silver Jubilee. Gandhiji paid the institution a surprise visit in the midst 
ofhis crowded time, and had a quiet, family gathering with the students 
and members of the staff. One of the students asked what they could 
do to bring about Rindu-Muslim unity. The way was, Gandhiji 
replied, that even if all the Hindus turned rowdies and abused 
them, they should not cease to regard them as their blood-1 not hers 
and vice veisa. “If one return decency for decency, it is a bargain. 
Even thieves and dacoits do that. . . . Humanity disdains the calcula¬ 
tion of profit and loss. ... If all the Hindus listened to my advice, 
or in the alternative the Muslims listened to me, there would be 
peace in India which nothing would he able to shatter. 'I'lie mischief* 
maker will weary of the sorry business of stabbing, when there is no 
retaliation or counter provocation. An Unseen Power will arrest his 
uplifted arm and it will refuse to obey his wicked will. . . . God is 
good and does not allow wickedness to proceed beyond a certain length.” 

In a corner of the Jamia grounds stood Dr. Ansari’s tomb. Before 
returning home Gandhiji made a pilgrimage to it. The. doctor had been 
like a brother to Gandhiji. During his twenty-one days’ sell-purificat¬ 
ion fast at Poona in 1933 when Gandhiji’s condition suddenly became 
critical, Gandhiji sent him a message at Delhi that he would love, 
nothing better than to die in his lap. Back came the good doctor’s 
reply; he would not let him die either in his or anyone rise’s lap! 
And interrupting his visit to Europe, lie hastened to the bedside of 
his friend to see him safely through the hist. A platform thrown up 
into a series of terraces marked the burial place. A plain marble 
tablet at the foot bore the doctor’s name and the dates of Iris birth and 
death. The austere simplicity of the monument added to the poignancy 
of the visit. The visit symbolised Gandhiji’s undying faith in the 
ultimate inevitability of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

4 


The Red Fort trials were in full swing. The fate of the Indian 
National Army (I.N.A.) prisoners hung in the balance. The whole 
country was stirred to its depths. Advocate Bhulabhai Desai luid won 
fresh laurels by his brilliant advocacy of the I.N.A. men’s cause. 

It was the lynx-eyccl vigilance of Sardar Patel that had brought 
the arrival of the Indian National Amy prisoners in India under the 
blanket of military secrecy to Gandhiji’s notice. Some of the prisoners 
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had already been court-marlialled and shot. As soon as Gandhiji 
came to know of it he wrote to Lord Waved: 

This I write in fear and trembling, lest I may be overstepping 
my limit. I am watching the progress of the trial of the members 
of the corps raised by or under Shri Subhas Babu. Though I can 
have nothing in common with any defence by force of arms, I 
am never blind to the valour and patriotism often displayed by 
persons in arms.. . . India adores these men who are on the trial. 
No doubt the Government have overwhelming might on their 
side. But it will be a misuse of that power if it is used in the teeth 
of universal Indian opposition. It is not for me to say what should 
be done except that what is being done is not the way.. . . 9 

Gandhiji saw General Auchinlcck, the Commander-in-Chief of 
India, too, about it and was happy to get a reassuring reply from him. 
But while Gandhiji identified himself with the I.N.A. undertrial 
prisoners 5 cause as he was anxious to save their lives and he wanted 
the authorities to realise that the whole of India was behind them, 
he was convinced that India’s freedom could not come the I.N.A. 
way and it was on his insistence backed by Pandit Nehru — whom the 
I.N.A. interlude had finally convinced of the futility of trying to win 
India’s freedom by an armed fight or through the aid of a foreign 
power — that the Congress Working Committee had recorded its 
opinion that “whilst it is right and proper for the Congress to defend 
the members of the I.N.A. now undergoing trial and to aid its suff¬ 
erers, Congressmen must not forget that this support and sympathy 
do not mean that the Congress has in any way deviated from its policy 
of attaining Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means.” 10 

Gandhiji paid the prisoners two visits in the company of Sardar 
Patel — once in the Kabul Lines and again in the Red Fort. He was 
delighted when they told him that they had completely liquidated 
communalism in their midst under Netaji Bose’s inspiring leadership 
while they were in actual fighting. There were no separate messes for 
the Hindus and the Muslims in the I.N.A. over there. But on their 
return to India as prisoners of war, they complained, the curse of 
“Hindu tea” and “Muslim tea" was again being forced upon them by 
the camp authorities. 

Gandhiji told them they should not suffer it. “You should mix 
the two together half and half and then share!” 

“That is exactly what we are doing,” they replied. 

Even the British officer in charge of the camp was deeply moved 
when at parting they lined up in radial rows behind their barbed-wire 
fences and sang full-throaledly, without a trace of fear or anxiety 
as to their fate, the I.N.A. Hindustani adaptation of the Poet Tagore’s 

18 
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celebrated Juna-gana-maua song, to the tune of which they had marched 
to face death for the sake of India’s freedom on the battle-field. It was 
so spontaneous and disciplined. L hey ate nice chaps, the officer in 
charge exclaimed. “I hope it will be well with them.” 

From the barracks Gandhiji proceeded to see General Mohan 
Singh — the founder of the l.N.A. - - who pteferml to live separately 
from die rest on account of the inner fissures in the l.N.A. ranks, and 
from there to the field-hospital, where then- were Major-General 
Chatterjce, Major-General Loganathan and Colonel Habib-ut- 
Raliman. 

“What shall we do, if no settlement is arrived at this time?” asked 
one of the l.N.A. men. “So far as we are concerned, we .shall always 
be prepared to die to the last man.” 

“Ours is to clie without killing,” replied Gandhiji. 

The military officer who accompanied Gandhiji was closely listen¬ 
ing to the dialogue. He interpolated: “Enough of killing and being 
killed; we want neither.” 

“You say this!” exclaimed Gandhiji agreeably suiprised to bear- 
such sentiments from the lips of a professional soldier. 

To the l.N.A. friends he remarked: “1 have no hesitation hr 
saying that mine is by far the superior way.” 

Gandhiji had hitherto discounted all reports about Netaji Bose’s 
death. The visit resulted in his revising his opinion. Colour-! flahib-ur- 
Rahman was with Netaji on the plane when the fateful crash occurred, 
He described in vivid detail the circumstances of the tragedy. “Netaji 
had received extensive burns on tire hands and other parts of the 
body. But unmindful of them he asked me how I was. I told him I 
felt all right, and hoped to pull through. He said lie did not exper t 
to survive and gave his last message: 'I am going, but loll my country¬ 
men and all concerned, the light for Indian independence must con¬ 
tinue till the goal is attained.’ 'Fire crash occurred at 9.go a.m. At lral(-■ 
past-three in the afternoon he breathed his last, retaining consciousness 
almost till the end. Not a groan escaped his lips in spite of the agony.” 
The narrator was visibly moved. Gandhiji announced at his prayer 
meeting next day that Ire was convinced that, contrary to his previous 
belief, Netaji was no more. 

Remarked another l.N.A. man in the company: “We feel neither 
depressed nor disappointed. Now that the country as a whole has 
taken up the struggle, we feci our work is finished. It gladdens our 
heart to find that what wc strove for is on the brink of being realised 
bloodlessiy. What could be better than that!” 

As Major-General Shah Nawaz bad told Gandhiji, this was also 
die spirit of Netaji Bose’s parting advice to them before the final 
surrender to the British. 
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Still another I.N.A. man asked Gandhiji how they could serve 
the nation. Gandhiji replied: “By throwing youiself heart and soul 
into constructive woik. More lives ate being threatened today by the 
impending famine than were lost in lighting the enemy on the battle¬ 
field.” 

Nelaji Bose was as a son to Gandhiji. Gandhiji had the highest 
admiration lor his ability, sincerity and sacrifice, patriotism and 
rcsomcefulncss. Bui he had never made a secret of the fact that he 
could not subscribe to Netaji’s method. And so lie never encouraged 
the “Bose legend”. “We have wasted precious twenty-five years,” he 
said to another group of I. N. A. men, “if we have not yet stripped 
the profession of killing and destroying of the thick coaL of varnish 
that has covered it for so long.”" He gave the I. N. A. his unstinted 
admiration for their valour and their readiness to die for the sake 
of India’s freedom, but in that, he said, he was ready to contest the 
palm with them with his ideal of sthitaprajna which required him to 
hold court with death with equal courage, though unarmed. He told 
the I. N. A. men that courage and patriotism of a higher order were 
needl'd in taking up bucket and broom and identifying oneself with 
the lowest of the low by becoming a scavenger than was called forth 
by armed fighting. All could not emulate the I. N. A. men’s phy¬ 
sical bravery. But the ideal of sthitaprajna was meant for all — not 
for the select few, the saint and the seer only. “As a humble fellow- 
toiler, let me bear witness that anyone — even a simple-minded villager— 
who wants to and tries can attain the state of mental equipoise 
described in the Gila. Wc all lose our sanity at times though we may 
not care to admit it. But the ideal of the sthitaprajna requires one 
never to lose patience even with a child or indulge in anger or 
abuse. Religion as I understand it is a thing to be practised in this 
life. It is not a means for attaining merit in the next, irrespective of 
what you may have done here.” 

The message which the I.N.A. men had for India at that juncture, 
therefore, was “not the adoption of the method of appeal to arms for 
settling disputes, but of cultivating non-violence, unity, cohesion and 
organisation.” Their greatest achievement in Gandhiji’s eyes had been 
to gather together, under one banner, men from diverse religions and 
races of India and to imbue them with the spirit of solidarity and 
oneness to the exclusion of all communal or parochial sentiment. Whai 
they had done under the glamour and romance of fighting had now 
to be practised and inculcated upon others in different conditions 
which were harder by far. More, they would have to learn to die 
without killing; in other words to cultivate the attributes of sthita~ 
prajna as set forth in the Gita. 

The I.N.A. group told him that they, too, had realised that 
they would thereafter have to strive to serve India as soldiers of 
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non-violence. This some of them did with credit during the difficult 
days in Noakhali and Bihar. 

Gandhiji’s visit to the I. N. A. prisoners and his talks with them 
dramatised the soul of India facing the cross-roads at the dawn of 
freedom. It was an India resurgent and reborn, vibrant with new hope 
and expectancy of realising the long looked for millennium. People 
had discovered the efficacy of the technique of dying without killing in 
their struggle against the British. It was Gandhiji’s effort now to 
make them see that unless they took that lesson with them in dealing 
with one another in what lay ahead of them, their struggle for freedom 
in its final phase would turn into a fratricidal civil war which would 
reduce to ashes the prize they were fighting for. 


5 

An English novelist in one of his immortal stories has depicted 
a doctor, who when suddenly brought into broad day-light after his long 
confinement in a dark dungeon, blinks uncomfortably and wants to go 
back into the unlightctl gloom of his cell. Would India have the 
courage to face up to the reality when overtaken by independence 
after nearly two centuries of subjection, or would her courage fail 
her and she would want to go back to the case and security of her 
servitude? Would the people be ready to pay the price of freedom 
and make the necessary sacrifices that freedom demands and commands 
or would they want to cling to the privileges and perquisites Lo which 
the alien rulers had accustomed them? Gandhiji saw that some of 
these would have to be willingly sacrificed before they could enter 
the temple of freedom. 

Very characteristic was his reply to a representative of the land¬ 
holders who waited upon him in the Bhangi Colony: 

“Where shall we stand when India is independent?” 

“You will be as free, say, as any scavenger.” 

But that was not his interviewer’s point. He wanted to know 
whether as a class they would be able to retain their privileges. 

As a non-violent man, Gandhiji replied, he could not countenance 
the usurpation of anybody’s just rights. But some of the extraordinary 
privileges under British rule were themselves of the nature of a 
usurpation. They could not be maintained. 

“Many zamindars existed long before the advent of the British. 
Don’t you think they have a right to exist?” the friend persisted. 

“Anything that is consistent with moral values,” replied Gandhiji, 
“has a right, to be retained. Per contra wrong has no prescriptive right 
to exist merely because it is of long standing.” 

“We want even-handed justice. We have no objection to an 
independent India abolishing all manner of vested interests. Only let 
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there be no discrimination against us specially,” finally pleaded the 
friend. 

“A just man,” replied Gandliiji, “need have no fear of any kind 
from an independent India.” 

Another group asked whether there was any assurance that under 
independence the “right of proselytisation” would be guaranteed by 
a statute. It provoked from Gandliiji the counter question whether the 
questioners really believed in the ideal of independence or whether 
their support to that ideal hung upon a consideration. In the latter 
case, he would say that they believed neither in independence nor 
in religion. Who could suppress the voice of truth if it filled their 
being ? Conversely, of what avail was a statutory guarantee if there 
was not that fire within to bear witness to truth? 

That was of course incontestable, interpolated one of the group. 
No-one could suppress the truth but could the Mahatma guarantee 
that no attempt would be made to suppress it? 

The Mahatma could give no such guarantee. Had his questioner 
forgotten the story of Daniel, who dared to break the decree of King 
Darius, prohibiting in his kingdom “the worship of any god or man 
save himself?” Did Daniel ask for or need any “guarantee” that he 
would come out of (lie ordeal unscathed when he was ordered to 
be thrown into the hungry lion’s den? The story goes that the king 
was so impressed by Daniel’s faith that he rescinded his former decree 
which was “unalterable under the law of the Medcs and Persians” 
and issued another in its place to the elFcct that “in every dominion 
of my kingdom men tremble and fear before the God of Daniel for 
he is the living God and steadfast as ever. . .And so Daniel “pros¬ 
pered in the reign of Darius and in the reign of Cyrus’’! 12 

As parting advice, Gandliiji repeated to them the advice of Lord 
Salisbury to a missionary deputation that waited upon him, when he 
was in office, in connection with their proselytisation activity in China. 
They were poor specimens of missionaries, Lord Salisbury told them, 
if for their mission they needed the protection of British guns. 

Hardest to make proved the sacrifice which the average citizen 
was called upon to make, viz., the sacrifice of his gun-protected security 
and the ease to which he had got accustomed under Pax Brita- 
nnica. Gandhiji spared no pains to make everybody realise that in¬ 
dependence when it came would not be found to be all fun and frolic. 
Independence as he defined it meant not only political and economic 
but moral independence also. “Political” meant the removal of the 
control of the British army in every shape and form; “economic”, 
entire freedom from British capitalists and capital, as also their Indian 
counterparts. And finally, “moral” meant freedom from armed 
defence forces. It excluded replacement of the British army by a 
national army of occupation, “A country that is governed by even 
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its national army can never bo morally free and, therefore, its so-called 
weakest member can never rise to liis full moral height.”*-' 

Such was the messianic fervour of his conviction that while in 
his company, all thought and fell like him. They spoke his language 
and felt the inspiration of his ideals when he led them to battle. But 
as the sLrugglc entered upon its lmnl heat and the implications ol 
his stand unfolded themselves more and more, even the boldest shrank 
back, leaving him to puisue his lonely journey by himself. 

6 

The decision on Ganclhiji’s part to stay in the sweepers’ colony 
was to him no mere symbolical act. It was a part of his patient build¬ 
ing up of the edifice of Swaraj. On his arrival in the Bhangi Colony, 
he declared that he did not delude himself into thinking that by stay¬ 
ing there he was sharing the actual life of the Harijans. IIis decision 
to slay there was the fust slep in that direction, not the last. lie look¬ 
ed forward to the day, he said, when the conditions of life, as regards 
sanitation, cleanliness and municipal amenities, etc. in JIarijan 
quarters would be such that even a person like himself'might be able 
to go and stay there without any compunction. He visited their slums 
and asked his assistants to do the same. He entered into correspond¬ 
ence with the municipal authorities to secure improved conditions ol 
life for them. He studied their problems and gave them his time and 
advice freely and when the volunteers in charge of the arrangement 
iu his camp held a rally lie told them that whilst he was grateful for 
the loving service they were rendering him, it would give him more 
satisfaction if they went and served with the same diligence the ‘‘low¬ 
est of the low”, who were his next door neighbours and “who lived 
in filth and squalor”, 

Gandhiji found the picture of his free India in its essentials em¬ 
bodied in a song that was sung at one of his evening prayers iu Bhangi 
Colony. It gripped him. He translated it into English and had it sent 
to Lord Pcthick-Lawrence. It was as follows: 

We are inhabitants of a country 

where there is no sorrow and no suffering, 
Where there is no illusion nor anguish, 
no delusion nor desire, 

Where flows the Ganges of love 

and the whole creation is full of joy, 

Where all minds flow in one direction, 

and where there is no occasion for sense of time. 
All have their wants satisfied; 

Here all barter is just, 
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Here all are cast in the same mould, 

Here is no lade nor care, 

No selfishness in any shape or form, 

No high no low, no master no slave; 

All is light, yet no binning heat. 

That country is within you — 

Jt is Swaraj, Swadeshi, 

The home within you — 

Victory! Victory! Victory! 

I le realises it who longs lor it. 

The spinning-wheel was for Gandhiji the concrete expression and 
symbol ol this Swaraj of his dreams in which the common man would 
come into liis own. He found in it rhythm, music, poetry, romance — 
even spiritual solace. Nothing gave him greater satisfaction than per¬ 
haps the eleven days 4 class in spinning and the related processes that 
was organised by Kami Gandhi sometime later in Bhangi Colony. One 
hundred and ten persons took the final examination. Generally, the 
newcomers picked up the art within a week. An exhibition of all the 
spinning processes was opened by Jayaprakash Narayan, the Socialist 
leader. A highlight of the function was a heap of 77 hundred thousand 
hanks 14 of yarn collected from all over India to be presented to the 
Mahatma as a gift on his 77th birthday. 

Among those who attended the classes were Mr. Norman Cliff 
of the News Chronicle , London, and Mr. Andrew Freeman of the 
New York Post. Both of them learnt to spin and equipped themselves 
with spinning-wheels. After his retirement from his paper, Mr, Andrew 
Freeman “as a former member” of one of Gandhiji’s spinning classes 
asked him for permission to use his name to organise “the Gandhi 
Spinning Society of the United States”. Gandhiji’s reply was characteri¬ 
stic: “Is it not a mad idea to start a spinning society in America? 
Mad or wise, why do you want to connect my name with it? Hand¬ 
spinning has its own special, universal function. ... If America is 
really interested in the hand spinning-wheel it can beat all its previous 
records of inventive genius. Therefore, I would say, do not belitlle a 
great thing by mixing it up with my name. In your expositions you 
will have a perfect right to use my name freely and say quite correctly 
that you owe your enthusiasm for hand-spinning to mine in'the same 
connection in India.” 

Referring to Andrew Freeman’s offer to send him all the yarn 
spun by the members of the proposed society, he wrote: “Of course, 

I shall welcome all the hand-spun yarn that you can send to India, 
Only, let me present you with a joke that will be behind your sending 
a parcel of yarn ail the way to India..., The postal charges for sending 
hand-spun yarn from America would be perhaps 50 times the value of 
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the cotton used in hand-spinning!” But America being “a Mammon- 
worshipping country” his correspondent, he concluded, could perhaps 
“afford such expensive jokes”! 


7 

Idealists are generally classed as visionaries, unpractical people. 
Gandhiji’s idealism was not Utopian. He was no “ineffectual angel 
beating his luminous wings in the void”. He claimed and proved him¬ 
self to be a practical idealist. He showed how goodness could be made 
effective. His insistence on truth and full practice thereof gave him a 
firm hold of reality and endowed him with an unrivalled knowledge 
of human nature — its potentialities as well as its weaknesses — which 
enabled him to choose his instruments with an unerring instinct and 
make heroes out of clay. Perhaps no other person we know of was 
able to draw round him men and talents of such diverse types as 
Gandhiji, or to hold them together as a team. “We were an odd ass¬ 
ortment,” Pandit Nehru has recorded in his inimitable style, “very 
different from each other; different in our backgrounds, ways of life 
and ways of thinking, but. . . we . .. grew in the service of a cornman 
cause, with a leader to whom . . . (we) looked up ... from our different 
viewpoints, as a great and magnificent personality.” 15 

His intimate circle, for instance, included shrewd capitalists and 
businessmen like G. D. Birla, intellectuals and revolutionaries like Pandit 
Nehru, subtle-minded legal luminaries like Rajaji, humanitarians and 
patriots like Dr. Rajendra Prasad, profound scholars and divines like 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, brilliant medicos — geniuses in their 
own line — like the late Dr. Ansari and Hakim Ajmal Khan, colour¬ 
ful personalities like the motherly, irreverent Sarojini Naidu, and, last 
but not least, that Man of Iron, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

What was the secret of his amazing hold over the minds and loy¬ 
alties of these men, who were heroes in their own rights, and what 
made them regard him as the best of them and the best part of each of 
them ? 

The secret of it lay in his intense and many-sided realism, which 
drew them to him, and in his tact, deep sympathy, delicacy and perso¬ 
nal charm which held them together. For instance, G. D, Birla was 
drawn to him because he found in him a man of God, who was also a 
man of the world, and who embodied for him his own ideal of personal 
purity. Revolutionaries found in him a more thorough-going revolution¬ 
ary than themselves, with a determination and courage of battle, 
a spirit of adventure and dauntless defiance which made their own 
exploits look like a youngster’s pranks in comparison. Panclit Nehru, 
refined and intellectual, was captured by his dynamism joined to a 
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perfect artistry in life. Another statesman, Pandit Nehru’s father, once 
remarked: “I do not believe in his spirituality and never will and 1 
have told him that I shall never believe in God at least in this life. 
What we find, however, is that in politics he beats us at our own 
game!” Dcshbandhu C. R. Das found in him a passionate dedication to 
the cause of Indian independence and the readiness to immolate himself 
for it if necessary, that out-matched his own. The Maulana Saheb found 
in him a profound religious thinker like himself and a passionate expo¬ 
nent of Eastern culture and tradition which the Maulana so eminently 
represented in his own person, and a catholicity of outlook which he 
(the Maulana) had embodied in his monumental researches in the 
Koran. Rajaji found in him a clarity of thinking and perspicacity, a 
marvellously quick grasp and capacity to appreciate the opponent’s 
case, and a legal subtlety and acumen which put to shame the 
forensic acrobatics of legal celebrities of the orthodox type. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad found in him In's beau-ideal of meekness of spirit 
and passion for humanitarian service. Dr. Ansari, like many of 
his contemporary medical celebrities, found in him a fellow-savant, 
with an experimental outlook and approach to the problem of health 
and disease as scientific and objective as his own, who by his “quackery” 
— as he delighted to call his experiments in nature-cure — confounded 
and set at naught their textbook theories. Sarojini Naidu with her 
poetic insight, discovered in him a “poet in action” —- deliverer from 
bondage of an ancient, proud people, whom he had taught to stand 
erect —■ and a heart as tender and motherly as her own. Lastly, the 
bridge-player, chain-smoking barrister Vallabhbhai Patel, sardonica- 
ally scanning the Indian political scene from the seclusion of his 
“fritters club” at Ahmedabad, found in the Mahatma a political 
leader who was no talker, but a man of action, who made things 
happen and never failed to deliver goods when once he had under¬ 
taken to do so. And so, they all became his bondslaves and found it 
difficult, nay almost impossible, to tear themselves away from his 
moral and intellectual leadership, and above all, from the leadership 
of his practical wisdom, when in later years, their varying tempera¬ 
ments and the diverse settings in which they had to function, made 
it more and more difficult for them to adhere to his ideologies in action. 

He claimed to be of the earth, earthy, prone to as many weak¬ 
nesses as any other human being. Pie was, therefore, slow to see blemishes 
in others. He never quarrelled with his tools. Pie took human nature 
as it is. Because he excluded the use of brute force he had to delve 
deep into the secrets of human psychology and master all the varied 
strings of the human heart, and so he became the greatest moulder of 
men that our age has seen. 

The power and universality of his appeal was due to the fact 
that he never exploited his instruments. A military dictator uses 
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his soldiers as cannon-fodder lo win glory. Gandliiji nevei pul any¬ 
body to a use which was not in the best interests of the poison concerned. 
He used his instruments to draw ouL and develop the best in them 
so that they grew in slienglh and stature from day Lo day. 

He never called upon otheis to make sacrifices for which he was 
not prepared himself, lie was as tolerant ol the weaknesses of otheis 
as he was intolerant of his own. Remembrance of the hard way by 
which he had achieved the mastery over sell made him tolciant ol other 
people’s shortcomings. Knowing how prone human nature is to be 
biassed in one’s own favour, he laid down the maxim that one must 
view one’s own shortcomings by a convex glass, those of otheis by a 
concave one. He called it “the duty ol exaggeration”, lie strove con¬ 
sciously to be partial to his opponents, to those whodillered from him, 
in order to be fair. 

This spiiitual identification with the opponent gave him the 
power to utter the bluntest truths without causing hurt and to pcilbrm 
the most drastic “spiritual surgery” with the full and joyful co-opera¬ 
tion of the subject, it became an asset ol the greatest value to him 
when he had to deal with large numbeis of peipeliators of heinous 
crimes during the communal disturbances. 

The fact that he worked through non-violence influenced the 
choice of his instruments. They included children and illiterate women, 
even the old and the ailing. Non-violence, he had discovered, best 
expresses itself through insignificant looking things, and he was never 
tired of repeating that his own life was made up of things which taken 
by themselves looked commonplace and small. If Salyagiaha did 
not tarn upon the marshalling of little things, it would be incapable 
of being wielded by the masses at large. Women and children consti¬ 
tuted the inner core and leaven in all his mass movements and gave 
to them tlieir swelling energy. No wonder, even in the midst of his 
round-the-clock preoccupation with the pressing problems of the day, 
he found time to apply his mind to their problems and even to give 
massage with his own hands to a leper who had taken asylum with 
him in his Ashram. And when some Ashram people objected to a 
leper being kept in their midst, he told them that if there was no 
room in the Ashram for the leper, there could be none for him cither! 

He had seen the world, he had lived in the world with his eyes 
open, gone through the most fiery ordeals that can befall the, lot of 
man. Somehow he had found that he was able to draw out the nob¬ 
lest in human beings and that enabled him to maintain his faith in 
God and human nature. 

He had made a revolution while others had talked about it. When 
their exuberance had subsided and their lungs were exhausted, they 
came to him and he showed them how things were done. Rut while 
they admired the rebel in him, they failed to appreciate—because it 
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eluded (heir untrained peiceptkm— his capacity for self-surrender and 
ceaseless sliiving to ieduce himself to zero, fiom which his power 
of assault .spi.mg. 


8 

To Gandhiji the handling of the British Cabinet Mission’s nego¬ 
tiations represented another milestone in his endless quest of truth. 
Public lilt* of his conception he regarded as a testing ground and pro¬ 
bation foi I he highest spiritual qualities in man. His Satyagiaha was 
no meie beatitude but an instrument of action. To man is given con¬ 
trol over his actions only, none over the lcsult, Bui if his actions are 
an unadultci a ted expression of the truth within him, all will be well 
with him in the end in (his world no less than in the next. He made no 
distinction between the two — “all woilds arc one”. It was his claim 
that (hcie was no pioblem mundane or ultra-mundane for which a 
solution could not be found in terms of truth and non-violence. When¬ 
ever in tin* course of intricate political negotiations a baffling question 
arose which made cvciybody feel at sea, it was this God of Truth 
that he invoked and never once did He fail to come 1o the rescue. 

In present-day diplomacy, acceptance of certain rules of the game 
is taken lor granted. It is all a battle of wits. The actors are expected 
lo have accepted the maxim: 

“The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat!” 

[f “A” successfully outwits iris opposite number, or is outwitted in 
his turn, it is all a part of the game, and no complaint. As against 
it, Gandhiji pilled his own brand of diplomacy, the diplomacy of truth, 
U did not exclude (he fullest exercise of one’s wits.’ He, too, made con¬ 
cessions, compromises and adjustments but without compromising 
his principles; told people to (heir face the most unpalatable truths 
but in a manner that did not hurt. The object was never to over¬ 
reach the opponent. His Satyagraha was not a moral ju-jitsu; rather 
the opposite. He made the opponent a fellow-seeker in the quest of 
truth. He aimed not at destroying his power; he transformed and ann¬ 
exed it. In argument he did not seek lo overbear or coerce the opp¬ 
onent by intellectual bludgeoning but to win him by showing, or rather 
helping him to see for himself, the flaw in his position. In doing so, 
he sometimes discovered a gap in his own. It made the opponent’s 
mind receptive instead of resistant. In the end there was no “victor” 
or “vanquished” feeling left. Both sides shared in an equal measure 
the thrill and joy of the discovery of truth and its vindication. 

He was so sincere that, as Mr. Laurence Housman once remarked, 
he made some of them suspicious, so simple and straightforward by 
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nature that he bewildered some of them. These qualities sometimes 
created very embarrassing situations for his opponents and, at limes, 
even for his friends. For instance, he took everybody at his word. That 
made it very difficult to tell a lie in his presence. However, if someone 
tried to palm off something on him which was not sincerely meant, 
his penetrating eye at once saw through the game. What was more, he 
expressed his doubt with a most undiplomatic, sometimes devastating 
— but always good-humoured — frankness. The opponent would 
protest, thinking that none but a fool would take such diplomatic 
clap-trap seriously. Gandhiji would readily accept the protest on its 
face value and the dissimulator would, for the time being, feel well 
pleased with himself at having so lightly managed to get away with 
it. But he would soon find that lie had reckoned without his host 
when Gandhiji would confront him with the logical implications of 
what he had lighlheartedly agreed to or conceded, with a moial passion 
which burnt to the core the hidden lie in the soul. And so, the 
politicians dubbed him a saint who queered the pitch of politics by 
injecting his mysticism into it and the religious set called him a 
“politician in disguise”. He was neither. But since truth is the highest 
wisdom, his acts generally conformed with the highest statesmanship. 
And whilst he declared that he would not sacrifice Truth or non¬ 
violence even for the deliverance of his count ty or religion, this 
was as much as to say “that neither can (could) be so delivered”. Ift 
His moral decisions were not taken blindly. With all his transcendent 
faith he insisted on subjecting all his actions to the pragmatic test. 
Only, when others stopped short where their reason failed them, he 
marched on upheld by his faith. 

His life was an indivisible whole. All his activities ran into one 
another. They had their common root in his passion for truth. Even 
behind his indignant revolt against British rule was his deep moral 
earnestness which was outraged by the spectacle of the utter demoral¬ 
isation of four hundred millions of India’s humanity who dared not 
speak what they felt, whose cowardly existence had become a living 
lie and a denial of God under the incubus of foreign rule. Not a little 
of his dynamic power was derived from his impassioned devotion to 
truth and the importance he attached to “moral freedom”. 

His unremitting striving for truth endowed him with a clarity of 
thinking, a mastery of details and finally that “unerring hunch” 
which aroused the envy and admiration of seasoned diplomats and 
statesmen of the orthodox school. It further gave him that uncanny 
instinct, almost like the sixth sense — the result of uttermost refine* 
ment and heightened sensitivity of the psyche — which enabled him 
to detect untruth and corruption not visible to the common eye. 

Truth with him was not a rigid dogma or a Stalin formula but a 
myriad-sided, flexible, ever growing living dialectic. It made his 
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personality rich, vatied and full of paradoxes which sometimes baffled 
and at other times inhaled superficial obsexvcis with inelastic minds. 
For instance, he believed in simplicity but not in slovenliness. His simp¬ 
licity was not so simple an affair, as he put it; it was “a highly com¬ 
plex art”. A peifect aitistry gave it an ineffable charm. The “half- 
naked fakir” found himself at home with Viceroys, potentates and 
heads of States. He denounced materialism but did more to provide 
elementary material comforts for the millions than anyone else and 
even went so far as to say that God appeared to the hungry in the 
form oflnead. He wanted people to be ready for all sort of haidships 
and sufferings that might fall to their lot in bearing witness to truth, 
but he never made a cult of discomfort for its own sake. He believed in 
living in (lie Lire of danger but not in “living dangerously”. He be¬ 
lieved in self-sulfering but I here was not a trace of the martyrdom com¬ 
plex in Ins psychological make up. Indeed, he regarded the desire 
for martyi ilom to be unethical, sinful, since it. can be fulfilled only at 
the cost of someone else’s perdition. 

He was the greatest democrat alive but he had no hesitation in 
proposing himself as the sole Congress delegate at the Second Round 
Table Conference or the Congress dictator during civil-disobedience 
campaigns. Again, his dictatorship had no sanction behind it save 
that of love and persuasion, and he was the fittest person to be a 
dictator because he haled to dictate to anybody. 

Having constituted himself the champion of downtrodden and 
oppressed humanity, he steeled his heart against weak pity. He could 
be cruel to be kind, because he knew that in this hard, cruel world 
weakness gets no quarter. And so, while non-violence was the breath 
of his life, he could talk unperturbed of India attaining her freedom 
through “rivers of blood”—not of the opponent but of her own inno¬ 
cent children. 
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On more than one occasion at a crucial stage in the Cabinet 
Mission’s negotiations two philosophies of action contested the stage—the 
philosophy of “ends and means” on which Ganclhiji’s life was built, and 
the British philosophy of empiricism which the Cabinet Delegation repre¬ 
sented. Gandhiji believed that if wc keep the means unadulterated, 
the ends will take care of themselves. The Cabinet Mission proceeded 
on tlte principle that one has at times to make compromises even with 
principle for the sake of expediency and choose “the lesser evil”. When 
the Cabinet Mission and all the Indian parties found themselves on 
the horns of a dilemma, Gandhiji sent Lord Pethick-Lawrence an 
advance copy of his article in Harijan entitled The Unknown 
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Some learned men describe Him as Unknowable, some othcis 
as Unknown, yet others as “Not This”. . . . 

When yesterday I saida lew words lo (he pr.iyi andienee, 
I could say nothing more than that they should pi ay (hi and 
rely upon the stiength and the guidaiue that this big X< mild 
give. There were difficulties to be overcome by all pailies in the 
great Indian drama that was being enacted before them. They 
were all to rely upon the Unknown who had oilen confounded 
man’s wisdom and in the twinkling of an eye upset his tin-pot 
plans. The British party claimed to believe in God the 
Unknown. . . . 

In spite of my irrepressible optimism I am unable to sav 
decisively that, at least in political parlance, the thing is safe. All 
I can say, therefore, is that if, with the best dibits of all the 
parties, the unsafe happens, I would invite them to join with me 
in saying that it was as well and that safety lay in unsafely. 17 

To this Lord Pcthick-Lawrence replied: “ 1 , Loo, have a stiong 
feeling, where I am dependent on forces outside myself, that 1 must 
be content to accept the will of the Divinity that you call X; and 
that sometimes in Bjornscn’s words a result may he ‘uber unserer 
kralV (beyond our power). But where a decision of my own enters in 
I have a grave responsibility to all those who will be aileded by it, to 
make it aright.” 13 

Lord Pcthick-Lawrence, however, proceeded to show that the 
attitude he represented did not rule out faith just as Gnndliiji’s fait h did 
not rule out the exercise of reason: “Did I over tell you the following 
story illustrating the profound human belief in the lightness of things 
lying behind injustice? A parson said lo a farmer who was worried 
about something, ‘Put your trust in Providence, my mam’ ‘No,’ 
said the farmer, ‘I have no trust in Providence. I Ie lost me my pig 
two years ago. He let my home be burnt last year. He took away my 
wife last summer. No, 1 refuse to trust in Providence. But I will tell 
you what. There is a power above Him who will pull him up if he 
goes too far!’” 

The fundamental difference between the two attitudes is, howevei, 
there for all to see. If faith be “the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things unseen,” belief in the “rightness of things lying 
behind injustice” should never lead to a compromise, with the dubious 
in the pursuit of the good. For it is given to mortals control over their 
actions only, none over the fruit of their actions. Faith has, therefore, 
to step in where reason fails, lo enable us to persevere in the 
right means and see safety in unsafely, if the “unsafe” happens in 
spile of all human foresight and care. One may not substitute the 
expedient for the right because the latter appears to be “unsafe”. 
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As Prof. Jacks has pul it, it is just where certainty ends that morality 
begins. Unfortunately, the attitude of empiricism prevailed. The result 
we know. What might have been the course of Indian history if 
Gandhi ji’s approach had been tried for settling the Tndo-British question 
must for ever remain a speculation in the world’s might-have-beens. 



CHAPTER VIII 


A TANGLED TALE 

I 


Gandhiji had given battle to the British Power by non-violent 
non-cooperation and civil-disobediencc. When the repression was 
at its height, he had sustained the struggle through depression and 
set-back by constructive non-violence. It was now to be continued 
on the plane of negotiation. The instruments were the same— liuth 
and non-violence — as also the goal viz., conversion of the opponent 
for which self-suffering had paved the way. The appeal previously 
was addressed mainly to the heart, to evoke sympathy which is the 
beginning of understanding; it was now going to be made to the 
head. The disciplines it called forth also were the same as were 
required during the Satyagraha light viz., resourcefulness, resilience, 
selfcontrol, patience, endurance and skill in action; above all an 
all-embracing love. 

The three members of the Cabinet Delegation — LokI Pc thick* 
Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexander — arrived 
at the Karachi airport on the 23rd March, 1946, and reached Delhi 
the following day. From the 1st to the 17th April, they occupied them¬ 
selves with interviewing representative Indians, meeting 472 leaders 
in 182 sittings in the effort “to arrive at the greatest common measure 
of agreement” among the various parties. 

They began well. Shedding bureaucratic prestige and British 
stand-offishness, they established contact on a personal level with the 
Indian leaders. After the first week, hope began to soar high that an 
Interim National Government at the Centre would be set up before 
long. The hope proved to be premature. Its fulfilment depended on 
the preparedness of the British Government to hand over power to 
whichever party they trusted and which was prepared to shoulder 
the burden. It was because they had fought shy of this that the Simla 
talks of 1945 failed. Mr. Attlee’s announcement in the Parliament 
had led people to believe that the old history would not be repeated. 

In the second week of April, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, a member of 
the Cabinet Delegation staff, saw Gandhiji. “Do you think we are 
getting off your back?” he asked. 
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“I foci you will. But you must have the strength.” 

Mr. Wyatt mentioned the difficulty created by the Muslim 
League’s demand for Pakistan. “Supposing we imposed what we 
considered to be a just solution and went?” 

“All would be upset.” 

“So it must be left to India’s decision?” 

“Yes, leave it to the Congress and the League. Thanks to Jamah's 
genius and British co-operation, lie has built up a powerful organi¬ 
sation comprehending not all but the major part of the Muslims. 
1 will advise you to try him and if you feel he cannot deliver the 
goods, take (he Congress into your confidence.. . . But in any case the 
Biitish occupation must end forthwith.” 

“And what happens after the British leave?” 

“Probably there will be arbitration.. . . But there might be a 
blood-bath. It will be settled in two days by non-violence if I can 
persuade India to go my way, or the ordeal may last, longer. Even 
so, it would not be worse than what it is under the British rule. .. 

“Suppose we set up an Interim Government and went? ... If the 
Congress concedes Pakistan, it will then be their job.” 

“ That will be a good beginning. Even if the whole of India goes 
under the League in this way, it won’t matter. It won’t be the Paki¬ 
stan of Jinnah’s conception. India would then have something to live 
for and die for.” 

“Whom shall we put in lire place of the present Government?” 

“You can ask the elected legislators to nominate their representati¬ 
ves. Supposing the Congress has an overwhelming majority, she will 
choose the names for the Interim Government. If the Congress can 
come to terms with the League, there will be no difficulty. But 
if Jintiah should ultimately choose not to come in, Congress and yon 
must not be frightened. Or, as I have already said, you let Jinnah 
nominate out of the present legislators.” 

“Supposing the Muslim League starts destruction, will you jail 
them?” finally asked Mr. Wyatt. 

“I won’t,” replied Gandhiji. “But may be the Congress will decide 
to fight. It will then be a clean fight, not the cowardly hit-and-run 
that you sec today or taking of a hundred lives for one a la the British,” 

The Cabinet Delegation had, however, come to the conclusion that 
as a result of successive adjustments between the Gongress and the 
League, a stage had been reached when in fact what the Gongress 
was prepared or could be prevailed upon to concede was not far 
different from wliat the Muslim League wanted or would accept if 
sufficient pressure was applied. 

“Where agreement has to be arrived at,” remarked Sir Stafford, 
in the course of an interview with Sir Gopalswami Ayyangar, “it 
may be necessary for the party even with the strongest case agreeing 
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to accept something less than what it may rightly be considered en¬ 
titled to in ordei to avoid a possible, decision against them .” 1 (Italics mine). 
Had it not happened in Indian history already that the country had 
settled down to decisions which when given did not please any party, 
the Communal Award, for instance? 

Sir Gopalswami suggested that the acquiescence then was due to 
the fact that the British were there to enforce the decision. Under 
the changed circumstances the only chance o( a decision oJ theirs 
being implemented successfully was that it should be justifiable on 
merits. If so, did it not rule out Jinnah’s Pakistan? 

Sir Stafford agreed that Jinnah’s Pakistan was an “impossible 
idea”. Even the League had realised it. “When 1 find a person getting 
louder and more violent in his denunciation of his opponents, I get 
the feeling. . . that he is beginning to recognise that the extreme case 
for which he stands is becoming desperate-” And again; “I may tell 
you that in spite of all the violent speeches that have been made 
within the last two days at the Muslim Convention, leading 
representatives of the Muslim community are, even as we arc talking 
now, furiously thinking as to how best they could moderate their 
published demands,” 

Sir Stafford’s interviewer asked whether in that case the more 
effective way of making Jinnah climb down from his extravagantly 
high perch would not be for the Cabinet Delegation to give him as 
early as possible a broad hint that there was no possibility of Pakistan 
being agreed to by the Mission or His Majesty’s Government? 

Sir Stafford admitted that that would be more, effective but 
in their judgment, the time was not yet lor making known “even in 
an informal way what might be our ultimate decision even if we had 
reached one already.” 

That provided a fair indication of the line which the Cabinet 
Delegation proposed to take. 

* * * 

On the 17th April, the Cabinet Mission adjourned for a short 
recess and left for Kashmir on a seven days’ holiday to review the 
results of the interviews and informal talks with the leaders. They 
returned to Delhi on the 24th April, and on the 27th April, Lord 
Pcthick-Lawrencc, in a letter addressed to the Presidents of the Congress 
and the Muslim League suggested that they should make “one further 
attempt to obtain agreement between the Muslim League and the 
Congress,” 

.As a basis of agreement, they suggested a scheme the “funda¬ 
mental principles” of which were that there should be a Union 
Government dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communi¬ 
cations. There would be two groups of Provinces, the one of the 
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predominantly Hindu Provinces, and the other of the predominantly 
Muslim Provinces. These gioups would deal with all other subjects 
which the Piovinees in mpeetive gioups might desire to be dealt 
with in common. The Provincial Govcnuncnts would deal with all 
other subjects and would have all the residuary sovereign rights. II’ 
the Muslim League and the Congress were prepared to enter into 
negotiations on this basis, Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s lelter proceeded, 
arrangements would be made for them to meet in a conference together 
with the Cabinet Mission (probably at Simla), and to that end would 
the Congress President be so good as to send the names of four persons 
appointed to negotiate on their behalf:* 

The Congress was opposed to the formation of groups on communal 
lines with a separate legislature and executive machinery for each 
group. It objected, too, to compulsion in the early stages for a Pro¬ 
vince to join a particular group. “In any event,” wrote the Congress 
President in reply to Lord Pethick-Lawrencc’s letter, “it would be 
wholly wrong to compel a Province to function against its own wish.” 2 
For instance, why should the Frontier Province, which was clearly a 
Congress Province, be compelled to join the group hostile to the 
Congress? The Congress did not rule out the formation of groups 
if the Provinces so desired, but felt that this was a matter “which 
could very well be 1 eft open for decision by the Constituent Assembly.” 

“You have referred to certain ‘fundamental principles’,” the Con¬ 
gress President went on to say, “but there is no mention of the basic 
issue before us, that is, Indian independence and the consequent with¬ 
drawal of the British Army from India. It is only on this basis that 
we can discuss the future of India or any interim arrangement, While 
we are ready to carry on negotiations with any party as to the future 
of India, wo must state our conviction that reality will be absent 
from any negotiations whilst an outside ruling power still exists in 
India.” 

The Cabinet Delegation explained that acceptance of the invitation 
to the proposed conference would not imply preliminary acceptance 
or approval of the terms suggested. The Congress President thereupon 
accepted the invitation to attend the conference. The Muslim League 
agreed to participate in the conference without “commitment or pre¬ 
judice” to its position as set forth in its Lahore resolution of 1940, on 
Pakistan, and confirmed at the Muslim League Legislators’ Conven¬ 
tion on the 9U1 April, 194.6. 

On the afternoon of the 28th April, while the Working Committ¬ 
ee was still engaged in examining the Cabinet Delegation’s proposal, 
Gandhiji received a message from the Cabinet Delegation that Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cripps would like to meet him 
urgently either at Bhangi Colony or in the gardens in the Viceroy’s 
House. They preferred the latter as they wanted the meeting to be 
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private, and if they came to Bhangi Colony it would alt 1 act publicity. 
Gandhiji went to see them at dusk. As they sal talking by the side 
of the circular pool in the Viceioy’s garden, Gandhiji discovered that 
all was not well within the Congress ranks. The Cabinet Delegation, 
it seems, had received a lcLter from one of Gandhiji’s Congress 
colleagues about which neither Gandhiji nor the Working Committee 
had any knowledge. It was nol the contents of the letter that mattered 
to Gandhiji but the attendant circumstances, lie was shocked. On his 
return he mentioned it to two friends — one of them a member of the 
Working Committee. They could scarcely believe it. They felt that 
Gandhiji musL have either misheard or misunderstood what he had 
been told. But Gandhiji was emphatic: “I am neither deaf nor so 
stupid as not to be able to hear and correctly report a simple thing 
like that.” The next day, Sir Stafford saw Gandhiji with the letter in 
question, “As wc were talking to you last evening,” said Sir Stafford, 
“you seemed to us to be unaware of Ibis. So we thought wo had better 
straighten out this matter with you.” Gandhiji showed the letter (hat 
Sir Stafford had brought to his doubting colleagues and it was now 
their turn to be surprised. 

The Cabinet Delegation desired Gandhiji’s presence at Simla so 
as to be available for consultation and advice during the conference, 
Gandhiji agreed but made it clear that he could give advice only as 
a friend and well-wisher of the British people and the Cabinet Mission, 
The Congress viewpoint could be represented only by the Maulana 
Saheb, its President, or Pandit Nehru. If his advice ran counter to 
that of Pandit Nehru, for instance, Gandhiji told them, they should 
follow Pandit Nehru’s advice rather than his. But he felt disturbed 
within himself. He did not like precedence being given to the details of 
constitution-making over the transfer of power. “You do not know, 
how uneasy I feel,” he wrote to Sir Stafford. “Something is wrong.” 3 

To Gandhiji the atom always reflected the universe, the immed¬ 
iate provided the key to the general. “There is a crisis within a crisis,” 
he remarked to Agatha Harrison on arrival at Simla, “a crisis within 
and a crisis without.” He had only one remedy for such a situation, 
viz., to throw himself entirely on God. He proceeded to apply it in his 
own case. As the text for his evening after-prayer discourse that day, 
he chose the first verse of his favourite Ishopannhad: “Surrender 
all to Him and then use for His service what is absolutely necessary 
-—not a jpt more.” “All must be surrendered to Plim in the first inst¬ 
ance,” he commented, “and then His work carried on with what¬ 
ever material may come through Plis grace.” 

Putting it in the context of his own dilemma, he cogitated aloud; 
“All should be the same to one who has surrendered everything to 
God, I would be a wretched guide for the Congress, the Cabinet 
Mission and others, if I allowed the feeling of attachment to weigh with 
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me. . . . (Vly guidance must be unalloyed. If you are surrounded by 
your family, they divide your attention in however small or subtle a 
measure. 1 wish in this c risis to give my undivided self to God. In the 
present coni ext it means that I must, as a test of my sincerity, strip 
myself of the service of my trained assistants and fend for myself with 
whatever assistance He may send. Even if someone offers to help in 
their absence, it will put me on my test. For, if things go wrong from 
tomorrow, I shall hold nobody 1 ('sponsible for it but myself and if 
I break down under the test, I shall say, ‘I was weighed in the 
balance and found wanting’.” 

He asked me to put the matter to my colleagues, if what he 
had said appealed to my heart. He did noL want to take any 
step, he said, if lie could not have our fullest cooperation. “Faith 
cannot be divided. Either we trust Him wholly or not at all. It is a 
test of uiy faith as well as yours.” I put it to my colleagues. They 
readily agreed. “It will be as you wish,” I told him. “Wc shall be 
returning to Delhi by the first available train.” 

I wondered what tin*. Sardar would have to say of our decision, 
But to my most agreeable surprise when I communicated the decision 
to him, he only said: “You are right. Wc may not always be able to 
follow him in his upward llight or even to grasp his reasoning fully. 
But we have no right to stand in his way.” The next day Gandhiji 
announced to the Press that he had decided to send back his 
permanent staff to Delhi to “put myself (himself! solely in God’s 
keeping.” 


The conference at Simla continued its labours from 5th May to 
the igth May. After it had met for two days, the Cabinet Mission 
pul forth some further “suggested points for agreement” in the light 
of the discussions that had taken place. As a concession to the Congress 
viewpoint the original list of the Union subjects, viz., Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communications was enlarged by the addition of “Funda¬ 
mental Rights”, and it was proposed that the Union Government 
should have the necessary powers to obtain for itself the finances it 
required for those subjects. To make the Union acceptable to the 
League it was suggested that the Constituent Assembly should divide 
up into three sections, one representing the Hindu-majority Provinces, 
the second representing the Mushm-majority Provinces and the third 
representing the States. The first two sections would then meet 
separately and decide Provincial constitutions for their groups and, if 
they wished, group constitutions. To counter-balance the Congress 
objection to the compulsory grouping of Provinces in the Section, the 
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Cabinet Mission proposed that a Province should have the freedom to 
opt out of the original group and go to another group or remain out 
of any group by a majority of the votes of its representatives, if the 
Provincial or group constitution was not acceptable to it. The three 
sections would then meet, together to frame the Union constitution. 

Under the Union constitution, there would thus be three sub- 
federations: one of the Muslim-majority Provinces, another of the 
Hindu-inajority Provinces and the third of the Stales. The Muslim- 
majority Provinces would have a parity of representation in the Union 
Legislature as well as in the Union Government wiLh the Hindu- 
majority Provinces irrespective of whether the Provinces in question 
formed themselves into groups or not. Further, to compensate the 
League for the possible loss, through opting out, of the N.-W. F. P. 
from the Muslim-majority group and for the exclusion of Assam from 
the same, which the League demanded for the Muslim-majm ity group, 
it was proposed that there should be the additional safeguard that 
no measure affecting a communal issue in the Union constitution 
would be passed unless the majority of both the major communities 
voted in its favour. 

The Congress was prepared Lo accept the formation of groups 
providedilwasentirelyoplional.lt, however, held that this would be 
for the representatives of the Provinces to decide after the Constituent 
Assembly had framed the constitution for the all-India Fedeial Union. 
The Muslim League, on the other hand, demanded that there should be 
a separate constitution-making body for the six “Muslim Provinces”, 
namely, the Punjab, the N.-W.F.P., Baluchistan, Sind, Bengal and 
Assam (although Assam was a Hindu-majority Province) from the very 
beginning. After the constitutions of the Pakistan Federal Government 
and the Provinces were framed the constitution-making bodies of the two 
groups — Pakistan group and the Hindustan group — sitting together 
would deal with the three subjects, namely, Foreign Allairs, Defence 
and “Communications necessary for Defence”. 

There were other points of difference. The Congress wanted the 
Union Government to have the power to raise the finances required 
for the discharge of its functions by taxation. The Muslim League 
insisted that the Federal Union should in no event have the power 
to raise revenues in its own right but only by contribution. The League 
further wanted that no decision — legislative, executive or admini¬ 
strative — should be taken by the Union in regard to any matter of a 
controversial nature except by a majority of three-fourths. 

The whole approach and the outlook of the Cabinet Mission, 
it was clear, was different from that of the Congress. “I confess to feeling 
somewhat mystified and disturbed at the vagueness of our talks and 
some assumptions underlying them,” wrote the Congress President on 
the 6th May to Lord Pethick-XjSwrence, after the first session of the 
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conference at Simla. “Their can be no independence so long as there 
is a foreign army on Indian soil. We stand for the independence for 
the whole of India now and not in the distant or near future. Other 
matters are subsidiary to this and can be fitly discussed and decided 
by the Constituent Assembly. . . . The Constituent Assembly is not going 
to decide the question of independence; that question must be and, 
we take it, has bent derided now.” 

If that was so, the Congress President went on to say, certain 
consequences inevitably followed. The Constituent Assembly would 
then represent “the will of the free Indian nation and give effect to 
it”, for that it would have to be preceded by a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment “which must function, as far as possible, as a Government of 
free India, and which should undertake to make all arrangements for 
the transitional period.” 

But, the Cabinet Mission were not prepared for it at that stage. 
They intended to keep it in reserve as an inducement for the parties 
to close the gap in their respective viewpoints in regard to the future 
constitution of India which in their opinion had already been narrowed 
down by the Congress agreeing to the principle of grouping in res¬ 
pect of the Provinces and by the Muslim League accepting a Union 
Government for the whole of India. It would have been a real narrow¬ 
ing down of the gap if the give and take had taken place as a result 
of a genuine understanding between the Congress and the League in 
pursuit of a common goal. They would then have been forced to take 
note of realities. But the presence of the third party, which held the 
balance of power in its hands, vitiated the reality and it all became 
manoeuvring for position. While the Congress had agreed to the 
optional grouping of the Provinces and the Muslim veto on communal 
issues in order to allay the anxiety of the Muslims so that Hindus 
and Muslims might be able to live together as one nation in their 
common motherland, the Muslim League regarded the concessions 
as a strategic gain in its battle for Pakistan. 

The Congress recorded its emphatic opinion that it was not open 
to the conference to entertain any division of India. “If this is (was) 
to come, it should come through the Constituent Assembly free from 
any influence of the present governing power,” 4 

As had been feared from the very beginning, the difficulty about 
parity in regard to the executive or the legislature as between seven 
Hindu-majority Provinces, comprising a population of 19 crores and 
the five Muslim-majority Provinces with a population of Little over 9 
crores, proved insurmountable. “This is worse than Pakistan,” wrote 
Gandhiji to Sir Stafford Cripps on the 8th May. As a way out he 
suggested that an “impartial non-British tribunal should award on 
this as on any other matters of difference otherwise incapable of 
adjustment” between the League and the Congress. 
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At the Simla Conference in 1945, the Congress had accepted the 
principle of caste-Hindu Muslim paiity in the teeth of Gandhiji’s 
advice to accept sub-parity for the Hindus as a voluntary concession. 
However unwarrantably generous this might appear, he had pleaded, 
it was not incompatible with democracy. But statutory parity 
between the communities would make a mockery of democracy it¬ 
self. But his warning had gone unheeded and the Congress High 
Command’s experiment with expediency had now come home to roost 
with a vengeance. Although the Congress President had made it dear 
at Simla Conference in 1945 that the Congress accepted parity as 
“purely temporary and interim and (it) should not possibly be re¬ 
garded as the permanent arrangement of the future”' 1 they were now 
confronted with the prospect of parity in the Union Legislature as 
well as in the Union Government being made a permanent feature 
of the future constitution of India. 

The Congress was prepared to do anything within the bounds ol 
reason to remove fear and suspicion from the mind of any Province 
or community, but it felt itself unable to endorse “unreal methods” 
which went against the “basic method of democracy” on which they 
hoped to build up their constitution. 6 

Failure of the conference now seemed inevitable. The Congress, 
thereupon, suggested that an umpire should be appointed by the 
Congress and the Muslim League to settle matters of difference between 
the parties. The suggestion was turned down by the League. 

On the 12th May, it was announced that the conference had 
failed to bring the Congress and the League to an agreement. The 
members of the Cabinet Mission thereupon returned to Delhi. 

3 


The patience of nationalist India was by now well-nigh exhaust¬ 
ed and the earlier hopes aroused by the Cabinet Delegation’s pro¬ 
nouncements had begun to wilt. As early as the 2nd April, Gandlnji 
had suggested to Lord Pethick-Lawrence two steps to give, the people 
a foretaste of independence. The first was to order the immediate 
release of political prisoners, including those who might be charged 
with offences involving violence in the struggle for freedom. They 
could not be a danger to the State now that the necessity for independ¬ 
ence had become common cause. It seemed lo be ridiculous, there¬ 
fore, to keep a person like Jayaprakash Narayan or Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia in prison. “Nor is there any occasion for treating any person as 
an underground worker. To leave the question of discharge for disposal 
by the incoming National Government would be a step no-one will 
understand or appreciate. Independence will lose its grace.” 
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The other proposal alFcclcd the masses. It referred to the salt 
tax. Salt tax was an iniquitous and unpopular tax like the notorious 
gabelle, or Government monopoly in salt in France, condemned as one 
of the most serious financial evils in the famous Cahiets, which heralded 
the Ficncli revolution. It had been denounced by Sir James Westland 
(1888), Loul Gioss, Secretary of State lor India, Sir John Gorsl, 
Under Secretary of State for India (in tire House of Commons, 1890), 
Sir Evelyn Baring (Earl of Cromer), and lately by Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, who clnuaeteiised it as “an exaction and oppression ... a 
smvival of the general exploitation of India’s poverty by a profit¬ 
making company,” 7 Its abolition had been an integral part of the 
Congress demand for over half a century. Patriots like Dadabhai 
Naoioji, Wat ha, Phero/.eshah Mehta and Gokhalc had waged an un¬ 
ceasing battle for it. 

In anticipation of the Cabinet Mission’s arrival, Gandhiji had 
represented (be matter to Lord Waved on the 6th Match, 1946, 
only to lereive the following nummary reply: “Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion 
that all iesbictions on private manufacture (of salt) should be removed 
has been examined, and I am afraid that. . . Government do not 
find themselves able to accept the suggestion.” 8 

In a letter to Lord Pcthick-Lawrcncc on the day after his arrival 
in Delhi, Onndlnji wrote: “As a means of raising revenue it is in¬ 
significant. 'The masses will hardly appreciate independence if the 
burden of the salt monopoly continues to afflict them.” 9 

Sir Archibald Rowlands, the Finance Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, saw Gandhiji on the 5th April, with a view to 
understand from him his proposal in detail. At the end of it he owned 
that be was completely converted to Gandhiji’s viewpoint. Referring to 
it Gandhiji wrote next day to Lord Wavell: “At the conclusion of our 
talk, he (Sir Archibald) was frank enough to tell me that had he met 
me three months ago the tax would have been abolished... . He now 
contemplates abolition within three months or so, . .. I invoke your 
assistance in this humanitarian work. But more even than that is the 
consideration that I put before the Cabinet Delegation, viz., that 
independence should be ushered in with the greatest good grace 
which the poorest villager in the remotest village can at once realise.” 

Later it transpired that the Finance Member was pulled up by 
the Viceroy for meeting Gandhiji directly. He told a common friend 
apologetically that lie would be unable to meet Gandhiji again for 
reasons which he explained. It was only when Gandhiji took up the 
matter strongly with Lord Wavell in their next meeting that the 
embargo was removed arid the Finance Member was able to resume 
talks with Gandhiji under the Viceroy’s “instructions ” 1 

Political prisoners were thereafter gradually released* Jayaprakash 
and Dr. Loiiia were released on the 12th April, The release ol the 
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Indian National Army unclcr-trial prisoners was ordered two days 
later. But the question of the abolition of the sail lax continued to 
hang fire. Gandhiji again took up the matter with the Viceroy at 
Simla on the 3rd May: “Salt is not oil' my brain. For the sake of 
English honour I say that there should not be a day’s delay about 
the abolition of this monopoly. It is to impress upon Ilis Excellency 
what the monopoly has meant that I enclose herewith an additional 
note prepared by Shri Pyarclal.” 10 

The Viceroy’s reply was again disappointing. It drew from 
Gandhiji a sharp rejoinder: 

This is a fine instance of how the irresponsible mind works. 
You were good enough to tell me last Monday . , . that the British 
did not care for credit.. . . The corollary to your dictum seems to 
be that the British would not mind the discredit of any action. 

The only straight answer from my mind which thinks ever 
of the masses and is responsible and responsive to them would 
be to abolish the hateful monopoly and tax . . . especially in these 
days of famine. 11 

“It would be a hard blow to Jinnah and the Muslim League,” 
the Private Secretary to the Viceroy remarked to Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur with reference to Gandhiji’s proposal. Was that the reason for 
the Viceroy’s reluctance — viz., it would add to the, prestige of the 
Congress and displease Jinnah? Later events seemed to point to that 
direction. Its ominous significance was not lost upon Gandhiji. 


4 


On the 16th May, with the “full approval of IIis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom”, the Cabinet Delegation published 
their own recommendations to “ensure a speedy setting up of a new 
constitution”. Their plan consisted of two parts; the long term plan 
for the setting up of a constitution-making body and the short term 
proposal for the formation of an “Interim Government having the 
support of the major political parties” who might be willing to accept 
the statement of the 16th May. 

The issue was whether India was to be partitioned or whether it 
was to remain undivided. The Muslim League contended that Muslims 
would find themselves under a perpetual Hindu-majority rule in a 
purely unitary India. It, therefore, demanded that the country should 
be partitioned and two areas — one in the north-west, consisting of 
the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier and 
Baluchistan; and the other in the north-east consisting of the Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal and Assam — should be formed into a separate, fully 
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independent Muslim Slut*' of Pakistan, which would assure the Muslims 
full tonliol in nil mailers vital to their cultuie, religion and economic 
ancl other inteiesls. But while claiming lor the Muslim majority 
areas (he light (o decide their method of Government according to 
their wishes, the League was not willing to concede the same right 
to substantial areas in which non-Muslims were in a majority and 
which it claimed for Pakistan cm the ground of necessity to make 
Pakistan administiatively and economically viable- For instance, it 
wanted the whole of Assam, although 66 per cent, of its population 
was non-Muslim, and parts of the Punjab and Bengal where non- 
Muslims comprised (he overwhelming majority. This particularly 
affected the Sikhs in the Punjab, who strongly objected to being 
arbituuily assigned to Pakistan for the very teason for which the 
Muslim League demanded the separation of the Muslim zones from 
the rest of India. Then, there was the North-West Frontier Province. 
It had a predominantly Muslim population but a Congress Ministry 
was in power there. Tt had never accepted the Muslim League ideo¬ 
logy, particularly its “two-nation theory” and its plan of Pakistan. 
The iq/|6 election in the. N.-W, F. P, had been fought specifically on 
that issue and the electorate bad given its clear verdict against it. 

Every argument that could be advanced in favour of Pakistan 
could equally be used for the exclusion of non-Muslim areas from 
Pakistan, The Cabinet Delegation, therefore, in their plan, of r6th 
May, after careful consideration, turned down the proposition of a 
separate and fully indepeudc.nl sovereign State of Pakistan as de¬ 
manded by the Muslim League. Similarly, they rejected the propo¬ 
sition of a “smaller sovereign Pakistan” confined to the Muslim- 
majority areas alone, Jtnnah had already denounced the latter as a 
“truncated and moth-eaten Pakistan” wholly unacceptable to the 
Muslim League and the Sikhs were determined to resist at any cost the 
dismemberment of their community which the division of the Punjab 
would involve. Events were yet in the making which later swept off 
their feet even the most ardent opponents of the partition and made 
the vivisection of the. country appear as the lesser evil and the only 
means of averting a worse calamity. 

In place of the Muslim League’s demand of Pakistan, the Cabinet 
Delegation recommended their "three-tier scheme” of 16th May fore¬ 
shadowed in their suggested points for agreement at the Simla Con¬ 
ference, There would be a Union of British India and the Princely 
Slates on the top, which would deal with the three subjects of foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications. The bottom tier would consist 
of the Provinces and States in whom would vest all residuary powers. 
This was coupled with an arrangement giving to the Provinces freedom 
to form groups with executives and legislatures. These would 
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constitute the middle tier. The grouping was intended to give the 
Muslim League the “substance of Pakistan”. 

The procedure laid down for grouping was that after the pre¬ 
liminary meeting of the entire constitution-making body, the represen¬ 
tatives of the Provinces would meet in three Sections: A, B and G; 
B consisting of the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan and Sind; C of Bengal and Assam; and A of the remain¬ 
ing Provinces which were not included in either of the other two 
Sections. The Sections would then proceed to settle the Provincial 
constitutions for the Provinces included in each Section and also 
decide whether any group constitution should be set up for these 
Provinces. Finally, it was provided that any Province should have the 
power to opt out of a group by a decision of the legislature of the 
Province elected under the new constitution, if the constitution as it ulti¬ 
mately emerged was not to its liking. It was hoped that this arrange¬ 
ment would satisfy the Muslim League’s demand for separate Muslim 
zones in the north-west and the north-east, while at the same time 
it would preserve intact the conception of a united India with a 
common Centre though with limited functions. 

The Frankenstein of connnunalistn whom the British power 
had themselves, in the first instance, cradled into being and intrans¬ 
igence in pursuit of their “divide and rule” policy had by now deve¬ 
loped a volition of its own and backed by Tory clie-hards, was no 
longer amenable to persuasion. Convinced of the impracticability 
and harmfulness of the division of India on tin: one hand, and con¬ 
fronted by the Muslim League’s indexible demand for a sovereign 
Pakistan on the other, die Cabinet Mission were forced to resort to 
the doubtful expedient of the “ambiguous middle”. Their ifith May 
plan was fashioned somewhat after the heroine in one of Goethe’s 
classics in whose lineaments everybody saw the image of his own belov¬ 
ed. There was in it something for everybody. To the Congress it offer¬ 
ed a common Centre, though in an attenuated form, and “freedom” 
of choice to Provinces to form groups or not. To the Muslim League 
it held out the prospect of “Muslim zones” to be formed in the north¬ 
west and the north-east of India by making it obligatory on the 
representatives of the Provinces to sit in Sections to settle the Provincial 
constitutions. To the Princes it offered release from Pararnounlcy which 
was not to be transferred to the successor Government. To the Sikhs it 
held opt the prospect of preserving intact the integrity of their homeland. 

The difficulty was that what appeared to be conceded in the ear¬ 
lier part of the plan was practically cancelled by provisions in the 
later part. There was an obvious conflict between the language used 
in para 15 clause (5) and in para ig sub-clauses (iv) and (v) of tlxe 
plan. While the former said that “Provinces should be free to form 
groups, executives and legislatures, and each group could determine the 
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Provincial subjects Lo be taken together” (Italics mine) the latter could 
be so construed as practically to force Assam, which was a non-Muslim 
Province, to join the Muslim dominated Group G; and the North- 
West Frontier Province, where a Congress Ministry was functioning, 
to join the Muslim League dominated Group B against the will of its 
chosen representatives. It ran: “Thereafter the Provincial represent¬ 
atives will divide up in three Sections. ... These Sections shall proceed to 
settle the Provincial constitutions . . . and shall decide whether any 
group constitution shall be set up for those Provinces.” (Italics mine), 
Ti uc, freedom was left to the Provinces to “opt out” some time 
after the election under the 1 new constitution to be framed by the Sec¬ 
tion in their constitution-making capacity by a majority of the legis¬ 
lators of the Provinces under the new constitution. But this was really 
begging the point. Sections B and G had been so formed that it was 
obvious that one Provinc e, viz., the Punjab would play a dominating 
role in Section B and Bengal in Section 0 . Both had a big Muslim 
League majority and a large quantum of representation and it was 
conceivable that these dominating Provinces might in their respec¬ 
tive Sections frame Provincial constitutions entirely against the wishes 
of I he other partners, viz., Sind, (he North-West Frontier Province and 
Assam. They might “even conceivably lay down rules for elections and 
otherwise, thereby nullifying the provision for a Province to opt out 
of a group.” 12 

'Huts, whereas under the grouping arrangement proposed at the 
Simla Conference in May, 1946, the right to opt out of the original 
group, if the group constitution or the Provincial constitution framed 
by the group was not to the liking of a Province, rested with the Pro¬ 
vince itself, now that freedom was in effect taken away from the Pro¬ 
vince. and made over to the majority in the Section, which would 
settle the Provincial constitutions. 

For instance, in Assam, there were 34.4.2 lakhs of Muslims as 
against 67.30 lakhs of non-Muslims. But the latter included 24.84 lakhs 
of tribals. The Muslim League’s plan was well known. It was to sepa¬ 
rate the tribals from the Hindus, give them separate electorates and 
promise of autonomy and convert Assam into a Muslim-majority 
Province by organising a mass immigration of Muslims from some of 
the densely over-populated border districts of Bengal. This, with the 
co-operation of the European element, who enjoyed an. outrageous 
weightage under the existing constitution, would render it virtually 
impossible for Assam to opt out of Group C. The position of represen¬ 
tation of the various communities in Section G in the Constituent 
Assembly stood as follows: 

Muslim European 
Bengal 33 5 

Assam 3 1 


Others Total 
22 60 

6 to- 
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The Muslim League was noL slow to Lake advantage ol the lang¬ 
uage of para 19. Jinnah declared Lhal he found in the Cabinet Dele¬ 
gation’s plan the “basis of Pakistan” and accordingly, the Muslim 
League Council, on the 6th June, resolved that “inasmuch as the bases 
and the foundation of Pakistan arc inherent in the Mission’s plan, by 
virtue of compulsory grouping of the six Muslim Provinces” in Sec¬ 
tions B and C, Lhey were “willing to co-operate with the constitution- 
making machinery proposed . . . by the Mission.” No secret was 
made of the hope that “it would ultimately rcsulL in the establishment 
of complete sovereign Pakistan” which had ab initio been ruled out by 
the Cabinet Delegation in their statement. 

The Mission were in a quandary. Thanks to the logic of the past 
policies of successive British Governments, they found themselves in a 
position where almost anything that they did put them in the wrong. 
Their difficulty, however, was no vindication of Lite inherent defects in 
their plan. Gandhiji pointed out those defects as also the way out. 

In the course of their meeting, after the announcement of the 
Cabinet Mission’s 16th May plan, Lord Pethick-Lawrrnce had assured 
Gandhiji in reply to a question by him that the whole basis of their 
plan was voluntary. There was no clement of compulsion in it any¬ 
where. If that was so, argued Gandhiji, the rest could he straightened 
out by the method of interpretation, lie applied his legal mind to the 
task before him. Even when he had practised as a lawyer, he had 
looked upon law as a system of “codified ethics” for the vindication of 
truth and justice. Referring to the 16th May plan, in an article in 
Harijan, he wrote: 

After four days of searching examination of the State Paper 
issued by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy on behalf of the 
British Government my conviction abides that it is the best do¬ 
cument the British Government could have produced in the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

My compliment, however, does not mean that what is best 
from the British standpoint is also best or even good from the 
Indian. Their best may possibly be harmful. . . . 

It is an appeal and an advice. It has no compulsion in it. 
Thus the Provincial assemblies may or may not elect the dele¬ 
gates. The delegates, having been elected may or may not join 
the Constituent Assembly. The Assembly having met, may lay 
down procedure different from the one laid down in the state¬ 
ment. Whatever is binding on any person or party arises out of 
the necessity of the situation. 

Therefore, when Lord Pethick-Lawrcncc said to a Press cor¬ 
respondent, ‘If they do conic together on that basis, it. will mean 
that they will have accepted that basis, but they can still change 
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it, if by .1 majority of each parly they desire to do so’, he was 
right in the sense (hat those who boLome delegates, well knowing 
(he (ouleiils of the Statement were expected by the authors to 
abide by the basis, unless it were duly altered by the majoi 
pat lies. ... 

This is pet feci so far. But what about the Units? Arc the 
Sikhs, for whom (lie Punjab is the only home in India, to consider 
themselves against their will, as part of the Section which takes 
in Sind, Baluchistan and tlie Frontier Province? In my opinion, 
the voluntary character of the Statement demands that the liberty 
of the individual Unit should be unimpaired. Any member or 
Section is free to join it. The freedom to opt out is an additional 
safeguard. Il can never be a substitute for the freedom retained 
in para i (5). 

He applied to the Cabinet Mission’s statement the same rigorous 
test of Until which lie applied to every act of his life. Did the document 
mean what it said? He likened the Cabinet Mission’s statement to a 
promissory note whose worth depends entirely on its genuineness, tie 
had said that in the Cabinet Mission’s statement he saw the germs of 
the realisation of his ideal of “a land without sorrow and without 
suffering” but that was subject to the condition that it meant, what it 
said. “If the promise inscribed on a promissory note is not honoured, 
it is worth nothing and fit only to bo torn to pieces and thrown away.” 14 
Lord Pel hick-Lawrence in his Press Conference on the 17th May had 
said that the Statement was not an award but a recommendation. 
Could a recommendation be regarded as obligatory on any unit or 
member of (he proposed Constituent Assembly? “There is such a ring' 
about the quotation,” wrote Gandhiji to Lord Pcthick-Lawrence. 
“Gan those who enthusiastically welcome the Paper but arc discerning 
enough to repudiate, for instance, grouping, honourably seek to 
educate the country and the Constituent Assembly against the group¬ 
ing clause?” 15 Lord Pcthick-Lawrencc had further argued in the 
course of the same Press Conference that if the parties came together 
on the basis of their plan “it will mean that they will have accepted 
that basis”. But even the basis in para 15 of the State Paper was a 
recommendation. “I know the legal position,” Gandhiji went on to 
add. “My question has reference to the honourableness of opposition to 
grouping.” 

Assuming that the assurance conveyed to the ear by the Statement 
was not intended to be broken to the heart and proceeding on the 
maxim that for every wrong there is a remedy in law, he suggested 
that the Cabinet Mission’s statement must be interpreted as a whole 
so as to remove the inconsistencies and contradictions between its vari¬ 
ous parts and square it in its entirety with its basic provisions and the 
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previous declarations of the Cabinet Delegation. Later, Lord Wavell 
in one of his letters to the Congress President maintained that 
the 16th May statement did not make grouping compulsory. 16 The 
only provision that was made was that the representatives of certain 
Provinces should meet in Sections so that tlxey could decide whether 
or not they wished to form groups. The Congress contended that if 
the freedom that was given to the Provinces was real freedom and not 
a mere Hobson’s choice, paragraph 15 (5) of the State Paper could 
only mean that if a Province did not want any group constitution to 
be formed, a decision in that respect contrary to the wishes of its rep¬ 
resentatives would not be forced upon iL by the majority vote of the 
representatives of another Province or Provinces in the Section. Other¬ 
wise the freedom that was given to the Provinces had no meaning. 
Wrote Maulana Azad in his letter of 20th May, to Lord Pcthiek- 
Lawrence: “The basic provision (referring to para 15 of the State¬ 
ment) gives full autonomy to a Province to do what it likes and sub¬ 
sequently there appears to be a certain compulsion in the matter which 
clearly infringes that autonomy. ... It is not clear how a Province or 
its representatives can be compelled to do something which they do 
not want to do.” Thus, “a Provincial Assembly may give a mandate 
to its representatives not to enter any Group or a particular Group 
or Section.” The straightest course to ascertain the wishes of a Province, 
Gandhiji pointed out, was that the Chairman of the Constituent 
Assembly at its first meeting might ask the delegates of the Provinces 
whether they would accept the assignment given to their Province. 
If the representatives of a particular Province said ‘No’, the Province 
in question would be free to remain out of the Group that might be 
formed by the Section and there would be no further need for it to sit 
in the Section any longer. 17 

The Congress Working Committee’s resolution of 24th May 
accordingly ran: “The statement of the Cabinet Delegation affirms 
the basic principle of Provincial autonomy and residuary powers vest¬ 
ing in the Provinces. It is further said that Provinces should be free to 
form Groups. Subsequently, however, it is recommended that Provin¬ 
cial representatives will divide up into Sections which ‘shall proceed to 
settle the Provincial constitutions for the Provinces in each Section 
and shall also decide whether any group constitution shall be set up for those 
Provinces’ . There is a marked discrepancy in these two separate pro¬ 
visions. ... In order to retain the recommendatory character of the 
Statement, and in order to make the clauses consistent with each other, 
the Committee read paragraph 15 to mean that, in the first instance, 
the respective Provinces shall make their choice whether or not to belong 
to the Section in which they are placed.” (Italics mine), 

_ The Cabinet Delegation, however, maintained that the interpre¬ 
tation put forward by the Congress that “the Provinces can in the first 
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instance make the choice whether or not to belong to the Section in 
which they are placed” did not accord with the Delegation’s “intent¬ 
ions” ; that the division into Sections and Groups was required by 
considerations that were “well known”, obviously referring to the Mus¬ 
lim League’s unbending attitude on the question, and that “this is 
an essential feature of the scheme” which stood as a whole. 18 

That left the parties with the issue whether in a State Paper, the 
“intention” of the framers thereof could have any validity. Once a 
decision is embodied in a legal or a political document, its “intention” 
must be left to be inferred from the text of the document itself accord¬ 
ing to well-established canons of jurisprudence. I11 the interpretation 
of Parliamentary Statutes even the speeches delivered in the debate by 
the mover during the passage of the bill cannot be cited. If, therefore, 
the iGth May plan of the Cabinet Mission was interpreted by the Con¬ 
gress in one way, by the Muslim League in another and by the Cabinet 
Mission in a third way, the only rational way of resolving the differ¬ 
ence was by reference to a judicial tribunal. 

“Why not interpret it only as they do? They are the best judge 
of what they meant,” asked Norman Cliff of the News Chronicle, London, 
in an interview with Gandhiji. 

“The. law rightly does not accept the intention of the framer of a 
law outside what the text bears.” 

“Could not the document be re-worded in order to make 
the intention clear?” 

“This is impossible. It would mean perpetual changing and chop¬ 
ping.” 

“Would not interpretation in spirit be better than in letter?” 

“All these are questions for the court to decide.” 

“Is not self-denial one of your fundamental beliefs?” 

Gandhiji roaring with laughter: “Satan can also quote the scrip¬ 
ture!” 


5 

The Working Committee’s resolution of the 24th May did not give 
any final opinion on the Cabinet Mission’s plan of the i6lh May. They 
felt they could not do so till they had a full picture of the connected 
problems involved in the setting up of a Provisional National Govern¬ 
ment and a Constituent Assembly, as the two needed to be viewed to¬ 
gether. While the controversy about grouping was In progress,^ they 
busied themselves with a close examinations of those questions (“inter¬ 
nal tests”). The first one referred to the withdrawal of British troops. 
“Whilst I appreciate your and Sir Stafford’s frankness,” wrote Gandhi¬ 
ji to Lord Pethick-I.awrcnce on the 20th May, summing up Ins 
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impression of his conversation with the Cabinet Delegation on 181I1 and 
igth May, “I would put on rccoid rny conviction that independence 
would in fact be a farce if (he British troops are in India even 
for peace and order within or danger fioin without. The condition of 
India after the labours of the Constituent Assembly aie over will in 
this respect be no better than now. If the position about Hoops pei- 
sisls ‘independence next month’ is either insincere or a thoughtless 
cry. Acceptance of‘Quit India’ by the Ihitish i.s unconditional, whet¬ 
her or not the Constituent Assembly succeeds in bringing out a consti¬ 
tution. A drastic revision ol the altitude is a necessity in every case. .. . 
Finally, it can in no way be contended that in the face of the hoops thcic would 
be natural behamoin in the Constituent Assembly .” (Italics mine). 

The other question related to Par.unouulcy. There were over 
six hundred Princely Stales, covering an area of 712 thousand square 
miles or nearly one-third of the total area and with nearly a quarter ol 
the total population of India, over which the British powei claimed 
and exercised Paramountcy. They were hugely a Ihitish creation. 
“Some ol them were rescued, others were created by the British.” 19 
During the Sepoy rising of 1857, they had served, to use Lord (lanniug’s 
expression, as a “break-water to the storm thal would otherwise have 
swept over us in one great wave. And in quiet times they have uses.”' 111 
In the reforms act of 1935, as was pointed out by Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn before the Joint Select Committee of the House of Commons, they 
had been brought into the Federation to “make the Centre Conserv¬ 
ative and pro-English.” 21 These States were regarded as their close 
preseives by the Political Department of the Government o( India, 
whose consistent policy it was to let them grow up into docile puppets 
of British imperialism, proud of their role — “wilhoul political power, 
but as Royal instruments”, as Sir John Malcolm put it. 52 The Biilish 
Government’s policy vis-a-vis the relationship of Princely India and 
their subjects was summed up in Lord Elgin’s pregnant remark in 
1862: “Seindia and ITolkar arc faithful to us in proportion as they 
are weak and conscious that they require our aid and support against 
their own subjects and neighbours.” 23 Accordingly, the Political 
Department had discouraged popular movements within the Indian 
States territory and frowned upon their cultivating contacts with 
nationalist India. 

Although in law the relations of the Indian States were with the 
Crown, the British constitution and its Indian auxiliary were so built 
that the theoiy of Crown relations had no other way of expressing it¬ 
self than in the practice of Government of India relations. The British 
Government had claimed as one of its suzerain attributes the unfetter¬ 
ed right to interpret suzerainty and determine the range of its activities. 
It had never held itself as being under any obligation to consult the 
States about any arrangement concerning their future. It did not 
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consult them when it made its fust declaration of Paramountcy in i860 
or on taking over the governance of India from the hands of John 
Company. It did not consult them when by the Royal Titles Acts of 
187G, Ilea- Britannic Majesty was declared the Empress of India, and 
again when the intcrpietation act of 1889 was passed providing a 
statutory basis lor .suzerainty. 

The choice before the Princes, Sir Samuel Iloarc, the Secretary 
of Stale lor India, declared in the couise of the Government of India 
Bill (199;")) debate in the House of Commons, was that they must 
either continue in a state of vassalage under the Paramountcy of the 
Crown, or conic into the Federation. The more they had of Federation 
and rcptcsentalive Government in the Stales, the less would they 
come under the Paiamountcy of the Grown. There was no other way 
ol escape from the ceaseless operation of Paramountcy which refused 
to be defined and whose scope was, therefore, infinite. 

In the natural course of events, therefore, on the transference of 
power, the successor Government or Governments should have inheri¬ 
ted and exercised all the prerogatives and functions, including Para¬ 
mountry, which the Crown Representative exercised under his own 
rights or under the delegated authority of the Grown. .But under their 
ihth May plan, the Cabinet Mission declared that Paramountcy would 
“lapse” on the transfer of power into Indian hands. It would neither 
be retained by the British Crown nor transferred to the successor 
Government. The consequence of it would be to leave India, as a 
legacy, the problem of settling with six hundred and odd Princes 
trained up in the tradition of British imperialism and each one of them 
claiming to be “independent”. With six hundred and odd of these 
pockets ol' imperialist irredentism, officially divided into Hindu and 
Muslim, implanted in India’s body politic, the problem of achieving 
the political consolidation of India would well-nigh become insoluble 
and force India to seek British aid in order to tackle it and thereby 
prolong its dependence upon tin; British even after the British power 
was withdrawn. Gandhiji suggested to the members of the Cabinet 
Delegation that if Paramountcy had to cease, it should cease even 
while the Constituent Assembly was engaged in hammering out a 
constitution and independence was at work “in fact though not in law”: 

Sir Stafford saw' danger in acting upon my suggestion. I 
held the opposite view. Acceptance of my proposal would vivify 
the people of the States as if by a stroke of the pen. And the 
Interim Government would be a boon (.0 the Princes who, though 
the creation of the Paramount Power and dependent upon it for 
the continuance of their existence, still chafed under its heavy 
hand. The immediate end of Paramountcy would test the since¬ 
rity of the Princes and the Paramount Power. 24 
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But if that Indian feeling did not find an echo in their hearts, 
Gandhiji went on to suggest, lie personally would be satisfied with 
“Sir Stafford's view” that Paramountry, “which had been admittedly 
used to piotect the Piinces against their people in the shape of sup¬ 
pressing their liberty and progress, should for the time continue for the 
protection and progress of the people,” If the people of the States were 
backwaid, it was not because they were different in kind from the 
people in other parts of India directly under British rule but be¬ 
cause they had been groaning under a double yoke. “1 endorsed 
also the suggestion that Paramountcy should be exerc ised in consult¬ 
ation with the National Government.” 

Thirdly, the Congress contended that if the Constituent Assembly 
was not to be composed of disparate elements, the States representatives, 
who came into the Constituent Assembly must do so more or less in 
the same way as the representatives of the Piovinc es, and to that end 
the Indian people must have freedom to induce the Princes to bring 
the political conditions in the Stales into line with those prevailing 
in British India. 

Fourthly, there was the question of the European vote. According 
to Mr. Attlee’s declaration, the constitution of India was to be decided 
by Indians. The Europeans, therefore, could have no right to stand 
for election to the Constituent Assembly or to vote. The statement of 
16th May provided for the election of one member to the Constituent 
Assembly to represent one million of the population. On that basis, too, 
the Europeans were not entitled to come into the Constituent Assembly. 
But 21,000 Europeans in Bengal and Assam, by virtue of the weight- 
age given to them in these two Provinces under the Government of 
India Act of 1935, got a quantum of representation equivalent to 6 
millions of population. They could return to the Constituent Assembly 
G members out of the total of 34 general seats allotted to Bengal and 
Assam. In Section C, this would put the balance of power virtually in 
their hands and make them arbiters in deciding the vital issue whether 
or not a Group should be formed in north-east India. 

Finally, there was the question of the powers of the National 
Government at the Centre, and of the Constituent Assembly. If the 
Constituent Assembly was to function as a sovereign body which 
could decide as it chose in regard to any matter before it and give effect 
to its decisions, it must be called by a Provisional National Govern¬ 
ment in the true sense of the term. This was of course subject to the 
limitation which the Congress had voluntarily accepted, namely, that in 
regard to certain major communal issues the decision should be by a 
majority of the two major communities. “The more I think and obse¬ 
rve,” wrote Gandhiji to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, “the more certain is 
my feeling that a proper National Government responsible in fact if not in 
law to the elected members of the Central Legislative Assembly, should 
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precede the summons for the election of members of the Constituent 
Assembly. Only then, and not before, can a true picture of coming 
events be presented.”-’’ (Italics mine). 

The reply ol the Cabinet Mission to the first point, namely, with¬ 
drawal of the British troops, was an emphatic “No”. Whilst there was 
“no intention of retaining British troops in India against the wishes 
of an independent India under the now constitution .. . during the 
interim period . . . the British Parliament has (had) . . . the ultimate 
responsibility for the security of India and it is (was) necessary, there¬ 
fore, that British troops should remain.” 26 This was, however, cushion¬ 
ed by the assurance that H.M.G. were “most anxious to secure that 
the interim period should be as short as possible.” 27 

Equally categorical was the Cabinet Mission’s reply in regard to 
the question of the exercise of Paramountcy. It would continue to be 
exercised by tin: Crown Representative pending the transfer of power 
and it would be exercised not in consultation with the National Govern¬ 
ment, though there might be consultation between the Interim Govern¬ 
ment and the States on matters of common economic interests. It was, 
however, added that in the interim period the Crown Representative 
would naturally want to help forward the movement towards democracy 
in tire Stales so as to make it easier for them to come into the Union. 

As regards the participation of the Europeans in the work of the 
Constituent Assembly, again they could give no assurance beyond 
saying that they would use their influence to persuade the Europeans 
not to exercise the right that had been conceded to them under the 16th 
May plan. But essentially it was a matter for the Europeans to decide. 

In regard to the powers of the Constituent. Assembly, the Cabinet 
Delegation stated that once the Constituent Assembly was formed and 
began working, there was no intention of “interfering with its discre¬ 
tion or questioning its decisions.” 28 

Lastly, while the Cabinet Mission were not prepared to accept 
the proposition of having an Interim Government legally responsible 
to the Central Legislature, they gave the assurance that “His Majesty’s 
Government would recognise the effect of. . . changes” that were 
contemplated to be introduced at the Centre and would “attach the 
fullest weighL to them, and will give to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom in die exercise of the day-to-day admini¬ 
stration. of India.” 29 

ife * # 

As these and some other related matters discussed by Gandhiji 
with the Cabinet Delegation on the 18th and 19th May were of 
vital importance, Gandhiji reduced to writing the gist of his con¬ 
versation with them and sent it to Lord Pethick-Lawrcnce for veri¬ 
fication. Lord Pcthick-Lawrence wrote back to say that some of 
the paragraphs of his letter did not accord with their (Cabinet 
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Mission’s) recollections. He enclosed a note setting out the points 
on which they differed, categorically denying that Sir Slallord 
had ever “admitted” that Paramountcy had in the past been used 
to protect the Princes against their people in the shape of suppress¬ 
ing their liberly and progress: “You are misinterpreting what 
Sir Stafford said. He staled that he knew the view was held that in 
the past Paramountcy had been used in certain cases to support the 
Princes against their people'. . . . ” 30 

There were other points, too, on which their recollection differed. 
Lord Pctliick-Lawrcnee’s letter concluded: “Tho delegation wish 
me in particular to make it plain that independence must follow and 
not precede the coming into operation of the new constitution.” 

Gandhiji replied on the following day: “Whilst 1 thank you 
for your prompt reply . . . you will let me say that i! is unfortunate. 
It has the old official flavour. Has the cry ‘independence in fact’ no 
foundation? I adhere to all that I have said in my letter. . . . Your 
lettei is in the best imperialistic style which I thought had gone for ever. 
This is from an old friend.” 

It, however, proved to be only a “growl and counter-growl”. They 
understood each other too well. An exchange of “love notes” follow¬ 
ed and the whole matter blew over! 

Gandhiji to Lord Pelhick-Lawrence 24th May, 194b 

Dear Lord: .. . Hoping you are not Uncling your labours too 
exacting. Yours sincerely, M. K. Gandhi. 

Loid Pethick-Lawrence to Gandhiji 251U May, 194.fi 

My dear Gandhiji: ... I have come out here for the express 
purpose of launching India on its passage to sovereignty and 
independence and I greatly need your cooperation. Sincerely 
Yours, Pethick-Lawrence. 

Gandhiji to Lord Pethick-Lawrence 27th May, 194,6 

Dear Lord:... I hope everything will go well with the 
Mission. Yours sincerely, M, K. Gandhi. 

6 

On the 28th May, members of the Congress Working Committee 
dispersed and Gandhiji with some of them left for Mussoorie for a 
short respite. There was nothing more for them to do in Delhi 
till the decision of the Muslim League on the 16th May plan was 
known. And the Council of the Muslim League could not meet before 
6th June, as Jinnah wanted his usual fortnight’s notice for the summon¬ 
ing of that body. 
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Mussoorie, the Queen of the hill stations in northern India, with 
its cool, [hue-scented breezes, shady walks and thickly wooded crags 
and hill-sides, aflbrdcd some welcome relief to the Mahatma after the 
broiling heat and dust-storms of Delhi. But he felt ill at case amidst 
the whir] of gaiety that is Mussoorie with its fashionable set all out 
for fun while the poor coolie in his dirty rags is bent double under 
(.he pyramids of heavy baggages of the pleasure-seekers, which he 
carries on his back, up the steep gradients to luxury hotels, and the 
rickshaw-puller pants for breath as he works himself to an early grave 
for their sake by contracting heart and lung diseases. He rattled the 
skeletons in the cupboards of the rich fashionable folk, who congre¬ 
gated at his prayer meetings, by reminding them of these facts. Not 
satisfied with it, he sent two members of his party lo visit the filthy, 
ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, smoky hovels of ihe poor, crawling with 
vermin, and published their report in Harijan. He pleaded with the 
moneyed folk to build a Dkarmasha/a or Musafukham (free travellers’ 
inn) where the poor could stay and have the benefit of the cool hill 
climate: “U is a sad commentary that in this poor country where 
according (0 books poverty carries with it a certain dignity, in public 
places the poor are treated almost with contempt and they are made 
to pay for receiving it.” 31 

“What would you do if you were made a dictator of India for 
one day?” a foreign Press correspondent asked Gandhiji during his 
stay at Mussoorie, 

“I would not accept it in the first place,” replied Gandhiji. 
“But if I did become a dictator for one day, I would spend it in clean¬ 
ing the stables of the Viceroy’s House that the hovels of the Harijans 
in Delhi arc.” 33 

“Suppose they continued your dictatorship for the second day?” 

“The second day would be a prolongation of the first.” 

“You have brought us to the threshold of independence,” re¬ 
marked another friend. “You will of course give entire credit for 
it to Ahimsa. But we feel that we have derived more strength from 
truth, than from your Ahimsa.” 

“You are wrong in thinking . . . that the country lias derived 
more strength from truth than from Ahimsa," replied Gandhiji. “On 
the contrary, I am firmly convinced that whatever progress the country 
has made, is due to its adoption of Ahimsa as its method of struggle.” 33 

“I mean the country has not understood your Ahimsa but it has 
understood truth and that has filled it with strength,” rejoined the 
friend. 

“It is just the contrary,” replied Gandhiji. “There is so much 
of untruth in the country. I feel suffocated sometimes. I am convinced, 
therefore, that it must be the practice of Ahimsa alone, however 
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faulty, that has brought us so far. Moreover, I have not given truth 
the second place. ...” 

“Nevertheless, your emphasis is always on Ahimsa. You have 
made propagation of non-violence the mission of your life.” 

“There again you arc wrong. Ahimsa is not the goal. Truth is 
the goal. But we have no means of realising truth in human relation¬ 
ship except through the practice ol Ahimsa. . . . Ahimsa being 
the means we are naturally more concerned with it in our everyday 
life. It is Ahimsa, therefore, that our masses have to be educated 
in. Education in truth follows from it as a natural end.” 

On the 7th June, Gandhiji returned to Delhi after a drive of 
about 175 miles at mid-night. At the Jumna bridge his car was stopped 
by the sentry on duty. “Who is in the car?” the sentry enquired 
thrusting his head into the car window. “Il’s the King of the poor 
of India,” replied the Sikh driver! “Pass on,” said the sentry with 
a reverent bow. 

* # & 

When the Working Committee met on the 8th June, it was learnt 
that Sir Stafford Gripps hacl seen Jinnah and the latter was agreeable 
to the formation of a Coalition Interim Government consisting of the 
fittest persons without any reference to parity. In an interview with 
Gandhiji on the nth June, the Viceroy suggested that the Congress 
and the Muslim League should meet to lix up names jointly for a 
Coalition Government at the Centre on that basis. Gandhiji wel¬ 
comed the Viceroy’s proposal. He suggested that they should be men 
of “proved ability and incorruptibility”; 34 none should talk of parity; 
they should agree to be. closeted in a room, and no-one should go 
out till an agreement was reached. In the absence of agreement 
between the parties in spite of all effort, the Viceroy should examine 
the merits of the respective lists of the two parties and accept either 
the one or the other, “not an amalgam” of the two. 

But another difficulty now cropped up. Jinnah was not prepared 
to sit at. the same table with the Congress President, who was a non- 
League Muslim. Hindus were “enemies” but non-League Muslims 
were traitors; he could not treat with “traitors”! The Congress on 
its part was not prepared to have any negotiations with Jinnah on 
these terms. The Viceroy suggested as a way out that the Maulana 
Saheb, the Congress President, should be represented at the proposed 
conference by Pandit Nehru, Gandhiji advised the Congress to agree 
to this for the sake of a settlement provided it was made clear that 
Pandit Nehru went there only as the Maulana Saheb’s mouthpiece. 

On the 12th June at noon, Pandit Nehru went to the Viceroy 
for the proposed conference. But Jinnah did not turn up. Pandit 
Nehru showed to the Viceroy the Congress list of proposed names 
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for the Interim Government. But in the talk that ensued, to Pandit 
Nehru’s surprise the Viceroy again in effect harked back to parity. 
In a letter to Lord Wavell next day, Gandhiji wrote: “You arc a 
very great soldier — a daring soldier. Dare to do the right. You 
must make your choice of one horse or the other. So far as I can 
see, you will never succeed in riding two at the same time. Choose 
the names submitted either by the Congress or the League. For 
God’s sake do not make an incompatible mixture and in trying to 
do so produce a fearful explosion,” 

But Lord Waved was not made of that stuff. In their first meet¬ 
ing at Simla in 1945, Gandhiji had confided to him his fond hope 
that he would meet in the soldier-Viceroy Wordsworth’s “Happy 
Warrior”: 

’Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill. 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows. 

At the end of their meeting Lord Waved presented to Gandhiji 
a copy of Other Men’s Flowers — an anthology of poetry compiled by 
himself, Gandhiji eagerly thumbed through its pages on his return 
to his residence looking for his favourite. Lo, and behold! (was it 
mere coincidence?) “Character of the Happy Warrior” was not 
in it! 

In the course of a very personal letter Gandhiji wrote to Sir 
Stafford Gripps: 

You arc handling the most difficult task of your life. As I 
set' it, the Mission is playing with fire. If you have courage you 
will do what I suggested from the very beginning . , . you will 
not be able to have your calcc and eat it. You will have to choose 
between the two — the Muslim League and the Congress, both 
your creations. . . , Coquetting now with the Congress, now 
with the League and again with the Congress, wearing yourself 
away, will not do. Either you swear by what is right or by what 
the exigencies of British policy may dictate. In either case bravery 
is required. Only stick to the programme. Stick to your dates 
even though heavens may fall. Leave by the 16th (June) whether 
you allow the Congress to form a coalition or the League. If 
you think that the accumulated British wisdom must know better 
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than these two creations of yours I have nothing to ackl. But 

I have fancied that you arc not cast in that mould.' 11 

The lcLter ended with the advice: “Bury yourselves in private 
life, unless the brave Biitish announcement made is hiKillcct to the 
Indian hope. A word to the wise.” 

Sir Stafford replied: “I can assure you, neither I nor my 
colleagues lack courage to act but we want to temper that courage with 
prudeme .” i6 (Italics mine). Referring to the advice that Gandhiji had 
given him on various occasions, viz., “to show infinite patience in 
dealing with these difficult matters”, Sir Stafford prof ceded: “(lei t. duly 
I shall never put my desire to return home and rest before my deter¬ 
mination to leave nothing undone which may help a solution of 
the difficult problems here. ... I shall have great hope that before 
we leave India, wc may have helped tovvauls a settlement of the 
problem.” 

Gandhiji’s mind was full of dark forebodings. Things seemed to 
be going awry. Was it the secret force of the Civil Seiviee working 
as before to sabotage the intentions of the Cabinet Delegation? At 
the 1945 Simla Conference the Viceroy had admitted that the Congress 
had acted on the square. All the minorities were then in tune with 
the Congress. Gandhiji had advised giving it to the Congress if 1 he 
League was not willing to shoulder the burden. But it was not done 
and the conference was allowed to frz/le out. Anti now again they 
were uselessly prolonging the agony by trying to bring the League 
and the Congress together. It was beyond them. 

The Indian National Army had discovered for themselves that 
brought face to face with the realities, under conditions of indepen¬ 
dence, they thought and acted altogether differently from the way 
which they had been taught was inherent in Indian character. 'The 
communal problem was completely liquidated in the Indian National 
Army ranks. The vain labours of the Cabinet Mission had proved 
its converse. Had not he often written that true flinclu-Muslim unity 
could not be expected while the third party was there? “The slaves 
and their masters are both in an unnatural state,” he remarked in 
one of his prayer discourses. “They cannot think and act naturally.” 37 
In the course of a talk with a friend, he remarked: “A nameless 
fear has seized me. ... As a result I feel paralysed. But 1 will not 
corrupt your mincl by communicating my unsupported suspicion to 
you.” 38 He likened the Cabinet Mission to a mother who secs that 
her child is dying. “Still she does not give, up hope. She keeps on 
trying the prescriptions of doctors, physicians and quacks — now of 
the one, then of the other, then of a third till the last moment.” 39 
Similarly, the Mission did not wish to give up hope. 

The statement of the President of ihe European Association on 
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the 131k.June was the hist warning of the rocks ahead. The Euro¬ 
peans believed, the statement said, that they had “obligations and 
contributions to make in constitution-making” and that they were 
going to exercise their right. 40 But if the Congress and the League 
made a joint appeal to them, they might agree to a reduction in their 
quota! 

“No less a person than ihe President of the European Associa¬ 
tion has exhibited (ho lion’s paw,” commented Gandhiji in Harijan 41 
“Let it be understood,” he remarked at the prayer gathering on the 
rqth June, “there is no question of going to them with the beggar’s 
bowl.” Nor was the past record of the Europeans such as to inspire 
confidence. They had all along used (heir vote to uphold the British 
power and acted as a wedge between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Apart from the question of legalities, decency and good grace required 
that they should abstain from interference in the affairs of the people 
of India either by voting for the selection of candidates for the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly or by standing as candidates. Referring to the Cabinet 
Mission’s plea that they had no control over the Europeans, Gandhiji 
wrote: 


The British power in India has four arms — the official 
military,' the official civil, the unofficial civil and the unofficial 
military. So, when the ruling class speaks of the unofficial Euro¬ 
peans as not being under their control, it is nonsense. The offi¬ 
cial exists for the non-official. The former would have no work 
if the latter did not exist. The British flag came in the wake of 
British commerce. The whole of India is an occupied country. 
... It is the straw which shows the way the wind is blowing. 
. . . The unreasonable performance of the European Associa¬ 
tion ... is the greatest disturbing factor to shake die faith in 
the reality of the Mission’s work. . . . Will the gun-protected 
Europeans of India silence their guns and stake their fortunes 
. . . purely on the goodwill of the masses of India? . . . They 
have been made to look so foolish in their latest statement as 
to say that they would refrain from voting for themselves but 
would use their votes for electing their henchmen wearing the 
Indian skin. They would, if they could, repeat the trick, which 
has enabled them, a handful, to strangle the dumb millions of 
India. How long will this agony last! 42 

According to his wont he did not allow the grass to grow under 
his feet. He began to collect and publish legal opinions on the 
constitutional impropriety of the European participation in the work 
of constitution-making. The first was from Shiva Narayan, Advocate 
of Delhi, who till then was comparatively unknown in high 
legal circles. “Who is this Shiva Narayan? Never heard of him!” 
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remarked the sophisticated politicians in the Capital to each other 
raising their brows! Gandhiji had a quiet laugh. What did it 
matter who he was? It was his legal opinion that mattered and the 
fact that it was the first in the field. In quick succession followed 
legal opinions of D. N. Bahadurji, Sir Alladi Krislinaswamy, K. M. 
Munshi and Bakshi Tckchand — all of them legal luminaries of the 
first order. That effectively scotched the European Association’s 
arrogant claim, but there was no formal retraction nor was there 
any definite assurance from the Cabinet Delegation beyond what they 
had already given. “Wc cannot depend upon grace or goodwill where 
rights are concerned,” wrote the Congress President finally to the 
Viceroy on 14th June, and there the matter was left to rest. 

Remained the difficulty about parity. The Muslims constituted a 
little over one-fourth of the entire population of India. According to 
the democratic principle, they could claim less than one-third of the 
total representation. But the Muslim League argued that the Muslims 
were not a minority but a “nation” and as such must have a parity 
of representation with the majority community, irrespective of their 
numerical strength in any Government that might be formed. The 
Muslim League’s demand for parity was a natural corollary to what 
was known as the “two-nation theory” of the League, which the 
Congress had repudiated in toto. Constitutionally it was a device to 
rationalise the irrational demand of a minority to be put on a par 
with the majority in a democratic set-up. In the 194.5 Simla formula 
parity had been introduced between “caste Hindus and Muslims”. 
Now it was between the Muslim League and the Congress. There 
was, however, this important difference that whereas previously the 
Muslim quota of 5 was to include one non-Lcaguc Muslim, now all 
the Muslims were to be members of the Muslim League. Further, 
since as a nationalist organisation, the Congress was in honour bound 
to reserve one seat out of its quota of 6 for a nationalist Muslim and 
another for a Scheduled Caste representative, this would have reduced 
the community that constituted the majority in the country to a mino¬ 
rity of 4. in an Interim Government of 13 members! “We are unable 
to agree to this proposal,” wrote the Congress President to the Vi¬ 
ceroy on the 14th June. “If the position about the European vote and 
‘parity’ remains, my Committee arc reluctantly compelled to inform 
you that they will not be able to assist you in the difficult task ahead.” 

7 


The Congress President’s letter of 14th June to the Viceroy 
marked the close of the Cabinet Mission’s negotiations for the 
formation of an Interim Government. For some time past Gandhiji 
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had again been seized by a restlessness. Looking over the pages of 
my diary ot those fateful days, I find the following under the date 
15 th June: 

Again, Bapu is in the grip of his “instinct”! For the last 
tluec days he has been feeling that things are going wrong. 
Everybody, including the Viceroy, seems to be afraid of Jinnah 
and vainly hying to please him at any price. They admit that 
his position is untenable yet the blame is laid at the door of 
the Congress! Giipps seems to be isolated from his colleagues. 

1 lie reference was to Gundhiji’s uncanny intuition which often 
gave him a premonition of things to come contrary to all outward 
indications. 

On the 16th June, the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission issued 
a statement abandoning further negotiations and setting forth their 
own proposal for the formation of an Interim Government. Accord¬ 
ingly, invitations were issued to fourteen persons of whom six 
were Hindu members of the Congress (one being a member of the 
Scheduled Casio), live Muslims of the Muslim League and three 
representatives of the minority communities, viz., one Sikh, one 
Indian Christian and one Parsi. 

Lord Wavcll sent an advance copy of the statement to Gandhiji. 
In the list of names all the five Muslim names were identical with 
the list furnished by the League, but in the names furnished by the 
Congress changes had been made without consultation with the 
Congress. 'Flic name of Sarat Chandra Bose was removed and that 
of Harekrushna Mahtab, who was under Congress discipline, sub¬ 
stituted in its place. The Congress had included the name of a woman 
member of the Congress in its list, who was also an Indian Chri¬ 
stian (Rajkuinari Ainril Kaur) but her name was not there. Dr. 
Zakir Husain, whom the Congress wanted to include as its nominee 
in the Government as a nationalist Muslim, was not taken. The 
Congress had objected to the inclusion of Abdur Rab Nishtar in the 
League’s list of five, from the very beginning, as he had been defeat¬ 
ed in the 1946 election. But the objection was overruled by the Vice¬ 
roy. The original figure of 13 had been raised to 14 on the insistence 
by the Congress but the 14U1 name in the Viceroy’s list was a Govern¬ 
ment official N. P. Engineer, the Advocate General, who had figured 
as the Prosecution Counsel in the Indian National Army trials. It, 
too, had been included without any consultation with the Congress. 

In his after-prayer address on the 16th June Gandhiji pleaded 
for patience, There were, he remarked, two ways of looking at a pic¬ 
ture. They could look at the bright side or at the dark. Personally, 
he believed in .looking at the bright side. Thus regarded, what appe- 
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ared to be blemishes in the Viceregal announcement would be 
seen to be really its beauty. “You should bear with the Mission, loo. 
They have inherited the tradition of imperialism which (hey cannot 
outgrow all at once. . . . We must not blame them for not throwing 
it overboard overnight. Let us trust their bona jides. Let us not act 
upon mere suspicion.” 

At night he woke up at half past one and dictated for the Work¬ 
ing Committee the draft of a letter to the Vic eroy. He particularly 
emphasised in it four points: (1) The League being avowedly a 
Muslim organisation could not include any non-Muslim representative 
in its list; (2) the Congress as a nationalist organisation must have 
the right to include a Congress Muslim in its list; (3) the League 
could not have any say in the selection of any names outside those 
belonging to its quota of five Muslims. This would mean that, in the 
event of a vacancy occurring among the seats allotted to the minori¬ 
ties, the Congress alone would have the right to select names to fill 
up the vacancies as it claimed to represent all .sections by right of 
seivice; and (4) in action, the Interim Government should be regard¬ 
ed as being responsible to the elected representatives in the Assembly. 

The Working Committee, however, in its afternoon session next 
day, put Gandhiji’s draft practically into cold storage. They were not 
enamoured of the Viceroy’s proposal but they did not want to say 
“No” to it*. The difficulty created by the substitution of Ilarekruslma 
Mahlab’s name for that of Sarat Hose could he remedied without 
difficulty as Mahlab was a Congressman and would abide by the 
Congress advice. The non-inelusion of a nationalist Muslim could 
similarly be rectified by putting a nationalist Muslim in tbe place of 
one Hindu member on the Congress list, although it would reduce 
the majority community to a minority in the Interim Government. 
The difficulty about the European vole was partially overcome when 
the European Association announced that it would refrain from par¬ 
ticipating in the elections to the Constituent Assembly. As regards 
the power of the Interim Government, although Lord Waved hi his 
letter of the 30th May to the Congress President had denied that 
he had at any time stated in the course of negotiations that the Interim 
Government would have the same powers as a Dominion Cabinet, 
he had gone on to assure him in the course of the same letter that 
“His Majesty’s Government would treat, the new Interim Government 
with the same close consultation and consideration as a Dominion 
Government”: 

Most liberal intentions may be almost unrecognisable 
when they have to be expressed in a formal document. I have 
no doubt thaL if you are prepared to trust me, we shall be able 
to cooperate in a manner which will give India a sense of freedom 
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from external control and will prepare (her) for complete freedom 

as soon as the new constitution is made. 

In view of the friendly tone ol the Viceroy’s appeal and the im¬ 
pending crises — food crisis and a railway strike in the offing — with 
which the country was [need, the Working Committee did not deem it fit 
to stretch the remaining issues to the bieaking point. A tentative decis¬ 
ion acceptine the scheme of the Interim Government, as it then emer¬ 
ged, was accordingly taken in the Working Committee meeting on 
the 18th June and a dralt resolution was framed to that effect. But 
it was not communicated to the Viceroy as the Working Committee 
wanted to consult Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan — who was expected 
to arrive the next day — particularly in regard to the inclusion of 
Ahdur Rab Nishtar’s name in the Muslim League list. But the next 
day Pandit Nehru left for Kashmir, where the trial of Sheikh Abdullah 
was pending, Sheikh Abdullah was President of the Kashmir National 
Confer cnee — a nationalist organisation affiliated to the All-India 
States Peoples’ Conference of which Pandit Nehru was the President. 
Some members of the Working Committee also left. Delhi the same 
day, as they felt that their work in Delhi was as good as over. But 
then a sudden dramatic development took place. The Statesman 
published the substance of a letter written by Jinnah to Loid Wavell 
in which he had asked fora number of assurances in regard to the 
Interim Government some of which were wholly new and to which the 
Congress could never agree. The Congress President thereupon wrote 
to the Viceroy to ask for the text of Jinnah’s letter and the Viceroy’s 
reply. Among the assurances given by the Viceroy to Jinnah, in his letter 
of 20th June, 1946, one was to the effect that no change in the principle 
would be made in the list of names without the consent of the two 
major parties. This meant that the Congress could not nominate a nation¬ 
alist Muslim even within its quota without the consent of the League. 
The other assurance given by the Viceroy to Jinnah was that if any 
vacancy occurred among the minority scats (including the Scheduled 
Castes) both the major parties would be consulted before filling 
the vacancy. 'Phis gave to the Muslim League virtual power of veto 
in the selection of the representative of even the Scheduled Castes, who 
were an integral part of Hindu society and were treated as such by 
the Viceroy and further linked by him with the Congress when in his 
letter of 15th June to the Congress President he had denied that 
there was either League-Congress parity or parity between the Hindus 
and Muslims in the basis of the Interim Government proposed by 
the Cabinet Delegation and himself, as there would be in it six 
Congressmen (including one Scheduled Caste) to five representatives 
of the Muslim League and six Hindus (five caste Plindus plus one 
Scheduled Caste) as against five Muslims. But now parity was again 
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being brought back by the back door after it luid categorically been 
repudiated in theory. Under Wavcll-Jinnah understanding, it seemed, 
the Scheduled Caste representative was considered as falling outside 
either the Hindu quota or the Congress quota. How could otherwise the 
Muslim League have a say in his selection? The effect of this would be 
to establish parity not only between the Congress and the League but 
also between caste Hindus and Muslims, giving to the Congress the 
status of not even a Hindu organisation but a “caste Hindu” orga¬ 
nisation ! 

The feeling thereupon grew in the Working Committee that the 
Viceroy was acting in a partisan manner if not actually in alliance with 
the League. This feeling was further strengthened when on the 22nd,June, 
the Viceroy in a letter to the Congress President askecl the Congress 
not to press their demand for the inclusion of a Muslim of their choice 
among the representatives of the Congress: “For reason of which you 
are well aware it is not possible for the Cabinet Mission or myself to 
accept this request.” This was in glaring contrast wiLh the reply which 
he had given to the Congress President on the 15th June when the 
Congress had taken exception to a League nominee for the Interim 
Government: “I cannot accept the right of the Congress to object to 
names put forward by the Muslim League, any more than I would 
accept similar objections from the other side.” 

Gandhiji did not think in terms of the balance of power. With 
him it was a fundamental issue. Congress had always claimed 10 be a 
national organisation. It could not barter for any tactical reasons its 
right and duty to represent all communities and classes, without 
committing political suicide. Similarly, it could not let down for poli¬ 
tical gain its tried and faithful friends. Such opportunism would sap 
its moral being and inevitably prove fatal. To gain the world at the 
cost of one’s soul was a bad bargain. But the Working Committee 
had its own difficulties. To quote from my diary again: 

jNew Delhi , 19th June, 1946 

In order to include a nationalist Muslim in the Cabinet it would 
be necessary for the Congress to drop a Hindu name. If an outstand¬ 
ing figure like Maulana Saheb for instance is put there, nobody would 
object even though it would reduce the Hindu quota. But the 
Maulana feels a delicacy about it and has absolutely refused in spite 
of Bapu’s personal pleading. 

Bapu gave a final notice to the Working Committee today that 
if they agreed to the non-inclusion of a nationalist Muslim ancl the 
inclusion of the name of N. P. Engineer, which the Viceroy had foist- 
cd upon them, he would have nothing to do with the whole business 
and leave Delhi. 
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During the week following upon the publication of the Viceregal 
statement of 16th June, the capital was turned into a seething cauldron 
of speculations and rumours. AnxieLy rose to fever pitch towards 
the close and hopes and fears alternated in quick succession. The 
following entries from my diary will tell the rest of the story: 

New Delhi , 20th June, 1946 
Bapu again reiterated his stand in the Working Committee in 
regard to the inclusion of a nationalist Muslim. The Sardar strongly 
supported him and told the members that they dared not make terms 
with the Cabinet Mission by repudiating Bapu. In the end it was deci¬ 
ded to send Bapu’s draft letter to the Cabinet Mission. In the mean¬ 
time news came that the Kashmir Government had arrested Pandit 
Nehru. Wires were sent to the absent members — Shankarrao Deo, 
Govind Ballabh Pant and Narendra Dev — to call them back. 

Between 1.30 and 2.45 p.m. Cripps came and saw Bapu. Bapu 
again urged upon him that the Cabinet Mission must choose between 
the one or the other party, not attempt an amalgam; the Cabinet 
Mission were pursuing a wrong course. Cripps was apologetic. It 
would be difficult to begin anew after having come so far; Jinnah 
would not listen, and so on. In the end Bapu told him that in that case 
the Cabinet Mission could go the way they liked; he would have 
nothing to do with it. 

New Delhi, 21st June, 1946 
Bapu’s draft was again discussed in the Working Committee. 
Bapu warned the members that they would not gain anything by 
entering on their new venture on bended knee. He reiterated his opi¬ 
nion that if the Cabinet Mission dicl not accept their conditions, it 
would be better to let the Muslim League form a National Govern¬ 
ment at the Centre during the interim period. 

The Maulana Saheb sent a wire to the Kashmir Government 
that Jawaharlal’s presence was badly needed in the deliberations of 
the Working Committee. He also sent a message to the Viceroy re¬ 
questing him to make arrangements for suitable transport to enable 
him to return to Delhi. The Viceroy has accordingly sent necessary 
instructions to the Resident. Later, news came that Kashmir Darbar 
had provided plane and motor transport for Jawaharlal’s return. 

In the evening Bapu told the Sardar that negotiations for the in¬ 
clusion of a nationalist Muslim in the Cabinet should be conducted 
not by the Maulana Saheb but someone else as the Maulana Saheb 
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being himself a nationalist Muslim might feel it embarrassing to carry 
the insistence to its logical end. 

New Delhi, 22nd June, 1946 

Sudhir Ghosh saw Cripps. He reported that Cripps had told him 
that the Congress stand in regard to the inclusion of a nationalist 
Muslim was absolutely logical and legitimate but could not the Work¬ 
ing Committee waive it? They had proceeded on a written assurance 
which they had received from the Maulana Saheb that the Working 
Committee would not stick out on that point. And now they felt 
themselves placed in an awkward position. On Sudhir asking why 
they could not entrust the power to the League if the Congress de¬ 
clined to accept it on the Cabinet Mission’s terms, Cripps replied that 
they did not feel that the League by itself could be entrusted with it. 

“Then why not entrust it to the Congress?” 

“For that we shall need the authority of H.M.G.” 

“Could not that be done from here?” 

“No, that would require personal discussion.” 

At noon, a letter was received from Lhc Viceroy asking the. Con¬ 
gress President not to press the demand about the inclusion of a Muslim 
of their choice among the representatives of the Congress in the Inter¬ 
im Government. It achieved what Bapu’s pci suasion had failed to do 
so far. On the question being put to the vote in the Working Commi¬ 
ttee all except one were opposed to the acceptance of power on those 
terms. 


New Delhi, 23rd J une, 194.6 
In the Working Committee meeting in the afternoon Bapu put 
forth his emphatic view that the Congress should keep out of the Inter¬ 
im Government but go into the Constituent Assembly as it was purely 
an elective body whose representative character was admitted even 
by the British Governmeni. The Viceroy could not interfere with its 
working — he could not even sit in it as a matter of right. If the 
worst came to the worst, it could be turned into a rebel body, ... In 
the alternative, lie saw no possibility of giving a fight, as the requisite 
atmosphere of non-violence was not forthcoming. Personally, he could 
not even think of launching civil disobedience, etc, 

While he was proceeding in this strain, Rajendra Babu read out 
a telegram which he had received from Assam, drawing attention to 
the form which the Viceroy’s Reforms Office had issued to the Speak¬ 
ers of the various Provincial Assemblies for the election of members to 
the Constituent Assembly. Among other things it required the candidates 
to declare that they would be “willing to serve as representatives of 
the Province for purposes of paragraph 19 of the statement” of 16th 
May of the Cabinet Mission. Para 19 contained the disputed clauses 
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relating to the formation of groups. The Sarclar also hacl received a 
similar message from B. G. Kher, the Chief Minister of Bombay: If the 
Congress candidates signed the declaration would it not commit them to 
the principle of giouping and voting in the Section, as laid down in 
para 19? On reading the text Rapu exclaimed: “Even the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly plan now stinks. I am afraid, we cannot touch it. 3 ’ 

Referring Lo the new hitch in the course of the prayer discourse 
in the evening Bapu remarked: “A single drop of poison can convert 
a pot of nectar into a fatal draught. It grieves me to see that the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly is being killed by the underlings of the veiy 
people who had given it birth.” He exculpated the aulhoi's of the 
Stale Paper unless it was found later Lhat they had known that such 
inst 1 actions were issued. He still clung to the hope that it was only 
an enor and would soon be rectified. 

In the evening Rajkumari Amrit Kaur went to see Abell, the 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy. Abell said that Jinnali was very ob¬ 
stinate. But what could they do! They had to take him along. He 
showed her the letter received from the Congress which apparently 
seemed Lo have been written without the knowledge of the Working 
Committee. It was only on receiving that letter that they had conceded 
Jinnah’s demands for the sake of a settlement. How could they be 
blamed for it ? He hoped that the Congress would not carry its in¬ 
sistence to the breaking point. 

New Delhi , 24th June, 1946 

Fates seem to have been furiously at work yesterday. In the morn¬ 
ing while returning to Birla House from the silent prayer meeting, 
after dropping Bapu at Bhangi Colony, the Sardar’s car crossed that 
of Lord Pcthick-Lawrence coining from the opposite direction. Lord 
Pcthick-Lawrence had gone straight from the silent prayer to Birla 
House to meet the Sardar but did not find him there. He recognised 
the Sardar’s car, took the Sardar into his own and whisked him 
away to his residence, where they had half an hour’s talk. 

At noon Lord Perhick-Lawrence and Mr. A, V. Alexander joined 
the Sardar at lunch at Birla House. Rajaji also was present. In the 
afternoon the Sardar, the Maulana, Pandit Nehru and Rajendra 
Babu had a meeting with the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy. 

In the morning today, when Sudhlr came to see Bapu, he said 
that last night he had seen Cripps. The latter had told him that they 
had decided that if the Congress accepted the long term plan and 
rejected the short term proposal, all that the Cabinet Mission had done 
under the 16th June declaration for the formation of an Interim Gov¬ 
ernment would be scrapped and a de novo attempt made for the same. 
They invited Bapu and Sardar to meet them. They seem to have made 
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up their mind Lo clear up the mess created by the assurances given 
to Jinnah by Lord Waved. 

At seven a.m. Bapu accompanied by Sardar arid Sudhir went to 
meet the Cabinet Mission. Today being his day of silence conversation 
on his part was carried on by scribbling short slips, which read as 
follows: 


1 understood that you proposed to scrap the whole plan ol 
Interim Government as it had gone up to now and consider the 
situation de novo. 

Then if you say that you will form a Government out of the 
acceptances it won’t work as far as I can see. If you arc not in 
a desperate hurry anti if you would discuss the thing with me, I 
would gladly do so after I have opened my lips, i.e,, after 8 p.m. 
Meanwhile you should have if you do not mind the Working 
Committee letter of rejection of the proposal contained in the 
Viceroy’s letter of 22nd instant. In my opinion that letter puts a 
new appearance on the Interim Government. The object of the 
Working Committee so far as I know is to help the Mission, not 
to hinder it except when its project results in the Working Comm¬ 
ittee committing suicide. Sudhir’s talk led me to sec light through 
the prevailing darkness. But is there really light? 

As to the Constituent Assembly, I was quite clear up to 
yesterday afternoon that the (longross should work the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to the best of its ability. But the rules I read yes¬ 
terday have revolutionised my mentality. There is a serious flaw. 
I accuse nobody. But a Haw is a flaw. The three parties must not 
work with three minds and hope for success. 

Then you should not isolate a particular section from the 
whole. Why not say "under the State Paper as a whole”? 

However I would gladly discuss this question also with you 
in the evening. I am sorry to cause you all this trouble. I only 
hope that you perceive my object in all this effort. 

After the meeting, the Sardar asked to be dropped at the resid¬ 
ence of the Maulana. On the way he asked Bapu: "There is a meeting 
of the Working Committee; what am I to tell them?” Bapu ans¬ 
wered that he was not satisfied with the talk with the Cabinet Mission. 
The Sardar was irritated. “You raised doubts as regards para 19 
They have given a clear assurance on that. What more clo you 
want?” Bapu scribbled in reply: “During our meeting when Cripps 
said to me that if we were apprehensive about the wording of 
the instructions issued by the Reforms Office they could delete the 
reference to para 19 and substitute in its place the words ‘lbr 
the purpose of the declaration of the 16th May’, Lord Pethick-Lawre- 
nce immediately intervened and said: ‘No, that presents difficulty.’” 
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The Sardar dissented. Bapu asked Sudhir. Sudhir confirmed Bapu’s 
version but added that his own impression was that they were pre¬ 
pared to concede what Bapu had asked for. 

The Maulana Saheb after hearing the report of the meeting with 
the Cabinet Mission took both Bapu and Sardar to the Working Co¬ 
mmittee where there was a prolonged discussion. The Sardar said 
that they were under a promise to give their decision to the Cabinet 
Mission that afternoon. Bapu dissented. In a series of scribbled slips 
lie suggested that they should postpone their decision till he met the 
Cabinet Delegation in the evening and obtained further clarification 
from them. Finally he scribbled: “There is no question of my feelings 
being hurt. I am against deciding this issue today but you are free to 
decide as you like.” 

The Cabinet Mission had asked for the final decision of the Con¬ 
gress and the League on their proposals to be conveyed to them by 
a o’clock. At noon someone from the Viceroy’s House rang up Pandit 
Nehru to say that the Working Committee’s reply should be sent at 
once. Pandit Nehru rang up the Sardar who replied that he saw no 
reason for hurry and asked Suclhir to contact Mr. Blaker of the 
Cabinet Mission staff and say that such impatient insistence would 
needlessly spoil matters. Bapu on being informed of it drafted a short 
interim reply to be sent straightaway and suggested that the Cabinet 
Delegation should be informed that a detailed letter would follow. 
This was done. Afterwards it was learnt that the overzealous official, 
who had sent the telephone message, presumably to help the Muslim 
League, who were waiting for the Congress decision ( See Chapter 
IX, Section 2), had acted without authority and was pulled up for it. 

In the afternoon meeting of the Working Committee Bapu asked 
me to read out a note which he had written for the Working Committee. 
In it he pointed out that the Constituent Assembly had no dejure autho¬ 
rity, as it did not bear the imprimatur of the Parliament. It was based 
only on a recommendation of the Cabinet. Mission. “Their recommenda¬ 
tion will remain in their mouths or on the printed paper. We shall have 
no authority even to order a constable if there is a row in the Constituent 
Assembly. This is a dangerous situation. There must be the impri¬ 
matur of the Parliament and real power in the Central Government 
before we can make anything of the Constituent Assembly. The 
imprimatur of the Parliament would clear the way for the Chairman 
of the Constituent Assembly (by making the issue adjudicable) in 
case he wants to refer a point of major importance to the Federal 
Court for decision,” 

In the course of the discussion that followed, the Sardar pressed 
with great vigour his view that the explanation given by the Cabinet 
Mission in regard to the form, issued by the Reforms Office was 
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quite adequate and the Congress could not postpone giving its deci¬ 
sion forthwith without damaging its prestige. Bapn scribbled: “My 
mind is in a fog. ... It centres round the insertion of reference to 
para 19 . . . and the meaning of ‘scrapping the whole plan’ (of the 
Interim Government). 5 ’ 'The Sardar lost patience, Bapn asked Sarat 
Bose and Rajendra Babu to give their legal opinion as to whether 
the declaration that had been issued to the Speakers of the Assemblies 
left the members, who might go into the Constituent Assembly after 
signing it, freedom of action in regard to para 19 of llie 1GU1 May 
plan. The opinion of Sarat Bose was Lhat reference to para 19 in the 
instructions did not Lake away from the members liberty of action 
since their acceptance of the State Taper was subject to the legal 
interpretation of the clauses in dispute. Rajendra Balm’s opinion was 
that para 19 did not make grouping compulsory. It only gave 
Provinces freedom to form groups as was clear from the lan¬ 
guage of the document itself. In regard to having the imprimatur of 
the Parliament on the State Paper, Pandit Nehru fell that it would be 
a “limiting process” and restrict the scope of interpretation. ( For 
this the Congress had to pay a heavy price. See Chapter X.V 11 I.) 

* ;lt 

For once fear has proved a liar. The Cabinet Mission issued an 
elucidation in the evening that the form which the members of the 
Constituent Assembly were required to sign did not bind them down 
to frame a constitution in terms of para 19. The pledge they had to 
sign required them only to cooperate in framing a new constitution 
for India. 

Hi Hi 

At 8 pan. when Bapu’s silence ended, he and the Sardar met the 
Viceroy and the members of the Cabinet Mission at: the Viceroy’s 
House. On returning from there the Sardar again asked Bapu: “Were 
you satisfied?” Bapu replied: “On the contrary my suspicion has 
deepened. I suggest that hereafter you should guide the Working Com¬ 
mittee.” The Sardar replied: “Nothing of the sort. lam not going 
to say a word. You yourself tell them whatever you want.” 

* Hi * 

At xo pan. Bapu wrote a letter to Cripps: “I would far rather 
not write this note. ... In spite of the readiness ... of the Working 
Committee to go in for the Constituent Assembly I would not be able 
to advise the leap in the dark., . . There is nothing but a vacuum after 
you throw all the commitments on the scrap heap, if you really do 
intend to do so, , . . The instructions to the Governors (issued by the 
Reforms Office), innocuous as they have proved to be, have opened up 
a dreadful vista. I, therefore, propose to advise the Working Committee 
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not to accept the long term proposition without its being connected 
with the Interim Government. I must not act against my 
instinct. ...” 


New Delhi, 25th June, 1946 

At 8 a.m. Bapu went to attend the Working Committee meeting. 
He askccl me to read out the note which he had written to Cripps last 
night, lie then addressed them very briefly: “I admit defeat. You are 
not bound to act upon my unsupported suspicion. You should follow 
my intuition only if it appeals to your reason. Otherwise you should 
take an independent course. I shall now leave with your permission. 
You should follow the dictates of your reason.” 

A hush fell over the gathering. Nobody spoke for some time. The 
Maulana Sahcb with his unfailing alertness at once Look in the situat¬ 
ion. “What do you desire? Is there any need to detain Bapu any 
further?” he asked. Everybody was silent. Everybody understood. In 
that hour of decision they had no use for Bapu. They decided to drop 
the pilot. Bapu returned to his residence. 

The Working Committee again met at noon and addressed a letter 
to the Cabinet Mission, rejecting the proposal for the formation of the 
Interim Government at the Centre and accepting the long term plan 
with its own interpretation of the disputed clauses. In spite of it 
they made Bapu to attend the afternoon session of the Working Comm¬ 
ittee. At noon the Cabinet Mission invited the members of the Working 
Committee to meet them. Bapu not being a member was not sent for 
and did not go. On their return nobody told Bapu a word about what 
had happened at the meeting! 


9 

The final phase of negotiations with the Cabinet Mission marked 
the beginning of that cleavage between Gandhiji and some of his closest 
colleagues which in the final phase of the transfer of power left them 
facing different ways. They had come very near to one another in the 
earlier phase of the negotiations. Practically all the important resolu¬ 
tions and drafts of the Working Committee were first conceived in 
Gandhiji’s brain and subsequently adopted or adapted by the 
Working Committee. There never was such complete accord again. 
Gandhiji’s attitude on the use of the British army for the maintenance 
of internal order; his insistence on being left alone to settle directly 
with the Muslim League after the British had quitted, even if it meant 
civil war rather than enter into a diplomatic deal with the British 
however favourable; his readiness to face chaos and anarchy in 
preference to peace imposed by British arms, not only remained 
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unchanged, they stiffened as time went by. The members of the 
Working Committee with their purely political approach, felt out of 
their depth in these uncharted waters. 

There were ol her points of difference, too, of a minor nature. Gandhiji 
was opposed to the Indian National Army personnel being pampered 
with money. He wanted them to convert themselves into ideal citizens 
and servants of the nation after the manner of Cromwell’s demobilised 
Ironsides, about whom it was said that in a few months after their 
demobilisation out of fifty thousand of them there remained not a 
trace indicating that the most formidable army in the world had just- 
been absorbed into the mass of the community. “The Royalists them¬ 
selves confessed that in every department of honest industry, the dis¬ 
carded warriors prospered beyond other men . . . none was charged 
with any theft or robbery. .. none was heard to ask an alms . . . (and) 
if a baker, a mason, or a waggoner attracted notice by his diligence 
and sobriety, he was in all probability one of Cromwell’s old soldiers.” 43 

Gandhiji was opposed to the Congress fighting the elections with 
funds. His advice was not followed. Later the I.N.A. question led to 
many complications. Some membeis of the I.N.A. even threatened 
violence. Similarly, some of the candidates, who had been nominated 
or supported by the Congress or helped with Congress funds were 
defeated in the elections and joined the Muslim League. One 
of them, Mian Ghulam Sarwar, later organised the Noakhali 
disturbances. 

Referring to an incident in the Working Committee on the last 
day at Delhi and a conversation he had with him in that behalf 
later Gandhiji wrote to Sardar Patel from Poona on the 1st July, 
1946: “I did not like our conversation today. It is nobody’s fault. 
The fault, if at all, is of the circumstances. What can you or I do for 
it? You go by your experience, I by mine. You know I have been at 
a loss to understand a number of things which you have done. ... You 
speak in the Committee with much heat. I do not like it. On top of 
it today came the question of the Constituent Assembly.... All this 
is not by way of complaint. But I see, we are drifting in different dire¬ 
ctions.” 

To this the Sardar replied: “What can Isay after your letter? I must 
be at fault. Only 1 cannot yet see it and that makes me fed unhappy, 

I do not want: to take a different path. . . . My own instincL was to the 
contrary but if I had not done what I did, the Congress would have 
been held to blame ailerwards. ... I do betray some heat when I 
speak in the Committee. . . , That is a temperamental defect. . , but 
there is nothing in it.” 

And so they maintained their unity in spite of their difference, 
each acting- according to his light and respecting the other all the 
more for it. 
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The Working Committee’s decision of 25th June did not solve the 
difficulty, for the Cabinet Mission adhered Lo their own interpreta¬ 
tion of the disputed clauses; but it enabled the difficulty to be shelved 
for the time being. The Cabinet Mission met and “decided” that the 
Congress decision was an acceptance of their 16lh May plan, and, 
therefore, both the Congress and the Muslim League had qualified 
for entering into the Interim Government. They, therefore, postponed 
further negotiations for the formation of the Interim Government for 
sometime and left Delhi for London on the 29th June. 

Those who were prematurely jubilant over what was blazoned 
as a rift between Gandhiji and the Working Committee were doom¬ 
ed to disappointment. They did not realise how non-violence works. 
Gandhiji spiritedly defended the Working Committee for acting 
according to its lights. His own darkness, he observed, indicated a lack 
of faith in God. “One, whose whole being is filled with God, should 
never experience darkness.” 44 What was more, he could not give re¬ 
asons for his fear. “Those whose function is to give lead to the country 
cannot afford to be guided by another’s unreasoned instinct. They 
cannot guide the destiny of the country unless they have the capacity 
to think for themselves and convince others by reason. The members 
of the Working Committee are the servants of the nation. They have 
no other sanction except the willing consent of the people whom they 
are out to serve., . . The people should follow the lead given by the 
Working Committee.” 43 

What was the nature of his suspicion, then, for which he could 
give no tangible reason, yet which he considered important enough 
lo present to his colleagues and the members of the Cabinet Dele¬ 
gation? What was its rationale? An inkling was provided by an inter¬ 
view which Louis Fischer, the American journalist and author, had 
with him on the 18th July: 

“If the Working Committee had reacted to your ‘groping in the 
dark’ they would have rejected the Cabinet Mission’s plan?” 

“Yes, but I did not let them.” 

“You mean you did not insist.” 

“More than that, I prevented them from following my instinct 
unless they also felt likewise. Dr. Rajendra Prasad asked me, ‘Does 
your instinct go so far that you would prevent us from accepting the 
long term proposals, whether we understand you or not?’ I said, 
*No, follow your reason since my own reason does not support my in¬ 
stinct,’ I myself have not fallowed my instinct unless my reason 
backed it.” 


£ 
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“But you have said that you follow your instinct when on occasions 
it speaks to you.” 

“Yes, but even in those cases my reason was able to lollow up 
my instinct. My reason failed my instinct on the long term 
proposal.” 

“Then why did you inject your ‘instinct’ into the political situa¬ 
tion?” 

“Because I was loyal to rny friends, because I also wanted to 
retain my faith in the bona jides of the Cabinet Mission. So I told the 
Cabinet Mission about my misgivings. I said to myself: Supposing 
they mean ill, they will feel ashamed. They will say, ‘lie says his ins¬ 
tinct tells him so, but we know the reason.’ Their guilty conscience 
will prick them.” 

“It did not... or do you mean to say there was nothing 
wrong?” 

“My instinct proved right. You do not know the subsequent 
history. It would have proved disastrous if Khcr (Bombay Chief 
Minister) had not insisted on getting all reference to para 19 (Tmuuaied 
from the form to be signed by the candidates for the Constituent 
Assembly.” 

He had no distrust of the members of the Cabinet Mission or the 
Viceroy, he explained to Norman Clilfin an olf-the-record interview 
on the 29th June, but he had distrust of “the way things have gone”. 
What he had told the Cabinet Delegation at the very threshold of 
their career had proved true. They were unaware of the difficulties 
they would have, to surmount. “They do not know them even now. . . . 
They have been brought up in one school of thought. With the 
greatest stretch of honesty they cannot think otherwise.” 

They admitted that the ideal course was to follow the democratic 
principle of handing over power to one or the other party. They 
agreed with him in principle that if they could nol trust the League 
they should put the trust squarely on the shoulders of the Congress 
and rely upon il to do the right thing by India as a whole. But they 
felL, as Sir Stafford put it in his letter of 20th July to Gandhiji, that 
in the circumstances in which they were placed, they must try “for 
the cooperation of both sides”; at another time “when the internal 
frictions were less” a different course might have been possible. They 
had, therefore, to follow not the best or the ideal course but the second 
best course “because the theoretically best is not practicable”. 

Their conclusion was unassailable if the assumption on which 
it was based was conceded. Underlying their attitude was the assump¬ 
tion that they could not divest themselves of the “moral obligation” 
to find a solution acceptable to both the parties before they could 
part with power. To Gandhiji this concern for the minorities was a 
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relic of imperialism, “unconscious if you like”, which the British 
Labour Government could noL shake off in spite of their leftist 
protestations. They had to discard it and “dare to do the right even 
though they displease some.” That could not be clone in the Imperial¬ 
istic way. 46 

Very signilicant to Gandhiji too was the hesitation which he had 
noticed in Lord Pelhick-Lawrence during his silent interview with the 
Cabinet Delegation on the morning of the 24th June. Did it indicate 
a mental reservation on their part that their own interpretation of 
the disputed clauses in their 16th May statement would be adhered 
to, as ultimately it was, in spite of everything? Was there a snag in it 
and were they deliberately allowing the Congress to blunder on in the 
dark? If so, it was dangerous. Whether the State Paper of 16th May 
came under the operation of the principles governing the interpreta¬ 
tion of Parliamentary statutes or State documents, where the intention 
is left to be inferred from the lext, or whether it fell under the category 
of contracts and agreements, where the “intention” of the parties det¬ 
ermines the meaning of the text, the issue really became irrelevant 
after the Cabinet Mission’s ruling of 26th June which carried with it 
consequential acceptance of the interpretation with which the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congress had accepted the 16th May plan. He 
had a vague feeling that they were holding some cards up their sleeve 
which they had not put on the table and which might be produced 
later. He was very averse to engaging in a game of this sort with 
seasoned British diplomats. It was not diplomacy that had enabled 
India to cover the track of a century in the span of a single generation 
and brought her from 150 years of slavery to the threshold of freedom. 
Not diplomacy but Satyagraha was his forte. 

Finally, the way in which the Viceroy’s Reforms Office had tried 
to carry 011 was to Gandhiji an ominous sign. He had time and again 
expressed his conviction that India would not come into her own 
before the Indian “steel-frame” was converted. As Srinivas Sastry 
had observed at the end of the Second Round Table Conference 
in London, many a good intention emanating from Whitehall 
had before been assassinated in the “dark corridors of the New 
Delhi Secretariat”. Would old history repeat itself? Had the 
Cabinet Mission come before their time? 

Incorrigible optimist that he was, he continued to hope against 
hope and work for the success of the Mission in spite of his misgivings 
and even in spite of themselves. At the same time he did not hide 
from them or the public his honest doubt. “Trust put on is worse than 
useless,” he wrote to Sir Stafford on the 27th May. “Trust fell is 
the thing that counts.. . . Trustworthy action (on the part of the 
Cabinet Mission) will dispel all mistrust or distrust as the sun dispels 
the morning mist.” 
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On the 28th June, Gandhiji lef! Delhi for Poona. In ihe small 
hours of the night while proceeding at full speed between Ncral and 
Karjat, the special train bearing him bumped against some boulders 
which seemed to have been deliberately placed on the track to derail 
it. The dynamo of the rear bogie was wrecked and the ironwork 
under the engine damaged. But for tire presence of mind of the engine- 
driver, Mr. Pereira, who pulled up the train in time, there might 
have been a terrible accident. Whilst for over two hours during the 
night gangs of mechanics were at work, loosening and removing the 
wrecked steel structures, Gandhiji continued to sleep the sleep of the 
just and the innocent amidst the din and clangour of hammer blows. 
Asked next morning if he knew what had happened during the night, 
he exclaimed, “Oh! I was not aware of it!” Wrote Norman ClilF, 
who was travelling by the same train and had got down at a wayside 
station before the accident: “May I assure you that when I Icfl your 
train at dead of night, I did not go ahead and place boulders on the 
line! The world has reason to be grateful for your preservation, as 1 , 
a small fragment of it, have.” 47 

The darkness had not yet lifted, if possible it had deepened, 
when the All-India Congress Committee met at Bombay on the 7th 
July. The opposition to the Congress acceptance of the long term 
plan was mostly from the Socialists and other leftist groups and it 
was to them that the bulk of Gandhiji’s remarks at the A.I.G.G. 
were addressed: “You know my relations with the members of the 
Working Committee. ... I could have asked them to turn down the 
proposal about the Constituent Assembly . , . but 1 could not adduce 
any reason for it. . . , Their decision which ... is unanimous is before 
you. . . . The members of the Working Committee arc your faithful 
and tried servants; you should not lightly reject their resolution.” 
Characterising as defeatist the Socialists’ fear that the Constituent 
Assembly might prove a trap and a snare, he proceeded: 

I am willing to admit that, the proposed Constituent Assem¬ 
bly is not the Parliament of the people. It has many defects. But: 
you are all seasoned and veteran fighters. A soldier is never afraid 
of danger. lie revels in it. If there are shortcomings in the pro¬ 
posed Constituent Assembly, it is for you to get them removed. 
It should be a challenge to combat, not a ground for rejection. 
I am surprised that Shri Jayapralcash Narayan said yesterday 
that it would he dangerous to participate in the proposed Con¬ 
stituent Assembly and they should, therefore, reject the Working 
Committee’s resolution. 1 was not prepared to hear such defeatist. 
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language from the lips of a tried fighter like Jayaprakash. . . , 
A Salyagrahi knows no defeat. 

Nor would I expect a Salyagrahi to say that whatever English¬ 
men do must be bad. The English are not necessarily bad. There 
are good men and bad men among the English people as among 
any other people. The English could not have risen to their pre¬ 
sent stiength il they had not some good in them. We ourselves 
me not free from defects. . . . Some people say that Satyagraha 
is of no avail against a person who has no moral sense. I join issue 
with that. The stoniest heart must melt if we are true and have 
enough patience. A Salyagrahi lays clown his life, but never 
gives up. Thai is the meaning of “Do or Die”. . . . 

This is no time for dalliance or ease. . . . The Constituent 
Assembly is going to be no bed of roses for you but a bed of 
thorns. You may not shirk it. . . . 

If you asked me whether in the event of your rejecting the 
proposed Constituent Assembly or the Constituent Assembly 
failing to materialise, I would advise the people to launch civil 
disobedience, individual or mass, or undertake a fast myself, my 
reply would be “No”. I believe in walking alone. I came alone in 
this world, I have walked alone in the valley of the shadow of death 
and I shall quit alone, when the time comes. I know I am quite 
capable of launching Satyagraha even if I am all alone. I have 
done so before, But this is no occasion for a fast or civil 
disobedience. I regard the Constituent Assembly as the substitute 
of Satyagraha. It is constructive Satyagraha. 

The alternative is constructive work to which you have never 
done justice. . . . But a Salyagrahi cannot delay action till 
perfect conditions are obtained. He will act with whatever 
material is at hand, purge it of dross and convert it into pure 
gold. . . . 

Let us not be cowardly in our approach but face our task 
with confidence and courage. Let not the fear of being deceived 
dismay us. No-one can deceive a Salyagrahi. Never mind the 
darkness that fills my mind. God will turn it into light. 

On being put to vote the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee accepting the Cabinet Mission’s plan of x 6th May, was 
carried — 204 voting For and 51 against. 

Six months later Gandhiji’s view was still unchanged that his 
“instinct” was right and that the Working Committee were also right 
in rejecting it. 
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After the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay 
in the second week of July, Gandhiji moved up to Panchgani lor the 
warm weather. Two months in the year of mountain air had become 
a necessity to him to keep his body-battery going during his lalci 
years. It was nice and cool, with passing sunshine and cloud, when 
the party arrived there. The air was mild and agreeable arid a dreamy 
silence seemed to brood eternally on the surrounding lonely hilltops. 
After dark, myriads of fire-flies lighted up tlu: inky darkness of the wood¬ 
ed hill-slopes and the mist-filled valleys till they looked like a replica ol 
the sLarry firmaments above. Gandhiji seemed to be unmindful of these. 
He was worried only about the rice crop which was threatened with 
failure for lack of timely rains. The rains at last descended and brought 
with them a chill, blustering wind which penetrated to the very marrow 
of one’s bones and surly weather imprisoned everyone within doors. 
But Gandhiji felt happy in anticipation of the golden harvest which 
in due season would fill the barns of the poor cultivators. 

Gandhiji’s profoundest feelings were always stirred by the contem¬ 
plation of the lives of the poor. Poverty was to him what the “slate 
of Nature” was to the Romanticists. He drew an idealised picture of 
voluntary poverty, which is God’s clearest gift to those who are his very 
own, in one of his post-prayer addresses at Panchgani. Poverty in 
their country, he remarked, had a dignity all its own. The poor man 
was not ashamed of his poverty. Though poor in material goods he 
was not poor in spirit. To a certain extent inequality of possessions 
was inevitable in society, since all were not born with equal talents. 
It was open to the poor to say to themselves: “Since we cannot all 
become rich and own palaces, let as at least pull down the palaces 
of the rich and bring them down to our level.” That, however, could 
bring no happiness or peace cither to them or to anyone else, and God 
would certainly be not the friend and helper of the poor of such 
description. But in India there was a type of man who delighted in 
having as few needs as possible. He carried with him only a little 
flour and a pinch of salt and chillies tied in his napkin. He had a 
lota and a string to draw water from wells. He needed nothing else, 
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He walked on fool covering 10 or 12 miles a clay. He made die dough 
in his napkin, collected a few twigs to make a fire and baked his 
dough on the embers. Such a man had God as his companion and 
friend and felt richer than any king or emperor. 1 

* * * 

The Indian community in South Africa had started a heroic 
struggle against the anti-Indian land-tenure legislation that had been 
introduced by the South African Union Government and a deputation 
headed by Sohrah Rustamji, the son of Parsi Rustamji, the veteran 
Satyagrahi lighter of the South African Satyagraha struggle, with 
several other young men, who had had Lhcir training in Satyagraha 
under Gandhiji in South Africa, had conic Lo India in that connection. 
They had several meetings willi him. They admitted that there were 
dissensions among them. Gandhiji reminded them that blacklegs 
were 110L wanting in the South African Indian community even while 
lie was there liall'-a-century ago, but during the final phase of the 
South African Satyagraha they all rose like one man. “Repeat that 
history today and you win. Do not repeat it and you fail.” 2 

“We are a difficult community at times,” remarked one of them. 
“And quarrelsome too,” added another. Besides, the mercantile 
community, they complained, was not with them. 

If not even one merchant came forward, replied Gandhiji, the 
whole of the merchant community would be wiped out. But they must 
not feel dispirited; the struggle would then take a different turn. He 
recalled how in the first article that he wrote for Indian Opinion he 
had said that if after all there was one true man in South Africa, he 
would cover all. He had in that article further written that “amidst 
a whole heap of bad coins, if there is one true sovereign, the heap 
will be worth that one sovereign. ... If you produce one civil 
resistor of merit he will pull things through. Do not start the 
struggle . . . unless you have that stuff.” 

One of the deputation asked him what his opinion was about 
forming an anti-White front with the Zulus and Bantus. Gandhiji 
was wholly in favour of il. But he warned them that it would be dis¬ 
astrous if in the attempt to take a common anti-White front, they 
allowed themselves to be lorn away from their moorings. “One day 
the black races will rise like an avenging Attila against their White 
oppressors unless someone presents to them the weapon of Satyagraha. 
... It will be good if you can fire them with the spirit of non-violence. 
You will be then their saviours. But if you allow yourselves to be 
overwhelmed and swept off your feet, it will be their and your ruin.” 

Another member spoke of the divisive tactics of the White man: 
“Wc Indians take advantage of the Bantus. . . . We are ashamed to 
call ourselves natives. . . . They are getting resentful and the White 
man encourages . . . that feeling to widen the gulf.” 
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“It will be an evil day for you if he succeeds,” Gandhiji replied. 

The delegation asked him if a leader could not be sent from 
India to organise and lead them. Gandhiji told them that a leader 
would have to rise from among them. He hoped they would throw 
up one in due time. He mentioned in this connection how he had 
been urging his son Manilal to train his children for the task and how 
in pursuance of that principle he (Gandhiji) had refused to send 
his own children to Lovedale and Fort Hare, and so Manilal and 
his whole family were there with them in their struggle. 

The India Government had adopted a policy of reciprocity as 
a protest against the anti-Indian legislation of the South African 
Government. In the course of a conversation with Gandhiji, Louis 
Fischer mentioned to him that in the Taj Mahal Hotel, in Bombay, 
the management had put up a notice: “South Africans not admitted”. 
“I do not like it,” he remarked. “Your non-violence should make 
you more generous.” 

“That won’t be non-violence,” Gandhiji replied. “Today die 
White man rules in India. So, if the Taj Mahal has the gumption to 
put up that notice it is a feather in its cap.” 3 

“That is what any nationalist will say. You must say something- 
better.” 

“Then I will be a nationalist for once.” 

“There is so much of anti-White feeling today,” resumed Fischer. 
“Europe is terribly exhausted. But with the atom bomb human beings 
do not matter so much. . . . That is why colour war is so dangerous,” 

“Anything is better than cowardice; cowardice is violence double 
distilled,” replied Gandhiji, and to illustrate his meaning he narrated 
the story of a Negro clergyman with a Herculean frame in South 
Africa. “Pardon me brother,” this coloured clergyman exclaimed 
when insulted by a White man, and sneaked into a coloured man’s 
compartment. “That is not non-violence. It is travesty of Jesus’ 
teaching. It would have been more manly to retaliate.” 

* * * 

There was a section among Congressmen which held that the 
best use that the Congress could make of the Constituent Assembly 
was to capture it, declare it to be a sovereign body and turn it to 
revolutionary account after the pattern of the States General in France. 
Gandhiji strongly deprecated that line of thinking. “Not while I am 
alive,” he remarked. It would be dishonourable, he held, for the 
Congress to sneak into the Constituent Assembly under false colours 
like that. He could never be a party to it. He did not regard die 
proposed Constituent Assembly to be non-revolutionary. Nor did a 
body become a sovereign body by merely asserting it. “To become 
sovereign you have to behave in a sovereign way.” 4 As an illustration 
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he recounted the story of three tailors of Tooley Street in 
Johannesburg who declared themselves a sovereign body! “It ended 
in nothing. It was just a farce.” 

Was it for fear of the alternative, violence, that he had turned 
strongly constitutionalist ? Louis Fischer asked him. Gandhiji replied 
that if India was destined to go through a blood-bath it would do so. It 
was not violence he was afraid of. “The thing I would fear is my 
own cowardice or dishonesty.” s He had advised the country to go 
into the Constituent Assembly because “it is (was) repugnant to a non¬ 
violent attitude not to accept an honourable substitute for civil revolt.” 6 

“Give us a chance; what would you have us do next?” an Indian 
National Army captain came and asked Gandhiji. 

“There was perfect unity in the ranks of the I. N. A. Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis all communities were like blood-brothers. . . . 
Demonstrate that unity here,” Gandhiji replied. 7 

This was, however, not what the captain was driving at. “What 
should be our contribution in the next struggle for independence?” 
he asked to make his query more explicit. 

“The struggle for independence is going on today; it has never 
stopped,” answered Gandhiji. “But if my will prevails, it will be a 
non-violent struggle.” 

* * * 

Neither the fresh, misty, ozone-laden air, blown from the surround¬ 
ing green hills, nor the life-giving silence of the place which one drank 
in through every pore of one’s being, could detain Gandhiji longer 
than absolutely necessary at Panchgani. He felt spiritually home¬ 
sick, and, in the second week of August, decided to return to Sevagram 
and the tumult and shouting of the dusty plains. Well-trimmed fields 
and spruce little hamlets nestled peacefully in the valleys below, as 
the descent began, looking like a rich, plush carpet laid out in neat 
geometrical designs in dark green and gold, and gleaming with in¬ 
numerable tiny mirrors and sinuous streaks of silver as the water-filled 
pacldy-bcds and rivulets reflected the rich glow of the afternoon sun. 
En route Gandhiji stopped 1 'or a couple of days at Uruli Kanchan, 
where the engagements proved to be unexpectedly heavy. “It is to 
be seen what Sevagram can do for me,” he remarked one day, groan¬ 
ing under the burden. “It is not, however, the burden that matters,” 
he added, “but absence of detachment. I have not yet learnt suffi¬ 
ciently to leave things to God. But that must not become an addition¬ 
al cause for worry if one has a living faith in God.” 8 

2 

In the fourth week of June, while the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee was busy in Delhi with its deliberations which culminated in its 
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decision accepting the long term plan of the Cabinet Mission while 
rejecting their short term proposal, the Working Committee of the 
Muslim League was sitting in another part of the city in continuous 
session, impatiently waiting for the news ol the Congtess decision. 
Having secured for itself a position of vantage by virtue of its accept¬ 
ance of the 16th May plan of the CabineL Mission, with its own inter¬ 
pretation about grouping which the Cabinet Mission had endorsed, 
and the further assurances contained in Lord Wavell’s letter ol 
the 20th June, (see page 231) which the Congress could not acquiesce 
in without committing political suicide, the League felt confident that 
the Congress having thus been effectively disposed of, the League 
would now be called upon exclusively to form an interim Government. 
But it wanted to be sure of its kill first. 

Jinnah had long followed the tactics of holding back his hand 
till the Congress had made known its decision and then deciding his 
line of action. He had flourished on it. But for once he overplayed 
his hand. On the evening of the 25th June, after receipt of the Congress 
reply, the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission sent for him but instead 
of inviting him to form the Interim Government without the Congress, 
as he had expected, they informed him that according to their view, 
both the Congress and the Muslim League having accepted the 16th 
May plan, they had both qualified for participation in the Interim 
Government. In view, however, of the inability of the Congress to 
cooperate in the formation of an Interim Government as proposed 
in their statement of 16th June, a situation had arisen in which para 
8 of the statement took effect. This para said that if either of the 
two major parties was unwilling to join in the setting up of a Coalition 
Government on the lines laid down in that statement, the Viceroy 
would proceed with the formation of an Interim Government (obvi¬ 
ously on a new basis and not necessarily coalition) which would be 
as representative as possible of those willing to accept the statement 
of 16th May. What was Jinnah’s opinion ? 

Jinnah emphatically dissented from this view. He asked the Cabi¬ 
net Mission to give him in writing what they proposed to do. But it 
seems he felt so sure of his ground (or was it his power?) that from 
the Viceroy’s House he went straight to the Working Committee of 
the Muslim League and without waiting for the letter from the Cabi¬ 
net Mission, got the League to pass a resolution accepting the 
16th June proposal for the formation of the Interim Government. 
He contended that under para 8 of their 16th June proposals, accept¬ 
ance of the 16th May plan and rejection of 16th June statement by 
the Congress could not change the basis and principle laid down 
there and, therefore, the Viceroy was in honour bound to proceed, 
with the formation of the Government without the Congress. But 
the Cabinet Mission took the view that <{ if either the Congress or 
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the Muslim League would not consent to come into the Coalition 
Government, then the scheme for Coalition Government went because 
it would no longer be a coalition and we (they) should have to find 
some other Interim Government of those who accepted the scheme 
of 16th May.” 9 (Italics mine). The Congress having accepted the 16th 
May statement, they held, was entitled to be invited to that Govern¬ 
ment as the biggest political organisation of the country. Accordingly, 
on the 26th June, they issued a statement to the effect that since it 
had not been found possible to form an Interim Coalition Government 
on the basis of the 16th June proposal, in accordance with para 3 of 
the proposal, further efforts for the formation of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment would be resumed after a short break during the time while 
the elections for the Constituent Assembly would be taking place. 

The Muslim League was angry. It felt it had been out-manoeu¬ 
vred, let down, deceived. Jinnah demanded that since formation 
of an Interim Government had been shelved the election to the 
Constituent Assembly should also be postponed, and when that dem¬ 
and was turned down by the Cabinet Delegation, he accused the 
Cabinet Mission of flagrant “breach of faith”, characterising the 
Cabinet Mission’s interpretation of para 8 as “most fantastic and 
dishonest”. 

Jinnah’s discomfiture evoked very little sympathy. The general 
verdict was that the “engineer was hoist with his own petard”. But 
Gandhiji felt hurt and even humiliated. “They (the Cabinet Mission) 
should not have dealt with him (Jinnah) in that legalistic manner,” 
he said. “He is a great Indian and the recognised leader of a great 
organisation.” 

The League Council met and, on the 29th July, withdrew its pre¬ 
vious acceptance of the 16th May plan of the Cabinet Mission, It 
further decided to launch “Direct Action” to achieve Pakistan and 
"to organise the Muslims for the coming struggle to be launched as 
and when necessary.” The 16th of August was declared as “Direct 
Action” day, to be observed ail over India as a day of protest. 

Immediately after the “Direct Action” resolution had been passed, 
Jinnah, in the concluding session of the Council of the Muslim League, 
declared amid cheers: “Today we bid good-by to constitutional 
methods.” And again: “We have also forged a pistol and are in a 
position to use it.” 

Elucidating his meaning further in a Press conference on the 
gist July, Jinnah said that while both the British Government arid 
the Congress were armed in their own way, one with fire weapons 
and the other with the threat of mass struggle, the Muslim League 
felt it was high time it also forged its own sanctions and got ready 
for a struggle to enforce its demand for Pakistan. 10 He declined to 
discuss the details of the proposed “Direct Action” saying, “I am 
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not prepared to tell you that now.” Questioned as to whether it 
would be violent or non-violent, he replied, “I am not going to 
discuss ethics.” 

But Khwaja Nazimuddin, the League leader from Bengal, was less 
reticent. Asked by a Press representative to explain the implications 
of the Direct Action decision of the Muslim League, he said: “There 
are a hundred and one ways in which wc can create difficulties, espe¬ 
cially when we are not restricted to non-violence. The Muslim popu¬ 
lation of Bengal knows very well what Direct Action would mean and 
wc need not bother to give them any lead.” 11 

“Direct Action,” explained Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, the 
right-hand man of Jinnah, to the Associated Press of America, meant 
“resorting to non-constitutional methods and that can take any form 
and whatever form may suit the conditions under which we live.” 12 
He further added: “We cannot eliminate any method. Direct Action 
means action against the law.” 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, League leader from North-West Front¬ 
ier, was explicit even to the point of indiscretion. He was reported to 
have said that Pakistan could only be achieved by shedding blood 
and if opportunity arose the blood of non-Muslims must be sited, for 
“Muslims are not believers in Ahimsa.” 13 

Was this then the “pistol” which Jinnah had declared they had 
forged and which they were “in a position to use”? If so, the “pistol” 
had not only been in existence but very much in use since the Cabinet 
Delegation’s refusal on the 26th June to hand over the Interim Govern¬ 
ment at the Centre to the Muslim League alone, or to postpone 
elections to the Constituent Assembly as demanded by Jinnah. There 
were communal disturbances and planned hooliganism in Ahmcdabad, 
Bombay, Allahabad, Aligarh, Dacca and other places. Stabbings and 
dastardly attacks on innocent, inoffensive passers-by by unknown 
hooligans became endemic. Mysterious consignments of knives, daggers 
and other lethal weapons were reported and intercepted by the police 
at various places all over India, even when the Cabinet Mission’s 
negotiations were in progress. 

I11 pursuance of their resolution of the 29th July, the Muslim 
League set up a Council of Action. It met behind closed doors but 
the programme of action which it drew up and which was subsequent¬ 
ly elaborated and broadcast by the Muslim League Press was clear 
enough. The Muslims were reminded that it was in the month of 
Ramzan that the “first open conflict between Islam and Heathenism” 
was fought and won by 313 Muslims in Arabia. A leaflet containing 
a special prayer for the crusade announced that ten crorcs of Indian 
Muslims “who through bad luck had become slaves of Hindus and 
the British” would be starting “a Jehad in this very month of Ramzan”. 
Another leaflet bearing a picture of Jinnah with sword in hand, said*. 
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“We Muslims have had the Crown and have ruled. Be ready and 
take your swords. . . . O Kafer! . . . your doom is not far and the ge¬ 
neral massacre will come!” 

* * * 

A Muslim League Government with Shaheed Suhrawardy as the 
Chief Minister was in power in Bengal. After the rupture between the 
League and the Cabinet Mission, Suhrawardy had declared that if 
the Congress were put in power at the Centre, Bengal would raise 
the standard of rebellion. No part of the Provincial revenues would 
be paid to the Centre and Bengal would set up an independent State 
owing no allegiance to the Central Government. 

Elaborate preparations were made in Calcutta for Direct Action 
in advance. As Minister in-charge of the portfolio of Law and Order, 
Suhrawardy began transferring systematically Hindu police officers 
from key posts. On the 16th August, twenty-two police stations out 
of twenty-four in Calcutta were thus in the charge of Muslim officers 
and the remaining two were controlled by Anglo-Indians. The 16th 
August was declared a public holiday throughout the Province by the 
Bengal Government in spite of the warning and protests of the oppo¬ 
sition in the Provincial Assembly. Regulation lathis, spears, hatchets, 
daggers and other lethal weapons including firearms were distributed 
in large numbers beforehand to the Muslims. Transport for League 
volunteers and Muslim hooligans was arranged. Rationing difficulties 
were overcome by issuing supplementary petrol coupons to the extent 
of several hundred gallons to the Ministers, and by the Chief Minister 
to himself, just before the Direct Action day. Thorough, systematic 
and extensive arrangements were made for the treatment of casualti¬ 
es that were expected during the Direct Action day. A first-aid 
centre was established in sight of the place where the mass rally of the 
Muslims on the Direct Action day was to be held in Calcutta maidan. 
It was also arranged that every major procession should have its own 
first-aid equipment. 

At Howrah, arms were reported to have been distributed to the 
hooligans through a Muslim M.L.A. (Sharif Khan), who controlled 
the goonda element in the locality and was known to be a henchman 
of Suhrawardy. Mohammad Usman, the then Muslim League Mayor 
of Calcutta, and Secretary of the Calcutta Muslim League, accompan¬ 
ied by Sharif Khan personally visited Howrah area and was reported 
to have incited the hooligans to violence. 

Direct Action programme reached its culmination in the Great 
Calcutta Killing on 16th, 17th and 18th August. From the mid-night 
of 15th August, organised bands of Muslims variously armed were seen 
moving about the streets rending the silence of the night by their mil¬ 
itant cries and slogans. The dawn of the 16th August broke on a 
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ci ou dy and threatening sky but the rain held off (ill evening. Muslim 
hooligans got busy from early morning on the 16th. By mid-day, 
normal activities were paralysed in many parts of the city. A huge pro¬ 
cession of Muslims armed with lathis, spears and daggers started from 
Howrah for Calcutta to attend the mass rally. It was stopped by a 
European sergeant at the Howrah Bridge. The processionists were 
disarmed, the lethal weapons and incendiary material recovered from 
them making two tiuck-loads. 

The conflagration became general towards evening and pande¬ 
monium prevailed all over the city when the swelling, unruly mobs 
returning from the maidan after the grand rally, presided over by 
Suhrawardy, began to interfere with those who did not join the 
haital. Their shops were looted, and the contents of the shops thrown 
into the streets; private cars and trams were burnt; stray pedestrians 
were assaulted and stabbed. All vehicular traffic and essential services 
were brought to a standstill. The only vehicles seen on the streets were 
the Muslim League lorries and jeeps loaded with Muslim hooligans, 
shouting Pakistan slogans and inciting the mob to violence. 

Inferno was let loose on the city during the next two days con¬ 
verting it into a vast shambles. Had not Sir Feroz Khan Noon, the 
ex-member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, speaking before the 
Muslim League Legislators’ Convention in April, 1946, declared that 
in the event of their having to fight Great Britain “for placing us 
(them) under one Central Government, the havoc which the Muslims 
would play would put to shame what Ghcngiz. Khan and Halaku 
did?” While organised bands of hooligans elaborately armed and 
equipped lor their destructive mission, carrying Muslim League Hags 
and shouting Pakistan cries, indulged in an unrestrained orgyofmur- 
der, arson, rape and looting, the police on the whole, especially for 
the first two days, stood passively by. There were numerous compla¬ 
ints of deliberate inaction on the part of police officials. The military 
was called in on the third day when the tide of battle had already 
turned against those who had started the conflagration. Giving his 
appreciation of the situation on the evening of the 17th August, when 
the military under him took charge of the city, Brigadier Sixsmith, the 
Area Commander, stated that “the police had not hitherto fired a 
single round. In one or two cases tear-gas had been used.” 

To make confusion worse confounded, Suhrawardy established 
himself in the Control Room of the Police Headquarters, received 
messages, issued verbal and written instructions, overrode decisions 
made by the police chief and generally interfered with their work. 
Towards evening on the 16th August, Inspector Wade caught eight 
Muslims red-handed with a lorry-load of the looted goods with them 
and sent them under arrest to the police station. Suhrawardy appeared 
there shortly afterwards and ordered their immediate release on “his 
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personal responsibility”. A complaint about his conduct in the Con¬ 
trol Room was made to the Governor and a request made that the 
Chief Minister should keep away from the Control Room. 

The looting and killing went on for forty hours in some localities. 
The streets were strewn with dead bodies and the foul odour of de¬ 
cayed and decaying corpses, which lay unattended for days, filled the 
air. Dead bodies had been pushed down the manholes with the result 
that the drains were choked. Dead bodies lay in heaps in the by-lanes, 
providing a gruesome feast to street dogs, jackals and vultures; they 
were seen floating down the river; there were stories of children being- 
hurled down from the roofs of the houses or burnt alive; of women 
being raped, mutilated and then killed. 

Wrote Kim Christen in The Statesman: “I have a stomach made 
strong by the experience of a war hospital, but war was never like 
this.” 14 “This is not a riot,” commented The Statesman editorially. 
“It needs a word found in medieval history, a fury. Yet ‘fury’ sounds 
spontaneous and there must have been some deliberation and organi¬ 
sation to set this fury on the way. Hordes who ran about battering 
and killing with eight-foot lathis may have found them lying about or 
bought them out of their own pockets, but that is hard to believe. We 
have already commented on the bands who found it easy to get petrol 
and vehicles when no oLhers were permitted on the streets. It is not 
mere supposition that men were imported into Calcutta to help in 
making an impression.” 15 

In the same issue, in a leading article entitled “Disgrace Abound¬ 
ing”, the paper commented: 

The origin of the appalling carnage and loss in the capital 
of a great Province — we believe the worst communal riot in 
India’s history — was a political demonstration by the Muslim 
League. ... In retrospect its conduct before the riots stands open 
to the inference — not only by political opponents — that it was 
divided in mind on whether rioting of some sort would be good 
or bad. . . . The bloody shambles to which this country’s largest 
city has been reduced is an abounding disgrace, which, owing to 
the Bengal Ministry’s pre-eminence as a League Ministry, has 
inevitably tarnished seriously the all-India reputation of the 
League itself 

A fitter instrument could not have been found to pul into effect 
the “Direct Action” programme of the League than the Bengal Chief 
Minister. Efficient, intelligent and dynamic, he had the further advan¬ 
tage of being completely untroubled by that “hob-goblin of little 
minds” consistency! On the 21st August, after the Great Calcutta 
Killing, in a radio broadcast, he expressed the most admirable senti¬ 
ments, urging the people to live in peace and brotherly affection. At 
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the same time he made another statement 16 of a wholly different 
character to the foreign Press which forced The Statesman to remark 
editorially that it was “hardly honest” on the part of the Bengal 
Premier to give to foreign news agencies “apparently for exclusive use 
overseas” a statement which indicated that “the Minister has (had) 
little compunction in interpreting the same events almost simultan¬ 
eously, in widely inconsistent terms, to different publics of his choice.” 17 
On the evening of r6th August, when the trouble was at its height 
and the situation was fast deteriorating all over the city, he issued a 
statement to the Associated Press of India that conditions were impro¬ 
ving. He afterwards denied that he had issued any such statement. 
Later, answering the charge of culpable failure to take adequate pre¬ 
ventive measures beforehand, he denied that the authorities had 
received any reports beforehand of “preparedness on the part of either 
the Hindus or the Muslims”. The report of the Commissioner of 
Police on the Calcutta disturbances afterwards, however, clearly show¬ 
ed that the Intelligence Department had received definite information 
among other things, that (1) “goonda elements among the Muslims 
might cause disturbances if non-Muslims did not observe the hartal ”, 
and (2) that “instructions had been issued to several Muslim hostels 
to make preparations to set fire to tram cars and military lorries on 
the 16th.” Even the military would not appear to have been wholly 
ignorant of these preparations. For, during the evidence before the 
Spense Inquiry Commission on Calcutta disturbances, Brigadier Six- 
smith stated that on the 10th August, General Bucher had sent for 
him and warned him of the possibility of trouble on the Muslim 
League’s Direct Action day. 

It was estimated that more than five thousand persons were killed 
and more than fifteen thousand injured during the Great Calcutta 
Killing. Jinnah characterised it as an organised plot on the part of 
Hindus to discredit the League and the League Ministry of Bengal, 
and blamed it all on the Cabinet Delegation, the Congress, and on 
Gandhiji! 


3 


Gandhiji was at Sevagram Ashram when the news of the Great 
Calcutta Killing came through. Addressing the inmates of the Ashram 
on the 24th August after the evening congregational prayer, he asked 
them to ponder what their duty was in the face of the conflagration 
which had overtaken the country. “Let us be humble and confess 
that we have not got the strength today to meet all the expectations 
that the people entertain of us.” If they had realised fully the princip¬ 
les for which the Ashram stood, they should have rushed into the 
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blaze and offered the purest sacrifice which might have “conceivably 
quenched the flames”. A pure sacrifice did not mean “the thoughtless 
annihilation of the moth in the flame. Sacrifice to be effective must 
be . . . willing and . . . made in faith and hope, without a trace of 
ill will or hatred in the heart .... There is nothing that such sacrifice 
cannot achieve.” He ended with the prayer that God might vouchsafe 
to them the requisite purity and fearlessness in the true sense of the 
term to make their sacrifice worthy of the altar. 13 

He read in the Great Calcutta Killing and its aftermath the 
challenge of freedom to the people of India. His seeing eye peered 
far into the shape of things to come. “We are not yet in the midst of 
civil war. But we are nearing it,” he observed in Harijan. “At present 
we are playing at it. . . . If the British are wise, they will keep clear 
of it. Appearances are to the contrary.” 19 It was as if God had come 
“with His awful light and His thunder” to awaken them at a time 
when their minds were “blinded with delusion and dust”. 20 The 
hour had come for the people to make their final choice between 
Pax Britannica and freedom. The British authority having decided to 
quit, he predicted, would thereafter show more and more weaknesses 
and fissures. “The parties will find that it is ... a broken reed.” 21 
If ihe fratricidal strife extended to the whole of India and the British 
gunpowder kept the two from stabbing one another, he warned, the 
inevitable result would be that “the British Power or its substitute will 
be in possession of India for a long time to come. The length will be 
measured by the period required by the parties coming to sanity. It 
will come either after an exhausting mutual fight, independent of the 
foreign element or by one party eschewing violence in spite of the 
heaviest odds.” 22 

“Some even doubt,” he observed, “the possibility of the exercise 
of non-violence by groups, much less by masses of people. They res¬ 
trict its exercise to exceptional individuals. Only, mankind can have 
no use for it if it is always reserved only for individuals.” 23 At any 
rate, if the people were not ready for the exercise of the non-violence 
of the brave, they should be ready for the use of force for self-defence. 
But self-defence in that case would be a clean, simple affair. What 
was happening — hit and run — was both dastardly and crude. 
Opinions might differ, he said, as to whether it was good that they 
were a people unarmed and untrained in the use of arms. But there 
could be no denying the fact “that no-one needs training in the use 
of arms in self-defence. What is wanted for the purpose is strong 
arms and stronger will.” 24 

Though many had shouted freedom, few were fully prepared to 
purchase it at that price. They reacted to Gandhiji’s virile advice 
with incredulity, bordering upon consternation. Wrote one such per¬ 
plexed correspondent to Gandhiji, referring to the Calcutta happen- 
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ings: “Sermons oil non-violence from afar are ol little use. To have 
offered non-violent resistance would have meant allowing all propciLy 
to be destroyed and every Hindu to be lulled. What is our duty in 
such circumstances?' 1 Prompt came Gandhiji’s reply: “The Con¬ 
gress Working Committee has given the clearest possible lead. . . . Fra¬ 
tricide will noL abate by intimidation and violence. ... If through 
deliberate courage the Hindus had died to a man , that would ham been deliver¬ 
ance of Hinduism and India and purification for Islam in this land. As it was , 
a third parly had to intervene. . . . Neither the Muslims nor the Hindus . . . have, 
gained by the intervention ." 25 (Italics mine). And again: Let “Hindus and 
Muslims. . . realise that if India is to be an independent nation, one 
or both must deliberately cease to look to British authority for prot¬ 
ection. . . . My advice is Satyagraha first and Satyagraha last. . . . 
Whoever wants to drink the ozone of freedom must steel himself agai¬ 
nst seeking military or police aid. He or they must ever rely upon 
their own strong arms or what is infinitely better their strong mind 
and will which are independent of arms, their own or others 1 .” 26 

4 

The Muslim League having withdrawn its acceptance of the 
Cabinet Mission’s plan of 16th May, 1946, and committed itself to 
Direct Action, nothing remained for the Viceroy but to invite the 
Congress to form an Interim Government, which he did on the 12 th 
August. On the 2nd September, an Interim Government consisting 
of Pandit Nehru’s nominees was installed into power. Before submitt¬ 
ing his list of the Cabinet members to the Viceroy, Pandit Nehru once 
more tried to persuade Jinnah to cooperate with the Congress in the 
formation of the Interim Government, but he declined the invitation, 
and the Muslim League observed the day by staging a black Hag 
demonstration before the secretariat in New Delhi. 

Simultaneously, there was a recrudescence of sporadic stabbing 
in various places. An attempt to assassinate Sir Shafal Ahmed Khan, 
a non-League Muslim who had agreed to join Pandit Nehru’s Govern¬ 
ment, was made at Simla presumably by some Muslim League fana¬ 
tic, who left him for dead by the roadside with severe knife gashes on 
his body. Shafi Ahmed Kidwai, brother of Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, the 
nationalist Muslim Minister ofU.P., was done to death at Mussoorie, 
Calcutta itself continued to seethe and simmer like the witches’ caul¬ 
dron during the months of August, September and October. After the 
first shock of Direct Action, the non-Muslim population of Calcutta 
organised itself and hit back with a parallel fury. The initial savagery 
was horrid but the reprisals were severe and out of all proportion 
and in sheer barbarism there was not much left to choose between 
the one party or the other in the end. 
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From Calcutta, communal tension began to spread to the molii- 
ssil. The Muslim League continued its inflammatory propaganda of 
depicting the Hindus as “enemies” and of taking Pakistan by force. An 
anonymous letter with a picture of an assassin’s dagger dripping blood, 
was received by Gandhiji. A map was published and widely circulated 
showing India Pakistanised and renamed “Dinia” (the land of the 
believers), divided up into about half a dozen “stans” (Faruqistan, 
Osmanistan, Bangistan etc.); Pakistan sprawling over east, west and 
south; Hindustan reduced to a small patchin U.P., and the rest of India 
turned into a “corridor” for the various Pakistan units! .Even the seas 
and straits were Pakistanised and the origins of Pakistan traced 
through the geological eras as far back as the Atlantis myth with a 
fanatical thoroughness and obliteration of all distinction between fact 
and fiction which would have made even a Goebbels or a Rosenberg 
turn green with envy. Maulvis and fire-eating fanatics were sent 
into the interior to do propaganda and Muslim National Guards 
were reorganised. There was wild talk of “avenging” Calcutta. 

Disturbing reports of unrest and lawlessness poured in from the 
mofussil. “Life and property are unsafe in Eastern Bengal,” wrote 
one correspondent in The Statesman of 30th September. “Gangsters 
operate on railway lines, stop trains at places of their choice, rob and 
carry away the booty by boats or bullock carts before the news reaches 
the next station.” 

A letter from a Muslim gentleman appearing in The Statesman of 
the 12th September ran: “When I was travelling on August 14 (two 
days before the Direct Action day), I saw some Muslims freely selling 
long knives at the railway stations. When after the events at Calcutta 
I was travelling again by train on August 26, a Muslim gentleman 
occupied a first class compartment next to my second class. At every 
stop he incited the Muslims to butcher the ‘Mirjafri’ non-League 
Muslims and Hindus alike and illustrated this advice by gestures. 
(The name and influential office of this gentleman I specify for you 
privately at the end of the letter).” 

Kamini Kumar Dutta, M.L.G. from Gomilla (East Bengal) 
issued a statement detailing ten instances of incidents in Tipperah 
villages. These included attacks on Hindu shops, houses of rich men 
as well as of Kaibartas (Scheduled Castes). Houses of a large number of 
Kaibartas were looted and burnt in broad daylight by an organised 
mob, their valuables damaged and their fishing boats and nets forcibly- 
taken away. 27 “What has alarmed us and the minority community 
in East Bengal,” ran another Press statement of Kamini Kumar Dutta, 
“is the perilous, narrow margin which now divides order from 
anarchy in East Bengal. Muslim League propagandists are spreading 
exaggerated stories of alleged brutal atrocities said to have been 
committed by the Hindus upon the Muslims in Calcutta and this propa- 
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ganda ... is making the situation perilous to maintenance of'law and 
order. To our knowledge a highly placed Muslim official was heard 
declaring that thousands of dead bodies will be seen . . . strewn over 
the country in no time. Once there is a large scale outbreak in any 
part of East Bengal, conflagration will spread throughout.” 28 

That the Bengal Government were not unaware of the situation 
that was developing is clear from a statement in Lhc course of which 
Suhrawardy, the Premier of Bengal, observed: “Yes, I have seen re¬ 
ports of this unfortunate communal tension in East Bengal. We must 
all deplore it.” Yet, nothing was done to check the rising tide of co¬ 
mmunal lawlessness. The Frankenstein of communalism had burst its 
bonds but its keeper’s concern was not that it had escaped but that 
its first performance was not up to the mark. 



CHAPTER X 


ZERO HOUR 

1 


In the struggle for Indian independence, in the final heat, there 
were three principal parties: The Congress, the Muslim League and 
the British Power represented by the Viceroy and senior British offi¬ 
cials. As zero hour for the transfer of power drew near, they reacted 
to it each in its own characteristic manner. 

To the Congress it was the supreme hour of consummation and 
fulfilment of its dream of triumphant nationalism, for which three 
generations of India’s noblest sons had toiled and sacrificed. The Con¬ 
gress was the oldest and most widespread mass organisation. From its 
very inception it had represented all the different religions, Provinces 
and groups. It was founded through the inspiration of an Englishman, 
who for long was its Secretary — the late Allan Octavian Hume. It 
had had Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and Englishmen (including two wom¬ 
en, an Englishwoman and an Indian) as its Presidents. A Parsi, 
representing one of the smallest minorities in India, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, whom India delighted to call its Grand Old Man, was one 
of its makers. Another Parsi, Phirozcshah Mehta, was called its 
“uncrowned lung”. It had retained its catholic and national character 
all through the intervening years. At the time of the Cabinet Missions’ 
negotiations it had 3 Muslims as members of its Working Committee 
out of 15, but it had as many as 5 at one time. It stood uncompro¬ 
misingly for the ideal of the secular State in which all those who re¬ 
garded India as their home would, irrespective of caste, creed or 
colour, share equally all rights and obligations. 

Gandhiji stood as the soul, the conscience of this organisation, 
and a symbol of its hopes and aspirations. “Mahatma Gandhi,” 
observed Pandit Nehru on the occasion of Gandhiji’s 77th birthday, 
“has been ... a sentinel to pull us up when we go astray. . . . We must 
rededicate ourselves anew to the great cause of India’s freedom and 
human emancipation for which the Mahatma has stood, and we must 
do this in the way most liked by him ... by earnest effort in furthering 
the constructive activities which he has so much at heart.. . . Undoub¬ 
tedly, we shall take the final step (to freedom) under his wise guidance.” 1 
It was Gandhiji’s fond hope that free India would point the way of 
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peace and non-violence to the whole world. This found expression in 
his post-prayer utterances and his directives to the members of the 
Interim Government. 

As an organic mass organisation, the Congress always had (ended 
towards a revolutionary and egalitarian ideal, which under Gandhiji’s 
lead was canalised into a movement for a non-violent transformation 
of the existing social order. It was responsible for the awakening of 
the so-called Scheduled Castes among others, being pledged to com¬ 
plete eradication of “untouchability” in every shape and form, in law 
as well as in fact; and obliteration of all distinction between the caste 
and the outcaste. 

In contrast with the Congress, the Muslim League had from its 
very inception, as its name implied, been a politico-religious organi- 
sadonlike its opposite number the Hindu Maliasabha. It frankly claim¬ 
ed exclusively to represent the interests of Indian Muslims, whom it 
had of late adopted the fashion of calling a “nation” in India separate 
from the other “nation” called Hindus. Logically it had not hesitated 
to describe other religious groups as “nations”, such as Sikhs, Cluist- 
iansetc. It had not been through the travail and the discipline through 
which the Congress had passed. It had, as we have seen, kept out 
of the “Quit India” struggle, which Jinnah had characterised as 
an “attempt to bypass the League”. The advent of Indian indep¬ 
endence represented to it the long-drcadcd evil day, connoting the 
paramountcy of the “Hindu Congress”, as Jinnah called it, which 
had overtaken it in spite of its efforts to avert it. As against the Con¬ 
gress slogan of “Quit India” it had adopted the slogan “Divide and 
Quit”. But Jinnah did not stop there. From “Divide and Quit” he* 
had passed on to “divide and clo quit” (i.c., by all means quit if you 
must but divide first), and ended with “divide and stay”. He made no 
secret ofhis preference for the continuation of the British rule in India 
if the alternative was an India, in which, under a democratic consti¬ 
tution, the “Hindu Congress” might command a majority. 

In his famous News Chronicle interview of the 29th February, 1944, 
he was questioned by Stewart Emeney whether by insisting on the di¬ 
vision of India, he would not be creating an Indian Ulster which the 
Hindus might one day attack in the name of united India. His reply 
was: “I do not agree. But there would be under the new constitu¬ 
tion a period for settlement and adjustment during which time British 
authority, so far as armed forces and foreign affairs are concerned, 
would remain paramount. The. length of the transitional period would 
depend on the speed with which the two people and Great Britain adjusted 
themselves to Ike new constitution (Italics mine), 

“What, if Britain then refused to leave India on the ground that 
relations between Hindustan and Pakistan were not good enough to 
live as neighbours?” 
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“ That might happen. . . . Even so we should enjoy a degiee of autonomy 
which we do not possess today.” (Italics mine). 

Lastly, there was the British Power in India. It had fought a 
losing battle against the Congress for over a quarter of a century and 
was determined not to give in without making a final, rear-guard 
stand. If it could not retain power for itself, it could at least try 
to conserve as much of it and as long as possible, by putting it into 
the hands of its “traditional allies” — the Princely order, the Europeans 
and the Muslim League. 

British foreign policy since the Second World War had very much 
been dominated by the British concern for their oil interests in the 
Middle East. The pivot of this policy, as developed by the Churchill- 
Hoarc-Amery group, was the creation of a friendly bloc of Muslim 
States in the Middle East. This school of thought was represented in the 
councils of the Cabinet Delegation by Sir William Croft, who was at one 
time Private Secretary to Sir Samuel Hoare and was considered 
an expert in Middle East affairs, and by a powerful section of high 
British functionaries under Lord Wavell. One of them, Sir Olaf Caroe, 
the then Governor of the North-West Frontier Province, after his 
retirement, wrote a book, Wells of Power, which contained the germ 
of the Middle East Defence Organisation (M.E.D.O.) plan of the 
Anglo-American bloc. 

Lord Wavell and these British officials could never shed then- 
distrust of the Congress. They had equated it in their minds with 
“Hindu nationalism”, which could never be friendly towards British 
interests, and in any case, had not much political value in their plan 
of Middle East strategy. In an undivided India, under independence, 
the Muslim League could be depended upon to neutralise the sinister 
“Hindu Congress” influence; in the case of India being divided, crea¬ 
tion of a strong, sovereign, friendly Pakistan, on the north-western 
Indian border, would help to strengthen their Middle East policy. 

The whole attitude and pattern of conduct of the higher British 
officials in India at this juncture provides an illustration of what Pandit 
Nehru characterised as a “mental alliance” between them and the 
Muslim League. Lord Wavell became a vehicle of their policies. 
Pandit Nehru complained afterwards that he found that the Viceroy 
was “gradually removing the wheels of the car”! The one consistent 
policy of these British officials was to equate Congress with the Muslim 
League and set up Jinnah as an equal and opposite number of Gandhiji. 

Throughout the negotiations with the Cabinet Mission and after, 
there existed a close collaboration between these officials and the Muslim 
League. They kept the League High Command fully posted with the 
goings-on at their end and passed on to the League all important inform¬ 
ation in regard to the Congress plans likely to be of use to the League 
that reached them either in the normal course or through interception. 
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A week before the “Direct Action” resolution of the Muslim 
League, the Viceroy, in accordance with the statement made by the 
Cabinet Mission on the eve of their departure for England at the 
end of June, 1946, resumed his efforts for the formation of a coalition 
Interim Government at the Centre. On the 22nd July, in a “Personal 
and Confidential” letter to both Pandit Nehru, who in the meantime 
had succeeded Maulana Azad as the Congress President, and Quaid- 
i-Azam Jinnah, he set forth his formula for the same. It reiterated 
the assurance that “His Majesty’s Government would treat Lhc new 
Interim Government with the same close consultation and consider¬ 
ation as a Dominion Government,” and “give to the Indian Government 
the greatest possible freedom in the exercise of the day to day admini¬ 
stration of the country.” Further, “it will (would) not be open to 
either Congress or the Muslim League to object to names submitted 
by the other party, provided they are (were) accepted by the Viceroy.” 
This meant that Congress could now nominate one or more nationa¬ 
list Muslims on the Interim Government —a point on which nego¬ 
tiations broke down in June, In all other respects the offer was the 
same as before. 

Pandit Nehru informed the Viceroy in reply that the proposal 
in that form was not acceptable to the Congress. Their experience of 
the previous talks had demonstrated that there was little hope of a 
successful issue along the old lines of approach. They had all along 
attached the greatest importance to what they had called the “in¬ 
dependence in action” of the Provisional Government. It was on the 
basis of “independence in action” and on that basis only, Pandit Nehru 
wrote, that a satisfactory approach to the problem could be made. 
The question of the status and power of the Provisional Interim 
Government had, therefore, to be decided first in unambiguous 
language. In view of all that, Pandit Nehru concluded, he was wholly 
unable to cooperate in the formation oi a Government as suggested 
by the Viceroy. 2 

ti _ Nothing more followed from the Viceroy for a fortnight. But the 
Direct Action 1 resolution which the Muslim League had passed in 
the meantime and withdrawal of its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission 
plan accomplished what Congress had failed so far to do. The re¬ 
action of the British Cabinet was reported to Gandhiji by a friend from 
London, m a letter in the first week of August; 

After Jmnah’s threat (of Direct Action), the British Cabinet 
asked the Viceroy to send for Jinnah and tell Jinnah that if he 
was not prepared to play the game the British Cabinet had 
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decided to hand over responsibility to the Congress and such other 
people as were prepared to work with them and to go ahead 
without Jinnah. The Viceroy pleaded that calling Jinnah imme¬ 
diately after the threat would give an impression that the British 
were frightened by his threat and suggested not seeing Jinnah. 
The Cabinet agreed. 

Jinnah’s outburst has . . . given the Ministers as well as the 
administration here and in India the good shaking that they badly 
needed. . . . Cabinet has decided that responsibility is to be made 
over to the Congress in the immediate future. Necessary instructions 
have been given to (heir representative. They, however, earnestly 
suggest to you that a final effort should be made to bring the 
League into the Government — if that is at all possible on just 
and reasonable terms. They realise that it is no use the Viceroy 
doing anything about it. They suggest that Congress President 
without waiting for an invitation and without standing on cere¬ 
mony should take this job off the Viceroy’s hands. ... If Mr. 
Jinnah refuses to cooperate and demands terms which Congress 
President cannot possibly accept, President should inform the 
Viceroy that he has done his best and it really is not possible to 
work with Mr. Jinnah. ... If President fails, Viceroy has instru¬ 
ctions to ask him to help the Viceroy to ’get together a Govern¬ 
ment of representatives of Congress and other minorities. . . . 
The Government that will thus come into existence will — techni¬ 
cally — still be the Viceroy’s Government, but Congress President 
will be de facto head of the Government" and the Viceroy has 
instructions not to interfere. . . . 

Accordingly, on the 6th August, the Viceroy, acting under 
instructions from London, invited Pandit Nehru, the Congress 
President, to submit proposals for the formation of the Interim 
Government: 

I have not sent you an answer to your letter of the 23rd 
July about the Interim Government. Subsequent developments 
make a new approach to the problem necessary. ... I have deci¬ 
ded with the concurrence of His Majesty’s Government to invite 
you as President of the Congress to submit to me proposals for 
the formation of an Interim Government. ... It will be for you 
to consider whether you should first discuss them with Mr. Jinnah; 
if you were able to reach an agreement with him, I should natu¬ 
rally be delighted. 

That cleared the way for the Congress to accept the invitation. 
“We would have welcomed the formation of a Coalition Government 
with the Muslim League,” wrote Pandit Nehru to the Viceroy on. the 
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ioth August. But in view of the resolution adopted by and the state¬ 
ments recently made on behalf of the Muslim League, it was not 
possible to expect that they would agree to cooperate at that stage. 
“Any premature attempt to induce them to do so might produce a 
contrary result. Such an attempt will inevitably become public and 
result in communal controversy and further delay which you rightly 
deprecate.” The best course, Pandit Nehru suggested, would, there¬ 
fore, be for the Viceroy to make a public announcement to the effect 
that he had invited the Piesident of the Congress to form the Provi¬ 
sional Government and that the laLter had accepted his invitation: 
“It will then be possible for us to approach the Muslim League and 
invite its cooperation. We shall welcome that cooperation but, if this 
is denied us, we shall be prepared to go ahead without it.” 

The Viceroy accepted Pandit Nehru’s suggestion and, on the iath 
August, put out the necessary announcement. After the announcement, 
Pandit Nehru made another attempt to woo Jinnali. The reception 
he got from him was chilling. The Quaid-i-Azam’s reply was in his 
choicest style: 

Jinnah to Pandit Nehru 15th August, 1946 

I know nothing as to what has transpired between the Viceroy 
and you; nor have I any idea of what arrangement has been 
arrived at between you two, except ... that the Viceroy has 
invited you, in your capacity as the Congress President to make 
proposals for the immediate formation of the Interim Government 
and that you have accepted the invitation. 

If this means that the Viceroy has commissioned you to 
form the Executive Council of the Governor-General and has 
already agreed to accept and act upon your advice and proceed 
to constitute his Executive accordingly, it is not possible for me 
to accept such position on that basis. 

3 


Hardly had the letter of invitation to Pandit Nehru left the 
Viceroy’s desk, than it seems, he regretted his action. He even tried 
to recall his letter but was informed that it was too late. Thereafter, 
his own effort was concentrated on counteracting it by bringing the 
League into the Interim Government at any cost. The Calcutta 
killing which followed a few days later utterly demoralised him. Even 
before Pandit Nehru could submit his list of names for the Govern¬ 
ment, he wanted to send for Jinnah on his own to persuade him to 
come into the Government. Perplexed, Pandit Nehru wrote on the 
19th August: 
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When you wrote to me that you had decided, with the con¬ 
currence of the British Government, to invite me, as President of 
the Congress, to make proposals for the formation of an Interim 
Government, we accepted this invitation on the understanding 
that the responsibility would be ours. ... I approached Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah and sought the cooperation of the Muslim League. 
Mr. Jinnah was not willing to cooperate with us. . . . Wc had 
then to proceed without him and the League. , . . 

Your new proposal would change the whole approach to the 
problem and put an end to the responsibility which, at your 
suggestion, we had undertaken. We are now asked to revert to 
the previous stage which, we had thought, had finally ended 
after months of fruitless effort. . . . 

It was when Jinnah himself cut the painter by his statement of 18th 
August that Lord Wavell gave in for the time being: “I have read the 
statement by Mr. Jinnah in today’s paper and in the present circum¬ 
stances I agree that there would be no use in my sending for him.” 3 

In submitting his proposals for the formation of the Interim 
Government, Pandit Nehru had pressed for the number of members 
in the new Cabinet to be raised to 15 for efficient discharge of fun¬ 
ctions, as also to enable a representative of the Anglo-Indian community 
to be included. But the Viceroy, again, while he saw the “advantage 
of having an Anglo-Indian representative in the Executive Council”, 
objected to it on the ground that it would make the League’s join¬ 
ing the Government more difficult, and “the matter of paramount 
importance is (was) to leave no stone unturned to get the Muslim 
League to join the Executive Council.” 4 Pandit Nehru took strong 
exception to this as also to the Interim Government being referred 
to as the Executive Council. The new Government, though formed 
within the terms of the existing law', it was well recognised, was in 
nature and formation different from its predecessors; and in the invi¬ 
tation sent to the Congress and in the official announcement made 
in that behalf, it had been referred to as the “Interim Government”. 
Why this reversion to the old designation ? Was it again to please Jinnah ? 

Pandit .Nehni to Lord Wavell 22nd August, 1946 

I do not know what your conception is of the proposed 
Provisional Government. Is it going to be just another caretaker 
Government waiting and hoping for the Muslim League to walk 
in when it feels inclined to do so? That would simply mean an 
ineffective, unstable Government, . . which exists more or less on 
sufferance ... That might well lead to a worsening of the situation 
and possibly even to a repetition of the horrors of Calcutta. It is not 
for this that we would care to join the Provisional Government, 
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We do not believe that cooperation will come out of 
appeasement of wrong-doing. . . . The time will surely come 
when all of us, ormosL of us, will cooperate together. It will be 
retarded by wrong tactics and approaches. We may have rough 
weather ahead. We must have a strong and stable ship if we 
are to face it with confidence. 

After the Great Calcutta Killing, Lord Wavell justified the laitsez 
Jaire policy of the Central Government in regard to the Bengal Ministry, 
on the plea of Provincial autonomy. In his broadcast on the Interim 
Government, on the 24th August, he even went out of his way 
to give an assurance that his Government had no power nor any 
desire to trespass on the field of the Provincial administration. He 
now told the Congress leaders that the Congress should be prepared 
“in the interest of communal harmony” to reverse its previous deci¬ 
sion in regard to the Provinces exercising option in the matter of 
joining groups and sections, and to accepL the “intention” of the 
statement of [6th May. Not only that, during his talks with the Con¬ 
gress leaders, he even held out the threat that if the Congress did 
not accept his formula, the Constituent Assembly might, not be 
summoned. And all this was done in the name of “fair-play”, A 
theory was developed, which found free vent in private conversations 
among the British higher officials, that the Muslim League being the 
“politically aggrieved party”, indulgence in lawlessness on their part 
was not only “natural” and “condonable” but even became clothed 
with merit by reason of “elementary justice” ! 

Lord WavelPs formula ran: 

The Congress are prepared in the interest of communal 
harmony to accept the intention of the statement of xGth May 
that Provinces cannot exercise any option affecting their member¬ 
ship of the sections or of the groups if formed until the decision 
contemplated in Para 19 (viii) of the statement of the 16th May 
is taken by the new legislature after the new constitutional 
arrangements have come into operation and the first general elec¬ 
tions have been held. 

Wrote Pandit Nehru to Lord Wavell on the 28th August: 

In your broadcast on August 24th you refer to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and the question of grouping as follows: “I 
can assure the Muslim League that the procedure laid down 
in the statement of May 1 6th regarding the framing of Provincial 
and Group constitutions will be faithfully adhered to . . . and 
that the Congress are ready to agree that any dispute of inter¬ 
pretation may be referred to the Federal Court.” 
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Thus what, you said in your broadcast in this respect was 
in conformity with what we have ourselves said. What you now 
suggest. . . means that there should be no reference to the 
Federal Court of this particular matter, and that we should 
accept the interpretation pul upon it by the Cabinet Mission 
and you, as distinguished from the legal interpretation which 
may be put upon it by the Federal Court. You stiessed this and 
the need for communal harmony presumably because of what 
has happened in Calcutta. This approach is new. The Calcutta 
occurrences had taken place before your broadcast in which 
you have referred to the Federal Court deciding questions of 
interpretation. 

All of us are extremely anxious to do everything in oui 
power to promote communal harmony, but the way you suggest 
seems to us to lead to a contrary result. To change our declared 
policy, which is generally acknowledged to be fair, because of 
intimidation is surely not the way to peace. . . . 

Your reference to the non-summoning of the Constituent 
Assembly, unless the course suggested by you was adopted by 
us, seemed to us extraordinary. ... It is both a legal and moral 
obligation now to go on with the Constituent Assembly. ... It 
cannot be held up because some people do not choose to join 
it and disturbances take place in the country. ... If they refuse 
to join ... the Constituent Assembly must proceed without them. 

But with an ominous persistence Lord Wavell maintained 
that the problem was “not a legal one, but a practical due.” 5 Master 
of his art on the battle-field, when transferred to the arena of politics, 
Wavell reduced himself to the role of a benevolent, glorified game 
instructor, presiding over a children’s game of leaden soldiers on a 
mimic battle-field. According to the rules of the game the field be¬ 
longs to the side which wields the stronger punch. The legal and 
constitutional aspect did not enter into the soldier-statesman’s mind. 
The Muslim League had the punch. Ergo, the field belonged to the 
League. The Congress must recognise that fact and “play the 
game”: 


Even if the Congress view in regard to the sections and 
grouping was referred to the Federal Court and accepted by it, 
the Congress would gain nothing. The Muslim League would 
inevitably refuse to take part and the progress of constitution- 
making would be held up, while communal stresses in the countiy 
would get worse and worse. I am sure that it would be unwise 
to call the Constituent Assembly till there is a firm agreed view 
on the grouping question. 6 
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“I agree with you that the problem is not merely a legal one 
but a practical one,” rejoined Pandit Nehru. “We have considered it 
in all its practical aspects. ... If the Congress acted up to your pre¬ 
sent suggestion, many minorities would loci that we were ready to 
betray them and their interests because of pressure from some source. 
... If any change has to be made it should be through a recognised 
process, such as the one referred to by us, and not casually and over 
the heads of many people concerned. As regards the Constituent 
Assembly ... an indefinite postponement of it would not only be 
wrong in principle but would have harmful practical insults even 
from the point of view of our gaining cooperation of the Muslim 
League which we desire.” 1 

Gandhiji read in these developments a danger signal and, on the 
27th August, after an interview wiLh the Viceroy, cabled a message 
to His Majesty’s Government saying that the Viceroy was “unnerved 
owing to the Bengal tragedy” and needed to be assisted by “an abler 
and legal mind”, otherwise “the repetition of the Bengal tragedy 
(was) a certainty.” To the Viceroy, in a friendly letter lie wrote: 

Several times last evening you repeated that you were a 
“plain man and a soldier” and that you did not know the law. 
We arc all plain men though we may not all be soldiers and 
even though some of us may know the law. It is our purpose, 
I take it, to devise methods to prevent a repetition of the recent 
terrible happenings in Calcutta. The question before us is how 
best to do it. 

Your language last evening was minatory. As representative 
of the King you cannot afford to be a military man only, nor 
to ignore the law, much less the law of your own making. You 
should be assisted, if necessary, by a legal mind enjoying your 
full confidence. You threatened not to convene the Constituent 
Assembly, if the formula you placed before Pandit Nehru and 
me was not acted upon by the Congress. If such be really the 
case then you should not have made the announcement you did 
on 12th August (inviting the Congress President to make pro¬ 
posals for the immediate formation of the Interim Government). 
But having made it you should recall the action and form another 
Ministry enjoying your full confidence. . . . 

Referring to the Viceroy’s argument that if the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly were called in the teeth of Muslim League’s opposition, it would 
lead to further communal clashes necessitating the use of the British 
forces to suppress them, which H. M. G. wanted to avoid, he made 
it clear that India could very well do without the British forces, if 
only the British would let her alone: 
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If British arms aie kept here for internal peace and order, 
your Interim Government would be reduced to a farce. The 
Congress cannot afford to impose its will on warring elements in 
India through the use of British arms. Nor can the Congress be 
expected to bend itself and adopt what it considers a wrong 
course because of the brutal exhibition recently witnessed in 
Bengal. Such submission would itself lead to an encouragement 
and repetition of such tragedies. The vindictive spirit on either side 
would go deeper , biding for an opportunity to exhibit itself more fiercely 
and moie disgracefully when occasion occurs. And all this will be chiefly 
due to the continued presence in India of a foreign power strong in and 
proud of its arms. (Italics mine). 

He requested the Viceroy to cable the whole text of his letter to 
the British Cabinet. This the latter did. 

The full significance of Gandhiji’s warning was not realised at 
that time either by the British Prime Minister or the Secretary of 
State for India. Mr. Attlee was perturbed by Gandhiji’s warning. 
He was reported by a friend, who saw him, to have said that 
“if in Gandhi’s judgment the situation is such that the Viceroy 
needs the assistance of a mind abler than his own and if Gandhi thinks 
that otherwise a repetition of the Calcutta tragedy is not only possi¬ 
ble or probable but certain, then that is a matter which must be 
taken seriously.” Mr. Attlee, however, hoped that the “abler and 
legal mind” recommended by Gandhiji might be provided by Pandit 
Nehru. Being however asked, whether this meant that Lord Wavell 
would accept whatever advice Pandit Nehru, as the Vice-President of 
the Interim Government might give to the Viceroy, he declined to 
commit himself. He admitted that there was a good case for a new 
Viceroy. His difficulty was to find a better man in Lord Wavell’s place. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, on the other hand, took up the attitude 
that the root of the trouble was the dissatisfaction of the Muslim 
League and the only remedy for it was for the Congress “who are 
now in a powerful position” to make some further concession, “which 
would induce Mr. Jinnah to come into the Government.” The Con¬ 
gress people could not have it both ways, Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
said, claim maximum immunity from the operation of the reserve 
powers of the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors and at the same 
time ask them to step in to exercise their extraordinary authority in 
Provincial matters, ask the British forces to quit and yet complain that 
they were not effectively employed to suppress disorders. 

This would have been a perfectly logical position to take up and 
Gandhiji for one would have welcomed it as a very fair challenge, 
provided the British Government were ready to transfer full power 
to Indian hands and withdraw their forces from Indian soil with 
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o-race and goodwill. But while they continued to keep their army of 
occupation in India at India’s expense and the Viceroy and the Govern¬ 
ors retained their vast, extraordinary powers, the use they made 
of these powers largely was to maintain the status quo in parts of the 
country where the machinery of law and justice had broken clown. 

To give a few instances: In the first week of November, 1946, Sardai 
Patel and Liaquat Ali Khan saw the Viceroy together to secure some 
more help from the military for the riot-afleclecl areas of Bihar. They 
did not get much help but got a gratuitous sermon instead. The Interim 
Government felt helpless. The Provincial Governors said the same 
thing as Lhe Viceroy — Indians must love one another. The Bombay 
Chief Minister, B. G. Kher, sent an S. O. S. over the telephone to 
Sardar Patel, which practically meant that the Governor of Bombay 
had given notiee that military help would not be available in case there 
was serious communal trouble in the Province, and they must, there¬ 
fore, cultivate friendly relations with the League, if they wanted to 
live in peace. The Bihar Chief Minister, Srikrislma Sinha, was 
similarly reported to have been told by Lord Wavell, when Lord 
Wavell visited Bihar after the Bihar disturbances, that in the matter 
of military help, the Viceroy had not to consider Bihar only but require¬ 
ments of the whole of India. In practice this amounted to an ultimatum 
that the only way to secure peace and order in India was to concede 
the Muslim League’s demand, irrespective of whether it was just or not. 

The net effect of this policy was, on the one hand to put a pre¬ 
mium upon organised hooliganism as an approved method of exer¬ 
ting political pressure, and on the other to foster among the people, 
who were likely to be the victims of hooliganism, a feeling that the only 
way to safeguard their lives and property and the honour of their 
womenfolk was to take the law into their own hands. And, as this 
could not be done effectively while Pax Brilannica was clamped 
down upon them, the pent up passion of impotent rage brewed and 
brewed underground, biding its time, till suddenly released from 
external pressure it blew up with a fearful explosion. 

4 


The newly formed Interim Government had begun functioning 
efficiently as a team. The Ministers met together every day informally. 
All important decisions were taken after mutual consultation and 
agreed decisions were placed before the Viceroy. The Viceroy, the 
permanent officials and particularly the Political Department found 
it difficult to adjust themselves to the new political climate. 

Two members — Sir Shafat Ahmed Khan and Rajagopalachari 
— had been unable to take charge of their portfolios to begin with; 
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the former owing to the murderous attack on him, and the latter 
owing to ill health. Similarly, some other members, too, had been 
unable to take charge immediately owing to various reasons. The 
Viceroy said that their portfolios should either remain vacant or 
revert to the Governor-General. Pandit Nehru protested: 

I do not quite understand a portfolio remaining vacant or 
reverting to the Governor-General because a Member happens 
to be absent for a while. . . . The whole Cabinet is jointly res¬ 
ponsible for major decisions. ... If a Member is absent for a 
while, does this portfolio suddenly revert to the Governor-General 
and the sense of common responsibility in regard to it cease ? 
... In such cases the obvious course appears to be that the port¬ 
folio should cither be handled by some other member or by me 
as Vice-President. . . . 

As you have yourself indicated, the present Council is diffe¬ 
rent in nature and content from previous ones, there is a popular 
basis for it, and because of this you decided that secretaries of 
departments should not approach you directly but only through 
the Member. . . . Your alternative to this would be that a popular 
Government suddenly ceases to function in regard to some port¬ 
folios because one or more of the Members are absent for a while. 
... I do feel that the approach to this problem should be in 
line with the conception of a growth of popular Government 
under responsible Ministers. 8 

Again, Lord Wavell overruled the decision of the U. P. Ministry, 
when they wanted to remove their English Inspector-General of 
Police, who had defied their authority and of whose conduct they 
did not approve. This was in glaring contrast to what Lord Wavell 
had done after the Great Calcutta Killing. Obviously, Provincial 
autonomy meant one thing in Bengal and another in U. P. On another 
occasion, he insisted on giving preferment to a protege of his in a 
department which was under Sardar Patel, on the ground that the 
post in question was a “patronage post”. The Sardar had to remind 
him that they were in any event going and such a step would be out 
of season in the new set-up. 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy issued a directive, the day 
the Interim Government was formed, that Members of the Government 
who might be visiting an Indian State were expected to give previous 
information of their visit to the Political Department. Also, that Mem¬ 
bers should avoid making speeches of a “political nature” in the Indian 
States. Pandit Nehru’s patience snapped: “This appears to be an 
old convention. ... I do not quite understand why we should function 
in a State under the tutelage of the Political Department. ... It will 
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be more fitting if the Political Department brought itself in line with 
the present Government.” 9 

The Political Department had it back on Pandit Nehru when 
the latter visited the Frontier Province in the middle of October. 
The Pathans accorded him a right royal welcome, but in the Malakand 
Political Agency, his car was ambushed by some tribesmen. The 
Political Department was suspected to have had a hand in the affair 
and action had to be taken against the political officer concerned 
for dereliction of duty. 

Lord Wavell left the Interim Government not a moment’s respite. 
On the 26th September, he invited Gandhiji to meet him. In the 
course of their meeting he again returned to his pet theme: 

Viceroy: “The League must be brought in somehow.” 

Gandhiji: “The Congress is ready provided the League is willing 
to come in a straight way. Let Jinnah seek an interview witli Pandit 
Nehru and come to an honourable, understanding. It will be a great 
day if and when the Congress and the League come together in the 
Interim Government after a mutual understanding, without any mental 
reservations, and not to non-cooperate and fight.” 

Viceroy: “The only stumbling block is the inclusion of a nationa¬ 
list Muslim in the Interim Government. The Congress has undoubted 
right to nominate a nationalist Muslim. But in view of the fact that 
Jinnah is obstinate on that point, where is the harm in waiving it?” 

Gandhiji: “One may waive a right, one cannot waive a duty.” 

Viceroy: “But if the League refuses to come in, what happens 
to the Constituent Assembly?” 

Gandhiji: “I admit that in that event the Constituent Assembly 
cannot properly meet. I must, however, make it clear that in this I 
represent nobody but myself.” 

Viceroy: “Let us pursue this line of thinking a little further. 
If the Constituent Assembly is not called, what happens next?” 

Gandhiji: “The National Interim Government will carry on 
administration as it is doing at present. If you do not allow it to con¬ 
tinue, you will expose your bona fides to suspicion.” 

Viceroy: “How can we do that?” 

Gandhiji: “Then, do you want to retain power for yourself under 
this excuse? If you do that the whole world will condemn you. All 
you may insist on is that the Interim Government should include the 
Muslim League representatives. The Congress is prepared to do that.” 

Viceroy: “For that I shall need a mandate from the British 
Cabinet. l ean only act according to my instructions. I admit 
that my sympathies arc with the League. My endeavour to bring in 
the League will continue.” 

On the following clay, Gandhiji addressed a letter to the Viceroy 
giving a gist of the conversation he had with him: 
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You were good enough to explain to me at length the result 
so far of your effort at peace-making between the Congress 
and the Muslim League. In the course of our conversation you 
told me that your leanings were towards the League. In your 
opinion there was left only one point of difference between 
the two parties, viz., the question of representation of a non- 
League Muslim out of the Congress quota. You recognised 
fully the reasonableness of the Congress position but you held 
that it would be an act of high statesmanship if the Congress 
waived the right for the sake of peace. I urged that if it was 
a question of waiving a right it would be a simple thing. It was 
a question of non-performance of a duty which the Congress 
owed to non-League Muslims. I entirely agreed with you on the 
proposition that it would be a great day if and when the Congress 
and the Muslim League came to a mutual understanding with¬ 
out reservations, mental or otherwise, and that it would be worse 
than useless if the two came together only with a view to fight 
each other. Moreover, I stressed the point that Qiiaid-i-Azam 
Jinnah should seek an interview with Pandit Nehru and try to 
come to an honourable understanding. If, however, the worst 
happened and the Muslim League boycott of the Constituent 
Assembly persisted and the British Government decided to dis¬ 
continue the Constituent Assembly, I would hold it to be per¬ 
fectly honourable. For, even though the Cabinet Mission had led 
one to suppose that they would continue the Constituent Assembly, 
I did not expect that they would or could continue it, in spite 
of the successful boycott by one of the major parties. You then 
interpolated the remark that there were three parties, not only 
two. The States were the third party. You added that if the boy¬ 
cott persisted you had grave doubts as to whether the States 
would come in. 

Though I might be alone to hold the view, I said that I 
could not envisage the framing of a workable constitution if one 
of the two parties withheld cooperation and force had to be 
used to keep the boycotters under restraint. 

You then asked me to work out the logical conclusion of 
the discontinuance of the Constituent Assembly and asked me 
what I thought of the Interim Government. I told you that I 
had little doubt that no matter what happened, the National 
Government, having been once summoned, should continue to 
function unless they themselves felt unable owing to their own 
incompetence or inability to do so. I added that the Congress 
had put up its very best men not at all in the spirit of gaining 
power for a party but in the spirit of selfless service of the whole 
nation. They were so considerate towards you and the League 
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that they had hesitated to fill the two Muslim seats in the hope 
of the League coming into the Interim Government. You doubted 
if you could contemplate the continuance of the Inteiim Govern¬ 
ment and that in any case you were only a servant of the Crown 
and that you would have to take orders from His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. Whilst I appreciated your stand, I said the continuance 
of a bona fide National Government at the Centre was a vital 
necessity and that any departure from it would lay the British 
people open to the gravest suspicion on the part of the people 
of India and would be a tragedy of the first magnitude. 

The Viceroy denied that he had ever said that his leanings were 
towards the League. In some other respects, too, his recollection 
differed from Gandhiji’s. But he declined to give his own version 
even when pressed: “I think it is unwise during negotiations like 
those now in progress to attempt to secure agreed minutes of con¬ 
versations. It was decided not to do so during the Cabinet Mission’s 
negotiations. , . . There arc several other points which, if we had to 
reach agreement on the record, I should have to suggest changing.” 10 
Lord Wavell’s letter ended with: “1 hope you will use your influence 
for a settlement.” 

Gandhiji accepted the repudiation, but how was lie to fulfil the 
Viceroy’s hope that he (Gandhiji) should “use his influence for a 
settlement”, if the Viceroy did not help him to understand fully and 
correctly his (Viceroy’s) mind? 

Gandhiji to Lord Wavelt a8th September, 1946 

As the conversation between us turned out to be impor¬ 
tant, as I conceived it, I thought I would let you have my impre¬ 
ssions so that you could correct me if I had erred. For I had 
to report the purport of our conversation to Pandit Nehru and 
other friends. Even during the Cabinet Mission’s negotiations 
I had sent to Lord Pelhick-Lawrence or Sir Stafford Gripps, 
as the case may be, my impressions of our talks and this was 
beneficial. As for your correction, of course, I accept it unhesitat¬ 
ingly. But my impression definitely was that at the very outset 
of your description of what had happened between you and 
Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah, I understood you to say that although in 
some of his presentations he was unreasonable your leanings 
were towards the Muslim League. But after your correction my 
impression loses all its value. 

I would like to have your other corrections also if you have 
the time. Although we may never make public use of our con¬ 
versations 1 have found, throughout my 55 years’ stormy public 
life, written records of inestimable value for promoting mutual 
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understanding and further conversation. But, of course, I am 
in your hands in this matter and your wishes shall prevail, for 
I want Io fulfil your “hope” that I should “use” my “influence for 
a settlement”. For this cause, which I have at heart, I would 
naturally ever want to understand you correctly and fully if only 
because, of all the persons in India, you enjoy a unique position. 

But Lord Waved was not prepared to give up his “principle” of 
not having agreed minutes: “I quite see your point about securing an 
accurate record, but I would prefer to stick to the principle of not 
having agreed minutes of personal discussions during these negotia¬ 
tions, and I will not, therefore, comment further on your first letter. 
I am very glad to hear that you will use your great influence for a 
settlement.” 11 

The fact was that the pro-League section of British officials 
felt that their protege, the Muslim League, had overplayed its cards 
by remaining out of the Interim Government, and they were determin¬ 
ed to bring it in at any price. To that end the Viceroy and his group 
now opened negotiations with the Muslim League on their own, 

5 

On the 4th October, 1946, a copy of Jinnah’s nine demands as 
the basis of the League’s joining the Interim Government and Lord 
Waved’s reply thereto was handed to Pandit Nehru by the Viceroy. 
The main issues were: 

(1) The Muslim League, while agreeing to the sixth nominee 
of the Congress being a representative of the Scheduled Castes, 
in the Interim Government of 14 members, contended that the 
ultimate responsibility in that behalf was with the Governor- 
General, and that it must not be taken that the Muslim League 
had agreed to, or approved of, the selection of the Scheduled 
Castes representative that had been made. Lord Waved’s 
comment on it was: “I note what you say and accept that the 
responsibility is mine.” 

(2) The Muslim League’s demand for alternative or rota¬ 
tional Vice-President, from the two major communities, and the 
Viceroy’s offer that he would, in view of the practical difficulties 
involved in it, instead, “arrange to nominate a Muslim League 
member to preside over the Cabinet in the event of the Governor- 
General and the Vice-President being absent.” And further that 
he would “nominate” a Muslim League member as Vice-Chair¬ 
man of the Co-ordination Committee of the Cabinet, “which is a 
most important post. I am Chairman of this Committee and 
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ill the pasL have presided almost invariably, but I shall probably 
do so only on special occasions.” 

(3) The right claimed by the Muslim League to be con¬ 
sulted in the selection of the minority representatives, i.o., Sikh, 
Indian Christian and Parsi, and the Viceroy’s assurance in that 
behalf that both the major parties would be consulted before fill¬ 
ing in any vacancy that might occur in any ol those scats. 

(4) The right of veto in regatd to decisions on all major 
communal issues in the Interim Government claimed by the 
Muslim League, to which the Viceroy had replied that since a 
Coalition Government cither “works by a process of mutual ad¬ 
justment or does not work at all”, all differences would be re¬ 
solved “in advance of Cabinet meetings by friendly discussions”. 

The Viceroy “agreed”, too, as regards the Muslim League’s 
demands that the total number of the members in the. Interim Govern¬ 
ment should not exceed 14; that the major portfolios should be equally 
distributed between the Congress and the League; and that the 
proposed arrangements should not be changed or modified without 
the consent of both the major parties. Jinnah further wanted that 
the question of the settlement of the long term plan should stand 
over “until a better and more conducive atmosphere” had been 
created and an Interim Government had been “reformed and finally 
set up” by a settlement of the outstanding issues. But, Lord Wavcll’s 
reply on that score was clear and unequivocal: “Since the basis for 
participation in the Cabinet is, of course, acceptance of the statement 
of the 16th May, I assume that the League Council will meet at a 
very early date to reconsider its Bombay resolution.” Nor could (lie 
Viceroy accept Jinnah’s demand that the Congress should not include 
in “the remaining five members of their quota a Muslim of their 
choice”. But, Iris ground of rejection was that “each party must be 
equally free to nominate its own representatives.” The Muslim League 
promptly took advantage of it by including in its quota a repre¬ 
sentative of the Scheduled Castes. 

Pandit Nehru replied to the Viceroy the same day, giving his 
reactions: 

(1) Mr. Jinnah mentions that the six nominees of the 
Congress will include one Scheduled Caste representative. And 
yet he says further on that “it must not be taken that the Muslim 
League has agreed to, or approves of, the selection of the Sche¬ 
duled Caste representative.” I do not sec how the question, of 
agreement or approval by the Muslim League arises in regard 
to the nominees of the Congress. ... It is true that legally and 
constitutionally speaking the ultimate responsibility for tire 
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appointment of Members rests with the Governor-General, But 
it was understood that the legal responsibility should be exercised 
on the advice of the person charged with forming the 
Government. . . . 

(2) I am personally agreeable ... to a Muslim League 
Member being chosen as Vice-Chairman of the Go-ordination 
Committee of the Cabinet. ... I feel, however, that your answer 
to this question introduces a new element which creates a diffi¬ 
culty. You say that you will arrange to nominate a Muslim League 
Member to preside over the Cabinet in the event of the Governor- 
General and the Vice-President being absent. I think that any 
such nomination by you would neither be constitutional nor 
otherwise desirable. This, however, can be done by agreement 
between us. . . . (Italics mine). 

(3) If we function as a Cabinet, as we must, the whole 
Cabinet should be consulted before any decision is arrived at. 
Naturally, the major parties would confer together. ... It would 
seriously interfere with the Cabinet system, and the growth of 
the convention that Cabinet advice should be accepted, if 
the Governor-General consulted each group or individual Members 
separately and then came to his own decision in the matter. 

(4) What I have stated above flows from the acceptance of 
the principle of Cabinet responsibility and the Governor-General's 
acceptance of Cabinet recommendations. . . . Our whole 
objective must necessarily be for the Cabinet to function together 
and not to be treated as consisting of separate groups which 
can be consulted separately as groups, thus putting an end to 
the cohesion and sense of joint responsibility in the Cabinet. 
Naturally, as you have pointed out... a Coalition Government 
either works by a process of mutual adjustments or does not work 
at all. .. . We have adopted the practice of meeting daily in 
informal Cabinet meetings to consider not only the formal 
Cabinet agendas but also all important matters relating to any 
Department. Thus, any important decision, to whatever Depart¬ 
ment it might relate, is considered by us jointly and actually 
becomes a joint decision as well as a joint responsibility. This 
avoids grouping within the Cabinet and at the same time helps 
in evolving an integrated solution or decision. If any procedure 
is adopted which encourages group functioning within the Cabinet 
and encourages separate groups to function separately, this 
would seriously militate against the whole conception of Cabinet 
Government which we are seeking to evolve and which wc 
have already succeeded in evolving in a large measure during 
the past month. 
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The only assurance that Lord Wavcll could give in answer to 
this was contained in his laconic note dated 5th October: “As you 
know, I wish to encourage union in the Cabinet in every way. I 
am most anxious that the Cabinet should work as a team and 1 hope 
we shall be able to achieve this.” 

While the Congress, thus, attached the greatest importance to the 
Cabinet functioning as a team with joint responsibility, and to the 
Governor-General acting on the advice of the Cabinet, it was clear that 
the Viceroy looked upon himself as die de facto executive head, with 
the prerogative among other things of an umpire and linal rouit of 
appeal to intervene and keep the balance even among the various 
parties in the Interim Government during the transitional period. 
He could never wholly shed that assumption. From it stemmed 
all their differences. It encouraged the League’s intransigence and 
took away all incentive on its part to seek agreement with the 
Congress. 

In the meantime the Nawab of Bhopal had entered the arena. 
He had for long enjoyed very cordial relations with Gandhiji. On 
the 1st October, he saw Gandhiji and discussed with him a formula, 
the substance of which was that since the Muslim League, had swept 
the polls at the recent elections, so far as the Muslim seats were con¬ 
cerned, the Congress should recognise that, in the circumstances, 
according to the democratic principle the Muslim League alone had the 
right to represent the Muslims of India in genetal, provided that by 
the same token the League did not question the right of the Congress 
to represent all others, including such Muslims as had thrown in 
their lot with the Congress; and to choose such representatives lor 
the Government as it might think proper from amongst them. This 
clearly meant that the Congress could nominate all the minority 
seats and also nationalist Muslims, and the League could claim no 
veto in regard to the filling up of the vacancies that might occur in 
the Interim Government outside its own quota. Of course, any¬ 
thing was possible by mutual agreement. If the League nominees 
worked together with the Congress as a team, as was clearly contem¬ 
plated, all decisions would be taken after joint consultation and there 
would be no difference left. 

All this was made very clear and was agreed to during the talks 
with the Nawab of Bhopal, and Gandhiji was under the impression 
that it was set down explicitly in- the formula to which he had agreed. 
The formula was finally drafted and Gandhiji put his signature to 
it, on the 4th October, without having a final look at the document, 
fancying that the things he had in mind were there in black and white 
when, as a matter of fact, they were not. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and 
myself pressed him to have another look at the document before 
signing it. But time was short and Gandhiji was terribly overstrained* 
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He lightly brushed aside our suggestion, saying he was sure he 
could safely place himself in the Nawab’s hands. The Nawab would 
never let him clown. 

The formula was in two parts : 

I. The Congress does not challenge and accepts that the 
Muslim League now is the authoritative representative of an 
overwhelming majority of the Muslims of India. As such and in 
accordance with democratic principles they alone have today 
an unquestionable right to represent the Muslims of India. But 
the Congress cannot agree that any restriction or limitation 
should be put upon the Congress to choose such representatives 
as they think proper from amongst the members of the 
Congress as their representatives. 

II, It is understood that all the Ministers of the Interim 
Government will work as a team for the good of the whole of 
India and will never invoke the intervention of the Governor- 
General in any case. 

Jinnah while agreeing to the first part said that, so far as he was 
concerned, the second part would require further consideration and 
discussion. The value of the formula in Gandhiji’s eyes, however, lay 
in the second part, as it would enable the Indian question to be taken 
completely out of the hands of the third party and settled by mutual 
understanding among the Indians themselves. He told the Nawab of 
Bhopal that his acceptance of Part I was conditional on Jinnali’s 
agreeing to the formula as a whole. 

Members of the Working Committee did not like the wording of 
the formula. They felt they could not commit themselves to it unless 
certain things were made more explicit. They proposed that Part I 
of the formula should be modified by the addition of the follow¬ 
ing: “For identical reasons the League recognises the Congress 
as the authoritative organisation representing all non-Muslims and 
such Muslims as have thrown in their lot with the Congress.” 

That made Gandhiji prick up his ears. “But all that is there in 
black and white in the formula,” he exclaimed. This was on the after¬ 
noon of the 4th October. The Working Committee dispersed soon 
after. Everybody was in a hurry for one reason or another. The 
evening was packed with dove-tailing engagements, which left 
Gandhiji not a free moment. As soon as he was able to be by himself, 
he sent for the text of the formula and discovered the “Homeric” nod 
into which he had betrayed himself. It was then ten o’clock at night. 
He immediately sent me to the Nawab of Bhopal with the message 
that he had discovered his mistake, for which the primary and ultimate 
responsibility should be deemed to be his (Gandliiji’s), He would take 
the odium and even retire from public life as a penalty, if necessary, 
24 
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but he could not be guilty of betraying the Congress by asking the 
Working Committee to accept the formula as it stood. 

The Working Committee, however, decided for the sake of an 
agreement with the League to accept both parte of Gandhiji’s formula 
as it stood and communicated the same to Jinnah. On the 5th October, 
Pandit Nehru had a very full and, as he fancied, friendly talk with 
Jinnah at the Nawab of Bhopal’s residence and again on the 7th. But 
on the 7th October, he was surprised to receive a letter from Jinnah, 
which was not only at variance with the spirit and drift of their whole 
talk but Jinnah had appended to it an exact copy of his 9-point de¬ 
mand which he had addressed to the Viceroy, and which the Viceroy 
in his letter of the 4th October had conceded in part. But whereas the 
Congress was prepared to concede the substance of those points on the 
Muslim League agreeing to the second part of Oandhiji’s formula and 
coining to an agreement with the Congress, the Viceroy had conceded 
the same without any such condition. 

Gandhiji had always shown readiness to accept less as a result of 
a direct settlement with the League than more at the hands of the Bri¬ 
tish Power. Jinnah, finding that no more could be extracted from the 
Congress, preferred to have the same at the hands of the Viceroy with¬ 
out coming to any agreement with the Congress. On the 15th October, 
it was announced that the Muslim League had agreed to enter the 
Interim Government at the Viceroy's invitation. Its nominees virt¬ 
ually became the “King’s party” in the reformed Interim Government, 
with the Viceroy as their leader. 

The Congress effort to arrive at a just understanding-with the 
Muslim League was thus torpedoed. To Indian experience this was 
nothing new. Sir Samuel Hoare had done exactly the same in an even 
more blatant form in 1932. (See page 78), No matter how gene¬ 
rous and accommodating the Congress tried to be, tire third party 
could always afford to be more generous at India’s expense. 


6 

Gandhiji’s worst fears came true almost immediately. On being 
informed by the Viceroy of the Muslim League’s decision to come in¬ 
to the Interim Government, Pandit Nehru wrote to Lord Wavell on the 
14th October: 


It is important for us to understand exactly how he proposes 
to join.. . . The offer you made . . . was that five places. . . could 
be taken by the Muslim League (and) , . . you made it clear that 
a Coalition Government must necessarily work as a team and 
not as a joining together of rival groups which did not cooperate 
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for a common purpose (and) . . . the basis for participation in the 
Cabinet must... be presumed to be the acceptance of the Cabinet Mission's 
statement of 1 6 th May. (Italics mine). 

Jinnah’s letter itself accepting the Viceroy’s offer of five seats 
in the Interim Government was couched in terms of a general dis¬ 
approval of the “basis and scheme of setting up the Interim Govern¬ 
ment” and repudiation of “the decision already made” — a strange 
prelude to joining the Government “with the intention of co¬ 
operating”! It gave an indication of the shape of things to come. 
The same was reflected in the League’s choice of names. Sharing his 
misgivings wilh the Viceroy, Pandit Nehru wrote: 

We have not raised any objection to the names proposed on 
behalf of the Muslim League. . . . But I think I owe it to you to 
tell you privately and personally that I regret deeply the choice 
which the Muslim League has made. That choice itself indicates 
a desire to have conflict rather than to work in cooperation. 12 

Four days later, Ghazanfar Ali Khan, one of the Muslim League 
nominees for the Interim Government, delivered a speech before the 
students at Lahore which left no doubt as to the Muslim League’s in¬ 
tention in coming into the Interim Government. Describing the Inter¬ 
im Government as “one of the fronts of the Direct Action campaign” 
in the course of his remarks, he said: “We are going into the Interim 
Government to get a foot-hold to fight for our cherished goal of Paki¬ 
stan. . , . The Interim Government is one of the fronts of the Direct 
Action campaign.” This was a wholly untenable position. Even if the 
issue of Pakistan was to be fought out, the proper place for it was the 
Constituent Assembly and not the Interim Government. The function 
of the Interim Government was to carry on the administration of the 
country effectively, efficiently and impartially, while the new constitu¬ 
tion was being hammered out. 

Pandit Nehru left Delhi for a lour of the Frontier Province soon 
after. The draft of a letter to the Viceroy which Gandhiji prepared 
for Sardar Patel in Pandit Nehru’s absence on the 20th October, ran: 

Is the Interim Government to be the arena of party politics 
and intrigues and for driving in the very partition wedge which 
the long-term arrangement has withdrawn once for all and re¬ 
placed it by grouping? . . . 

It seems to be quite clear that before the coalition cones into 
being and portfolios are re-distributed, besides the withdrawal 
of the speech in question (Ghazanfar All’s speech), there 
should be a clear announcement by the Council of the League 
accepting the long-term arrangement, and the text of the 
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resolution of the Working Committee of the League should be 
supplied to the present members of the Cabinet. (Italics mine). 

I am sure you will yourself recognise the necessity of the fore¬ 
going requirements if the Interim Government is to run well and 
the present trouble is to subside. 

But neither the speech of Ghazanfar Ali Khan was withdrawn 
nor did the League Council meet and accept the Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan. On his return from the Frontier tour, Pandit Ncliru again wrote 
to the Viceroy, on the 23rd October, reminding him about the basis 
on which Congress had agreed to Muslim League’s entering the Inter¬ 
im Government: 

You know how arguments and difficulties have arisen 
in the past over any matter left vague. It would be exceedingly 
unfortunate if we did not clarify the position completely before 
starting this new experiment. . . . 

In my correspondence with you and in your letter addressed 
to me as well as to Mr. Jinnah it was made clear that the Muslim 
League's joining the Interim Government meant inevitably their acceptance 
of the long-term scheme. ... A formal decision of the Muslim League 
to this effect would have to be taken by the Council of the 
League as they had originally passed the resolution of non-accept¬ 
ance. Nevertheless, it was made clear that the Working Commi¬ 
ttee of the League would itself recommend the acceptance of 
this scheme and the formality could follow soon after. It was on 
this basis that we proceeded. (Italics mine). 

Now it is by no means clear what the position of the Muslim 
League is in regard to the long-term arrangement. ... So far 
as we know, the Council of the Muslim League (has not) been 
convened. ... I was told (by the Viceroy during the talk on the 
previous day) that Mr, Jinnah wanted certain assurances. This 
means that even Mr. Jinnah and his Working Committee have 
not agreed to accept the statement of May 16th unless something 
further happens. ... 

Pandit Nehru asked for two points to be cleared up before allot¬ 
ment of portfolios could be made. The second step could not be taken 
before the first, which would be governed by it. These two points were: 
(0 League must accept the long-term plan and a date should be 
fixed for the League. Council’s meeting, and (2) it should be made 
clear whether the approach ot the League to the Interim Government 
was that embodied in the speeches of Ghazanfar Ali Khan and Liaqu- 
at Ali Khan: “This is all the more necessary because the Muslim 
League is not joining the Government after an agreement with the 
Congress.. , , The very least that we can expect is a clear statement 
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from the Muslim League of their intention in joining the Interim Gov¬ 
ernment and their acceptance of the long-term plan.” 13 

It seems strange that each time the Congress leaders asked the 
Viceroy for a clear statement from the League that it had accepted 
the long-term plan before coming into the Interim Government, the 
Viceroy passed on to them, instead, an unsigned cheque on behalf of 
the League and they were content to accept it without caring to 
examine whether it was properly endorsed or not. 

Lord Wave.ll to Pandit Nehru 23rd October, 1946 

I have made it clear to Mr. Jinnah . . . that the Muslim 
League’s entry into the Interim Government is conditional on the 
acceptance of the scheme of. . . May 16th . . . and that he must 
call his Council at an early date to agree to this. 

As I have told you, Mr. Jinnah has assured me that the 
Muslim League will come into the Interim Government and the 
Constituent Assembly with the intention of cooperating. 

“I am glad,” Pandit Nehru wrote back, “that Mr. Jinnah has 
assured you that the Muslim League is coming into the Interim Gov¬ 
ernment and Constituent Assembly with the intention of cooperating 
. . . (and) that. . . the Muslim League’s entry into the Interim Gov¬ 
ernment is conditional on the acceptance of the scheme of the Cabinet 
Delegation ... of May 16 th. While you have made this clear to Mr. Jinnah, 
it is not equally clear what the Muslim League’s vino is on this subject.” i4 
(Italics mine). 

Before setting out on his Frontier tour, Pandit Nehru had a meet¬ 
ing with the Viceroy on the 15th October. The latter’s main anxiety 
seemed to be about “equitable” allotment of portfolios between the 
Congress and the League. Pandit Nehru put forth some difficulties on 
the Congress side about accepting the Viceroy’s proposal in regard to 
the reshuffle in the course of a note which he addressed to him the 
same day. He further told him that while three nominees of the Congress 
would tender their resignation to make room for the League nominees 
(two Muslim seats had already been kept vacant, for the League by 
the Congress) and an announcement to that effect could be made 
immediately, the actual reshuffle and the details of re-allotment should 
be postponed till after his return from his Frontier tour, 

But while Lord Wavell took it easy in the matter of implement¬ 
ation by the League of the conditions attaching to its coming into the 
Interim Government, he was insistent almost to the point of discourt¬ 
esy towards his colleagues as regards the allotment of portfolios: “As 
I informed you,” he wrote to Pandit Nehru on the 23rd October, “I 
consider that the Muslim League are entitled to one out of the three 
following portfolios: External Affairs, Home and Defence. I would be 
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grateful if you would let me know which of these portfolios you advise 
should be given to the Muslim League.” This insistence in spite of 
Pandit Nehru’s telling him that “it would be improper to change the 
three portfolios” was the limit. “We feel,” Pandit Nehru replied on 
the same day, “that it would be an entirely wrong step, leading to 
most unfortunate consequences, if any change was made in the port¬ 
folios of Defence and Home.” In fact Pandit Nehru even told the 
Viceroy that the Sardar would rather resign than continue in the 
Cabinet if his portfolio was tampered with: “Whatever might have 
been done at the time of the formation of the Government if the 
Muslim League had then come in, at the present moment to ask 
Sardar Patel to leave his portfolio would be an act of extreme discour¬ 
tesy to him. He has been made a special target of attack by the official 
organ of the Muslim League and it becomes, therefore, still more 
unbecoming for us to ask him to leave this portfolio. Indeed, I do not 
think he will care to remain in the Government if he is asked to 
do so.” 15 

After all that had happened in Calcutta and East Bengal (See 
Chapter XI), and more so after Liaquat Ali Khan’s speech and that 
of Ghazanfar All, handing over of either of the above two portfolios 
to the Muslim League would have created a psychological upheaval 
all over the country. “In regard to the portfolio of External Affairs, 
some similar considerations arise, especially after my recent visit to the 
Tribal areas and my experience there which have powerfully affec¬ 
ted people all over the country.” 16 Moreover, “it seems to us essential 
that even before the question of portfolios is considered, other ma¬ 
tters should be cleared up.” 17 Finally, on the 24th October, Pandit 
Nehru wrote to the Viceroy: 

I have consulted my colleagues.... We cannot continue in 
the Government if a decision is imposed upon us against our 
will. ... We would not have attached importance to the alloca¬ 
tion of portfolios but for the implications and circumstances which 
I have already mentioned and which compel us to do so. 

Two months ago I was asked to form the Interim Govern¬ 
ment and I undertook the responsibility. This was done as a result 
of all the talks and negotiations which preceded it with the con¬ 
currence of H.M.G. Now that a crisis has arisen which is lead¬ 
ing to our resignation and termination of this Government, I 
think H.M.G. should be informed of all the developments. 

Lord Wavell was not prepared for this. His only desire was to 
bring in the League. So he capitulated on the question of portfolios 
and the Congress continued in office. But on other points the Con¬ 
gress failed to carry its insistence to Its logical conclusion. In terms 
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of power politics it was perhaps a triumph for the Congress. The Con¬ 
gress leaders felt that retention of certain portfolios gave them a poli¬ 
tical advantage which they could ill afford to lose. It cost them dear. 
With Gandhiji it was the other way about. He put fundamental prin¬ 
ciples first. There was in fact a much stronger case for resignation on 
other issues, which turned upon a fundamental principle. If they 
had done so, the Viceroy would have had to yield and the League 
would have come in only as a result of an agreement with the 
Congress. Even otherwise, the Congress would have been the gainer 
in the long run. As i( was, the Muslim League entered the Interim 
Government and stayed there without giving a clear undertaking 
that it had accepted the long-term plan. The result was a tragedy. 


7 


Taken by itself, the entry of the League into the Interim Govern¬ 
ment would have been hailed as the proverbial silver lining to an 
otherwise dark cloud. But the manner of their coming robbed it of 
all potentiality for good and converted it into a tactic of doubtful 
morality. Gandhiji, as we have seen, had all along questioned the 
right of the League to include anyone except the Muslims in its list 
of nominees, as its door was closed to all non-Muslims. But the Con¬ 
gress leaders from their purely political angle seemed to have regarded 
this as matter of mere detail. Gandhiji had insisted, and it had been 
agreed in the Working Committee, that this was to be treated as a 
vital issue. But this point was not pressed sufficiently by the Congress 
leaders with the result that Jinnah was able to obtain a written guar¬ 
antee from Lord Wavell that the League were at liberty to nominate 
anyone they wished in their quota of seats. Their nominees included 
four Muslims and, to everybody’s surprise, one Scheduled Caste — 
Jogendranath Mandal from Bengal, 

He had hoped, commented Gandhiji in his prayer discourse of 
the 16th October, “that the coming of the Muslim League into the 
Interim Government would prove to be a good augury.” A man like 
himself, he observed, they might say, ought to be glad that another seat 
had been given to a Harijan. But he would be deceiving himself and 
jinnah Saheb if he said so. The latter had said that the Muslims and 
Hindus were two nations; the League was a purely Muslim communal 
organisation. “How then could they nominate a Harijan to represent 
them?” He feared that their whole mode of entering into the Cabinet 
had not been straight. 

By bartering the moral basis for the political, the Congress 
leaders lost the one vantage ground which they held, viz., the moral. 
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It led to a whole series of surrenders on their part and finally to 
surrender on the issue of undivided India itself. The League conti¬ 
nued to use Jogendranath Mandal against the Congress and later 
against Gandhiji’s peace mission in Noakhali, til! four years afterwards, 
humiliated and disillusioned by the treatment accorded by his new 
masters to the minorities, including his own community in Pakistan, 
he himself had to flee and take shelter as a refugee with thousands 
of others, in the Indian Union. 

The most amazing part of the whole business was that the 
Muslim League was brought in by the Viceroy without first obtain¬ 
ing from the League in writing a formal reversal of its decision about 
Direct Action and its acceptance of the 16th May plan. He depended 
upon a verbal assurance instead, which, he said, lie had received from 
Jinnah and which Jinnah later categorically repudiated. The expla¬ 
nation given by Sir Stafford Cripps in March, 1947, in the House of 
Commons, of the imbroglio was that since Muslim League represen¬ 
tatives had been invited to join the Viceroy’s executive on the basis 
of the League’s talcing part in the Constituent Assembly, “it was 
assumed b) those concerned that as they (the Muslim League) had 
not repudiated it, they would be bound by it.” But, Jinnah, it seems, 
held with Sir Hudibras that, 

He that imposes an oath makes it, 

Not he that for convenience takes it; 

Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made? 

If those concerned allowed themselves to be deceived by trusting 
blindly, they had only themselves to blame. Caveat emptor — let the 
buyer beware! Jinnah was at last quits with the Cabinet Mission. 
On the 21 st November, 1946, he issued a directive that “no represen¬ 
tative of the Muslim League wall participate in the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, and the Bombay resolution of the Muslim League Council passed 
on 29th July (withdrawing its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan) stands.” 

it was well known that H. M. G. wanted the Nehru Ministry 
to be allowed to function as a de fado Cabinet. If the Muslim League 
had come into the Interim Government on Pandit Nehru’s invitation, 
as it should have in the normal course, it would have come as a result 
of a satisfactory understanding with the Congress, and the result would 
have been a harmonious and fruitful functioning of the coalition. Inter¬ 
vention by the third party introduced into the Interim Government a 
group of avowed saboteurs. They straightaway proceeded to repudiate 
the principle of collective responsibility, the League Ministers took all 
matters pertaining to their departments directly to the Viceroy over 
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the head of Pandit Nehru, and converted the Interim Government 
into an arena of communal conflict. Observed Ispahani, “personal 
envoy” of Jinnah to the United States, in a broadcast address at the 
Forum: “The League has come into the Government. . . princi¬ 
pally to retrieve the machinery of Government, at least partially, from 
the monopolistic control of its political opponents. The League’s parti¬ 
cipation in the new Government. . . only means that the struggle 
for Pakistan will now be carried on within as well as without the 
Government.” 18 They should be there, said Jinnah, as “sentinels” of 
exclusive Muslim interests. Ghazanfar Ali Khan even expressed satis¬ 
faction at the orgy of violence that had been let loose on the country: 
“The disturbances which have occurred in many parts of the country 
after the installation of the purely Congress Government at the Centre 
have established the fact . . . that ten crores of Indian Muslims will 
not submit to any Government which does not include their true re¬ 
presentatives.” 19 And so, the very people who had avowed their inten¬ 
tion to unleash violence in the country assumed the leins of power 
in the Interim Government. 

On the day when the Muslim League was admitted into the 
Interim Government on the Viceroy’s initiative and invitation, the 
battle of undivided India was irretrievably lost. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment had issued clear instructions that Pandit Nehru having been 
asked to form the Interim Government, further steps for bringing in 
the League should be left, on the analogy of the Cabinet system, en¬ 
tirely to him. Some members of the Cabinet Mission were reported 
to have expressed surprise afterwards when they learnt that it had 
been brought in by the Viceroy instead. How it happened then, and 
how the Congress acquiesced in such a procedure, are questions for 
the future historian to unravel. 

As part of the “Direct Action within the Government”, the Muslim 
League nominees began systematically to put Muslims of their choice 
into all key positions in departments under them, and the Cabinet 
Secretariat was honeycombed with “cells”. The sympathisers and agents 
of the Muslim League in the Government acted as the “fifth column” 
and sabotaged the unity and efficient functioning of the administration. 
Thus, the very catastrophe against which Gandhiji had warned the 
Cabinet Delegation and which the latter had, at last, made up their 
mind to avoid, viz., to produce an incompatible mixture by forcing upon 
the country a Government of their own choice, was ultimately brought 
about by the policy pursued by the Viceroy and the British officials. 

3 

“Independence of India” was a common term between the Vice¬ 
roy — as representing the British side — the Congress and the Muslim 
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League. But it had a different connotation for each and in that context 
became a baffling ambiguous middle. To the British; it meant that 
legal independence had to come after certain conditions, which they 
had laid down, were fulfilled. Till then the British troops would remain 
in occupation of India, enforcing the British will on both the parties. 
To the Muslim League, independence meant partition of the country 
first and independence for the two parts and the two “Indian nations” 
afterwards. To the Congress, independence meant the independence of 
India unconditionally and as a whole, including that portion which 
was ruled by the Princes. 

It has been argued on behalf of Lord Wavell that he favoured 
the unity of India and Jinnah detested him on that account. May be. 
Even so had Lord Linlithgow talked about the “geographical unity” 
of India, and Sir Samuel Hoare and the British conservatives before 
him. But their India was an India made safe for British interests, the 
British proteges and the British Commonwealth. If the whole of India 
could not be secured on those terms, they were determined that India 
should be partitioned. 

After the Cabinet Mission’s first series of interviews with the 
Indian leaders, on the 25th April, 1946, Mr. A. V. Alexander, in the 
course of an informal conference among themselves, expressed the fear 
that it would be difficult to obtain in an undivided India sufficient 
protection for the Muslims. Sir William Croft thereupon suggested 
that if the Congress did not agree to an Interim Government under 
the existing constitution, the British Government should form a 
medium Pakistan, leaving out Ambala Division of the Punjab 
and West Bengal only from what Jinnah demanded. The British 
should evacuate from the rest of India and stay in Pakistan by agree¬ 
ment. The Viceroy appeared not to rule out such a possibility. 

Jinnah exasperated them at times, tie was their enfant terrible. 
He gave them many a headache, still he was their pet; their 
attitude towards him was that of an indulgent parent towards a spoilt 
child. Lord Wavell had persuaded himself that “justice” was on the 
side of the League and if they could only bring the League into the 
Government—no matter how or at what price—it would save India 
from a bloodshed. That policy cost India more in carnage, bloodshed 
and experience of subhuman bestiality than a major battle. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1946, the Under Secretary of State for India announced in the 
House of Commons that as a result of communal fighting in India 
between 1st July and 30th October, even according to official reports, 
5,018 people had been killed and 13,320 injured exclusive of those 
who were killed or injured during the carnage in East Bengal and 
later in Bihar. 

A man of great dignity — tight-lipped, straightforward, warm¬ 
hearted “guinea-a-word Wavell”, as he was affectiona tely nicknamed, 
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Lord Wavcll was altogether a lovable personality. His sincerity was 
beyond question. No doubt he, too, wanted in his own way to help 
India on the road to freedom. He had a wonderful loyalty which 
on more than one occasion made him take upon his shoulders other 
people’s blame, and a blunt soldierly manner which was very en¬ 
dearing. But he totally lacked historical sense and imagination, and 
his soldier’s single-track mind understood little and cared less for legal 
and constitutional proprieties. They appeared to confuse and some time 
even to irritate him. The British officials in India made the fullest use 
of his goodness as well as his limitations to further their own plans. 
The result was a tragedy the like of which India had not known 
before and which ultimately necessitated his recall. 



CHAPTER SI 


THE STORM BURSTS 


The “direct action” programme of the Muslim League in Cal¬ 
cutta had misfired. It had recoiled on the heads of those who had 
launched it. The cry went forth: “Calcutta must be avenged.” 
Hell broke loose inNoakhali on the ioth October, 1946, but for nearly 
a week the world outside was permitted to know nothing about it. 

Geologically speaking the youngest district in the Gangetic delta, 
Noakhali constitutes the south-western part of the Chittagong Division 
in East Bengal. The principal crops are rice, jute, coconut and betel- 
nut. There is a heavy rainfall. An intricate net work of khals or canals 
covers the whole district and provides a cheap means of transport 
for six months in the year. Other communications arc bad. Rail 
links are few and far between and even good motorable roads are a 
rarity. The scenery is gorgeous. The whole landscape presents a smil¬ 
ing garden-like appearance. The tops of densely-growing coconut and 
betel-nut trees, rising to stately heights almost meet, overhead, forming 
a natural umbrella through which even the midday sun scarcely pene¬ 
trates. Buried in the thick mango woods the cuckoo fills their sultry 
silence with its feverish, plaintive call. Plantain and papaya, 
lichi and pineapple, luscious jack-fruit and mango, and coconut wit:!? 
its cooling, refreshing milk — not to mention citrus —- grow in abun¬ 
dance and are within almost everybody’s reach. There is an endless 
variety of pot-herbs and vegetables, unrivalled in size and flavour that 
can be grown with the minimum of labour, and about half a dozen 
varieties of roots and tubers practically growing wild. Tanks abound 
in fish and lotuses of many hues while patches of bright heavens mirror¬ 
ed in the molten glass of the water-filled jute-fields and fringed by 
countless reflections of greenish, straight-growing, translucent jute-stems 
under the cloudless autumnal skies, present a vision of ravishing 
beauty which once seen can never be forgotten. 

But behind this enchanting facade of nature lurks danger. The 
hamlets are widely scattered and isolated from one another by thick 
jungle-growth, tall-growing jute-fields and countless water-channels. 
A cry of distress even in the daytime is lost in the impenetrable soli¬ 
tude of the echoing woods that surround the hamlets, whilst the dense, 
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interlacing vegetation and innumerable tanks and khals jammed with 
water hyacinth provide an ideal cover for the blackest of deeds. 

On the 14th October, the clay before the Muslim League’s entry 
in the Interim Government was announced, the following Press note 
was released by the Bengal Press Advisory Committee: 

Reports of organised hooliganism in the district of Noakhaii 
have reached Calcutta. Riotous mobs with deadly weapons are 
raiding villages, and looting, murder and arson are continuing 
since . . . October 10, on a very large scale. Forcible mass con¬ 
version, abduction of women and desecration of places of worship 
are also reported. 

Areas affected so far are reported to be over 200 square 
miles of the Sadar and Feni sub-divisions. Approaches to the 
affected areas are being guarded by armed hooligans. 

Among the large number of people reported to be murdered 
or burnt alive are the President of the District Bar with family, 
and a prominent zamindar of the district. 

Inquiries at official sources in Calcutta reveal that military 
and armed police have been rushed to the affected areas, which 
comprise the entire Ramganj, parts of Begamganj, Lakshmipur, 
Raipur, Senbagli, Feni, Chagalanaiya and Sandwip thanas. 

According to another message, all ingress and egress of the per¬ 
secuted people lo and from the affected areas, was completely stopped 
and all approaches to these areas were closely guarded “by hooligans, 
armed with deadly weapons”. The telegram also referred to “the 
planned organisation behind this terrible carnage, arson and loot.” 1 

Admitting “very serious oppression” in Noakhaii, Shaheed Suhra- 
wardy, the Chief Minister of Bengal, at a Press conference on the 
16th October at Calcutta, stated that it had become somewhat diffi¬ 
cult for the troops “to move in the affected areas as canals had been 
dammed, bridges damaged and roads blocked.” That was why a 
“very high ranking” military officer had been sent there. In addition 
to rushing more battalions, if needed, to the affected areas, he said, 
it was contemplated to drop from the air “printed appeal and warn¬ 
ing” to the people to stop these things. The Chief Minister also stated 
that the situation in Noakhaii was extremely bad and that there 
had been forcible conversions, plunder and loot. He had no idea at 
all, however, why these outbreaks had taken place. He was not think¬ 
ing of visiting Noakhaii just then, he added. The same day he left 
for Darjeeling where the Governor was having a Cabinet meeting. 

“It seems odd,” commented Thi Statesman on the 18th October, 
“that, despite evidence of administrative breakdown in a part of 
the Province for weeks notoriously menaced by just this sort of 
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catastrophe, there should have been no movement yet of Governor or 
Chief Minister to the point of catastrophe. The one remains in 
Darjeeling, the other has gone to join him there. 

The disturbances then tended to move northwards. By the 20th 
October, most of the frenzied crowd which had been creating havoc 
in Ramganj, Begamganj, Raipur, Lakshmipur and Senbagh thanas 
for the last ten days moved into the Faridganj thana and Haimchar- 
Ghandpur area in Tipperali district. A section was left behind to guard 
the “occupied” areas. Writing under date Moakhali, 22nd October, 
The Statesman staff reporter revealed that for the 13th day “about 120 
villages in Ramganj, Lakshmipur, Begamganj and Senbagh thanas 
in Noakhali district, with a Hindu population of 90,000 and nearly 
70 villages in Chandpur and Faridganj thanas in Tippcrah district, 
with a Hindu population of about 40,000, remained besieged by hooli¬ 
gans.” 2 

According to Mr. Taylor, Inspector-General of Police, the hooli¬ 
gans “were armed with guns and various types of other weapons and 
they were still defiant and not afraid to face the police and the military.” 
As the mob proceeded “they cut telegraph wires, demolished bridges, 
dammed canals and damaged and barricaded roads, making ingress 
and egress to and from the invaded localities impossible (or difficult).” 3 

Acharya Kripalani, the President-elect of the Congress, accomp¬ 
anied by Sarat Chandra Bose and other Congress leaders flew over 
the affected area on the 19th October. The plane was flying very low 
and it gave the party a clear view of the whole area. Many houses were 
still burning in certain villages, and a mob was seen 'demolishing 
a bridge in a particular area, while groups of people were found gath¬ 
ering at different places as the plane flew over. The Chief Minister, 
who travelled by the same plane on the return journey, was seen 
taking photographs of the burning villages. Despatches of the military 
intelligence branch received at New Delhi referred to a certain ex- 
Member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly (Mian Ghulam Sarwar) 
who had been carrying on, long before the 10th October, a virulent 
propaganda to inflame communal feelings, which culminated in the 
holocaust. He was still reported to be at large. When this was brought 
to the notice of the authorities, they said that a warrant had been 
issued against him but he could not be traced. It was however repor¬ 
ted that he was openly moving about and carrying on his activities. 

The total area affected now exceeded 500 square miles. Reports 
of hooligans hampering relief work were received from unexpected 
places. “It is impossible to estimate,” stated Lt. General F.R.R. Bucher, 
G.O.C., Eastern Command, on the 26th October in Calcutta, “how 
long it will take to restore confidence in the disturbed areas.” 4 

In spite of the efforts of the hooligans to stop the egress of the 
people from the affected area, many managed to escape. As days 
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passed by, the volume of refugees from the affected areas and areas 
that were threatened, began to swell. According to Sir Walter Gurner, 
Commissioner Civil Relief, Bengal Government, nearly 1,200 refugees 
from Moakhali and Tipperah were daily coming to Calcutta. The 
number of refugees, reported Acharya Kripalani, could not be less than 
40,000 in Tipperah district and Tripura State. 

The refugees brought with them tales of gruesome happenings 
on a scale unprecedented in India’s recent history. There had been 
burning of houses of almost all well-to-do and respectable Hindu fam¬ 
ilies, systematic extortion of money under false assurances of protection, 
murder, brutal assaults on hundreds of innocent people, forcible 
conversion of entire families, forcible marriages of unmarried and re¬ 
marriage to Muslims of already married women in the presence of their 
nearest and dearest ones. People who had been subjected to conversion 
and all sorts of tortures were now seen wearing Muslim dresses. They 
were forced to take forbidden food and perform Muslim religious rites. 

Typical of the barbarities practised was the account given by a 
young girl of a well-known family from the village ofNoakholain the 
Ramganj police station. On the morning of the nth October, a group 
of the village people came to their house and held out the threat that 
if they did not contribute Rs. 500 to the fund of a local organisation 
(Muslim League) at once, they would be murdered, their property 
looted and their houses burnt. The money was immediately paid. After 
a short while, a huge menacing crowd surrounded the house. One of the 
members of the family tried to pacify the crowd. Hardly had he uttered 
a word than the hooligans beheaded him with a dm (heavy, curved 
knife). They then attacked the oldest man in the badi. After butchering 
him, they seized his second son and forcibly placed him on the body of 
his father. The mother threw herself on her son and besought them riot 
to kill him. Enraged by the intervention, they gave her a heavy blow 
with a lathi and removed her unconscious to another place. After deal¬ 
ing with their captive as before, they turned their attendon to the 
father (of the girl). The girl rushed out of the house where she had 
been hiding and gave her father’s would-be assassin some ornaments 
and Rs. 400 in cash as the price for sparing her father’s life. “The 
man took the money and ornaments in the left hand and gave her 
father a fatal blow with the right.” 5 

It turned out that the first reports about the number of persons 
killed (five thousand) were altogether panic-based. Unfortunately, 
this unchecked and unverified statement made by a very responsible 
person, who ought to have known better, received wide publicity and 
did infinite harm. 

It was difficult to get people to file complaints before the authori¬ 
ties. Two hundred and fifty murder cases were recorded by the Noa- 
k’nali Rescue, Relief and Rehabilitation Committee with the help of 
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Committee lawyers. But the list was by no means considered to be 
exhaustive. As regards rape, people were reluctant to give information, 
But subsequent inquiries showed that cases of rape were far more nu¬ 
merous than the authorities admitted. 

The first effect of the Noakhali outburst was stunning. It was 
followed by countrywide resentment and anger. What incensed public 
opinion even more than the slaughter and carnage was the evidence 
of offences against women, abduction, forced conversion, and forced 
marriages. The anger over these spread far beyond Bengal. 

“Arson, looting, murder, abduction of women, forced conversions 
and forced marriages,” commented The Statesman on the 25th October, 
“are everywhere and by every investigator spoken of as the character¬ 
istics of the lawlessness. There is in common much more evidence of 
these crimes against women than the commons were permitted to learn. 
After the Calcutta catastrophe of August, there had been ample cause 
for strong precautions particularly on that very part of the map where 
renewed catastrophe has now occurred. Arrests of the miscreants seem 
to have been few. Energy has been miserably wanting somewhere.” 
Referring to the plea that imperfect communications were responsible 
for the failure to get to grips with a major administrative breakdown, 
The Statesman proceeded: “It is not an adequate explanation for the 
public mind. It is bad country, but the hooligans manage to move 
about and the police have the general public to help them with in¬ 
formation; they are not operating in Japanese-occupied country during 
war time.” 

Miss Muriel Lester, the English pacifist and well-known social 
worker of Kingsley Hall fame, happened to be in India at that lime. 
On hearing news about the Noakhali happenings, she straightway 
proceeded there. In a report from a relief centre in Noakhali, in the 
first week of November, she wrote: 

The worst of all was the plight of the women. Several of 
them had had to watch their husbands being murdered and then 
be forcibly converted and married to some of those responsible 
for their death. These women had a dead look. It was not despair, 
nothing so active as that. It was utter blankness. . . . The eating 
of beef and declaration of allegiance to Islam has been forced 
upon many thousands as the price of their lives. . . . Perhaps the 
only thing that can be quite positively asserted about this orgy 
of arson and violence is that it was not a spontaneous uprising 
of the villagers. However many goondas may live in Bengal, they 
are incapable of organising this campaign on their own initiative. 
Houses have been sprayed with petrol and burnt, Who supplied 
this rationed fuel? Who imported stirrup-pumps into this rural 
area? Who supplied the weapons? .. , The goondas seem to think 
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that they really are the rulers of this beautiful area of Bengal. 
One sees no sign of fear among those who had stood by and watched de¬ 
struction, tyranny and aggression; anxiety as to future punishment does not 
seem to exist . 6 (Italics mine). 


2 


The Noakhali disturbances were neither accidental nor unexpect¬ 
ed. The failure of Direct Action in Calcutta was set down by its pro¬ 
genitors to the numerical inferiority of the Muslims to the other com¬ 
munity. If the failure was to be retrieved, the blow had to be struck 
where the Muslims preponderated, Noakhali offered exceptional 
advantages. 

Out of 22 lakhs of the total population of Noakhali, 18 lakhs 
or 81.33 per cent, were Muslims, 4 lakhs being Hindus. The total 
area of the district was 1,658 square miles. Occupationally 75% of 
the population were cultivators, zamindars and taluqdars. The middle 
class constituted 17% and artisans 7%. Although Hindus constituted 
only 18.67 per cent, of the population, they owned about 64 per cent, 
of the zamindary. Actually, however, the land was cultivated by 
tenantry who were in the vast bulk Muslim. Even where a Hindu owner 
cultivated his own land, he had to depend upon Muslim labour. Till 
recently, the Hindus held the bulk of the business in their hands and, 
being better educated, predominated in the professions, too. The Hindu 
landed gentry of Noakhali as a class showed all the signs of a decadent 
aristocracy. They came originally as pioneers. By their grit, enterprise, 
energy and organising skill they cleared the jungle, built tanks, roads 
and canals, covered the countryside with plantations and developed 
the country in a variety of ways. But their later descendents, 
under the demoralising effect of unearned income and relaxing Bengal 
climate, lost all those qualities and fell into a parasitic way of 
living. They had outlived the historical role which was once theirs. 
Quite a proportion of them — like landlords all over — were absentees, 
their estates were heavily encumbered and the recent Debt Settlement 
Legislation had further reduced them to impotence. In a region where 
they were in a minority of 2 to 9, they seemed still bent on remaining 
a house divided against itself by clinging to the inhuman practice of 
untouchability. 

The bulk of Muslims of Noakhali are converts from Hinduism. 
As a class they are illiterate and backward, by nature simple, affable 
and peace-loving; one might even say timid. “Their feuds,” to quote 
W.H. Thomson, “take them to court instead of bringing them to 
blows.” 7 But they are extremely ignorant and excitable and can 
be easily misled, especially when their fanaticism is appealed to.' 
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Then they show an extraordinary capacity for organised mass action. 
To mention a small instance, during the non-cooperation days, 
they organised an “Allah-o-Akbar” chain-cry from Chittagong to 
Chandpur, a distance of over ioo miles; and even the incredibly 
short time taken to traverse that distance was given us when wc 
were in Noakhali. They thus provide ideal material for fabricating 
a highly efficient push-button machine for mob-violence. 

It is not so well known that one of the products of Noakhali 
and a principal item of export is theologians and divines. There are 
in Noakhali a larger number of Maulanas and Mul las than in any 
other part of India. Almost every sizable village holds one or two 
hajees. A liajee is a devout Muslim, who has performed a pilgrimage 
to Mecca and is held in veneration on that account. Records 
Mr. Thomson: “Maulvis and Hafezes (one, who has the whole of 
Koran by heart) are very numerous.. . . Yet all the settlement staff 
complained of the same thing, that the people have less honesty and 
less regard for the truth than they have found elsewhere.’ 58 The bulk 
of the students that crowd the theological academics at Deoband 
and Azamgarh in the United Provinces hail from Noakhali. Noakhali 
provides Imams to most of the mosques in West Bengal and even to 
places as far away as Bombay and Madras. 

During the non-coopcration and Khilafat days of twenties, the 
Muslim workers of Noakhali including Pins, Maulvis and Maulanas 
joined the Congress movement in large numbers and were in the first 
flush of Hindu-Muslim unity lionised by Congressmen. After the sus¬ 
pension of the mass civil disobedience movement in 1922 at Bardoli, 
and the collapse of the Khilafat movement following upon the aboli¬ 
tion of the Khilafat by Kemal Ataturk, the bulk of them fell back 
and in the 1930 civil disobedience movement they took very little part. 
The Gandhi-Irwin pact of 1931 gave a fillip to their waning enthusi¬ 
asm. Noakhali district is a salt-producing area. As a result of the salt 
concession under the Gandhi-Irwin pact 9 the peasant class took to 
salt manufacture extensively, the production and sale of tax-free salt 
being not less than five lakhs of rupees annually. Then came the 1932 
civil disobedience struggle. It convulsed the whole district, and at one 
stage the British administration in the district seemed to be almost on 
the point of being paralysed. The bureaucracy were not slow to react 
to this challenge. They had not forgotten how in 1921 an illiterate 
Hindu cobbler and two illiterate Muslim holelwailas standing on the 
Congress ticket had heavily defeated at the polls a Government pleader, 
who was a Rai Bahadur, and two Khan Bahadurs — all the three 
titled candidates forfeiting their deposit money! When ail other means 
had been tried, the favourite one of communal division was resorted 
to. The district authorities rallied round them all the Pirs, Maulvis 
and Mullas who had deserted the Congress ranks. A Krishak Samiti 
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(Peasants’ Party) movement had been in existence for some time before. 
It was an agrarian movement to begin with. Under the new orientation, 
it was given a wholly communal and reactionary turn. Free use was 
made of the Government’s “discretionary fund” to further its propa¬ 
ganda. The then Muslim District Magistrate ofNoakhali, wholly identi¬ 
fied himself with the new movement and used himself to address the 
Krishak Samiti meetings. The speeches delivered at these meetings 
and the slogans raised during the processions were anti-Gongress, ra¬ 
bidly communal, and defamatory of every class and section of the 
Hindus, not excluding Hindu women. 

Exemplifying the attitude of the bureaucracy was a remark dropped 
by a Chief Secretary of the Bengal Government. In the course of a 
talk with a well-known newspaper-man, he was reported to have de¬ 
livered himself as follows: “You Hindus are revolutionaries. You non- 
cooperatc. You oppose us by civil disobedience. We have to have at 
least one party on our side. We have, therefore, taken the Muslim 
League with us. If you cooperate with us, we shall (suiting the action 
to the words) kick them.” Referring to the particular civil servant 
who was then in-charge of Noakhali district, he remarked: “We 
carry on administration on the reports we receive. And the report of 
Mr. D. (the Divisional Commissioner) was that Mr. N. (the District 
Magistrate) successfully killed the civil disobedience movement in 
Noakhali. How can we remove him?” 

Muslims in Noakhali provide all kind of manual labour for cul¬ 
tivation of land — planting and harvesting of paddy, picking of coco¬ 
nuts and betel-nuts from the trees, earth-digging etc. The Krishak 
Saraiti people’s next move was to organise an economic boycott of the 
Hindus and ask the Muslims not to provide them any labour, so that 
they would be forced to buy peace by paying blackmail to Krishak 
Samiti. Those who stood out were harassed and life was made impos¬ 
sible for them. The harassment took various forms, e.g., refusal by 
Bargadars (share croppers) to pay to the Hindu owners of land their 
share of the produce or to relinquish possession of their land; cattle¬ 
lifting ; firing of hay-stacks and garden-fences; theft or forcible removal 
of standing crops; dacoities in Hindu houses by armed gangs; frequent 
criminal assaults on Hindu women for which no adequate redress 
could be had; stealing of images and gold ornaments from temples 
and desecration of temples. The bulk of the markets and weekly bazars 
had been organised by the Hindus on their own lands. To oust them 
from these markets, the Krishak Samiti resorted to the ingenious de¬ 
vice of organising the selling of beef in these markets. When the Hin¬ 
dus objected, they boycotted them and started rival markets on Muslim 
lands. In this way, a number of flourishing markets at Raipur, Datta- 
para, Nandigram, Karpara, Lamchar — some of them more than half- 
a-century old — were successfully boycotted and ruined. 
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The brains behind tins campaign of organised intimidation, law¬ 
lessness and blackmail was a Muslim member of the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Assembly known among his followers as “Shah Sayed Ghulam 
Saiwar Hussaini, Pir Saheb of Daira Sharif, village Shampur, 
Noakhali.” He set himself up as the local Fuehrer. He had devised 
an ingenious technique of gaining control of the local machinery 
of law and administration and using it to lord it over others, on the 
one hand, and to dictate to the authorities from below, while out¬ 
wardly continuing to hob-nob with them in order to impress the 
ignorant village folk, on the other. 

This went on right from 1932 to 1939. Then came the Second 
World War. It brought in its wake three lean years (1940-1942) in 
succession, followed by a flood that devastated crops over 165 square 
miles. Even in normal times, Noakhali is a deficit district. The Govern¬ 
ment’s wartime policy of procurement and control further accentuated 
the crisis. The price of rice from Rs. 6 a maund in the beginning 
of 1942 went up to Rs. 15 in March and to Rs. 60 in July 194.3. In 
the famine of 1942-43, about 50 thousand people died of starvation 
and about 25 thousand migrated to West Bengal. In 1911 the area 
of the district was computed at 1,644 square miles and the popu¬ 
lation at 1,174,728 giving a density of 714 persons per square mile. 
In 1946, the area of the district was 1,658 miles and the population 
2,217,402 giving a density of 1,337 persons per square mile. The 
percentage of landless labourers before the war was 36, at the end of 
the war it rose to 60. The cost of living doubled, black-marketing 
flourished, there was a marked rise in the index of crime; and it 
so happened that the majority of the get-rich-quick folk were Hindus 
who provided an easy target to the communalists for attack. 

Thus, on the eve of the Cabinet Mission’s visit, Noakhali pre¬ 
sented the appearance of a veritable powder-keg. It only needed a 
spark to touch it off. The spark was provided by the “Direct Action” 
resolution of the Muslim League. Quite a number of Noakhali Muslims 
were employed in Calcutta in the docks, in factories, and in 
various trades. A number of them returned to Noakhali after the 
Great Calcutta Killing and helped to spread tales of riot-horrors 
which inflamed the Muslim mass mind. 

To this was added another incentive. The Muslim League claimed 
for Pakistan the whole of Bengal, where it contended that the Mus¬ 
lims were in a majority. The claim was disputed by the opposite side 
and at best rested on a narrow, precarious margin — the Muslims 
constituting 54.73 per cent, of the total population. If the establish¬ 
ment of a Muslim State in the east was to be contingent upon the 
counting of heads according to whether they were Hindu or Muslim, 
“Direct Action” —- interpreted by the ignorant fanatical set to include 
wholesale conversions and murder — offered an easy short-cut. And, 
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if it could be made successful in Noakhali, why not in other parts of 
Bengal and ultimately in the whole of India ? Thus argued the fanatics. 
Were not the bulk of the Muslims in India converts, or the descendants 
of converts? A crazy notion it might seem, but those were days of 
romantic madness! 


ill * * 

On the 29th August, 1946, there was a sudden flare-up in the 
town of Noakhali. It was Id-uI-Fitr — a Muslim festival. A rumour 
had been set afloat that Sikhs, hired by the Hindus, were killing the 
Muslims en masse. Infuriated crowds of Muslims poured into the town 
from various suburban mosques, armed with whatever weapons they 
could lay hands on. Some Hindu fishermen were manhandled. The 
next day came news of the harm done by similar rumours throughout 
the district. The son of an important Congressman of Babupur village 
was murdered in broad daylight and the Congress house set on fire. 
Stray cases of waylaying and murder of Hindus on high-roads, village- 
ways and khals were reported from the mofussil. 

A joint meeting of the Ulema (Muslim divines) and the Muslim 
League was announced by Mian Ghulam Samar on the 6th Septem¬ 
ber by beat of drum to “devise ways and means to wreak vengeance 
for the Great Calcutta Killing.” Exciting speeches were made and it 
was impressed upon the gathering that the time was now ripe for 
fabricating weapons and wielding them against the Hindus. The 
meeting took place on the 7th September at Shahpur. 

The next day, another meeting was held at the village of .Das- 
gharia and the mob were told to await the directions of the “High 
Command” before starting “Direct Action” against the Hindus of 
Noakhali. Breaking of idols and desecration of Hindu places of wor¬ 
ship was openly preached at this meeting. On their way back from 
the meeting, the mob took away the idols from the family temple 
of a well-known Hindu resident at Shahpur and desecrated the temple. 
On the following day about a thousand people in three batches, carry¬ 
ing Muslim League flags, looted Hindu dealers in fish, betel-leaves 
and molasses in Shahpur bazar. 

A few days later, the Superintendent of Police met the Muslim 
League members of Shahpur, Karpara, Lamchar and adjacent villages 
in a huge gathering. The attitude of the League representatives was 
defiant. The Hindus of the locality asked for an armed patrol on 
bazar days. But nothing came out of their request. From the next 
day it began to be given out by the ring-leaders that the Muslims 
could do whatever they liked with Hindu lives and property for a 
week; Government would not interfere. 

A large proportion of the intelligentsia and well-to-do people in 
Noakhali have either jobs in Calcutta or do business or send their 
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children for education there. During the Puja holidays in the month 
of October, people returning from Calcutta to their mofussil homes in 
Noaldiali found to their surprise that boats were being searched at 
every bridge and at every turn of the khal by people styling them¬ 
selves as “League volunteers”, “Muslim National Guards”, and so on. 
Boat-drivers in Noakhali are mostly Muslims. They were directed by 
the ring-leaders not to carry Hindu passengers. The latter were some¬ 
times manhandled and their belongings snatched away from them. 
Muslims held secret nightly meetings from which Hindus were rigorous¬ 
ly excluded. All Hindu newcomers on their arrival in a locality were 
interrogated, their movements shadowed, and their freedom of move¬ 
ment restricted. They were prevented even from meeting or calling 
on one another by their Muslim neighbours. There was an odour 
of something ominous, evil brewing in the air. In desperation the 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha of Noakhali and the Chairman- 
in-chargc of the Noakhali Municipality approached die District Muslim 
League leaders and appealed to them for peace and security. The 
latter’s answers were evasive. The deputationists invited them to tour 
the district with them: “I tell them that the District Magistrate has 
at last sanctioned a jeep and we may tour the district through and 
through for . . . communal harmony. But they hesitate and say that 
they would give . . . definite answer the next day. But the next day 
they refuse point-blank to accompany us and address joint meetings. 

. . . I am . . . perturbed. ... I see the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police and try to make them realise the . . . (magni¬ 
tude) and nature of the impending disaster. But. the Superintendent 
of Police only says that the incidents of which we spoke are baseless 
and false and there is no danger of anything happening which the 
force at his disposal cannot control. Military or more armed police, 
he thinks, (are) unnecessary.” 10 The District Magistrate, N. G. Ray, 
was to have left Noakhali on the 12 th October under orders of trans¬ 
fer. “I appeal to him to stay, tie realises the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion and the coming danger. But he cannot stay. He must go, he says, 
but he would do what he could to save the minority.” 11 

And, instead of 12th October, the District Magistrate left the 
district on 10th October — the very clay the great massacre 
broke out. 


3 


_ The holocaust commenced on the 10th October, the Lakshmi 
Puja day. The rainy season was far advanced. Khals were overflowing 
with water. The 'rice fields were flooded. The District Board road 
was breached owing to heavy rains. Smaller roads were under water. 
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The shankos (bamboo bridges) were all guarded by the hooligans. 

Rai Saheb Rajendralal Ghowdhury of Chowdhurybadi, Karpara, 
President of the Noakhali Bar Association, had made himself an eye¬ 
sore to the local Fuehrer by organising defence against the growing 
lawlessness. There used to be in his badi in those days a sadhu of Bharat 
Sevashram, Tryambakanand by name. He had been trying to revive 
the institution of Sitala Puja in Hindu badis with some success. Arumour 
went round that the sadhu had bragged that on the forthcoming occa¬ 
sion he would perform the Puja with the blood of the Muslims in¬ 
stead of the usual goat’s blood. A short run from Karpara was Sham- 
pur, the headquarters of Ghulam Sarwar, the Fuehrer, On hearing 
the news, he turned berserk and threatened that he would have the 
heads of the sadhu and Rai Saheb Rajendralal Ghowdhury cut off. 
On the morning of the 10th October, he sent a chowkidar with a 
letter summoning the two to meet him in Shahpur bazar. The Rai 
Saheb suspecting foul play, refused to go. The Fuehrer became exci¬ 
ted. At 8 a.m. he addressed a gathering of several thousand in 
Shahpur bazar when, it was alleged, he demanded the heads of 
Rajendralal and the sadhu and incited the mob to arson and loot. 
A thana officer of Ramganj, a Muslim, was present on the scene. 
He was ordered by the Fuehrer to return with his men to the boat 
that was moored in the kkal below and wait there. He sheepishly 
obeyed. The mob then set fire to the Kali temple in the bazar and 
cut the sacred banyan tree (Kali gach) under the very eyes of the thana 
officer. All Hindu shops in the bazar were looted and burnt. 

After finishing Shahpur bazar, the mob divided itself into three 
sections. One section proceeded in the direction of Ramganj bazar, to 
the north-west. The other looted Hindu shops in Dasgharia bazar 
and burnt the Thakur Mandir (temple) there. The third attacked 
the hatchery of Suren Bose, the zaminclar of Narayanpur. Suren Bose 
had been warned of the coming danger by a friendly police officer 
that very morning and advised to flee. But he refused saying, “I do 
not want to leave my brethren behind. ... I must. . . face death 
with them.” When the attack came he opened fire. He was set upon 
by the mob and lulled, the katcheiy set on fire and the dead body- 
thrown upon the flames. Five other occupants of the house were 
lulled likewise. 

On the morning of the i ith October, at about 8 a.m., Chowdhury¬ 
badi itself was attacked; first by a small batch of 30 to 40 rioters 
shouting, “Allah-o-Akbar”, “Hindur Rakta Chai” (we demand the 
blood of Hindus) etc. Rajendralal Ghowdhury and his son with some 
young men met them some distance from the main building. Three 
of the attackers were killed. The mob then fell back and returned after 
about three hours with reinforcements, not less than ten thousand 
strong. In the meantime the members of Rajendralal’s family 
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and a number of men and women and children from adjacent badis 
had taken refuge on the roof of the Rai Saheb’s house and barri¬ 
caded themselves. From there one Kali Prasanna Raut, by a skilfully 
directed fire from his muzzle-loader, kept the rioters at bay for several 
hours, till his ammunition was exhausted. He then broke the gun 
across his knee and threw it into the building. Thirty to forty of the 
attackers, it was said, were killed and several hundred wounded. 

When the firing ceased, the rioters returned and piling up wood, 
bamboo and pieces of fencing etc. against the building, set fire to it 
with the help of petrol and kerosene. “Fire breaking out immediately, 
women, children and the aged began to scream desperately in terror.” 12 
Some rioters from below let fly among them. One person was 
killed. Those who had escaped injury tried to save themselves by 
lying down on the roof but were subjected to a fierce fusilacle of 
brickbats, bottles etc. from below. A part of the building consumed 
by fire then collapsed and crushed to death a number of those who 
had taken shelter below and some on the roof. When the blaze be¬ 
came too fierce, those on the roof piteously begged the mob below 
to rescue them. The Fuehrer stood watching at a distance. At his 
orders a ladder was ingeniously improvised by felling a coconut tree 
against the wall of the building and all male members from the 
burning building were brought down one by one, stripped naked, 
roped to trees and butchered with dans in the presence of their women¬ 
folk. Rai Saheb Rajendralal Ghowclhury was led off separately from 
the rest to a log of wood and beheaded. The severed head was carried 
in procession to be presented to the Fuehrer — “the mad crowd shout¬ 
ing and yelling in a terrible manner.” 13 

All other adjacent houses, in the meantime, had been first looted 
and then burnt. Kali Prasanna Rant tried to escape by jumping 
into a tank close by, but was discovered, dragged out of the tank at 
the end of a ieta (many-pronged fishing spear with sharp hooks) and 
killed. The womenfolk were led away to different places, “a crowd 
in front and a crowd behind” 14 to the accompaniment of taunts, 
jeers and other unmentionable indignities. Late at night, some of 
them were brought back and left in a neighbouring badi. Rai Saheb 
Rajendralal’s wife with some others took refuge in the badi of one 
of RajendralaPs Muslim servants, from where they were rescued a 
week later, on the 18th October, by Abdul Gofran, the Minister 
of Civil Supplies. Two girls of the family were brought by a gang 
of ruffians to Shahpur high school, where they were violated, One 
of them was then taken to Shahpur bazar and murdered. The other 
escaped, lost her way and was directed by a kind-hearted Muslim 
shop-keeper, who was moved to pity by her plight, to Rajbadi in 
Shahpur, where she took refuge. The hooligans traced her there and 
demanded her surrender under threats. The poor girl with tears 
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begged her Hindu hosts to give her poison and end her life. But they 
thrust her out into the pitch-dark night, out of craven fear. The 
sky was overcast and there was deep mud everywhere. In despair 
she turned from one to the other of her captors and ultimately invoked 
protection of one of them, who was a schoolmaster. He reassured 
her, called her sister, afterwards betrayed her, kept her confined in 
his house for some days, then moved her from place to place. Finally, 
she was taken out in a boat into the flooded rice fields and murdered 
near IChalispara, a village about half a mile from Shahpur Rajbadi, 
the corpse being thrown into the water. 

The next day, under the cover of night, the rioters chopped off 
the heads from the dead bodies. On the rath October, the headless 
trunks were likewise removed, put into sacks and thrown into a tank 
near Lamchar village from where at the time of Gandhiji's visit to 
that place 011 the 13th January, 1947, sacks containing 13 dead 
bodies were dragged out by the boatman of the present writer. 
Post-mortem report by Dr. Sushila Nayar revealed that two of the 
corpses were those of women. The number of casualties at Chowdhury- 
badi that day, that could be identified, was, killed 24, wounded 69, 
and missing 93. 

The mysterious sadhu Tryambakariand, according to his own 
version, slipped out of Chowdhurybadi after the first attack by the 
hooligans. When he returned he found the building in flames and 
the dead bodies of the inmates, and those who had taken shelter 
there, strewn all over the place. He then quickly left the place, hid 
himself in the jungle and swam across the adjoining khal shortly after 
midnight. It was then raining heavily. Wending his way through 
paddy fields and jungles, he reached Ramganj. From there he was 
conducted under armed police escort to Noakhali and ultimately 
readied Calcutta to give colourful accounts of his adventures to the 
Press! 

A five-year old child belonging to the Chowdhury family who had 
survived the massacre was presented to Gandhiji when he took up his 
residence in Dattapara refugee camp. She became the mascot of the 
camp, including the Government officials, and brought tears to the 
eyes of many by her innocent prattle about the ghastly happenings in 
the Chowdhurybadi to which she had been witness. 

The charred barrel of Kali Prasanna Raut’s muzzle-loader was 
picked up from the debris by one of the rioters and made strange his* 
tory two years later. 15 Blackened and twisted masses of corrugated 
sheets covered the whole place for months afterwards, giving it the 
appearance of a blitzed city. Heaps of ashes, cinders and charred re¬ 
mains of household belongings lay at scores of places where the houses 
had once stood. Here and there one stumbled upon half-calcined 
human bones among the ashes. In one of the burnt huts, Gandhiji 
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found a child’s skull and the remains of the finger-digits and the 
fore-arm of a little baby. 

After the havoc in Shahpur bazar, the Fuehrer sent information 
to the authorities that “goondas from outside” had come and done it 
and that his life and the lives of the local people were in danger! He 
even started giving relief out of the loot to his victims, who, having 
been converted to Islam, were now his flock! He was arrested and 
taken into custody by the military police on the 22nd October, 

4 

Simultaneously with the outbreak at Shahpur on the 10th October, 
almost all the bazars from Sonapur to Panchgaon, covering a length 
of 13 miles, were looted. At Panchgaon a mob of 500 Muslims, armed 
with deadly weapons, refused to disperse when ordered by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police on the nth October. Instead, they invited him to 
attend the conversion of an octogenarian local Hindu zamindar. An 
S.O.S. was received on the 12th October from one Dakshiui Babu of 
Noakhola asking to be rescued as his life was in danger. The Superin¬ 
tendent of Police was approached but could not be prevailed upon to 
requisition more armed force or military help. The Chairman-in-charge 
of Noakhali Municipality, with the Additional District Magistrate, 
tried to get to the disturbed area on the 13th October. They got as far 
as Naodana village. In the distance they could see the western locality 
ablaze but could not proceed further west, the road being under water, 
and they were forced to return. Dakshini Babu was killed on the 12th 
evening. 

And so the havoc spread from village to village and from iham 
to them. Harrowing tales of fresh attacks on villages, massacres of 
entire families, mass conversion, arson and loot poured in from Gopa- 
irbag, Noakhola, Ghandipur, Amishapara, Dalai Bazar, Raipur, Naori, 
Bara-Gobindpur and Haimchar. In Sandwip island the trouble start¬ 
ed as late as 19th or 20th October, and the aftermath continued much 
longer. Cut off from the mainland it became an “island of fear”. 16 

The rioters everywhere came well prepared. They showed a high 
degree of organisation, acted under leaders, and the various batches 
were named after the villages from which they were recruited. Nearly 
all their crimes were perpetrated in broad daylight. I11 very few cases 
they continued after nightfall. They invariably attacked in great 
force, with a lightning suddenness, and acted with inconceivable ruth¬ 
lessness, especially when they encountered resistance. The slogans they 
used were: “Allah-o-Akbar”, “Pakistan Zindabad”, “Larke Lenge 
Pakistan” (we shall take Pakistan by force), “Muslim League Zindabad” 
and “Ivalikatar Pratishodh Chai” (we want revenge for Calcutta). 
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Their modus operandi followed a well-defined and uniform pattern. The 
various phases of action followed each other in waves. First came ex¬ 
tortion. Subscription was demanded in the name of the Muslim 
League. Assurance was held out that those who paid would be spared. 
The promise was not always kept. Even when life was spared, proper¬ 
ty was not. 

After extortion, surrender of all arms was demanded; the penalty 
for withholding a single weapon, even a scythe or a sickle being inst¬ 
antaneous death to the whole family. Everything that could be removed 
was then plundered and the houses set on fire with kerosene and pet¬ 
rol, It was locally reported that for a month before the riots, kerosene 
could not be had at the ration shops in the affected area for love or 
money. 

After arson there was looting again. Everything that had escaped 
fire or was not completely burnt, e.g., door-leaves, window-frames, corru¬ 
gated iron sheets etc., was looted. This went on for days together. The 
survivors were asked to accept Islam if they wanted to live. The vict¬ 
ims were sometimes required, as a proof of the genuineness of their con¬ 
version, to give their unmarried, widowed and sometimes even already 
married daughters in “marriage” to Muslims selected by the mob. In 
all these cases the village Maulvis, who accompanied the mob, were 
ready with their services, thus acting at the same time as hooligans 
and priests. 

After conversion, guards were placed at the residence of the vict¬ 
ims, ostensibly for their protection but actually — as some of the 
“guards” themselves afterwards admitted to us — to prevent their es¬ 
cape and make their conversion permanent. In some places the ring¬ 
leaders had the temerity to issue “conversion” certificates as “safe 
conduct” passes to the families of victims going out of the cordoned 
areas. 17 

There was a systematic attempt to exterminate the intelligentsia 
and in the case of well-to-do families all the male heirs. Among those 
who took part in the disturbances, figured presidents and members of 
Union Boards, Muslim National Guards, Muslim schoolmasters and 
students of schools and colleges, local criminal dements of the commu¬ 
nity and a sprinkling of ordinary Muslim village-folk including women 
and children. Later the hooligans quarrelled among themselves over 
the division of the spoils and sometimes gave information against one 
another. A boat belonging to a local Hindu merchant was stolen during 
the disturbances by an ex-president of a Union Board. On informa¬ 
tion provided by his rival in office, the present writer with the help of 
the then District Magistrate, Mr. Mclnerney, was able to recover and 
restore the boat to the owner. The culprit was, however, allowed to 
escape scot-free for “lack of evidence”, the witnesses all being scared 
away by threats. During the trial the public prosecutor and the trying 
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magistrate were heard in the court-room to browbeat and stigmatise 
the witnesses for the complainant as “traitors” who were helping 
“Kafirs” against their own Muslim brethren! 

As a result of the Second World War, there was a large number 
of demobilised ex-servicemen in Noakhali, computed at about 56,000 
for the whole district. They provided the military strategy — breach¬ 
ed roads, dammed up canals, cut telegraph wires and employed diver¬ 
sionary tactics to disperse and immobilise the police force and paralyse 
the administration. Later, Dr. Amiya Gliakravarty of Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, reported they engaged in working “a system ol parallel police, 
espionage and information organisation.” 18 

Char area in the Tipperah district was in some respects the worst 
hit. R. Gupta of the Indian Civil Service, who was appointed as spe¬ 
cial officer by the Bengal Government to inquire into the actual condi¬ 
tions in the affected areas, reported on the 4th November, 1946, after 
a tour of the Raipur thana, that arson had been committed on 80 to 
90 per cent, of Hindu houses and 99 per cent, of houses were looted. 
“Conversion was if anything on a bigger scale than in Lakshmipur 
and Begamganj, Even at thana headquarters large number of 
converts were still compelled to wear Muslim dress.” 

A notable case of conversion was that of Harem Ghosh, secretary 
of the Congress Committee, Raipur. Arson started in Raipur thana 
on the 13th October. Ten ruffians came to Raipur and said that if all 
the Hindus embraced Islam they would be spared, except a list of six 
named persons, three of whom were afterwards murdered. On 14th 
October, a crowd of 500 ruffians armed with daggers, lathis, ballams 
and ram-daos , kerosene oil and petrol, shouting “Allah-o-Akbar” and 
“Pakistan Zindabad” attacked Raipur. They first of all took away all 
movable property, then destroyed Hindu temples and idols and last 
of all set fire to the village with kerosene and petrol. Harenclra Ghosh 
escaped and hid himself in the jungles, ponds and paddy fields in the 
daytime and at night reached the house of two Muslim workers, who 
told him that the only thing that might save him in the coming critical 
days was conversion. He had to agree. Accordingly, they wrote out 
a “Pamphlet No.i” and put his signature to it. On the 15th October, 
they brought him to Raipur mosque and confined him there. Here 
another pamphlet, “Pamphlet No. 2” was written, printed in the local 
press in thousands with his signature and like the previous pamphlet, 
distributed amongst Hindus and Muslims of the locality. He was con¬ 
fined here lor 12 days. “My daily food was rice and beef which I 
was forced to eat, I was taught Namaz and had to give lectures on 
Fridays in front of thousands of Muslims on the subject of Islamic creed 
and culture. Among the leaders who took part in this barbarity and 
met daily in the mosque morning and evening to issue directions were 
a local M.L.A., secretary of the Thana Muslim League, two secretaries 
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of the Union Peace Committee, two presidents of Union Boards and 
a zamindar.” 19 

In Haimchar area, R. Gupta found that “hundreds of families 
of Namasudras (Scheduled Castes), who were forcibly converted, were 
completely marooned and virtually prisoners.” The Haimchar area 
consisted of three Unions in the Ghandpur sub-division of Tipperah dis¬ 
trict. Haimchar bazar was the nerve centre of this area. Immediately 
adjoining it to the north was the Charsoladi group of villages, while 
about two miles to the south-east lay the Gharbhanga circle of vill¬ 
ages. In Haimchar there was a flourishing bazar. It was established 
some fifty years ago. Business was almost exclusively in Hindu hands, 
Muslims had very little share in the general prosperity. The attitude 
of the Hindus towards the Muslims on all accounts was overbearing 
and supercilious. 

On the 14th October, the Hindus who went to Hydergunj bazar 
in Raipur police station returned with disquieting news. Close on their 
heels came refugees from Noakhali with horrible tales of loot, arson 
and murder. From the bordering villages fires could be seen burning 
all day long, and wild rumours travelled from hour to hour. One such 
rumour was that 4.0,000 to one lakh Muslims armed with guns, swords 
and spears were coming to attack the Hindus. On the night of the 14th 
October, Hindus of Charbhanga decided to send a deputation to the 
Muslims of the neighbouring village of Gandamara. They were told 
that they would have to embrace Islam and pay a large sum of money 
to the Muslim League. They agreed. On the morning of 15th October, 
Muslims in batches of 50 and 200 came to loot and convert. Conver¬ 
sion was nominal but looting was complete. The Hindus of Charsoladi, 
on the other hand, offered resistance but it was overcome by a deceit¬ 
ful ruse. The whole of Haimchar bazar was then given over to arson 
and loot for three days. 20 Mr. Simpson of the Indian Civil Service, 
who was appointed by the Bengal Government to tour the area in the 
first week of November, in his report observed: “I was appalled by 
what 1 saw insuch villages as Paikpara and Haimchar. In all the affected 
villages, the scene of wreckage cannot be adequately described. Large 
homesteads have ceased to exist. No description of the condition of 
Haimchar bazar can be sufficiently vivid. It must be visited to be app¬ 
reciated. Nearely all shops have been destroyed by fire and the wre¬ 
ckage is appalling. When I visited the bazar on the 30th October, one 
of the fires was still smouldering. The bazar might well have been des¬ 
troyed by high explosive missiles from the air.” 

* * * 

Against this general background of devastation, darkness and des¬ 
pair there stood out instances of individual courage and heroism, fidel¬ 
ity and undying faith, reminding one that the divine spark in the heart 
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of man may be eclipsed but is never extinguished and the law of non¬ 
violence operates even in the midst of carnage. There were instances 
of Hindus who preferred death to conversion. There was the noble 
instance of Navadwip Pandit of Raipur. He had taken shelter with 
a sum of Rs. 20,000 in cash on his person in the police station at Rai¬ 
pur at the invitation of the thana officer. When the mob approached 
the thana, the thana officer pushed him out. The mob relieved him ot 
all his cash and demanded his conversion. Pic refused and chose to be 
killed with the name of God on his lips. 

Numerous cases of good Muslims who risked their lives in order to 
save their Hindu neighbours, stood out likewise like shining lights in 
the darkness of degradation. In village Hasnabad, Hindus and Muslims 
pledged themselves not to allow the peace of their locality to be affec¬ 
ted. Learning that a batch of ruffians would meet at a particular place 
to settle their plans of attack, the Muslims conveyed the information 
to the local police sub-inspector, who placed a secret watch over then 
rendezvous and all the ruffians were rounded up. 

AtBhatialpur, where I was stationed, a God-fearing Muslim plead¬ 
ed with the mob not to kill their good doctor, Dr. Chandra Shekhar 
Bhowmik, who after Gandhiji’s arrival in Noakhali became my colle¬ 
ague and Bengali interpreter. Someone from the mob aimed a vicious 
knife-blow at him. But this good Muslim took it on his own hand, 
receiving a severe cut. In November, 1946, when I unwittingly ran into 
a nest of danger, while engaged in an errand of mercy which nearly cost 
me my life, this Muslim with another local Muslim, acted us my saving 
angel. (See Chapter XVII, Section 2). We did not meet again till about 
a year later one dark night he hailed me on a lonely footpath: “Do 
you recognise me?” 1 could not. He laughed. “I am the one who in¬ 
terposed myself between you and those who wanted to kill you soon 
after your arrival amongst us. I also protected Dr. Shekhar from the 
rioters when one of them attacked him with a knife, and kept his be¬ 
longings concealed safely in my loft till the storm, had blown over!” 

When the badi where I later stayed at Bhatialpur was attacked, 
the Fuehrer demanded a quota of five heads from that badi. Some of 
the rioters did not want to go so far. The matter was referred back lo the 
Fuehrer who as a compromise proposed that the conscientious objectors 
should provide hostages for the “good conduct” of the persons whom 
they wanted to be spared. Accordingly, four Muslims offered to for¬ 
feit their lives in case the marked persons should misbehave, thus saving 
the lives of their Hindu neighbours. 

In the adjoining village of Karatkhil, a solitary Muslim courageous¬ 
ly stood out and refused to join the rioters. For this the ruffians slaugh¬ 
tered his cow to provide themselves a feast. The brother of the Fuehr¬ 
er, known in his neighbourhood as a religious head, openly expressed 
his disapproval of what was going on during the disturbances. When 
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the Hindus of a neighbouring village, who were in imminent danger, 
sought his advice as to whether they should seek safety in conversion, 
he told them that they must not change their faith unless it appealed 
to them on its merits and they felt the inner urge to embrace Islam. 

In yet another village, the life of a local Hindu doctor was saved 
by the fidelity of his Muslim neighbours who said they would kill any¬ 
one attacking the house of their doctor and posted guards to protect 
it. At Ghangirgaon, where another member of Gandhiji’s party, 
Dr. Sushila Nayar, was later posted, a band of looters came to a 
Hindu compounder’s house and started looting and smashing religious 
pictures. A glass splinter from one of the picture frames entered into 
the foot of the leader of the band causing profuse bleeding. The old 
practitioner thereupon forgetting his own misfortune, took him to his 
half-ransacked dispensary and dressed his foot with all the care and 
attention he was capable of. The hooligans were taken aback by this 
unexpected return of good for evil. The chief ordered his men 
away and the house was saved from arson — the only house to escape 
in that locality. 

At Razakpur in Begumganj police station, an important local 
Hindu gentleman, who was very popular among the Hindus and 
Muslims alike, was proposed to be liquidated. The local Muslim 
member of the Legislative Assembly and a Muslim pleader thereupon 
sent him secret warning. A Maulvi sent him his boat and a boatman 
to enable him to effect his escape and personally helped him to entrain 
for Chandpur, bidding him good-bye with tears. A few months after¬ 
wards, the Maulvi died and the refugee in exile, in his turn, mourned 
his death with tears. 


5 


The Noakhali tragedy, coming after the Great Calcutta Killing, 
made big headlines in the Press and gave a severe setback to the prest¬ 
ige of the Muslim League and particularly the Muslim League Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. The latter were anxious to disown responsibility for 
the happenings but were averse to taking any strong action. 

On the 16th October, the Commissioner of Chittagong Division 
was approached. He talked over the phone to the Additional Secret¬ 
ary, Home Department, about the gravity of the situation. On the 19th 
October the whole episode was related to the Governor of Bengal and 
appeals were made for immediate penetration into the isolated pockets 
of Hindu population. By this time the hooligans had completed 
their acts of desecration over the whole of Ramganj, Raipur and part 
of Begumganj and Lakshraipur police stations and established goonda- 
raj in the entire area, which was completely cut off from the rest of 
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the world. But the Chief Minister tried to convince His Excellency 
that the whole thing was “fantastically exaggerated”. 

When, at last, the military was ordered to move into the interior, 
it had a most tragic and unforeseen result in some of the isolated pock¬ 
ets. Finding that the military reinforced by two battalions was about 
to begin mopping up operations, the hooligans got busy afresh. On 
the 22nd October, The Statesman staff correspondent reported that acc¬ 
ording to information recorded in a thana which he had visited, 22 
men had been butchered on the previous day. The bodies were half 
burnt and thrown into canals jammed with water hyacinth to avoid 
detection and identification: “Every moment counts, and only pro¬ 
mpt action on the part of the military can save thousands of lives.” 21 

Giving a pen-picture of Panchgaon, a village on the border of 
Begumganj and Ramganj thanas and the surrounding area after the 
devastation, the same correspondent proceeded: “Once a prosperous 
village but now a deserted place with burnt out houses standing out 
as a mute witness to the depredations of hooligans is Panchgaon. 

. . . Almost similar is the condition of other villages in a thana with 
a total area of 159 square miles and a Plindu population 127,000. . . . 
According to thana report 49 persons had been murdered in the last 
few days.” 

The military had their own difficulties. General Bucher, at a Press 
conference in Calcutta, stated that the gangs of fanatical hooligans 
“who had organised themselves with some form of plan” started their 
operations far away from the means of communication and moved 
further away when the police and the military drew near. Asked why 
martial law had not been declared in the disturbed areas, he replied 
that he had no power to declare martial law unless he considered it 
necessary for the protection of the lives of soldiers. Otherwise, it had 
to be done in consultation with the Government in office. He did not 
consider that the lives of soldiers in the disturbed areas were in clanger. 22 

As for the Government in office, it was concerned only to mini¬ 
mise the seriousness of the happenings and to maintain before the 
world that nothing very serious had taken place. Abdul Gofran, the 
Civil Supplies Minister, visited the affected area on the 20th October. 
He reached Ramganj in the forenoon but found no time to visit the re¬ 
fugee camp, and proceeded to a village two miles away instead, where 
he breakfasted with a Muslim who was said to have been a ring-leader 
in the disturbances. Throughout, he tried to make out that it was the 
“outsiders” who were responsible for the disturbance and that the 
local Muslims had opposed it always, 

On the 25th October, some members of the Working Committee 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League, giving their impression of a 
tour of the affected areas in, Noakhali, stated that “the happenings 
were not as serious as they were made to appear. There was no case 
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of rape or abduction of women and there was not muck evidence of arson 
and destruction of properly."™ (Italics mine), On the same day, the Chief 
Minister of Bengal made a statement to the Press saying that “the 
situation was definitely under control” and that “most of the news” 
was “expression of apprehension instead of being based on any 
foundation in fact.” 24 

According to General Bucher, there were about this time 1,500 
troops operating in the disturbed areas. There were besides, according 
to Mr. Taylor, the Inspector-General of Police, 4,40 armed constables 
drafted from all districts in the Province, and in addition, a large 
number of officers. Arms that were being used by the military, ran 
an official statement, “included machine-guns, bren-guns, rifles and 
revolvers. They also had a stock of mortars and other ammunition." 25 

But the protection which all this paraphernalia of power might 
have given was reduced almost to a Pickwickian farce by the attitude 
and policy of the Bengal Government. Earlier, Brigadier P. N. Thapar 
had stated that as soon as the shallow water-craft, which had been 
sent for, arrived, they would “reach every village and house in the 
affected areas, comb all places in search of hooligans who were respon¬ 
sible for . . . lawlessness and provide relief organisations for evacuating 
those who might want to leave their homes for places outside the affected 
areas.” 26 But following upon the formulation of Bengal Government’s 
policy, General Bucher, contradicting Brigadier Thapar’s statement 
stated that “obviously” Brigadier Thapar was not correctly reported. 
“The whole policy was to endeavour to persuade people to remain 
in their villages and give them security while they remained and to 
endeavour to get those who had left to go back to their villages.” 27 

And so, under the blanket of “military and armed police protec¬ 
tion” the stranglehold of the hooligans continued and virtually obtain¬ 
ed a new lease of life. The military had no authority to act on their 
own unless attacked and after a few encounters the hooligans learnt 
to leave them discreetly alone and kept out of the beat of the armed 
patrols. But away from them, and in the interior, they carried on 
much as before and imposed on the minority community a regime of 
soul-killing, lawless terror and oppression that has few parallels. Before 
others, they pretended that they were really the protectors of their 
Hindu neighbours and the devastation was the work of “outsiders” 
of unknown identity. And this cruel lie the victims were made to end¬ 
orse and even to repeat before those who came to effect their rescue 
and further to say that they were very happy under their oppressors, 
and forced conversions and marriages were really voluntary 1 After¬ 
wards, these statements were flung by local officials in the face 01 the 
relief agencies that were sent out to do rescue work. In the meantime 
the spoliation of the victims continued and instances were reported 
of their being made to acquiesce in things too shameful to mention. 
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A celebrated case of forced marriage was that of Arati of Panch- 
gharia village. She was forcibly married to the son of a local Union 
Board president’s brother, under threat of the worst befalling her 
family and the entire Hindu population of the village unless she con¬ 
sented. She acquiesced and the ruffians spared the village. Later, the 
District Magistrate, Mr. Mclncrny, accompanied by Makhanlal Sen, 
a well-known Calcutta journalist, saw her at her would-be father-in- 
law’s house. At first she said that she had married of her own free 
will. The District Magistrate then took her apart and assured her that 
he would afford protection to her relatives and no harm would befall 
them as a result of any statement that she might make. She thereupon 
confirmed the story of her forcible marriage and, at her request, was 
taken away from that house to a place of safety. 

There was utter confusion, darkness and despair in the affected 
area. People, who were away from their homes at the time of the 
riots, had no means of knowing as to what had befallen their near 
and dear ones as the post offices did not function. There were large 
numbers of people, including women and girls, still untraced, Families 
had been broken up and left without a morsel of food to keep them 
going, or a cooking pot to cook their food in, or a roof over their head 
to give them shelter. There was acute shortage of food and clothing 
and an almost total absence of facilities for medical relief in the area 
of devastation. 

In the last week of October, 1946, the Government of Bengal 
appointed two high officers of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. Simpson 
and Mr. R. Gupta, to inquire into and report on the actual conditions 
in the affected areas. Their reports, which were pigeon-holed by the 
Bengal Government, make a revealing reading. R. Gupta’s tour diary 
gives a vivid picture of the stranglehold of the miscreants in the in¬ 
terior of Sadar sub-division of Noakhali district three weeks after 
the outbreak and under the very nose of the armed police and the 
military. Here are a few excerpts: 

i-n-46, Dqyananipur: These people residing so dose to the 
thana are in such a state of terror still that they are reluctant to 
talk about what they have suffered.. . . Only when they were 
able to be doseted alone with me could I make a few of them 
talk. The quarters of a Hindu constable of the thana who was 
residing there with his family is among the gutted houses within 200 
yards of the thana, 

Keroa: The same tale here. About 90 per cent, of the Hindu 
houses destroyed by fire, all houses looted. Mass conversions. The 
local Hindu population wanted arrangements to be made for 
them to evacuate in a body. 

Nandanpur. Literally every Hindu house has been destroyed. 
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3-11-46. Chandipur. About 70 per cent, of the Hindu houses 
have suffered from arson and 95 per cent, from looting. 

Shahpur bazar. The only human being we could find was 
the postman. . . . There was not another soul in sight and all 
the shops were closed. 

At Dasgharia, 11 . Gupla came across an instance of what later 
came to be adopted by the rioters as a common tactic, viz,, to set fire 
to the mosques and blame it on the Hindus to harass them in order 
to compel them to withdraw their first information reports. As 
R. Gupta’s parly passed through Dasgharia bazar, one of the constables 
noticed that the rear side of a mosque was on fire. “The state of the 
fire indicated that it had been lighted a few minutes earlier. I imme¬ 
diately ordered the constable to put the fire out. Some of us also ran 
towards the back of the mosque, to the water’s edge, to see if we 
could spot anyone who might have done this. We at once saw two 
men clad in Irngis move out on to the District Board road from the 
waters of the khal and run towards the east. One of them disappeared. 
The other stood along distance away shouting ‘Police shala ko man’ (Beat 
up these rascals of policemen), etc. Before the fire had been quite exting¬ 
uished, some local Hindus came running up saying that a large mob 
shouting slogans had gathered on the south side of the village and 
were advancing.. . . They came on brandishing their weapons, daos, 
lathis, tetas etc.” The police fired several rounds whereupon the mob fled 
back into the jungle. “In the meantime, the inhabitants of the village 
... in a body began to leave their houses with their women and child¬ 
ren and such luggage as they could carry, announcing, it would be 
unsafe for them to remain there for the night and they would ac¬ 
company us to Ramganj.” Altogether about 125 persons started back 
with the party, 75 per cent, being women and children. All were on foot. 

On the way, they were repeatedly attacked by the mob, and the 
police had to be ordered to open fire twice. After several rounds had 
been fired the mob dispersed. But only a small proportion of those who 
had got ready to go could be escorted out. The rest had to be sent 
back. On returning to their village they were looted, maltreated and 
subjected to all the horrors of frenzied mob-rule. 

Mr. Simpson’s report of 5th November, 1946, is more comprehen¬ 
sive. It deals with the conditions in Tipperah district. He found the 
villagers “disinclined to speak of abduction or rape” but “information 
as to forcible conversion was readily supplied.” In a large number of 
instances, he was shown the caps which the “converted” were forced 
to wear in token of their embracing Islam. He found the pica 
that the conversions were “voluntary” to be untenable. “I ascertained 
that in some cases, Hindus whose womenfolk had been temporarily 
restrained, volunteered to embrace Islam in ofder to effect their 
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release, but the result of inquiries suggested that people were compelled 
to become ‘converts’ under I limits of death and other harm.” What 
“other harm” worse than death to Hindus “whose womenfolk had 
been temporarily restrained” meant can be easily imagined. 

As regards looting, he had no doubt that “looting was on a very 
wide scale” and that even in cases where homesteads were not destroy¬ 
ed by fire, they had been “thoroughly and efficiently looted”. 

During his visit to the villages, he endeavoured to discover if 
the assailants were persons known in the locality or whether they were 
hooligans or goondas of unknown identity from elsewhere. “I was 
almost invariably told that the persons concerned were Muslims liv¬ 
ing either in the villages themselves or in the adjoining villages. When 
I asked for names, they were readily and quickly furnished. I was told 
that these peisons wen ordinary villagers who, before, the disturbances , lived a 
peaceful, tranquil and quiet life, respected by their Hindu brothers .” (Italics 
mine). 

Morale in the affected areas of Faridganj and Ohanclpur was 
“very low”. There were large numbers of refugees at Faridganj, Cliand- 
pur and Comilla. At Faridganj, on the 2nd November, there were 
about 6,000 refugees, “huddled on boats and sheltering in huts ashore. 
Many were suffering from bacillary,, dysentery and other diseases.” 

The hooligans had been told by the gang leaders that whatever 
they did would be condoned as it had the backing of the Government. 
It was, therefore, a shock to them when later the police ancl the mili¬ 
tary arrived on the scene ancl gave an indication of taking energetic 
action. To get rid of them an “atrocities” outcry was organised against 
them and even crimes against the modesty of Muslim women were 
invented. False cases were instituted against the police personnel as 
part of a general agitation for the withdrawal of the armed police and 
the military. Magistrates, reflecting the mood and policy of the Muslim 
League Government in office, as they understood it, made no secret 
as to which side their sympathy lay. “I understand,” reported Simpson, 
“that the police authorities were gravely concerned at the accused 
persons being released on very low bail. ... A much larger police 
investigation staff will be necessary and some means should be found 
to protect police officers from the institution of false eases. I was in¬ 
formed by the Superintendent of Police that 201 cases have been in¬ 
stituted against police personnel and the District Magistrate informed 
me at Hajiganj that over 100 reports of misconduct in the villages of 
that thana area by the military persdnnel had been brought to his 
notice. . . , The opinion of the police authorities is that entirely false 
cases are being instituted both against police and military personnel 
and that this and the disappointing effect of release on bail might 
well result in a lowering of morale and keenness of the subordinate 
ranks of the police force.” 
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Giving a general picture of the devastated areas, Mr. Simpson 
observed: 

In the affected villages there is chaos, destruction of the home¬ 
steads, an absence of any sign of movable property, despondency 
and apprehension; the few who have remained arc anxious to 
leave. The destruction is so complete that except for sheets of 
corrugated iron, the looting of which is in progress even at present, 
nothing remains of the wreckage. The interiors of brick-built 
houses have been burnt out and the door and window-frames 
have disappeared in the flames. Large number of small personal 
tcmplc-huts have been burnt out, images have been pulled down 
and smashed and at least one large and ancient brick-built temple 
has been looted and desecrated. In some villages I visited, the 
few remaining Hindu inhabitants were living on dabs (coconuts), 
bananas, where available, and what is known as kachu. The scene 
at refugee centres such as that at Faridganj cannot be easily for¬ 
gotten. People arc herded together on boats, men, women and 
children, structures ashore arc overcrowded, there is sickness and 
despair. There is no confidence, sense of security and hope for 
the future so far as these people think and act. 

Under the circumstances, concluded Simpson, there could not, in 
his opinion, be any immediate repatriation to the affected villages, un¬ 
less certain essentials which lie outlined, or measures of “the same 
character”, were fulfilled. Unfortunately, most of Simpson’s recommen¬ 
dations remained a dead Idler and never got beyond the pigeon-holes 
of the Bengal Government’s secretariat. 28 

* * # 

Gandhiji’s friends felt perturbed. What effect would this inferno 
of utter demoralisation and despair on the one hand and calculated 
falsehood and deceit on the other have on him? He might react to it 
by launching on a fast unto death. Wrote Miss Muriel Lester in a 
letter to Gandhiji from Noakhali: “Not only the happenings here 
have given them (the people in the affected areas in Noakhali) the 
shock they are suffering from; it is the discovery that there is no safety, 
no protection, no moral law which is stronger than themselves. We, 
non-violent folk, knew that police and military cannot save us; they 
have just discovered it. It is a shattering discovery and an immense 
opportunity. They need quiet, strong confidence....” 

She referred to the “well-planned quiet Hitlerian net-work of 
folk” who organised and “even now from prison seem U be organising” the 
campaign. (Italics mine). They would only be delighted at his death. 
She begged of Gandhiji not to launch upon a fast — not only for the 
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sake of his friends, but for the sake of the miscreants, too, who needed 
his redeeming presence in their midst even more. “The crowds of 
(Muslim) boys and even children . . . need a live experience to save 
them from their present outlook on life. They have taken vigorous 
part in the riots.” 



CHAPTER XII 


THE TRAVAIL 
I 

On a thin white mattress in his unfurnished whitewashed little room 
in Bhangi Colony sat Gandhiji cross-legged, discussing his future 
programme with Pandit Nehru in view of the Great Calcutta Killing and 
its aftermath. He was contemplating return to Sevagram Ashram. 
His work at Delhi for tfie time being seemed to be over with the 
Muslim League’s entry into the Interim Government. Pandit 
Nehru was very deeply affected by the Calcutta tragedy and the way 
it had affected the psychology of the people. His sensitive and refined 
spirit shrank from the very idea of communalism. What filled him 
with anguish even more than the loss of life was the degradation of 
the human spirit that had resulted from it. “Even those who never 
thought in terms of communalism are now becoming communal- 
minded,” he lamented. “The madness has spread.” 

Two days later came the news about Noalchali. As Gandhiji sat 
listening to the stories that had come, his mind was made up, “If I 
leave Delhi, it will not be in order to return to Sevagram but only 
to go to Bengal. Else, I would stay here and stew in my juice.” 1 And 
so the programme of returning to Sevagram went by the board. 

Two friends from Bengal — Satish Chandra Das Gupta, a dis¬ 
tinguished pupil of that great scientist Sir P. C. Ray, who had given 
up his lucrative job as manager of the Bengal Chemical and Phar¬ 
maceutical Works of Calcutta and with his devoted wife Hemprabha 
Devi had taken to a life of renunciation and service at the beginning 
of the non-cooperation movement in the early twenties; and Satin 
Sen, a veteran Bengal leader •— saw Gandhiji that evening in connec¬ 
tion with the disturbances in East Bengal. Gandhiji told them 
what was brewing in his mind. “Allow us to go to Noakhali first,” 
they pleaded. “Give us a chance to do our bit and then, if necessary, 
you can go there.” 

Sarat Chandra Bose, one of the members of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, joined the group a little later. One of the group asked Gandhiji 
whether he would recommend the method of fasting to check the 
orgy of communal madness that was spreading in Bengal. Gandhiji 
answered “No”. A valued colleague from Ahmedabad had invited Mm 
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to immolate himself by launching on a fast unto death: “We believe 
in the non-violent way but lack the strength. Your example would 
steady our wavering laith and fortify us. 

“The logic was perfect and the temptation great. But I resist¬ 
ed it and said ‘No’. There is no inner call . , . Fasting cannot be 
undei taken mechanically. It is a powerful thing but a dangerous thing if 
handled amateurishly. It requires complete self-purification, much more 
than what is required in facing death with retaliation. . . . One such 
act of perfect sacrifice would suffice for the whole world. Such is held 
to be the example of Jesus. . . . A man who was completely innocent 
offered himself as a sacrifice for the good of others, including 
his enemies, and became the ransom of the world. It was a perfect 
act. ‘It is finished’ were the last words of Jesus, and we have the testi¬ 
mony of his four disciples as to its authenticity. Bui whether the Jesus 
of tradition is historically true or not, I do not care. To me it is truer 
than history because 1 hold it to be possible and it enshrines an eternal law — 
the law of vicarious and innocent suffering taken in its true 
sense.” 2 

During recent communal troubles a Hindu and a Muslim had 
braved the fury of the maddened crowd in Bombay and gone down 
together literally clasped in a fatal embrace but had refused to desert 
each other. In Ahmedabad “Rajah Ali and Vasantrao Hegishle . . . 
fell to mob frenzy in the attempt to quell it. ‘What came out of 
it? The fire still continues to rage,’ people might ask. I do not think 
for a moment it has gone in vain. We may not see the effect today. 
Our non-violence is as yet a mixed affair. It limps. Nevertheless, it 
is there and it continues to work like a leaven in a silent and invisible 
way, not understood by most. It is the only way.” 

“Go forth, therefore; you have my blessings,” he concluded. 
“And I tell you, there will be no tears but only joy if tomorrow 1 
get the news that all the three of you are killed.” 

“It will be pure joy to be so killed,” they echoed. 

“But mark my words. There should be no foolhardiness about it. 
You should go because you feel you must and not because I ask you 
to.” 

“That goes without saying,” they answered together as they took 
leave to go forth to face the flames. 

None of them were, however, able to precede Ganclhiji to Noa- 
khali. Sarat Bose made a flying tour of the affected area in order to 
grasp the magnitude of the situation, Satish Ghanclra Das Gupta, 
on his return to Calcutta, set about to organise and send an advance 
party of workers, pledged to non-violence, to the affected area. Two 
of them— Viswaraiijan Sen and Bhupal Chandra Kamar — with 
two other local workers reached Shahpur bazar, the storm centre, 
on the goth October, They were warned that if they went without 
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police escort, they would certainly be killed. On the way, one of the 
two local men was overcome by fear and dropped off. Near Shahpur, 
the party were stopped by a group of Muslims who interrogated them 
rudely and searched their effects. Some of them suggested that they 
should be forcibly detained. At Shahpur bazar, a Muslim crowd 
surrounded them. Their number swelled to four or five hundred. 
Here again, their bags were searched for over one hour. In the mean¬ 
time the sub-divisional officer of the area arrived. Viswaranjan suggest¬ 
ed to him that they should take along some local Muslim leaders with 
them and meet some of the Hindu victims of the riots who had been 
forcibly converted and were said to be living in great fear. The 
officer said he had not the time. “Someone from among the 
crowd produced before the sub-divisional officer a dagger which he 
alleged they had found in the bag of my companion during the search. 

I protested, this was a malicious lie. With a smile the sub-divisional 
officer pointed out to the ring-leaders that the dagger was too big to 
come out of our small bag! In a whisper he said to me that he him¬ 
self was afraid of the mob!” 3 

The two workers continued to stay in Noakhali, When Gandhi 
Camp was established after Gandhiji’s arrival in Noakhali, they joined 
the Camp as members. One of them, Bhupal, acted as my Bengali inter¬ 
preter when I was later posted by Gandhiji in a village in pursuance 
of his “Do or Die” plan of work. The other, Viswaranjan, still conti¬ 
nues to be in Noakhali, even after ten years, engaged in his good 
work in the spirit of the Master. 

* * * 

“I am trying to take my bearings, to see where I stand,” remarked 
Gandhiji to Sardar Patel on the evening of the 15th October. In his 
post-prayer address that day he observed that even at the risk of 
forfeiting their affection and regard, he felt prompted to tell them 
that their non-violence would be counted as a coward’s expedient 
if it was to be employed only against the British, who were strong, 
while violence was to be freely used against their own brethren. 
The Hindus should not harbour any thoughts of wreaking revenge 
on the Muslims for what the latter had clone in Noakhali. He appeal¬ 
ed to the Muslim League to turn the searchlight inward. Jamah had 
declared that the minorities would be fully protected and everyone 
would receive justice in Pakistan, It boded ill for Pakistan if what 
was happening in East Bengal was an indication of things to come. 

On the 18th October, at the evening prayer meeting, he referred 
to the numerous messages which he had received, inviting him to go to 
Bengal to still the raging fury. He was anxious to go there, he said- 
tie wanted to visit the troubled areas as soon as he was free from 
his engagements in Delhi. But he had put himself entirely in God’s 
hands. 
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“Will the Muslims listen to you?” asked Preston Grover of the 
Associated Press of America in an interview with Gandhiji. 

He did not know, Gandhiji replied. “I don’t go with any expecta¬ 
tion, but I have the right to expect. A man who goes to do his duty 
can only expect to be given the strength by God to do his duty.” 4 

“When do you think this type of disturbances would end in 
India?” 

“You may be certain that they will end. If the British influence 
were withdrawn, they would end much quicker. While the British 
influence is here, both parties, I am sorry to confess, look to the Bri¬ 
tish power for assistance.” 

Divali, the great Hindu festival in commemoration of the return 
of Rama to Ayodhyapuri, his capital, after the completion of his 
fourteen years of exile in the forest in fulfilment of his father’s pro¬ 
mise, popularly known as the Festival of Lights, descended upon 
a people in mourning. Thousands of homes in Bengal and elsewhere 
had been darkened by pillage, arson, the death of near and dear ones 
and worse. Things had been done in the name of religion which made 
one hang down one’s head in shame and almost to lose faith in 
human nature. Starvation and nakedness stalked the land. On top 
of it, Hindus and Muslims were fighting amongst themselves. The 
occasion demanded, remarked Gandhiji in his prayer discourse on the 
2 i st October, that those who were pure should become purer, those who 
had committed crimes should purge themselves of their sin. “It should 
be dear to us that this is not the lime for festivity or merry-making.” 

He followed it up on the 25th October — the New Year Day 
according to the Hindu calendar — with a New Year’s message: 
“India is passing through a most difficult time. As a matter of fact 
the whole world is passing through a crisis. What help do we need 
to meet the crisis? . . . The first requisite for spiritual conduct is 
fearlessness. Let us make a firm resolve today to shed all fear. With¬ 
out fearlessness all other virtues are turned into dust. Attainment 
of truth or non-violence is impossible without shedding fear.” Fear¬ 
lessness did not mean arrogance or aggressiveness. “That in itself is 
a sign of fear.” Fearlessness presupposed calmness, poise, and peace 
of mind. “For that it is necessary to have a living faith in God.” 

2 

What touched Gandhiji even more deeply than the arson, murder 
and loot was the cry of outraged womanhood. “It is not death that 
matters but how you meet death,” he remarked at one of his prayer 
gatherings. “To die at the hands of your brother is a privilege, 
provided you die bravely. But what about women who are being 
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abducted and forcibly converted? Why should Indian women feel so 
helpless? Is bravery the monopoly of men?” 5 

The question of the protection of the honour of women from 
criminal assaults in terms of non-violence had long engaged Gandhiji’s 
attention. He had come to the conclusion that in the ultimate analysis 
it is not their physical weakness that encourages assaults on women 
or makes them fall a victim to the same but a defect of will-to-resist, 
When a person wants to be violent, physical weakness does not come 
in the way of its effective use even against a physically powerful 
opponent. “In truth we lcar death most and hence we ultimately 
submit to superior brute force, . . . Some will resort to bribery, some 
will crawl on their bellies or submit to other forms of humilia¬ 
tion, and some women will even give their bodies rather than die, 
Whether we crawl on our bellies or whether a woman yields to the 
lust of man is symbolic of the same love of life which makes us stoop 
to anything. Therefore, only he who loses his life shall save it. .., 
To enjoy life one should give up the lure of life.” 6 

But he was afraid that “the modern girl loves to be Juliet to 
half-a-dozen Romeos. She loves adventure .., dresses ... to attract 
attention. She improves upon nature by painting herself and look¬ 
ing extraordinary. The non-violent way is not for such girls. . .. 
Definite rules govern the development of the non-violent spirit in 
us. ... It marks a revolution in the way of thinking and living.” 7 

What that way of living and thinking was, he had indicated in an 
article setting forth the ideal of the “twentieth century sati”: “She 
would prove her satihood . . , with every breath that she breathes... by 
her renunciation, sacrifice, self-abnegation and dedication to the service 
of her husband, his family and the country. She would refuse to be 
enslaved by the narrow domestic cares and interests of the family , hut would 
utilise every opportunity to add to her stock of knowledge and increase 
her capacity for service by more and more cultivating . . . self-disci¬ 
pline, and by completely identifying herself with her husband learn to identify 
herself with the whole world .” 9 (Italics mine). 

Such a sati would ever strive to “make her husband's ideals 
and virtues live again (after his death) in her actions and thereby 
win for him the crown of immortality.” And since the average wife 
who strives to attain the ideal of sati will be a mother too, “she must 
.. . add to her various .. . qualities... a knowledge of rearing and 
bringing up children so that they might live to be true servants of 
humanity, .. , Satihood is the acme of purity. This purity ., . can be 
attained only through constant striving, constant immolation of the 
spirit from day to day.” 

No ruffian would dare to cast an evil eye on such a sati. 
“However beastly the man, he will bow in shame before the Same of 
her dazzling purity,” 9 The answer to the women’s dilemma, Gandliiji 
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said, would be found not in aping the manners of the West but con¬ 
serving the best that was in India’s culture and unhesitatingly reject¬ 
ing what was base and degrading. “This is the work of Sitas, Drau- 
padis, Savitris and Damayantis, not of Amazons and prudes." 

The Ramayana speaks of Sita as having such resplendent purity 
that even the mighty Ravana, her abductor, dared not molest her 
though she was completely within his power. Similarly, in the Maha- 
bharata, Draupadi is sought to be dishonoured by the evil king 
Duryodhana, who orders her to be stripped naked in the presence 
of all his courtiers. Alone and helpless she prays to Lord Krishna: 

O Lord of Dwarika, Krishna, why dost Thou seem not 
to know me besieged by the unrighteous Kauravas? 

O Lord of Vraja, help of the helpless and the 
afflicted, do Thou rescue me struggling in the 
ocean of the Kauravas’ wickedness. 

O Krishna, Krishna, mighty yogin , the Soul and Creator 
of the universe, protect me. I seek refuge in Thee 
from the persecution of the Kauravas. 

The story goes that Draupadi’s invocation springing from the 
fulness of her faith and self-surrender was heard by Lord Krishna 
in far off Dwarika and He came to her rescue so that her sari length¬ 
ened and lengthened and the wicked prince, who had set about to 
strip her, had to give up the attempt defeated. And is there not the 
corresponding legend of Lady Godiva in the annals of the West? 

It was this ideal of India’s ancient womanhood that Gandhiji had 
striven to present to the women of his Ashram and through them 
to the womanhood of India, He instituted a women’s prayer in the 
Ashram in addition to the general one and made those verses of the 
Mahabharata, embodying Draupadi’s prayer in her distress, an inte¬ 
gral part of it, and sent them forth into the fray, armed with nothing 
more than the basic spiritual Ashram disciplines, to take their legi¬ 
timate share in India’s non-violent struggle for freedom. The result, 
as in South Africa, exceeded all expectations. Not only did the women 
contribute their share in an equal measure, if not more, in the struggle 
for independence but they won for themselves equality of political 
rights and status with men without any special effort. 

But of late another ideal had begun to contest the field, the ideal 
of Lakshmibai, the Rani of Jliansi, sometimes called the Indian Joan 
of Arc, who outdid all her contemporaries in the valour of the sword. 
Like the rest of India, Indian women, too, found themselves facing 
the cross-roads on the eve of independence. The hour had come for 
them to make their final choice between the ideals respectively of 
Lakshrnibai, and of Sita and Draupadi. 
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The dilemma that confronted the women of India, Gandhiji 
felt, was a part of a bigger issue. For ages man had dominated woman. 
Legislation could remove legal inequalities but it could not touch the 
root of the evil which lay in "man’s greed of power and fame, and 
deeper still in mutual lust.” 11 In spite of the law being against her, 
woman was co-sharer in her husband’s power and privileges. 
Acquisitive instinct had become primordial in her. It had cramped 
her outlook and personality and made her virtually prisoner of 
her narrow domestic cares and interests. Why was it that more 
often than not a woman’s time was “taken up not with the perfor¬ 
mance of essential domestic duties but catering for the egoistic pleasure 
of her lord and master and for her own vanities?” 12 To Gandhiji 
this domestic slavery of woman was “a symbol ... a remnant of 
barbarism mainly”. 

Since the beginning of time woman had "circumvented man in 
a variety of ways in her unconsciously subtle ways” as man had “vain¬ 
ly and equally unconsciously struggled to thwart woman in gaining 
ascendency over him.” 13 The result had been a stalemate. In physical 
strength woman was no match for man. In the exercise of non-violence, 
however, she could easily outmatch him. But under the “hypnotic 
spell of man’s interested teaching” she had begun to hanker after 
more attention which did not necessarily mean greater respect. It 
was a manifestation of the inferiority complex which she had deve¬ 
loped as a result of her subjection. “May I ask you what it is that 
makes woman deck herself more than man ?... If you want to play your 
part in the world's affairs, you must refuse to deck yourselves for pleas¬ 
ing man. If I was born a woman, I would rise in rebellion against any 
pretension on the part of man that woman is born to be his plaything.” 14 

If only woman could break through her net of illusions and 
realise the strength of non-violence, she could turn her disadvantage 
into an advantage: “ Has she not greater intuition, is she not more 
self-sacrificing, has she not greater powers of endurance, has she 
not greater courage ? Without her man could not be. If non-violence 
is the law of our being, the future is with woman. ” 15 And again: 
“What can beat, the suffering caused by the pangs of labour? But 
she forgets it in the joy of creation. Who, again, suffers daily so that 
her babe may wax from day to day?” 16 Years ago, while he was 
convalescing in the Sasoon Hospital at Poona after his appendicitis 
operation, his good English nurse had told him of a woman who 
refused to take chloroform because she would not risk the life of the 
babe she was carrying. The contemplation of that heroine, he after¬ 
wards recorded, had often made him envy woman, the status “that 
is hers if she only knew”. 17 

His own contribution to the cause of the emancipation of women 
had been to present for acceptance truth and Ahumsa in every walk 
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of life. In this woman could be the unquestioned leader. She had 
only to extend her love to the whole of humanity and forget that 
she ever was or could be the object of man’s lust. And she would 
“occupy her proud position by the side of man as his mother, maker 
and silent leader.” 18 It was given to her “to teach the art of peace 
to the warring world thirsting for that nectar.” 19 

In forgetting her high calling and trying to ride the horse that 
man rode, woman had really brought herself down and him down. 
“No doubt that at some point there is bifurcation. ... In the form 
there is a vital difference between the two. Hence the vocations of 
the two must also be different. The duty of motherhood, which the 
vast majority of women will always undertake, requires qualities 
which man need not possess. She is passive, he is active, ... He is 
the bread-winner, she is the keeper and distributor of the bread. 

. . . Without her care the race must become extinct.” 20 He held it 
to be “degrading both for men and women that women should be 
called upon or induced to forsake the hearth and shoulder the rifle 
for the protection of that hearth.” 21 It was “reversion to barbarity ancl 
the beginning of the end,” Again ancl again it had been seen that 
soldiers “drank with the pride of physical strength” were not even 
ashamed to take liberties with women. The administration felt power¬ 
less to prevent such happenings. “The army fulfils their primary 
need and they wink at their misdeeds.” 22 Extension of the military 
system to women, he averred, would bring woman down the last 
rung of the ladder. “Where a whole nation is militarised the way of 
military life becomes part and parcel of its civilisation.” 23 

Besides, all could not become warriors like the Rani of Jhansi. 
But all women could emulate the example of Sita whom even the 
mighty' Ravana could not bend to his will. Ranis of Jhansi could 
be subdued, not Sita. Lest anyone should be tempted to dismiss the 
example of Sita as legendary, Gandhiji proceeded to cite the 
instance of Miss Olive Doke, the brave daughter of the Rev. Doke 
of South Africa, whom he personally knew, and who had gone and 
lived among the unclad primitive Negro tribes in the heart of 
Africa without fear of molestation. It was that higher type of valour 
which he wanted the Indian womanhood to cultivate. 2 * 1 

Woman in India was brought up to think that “she was safe only 
with her husband or on the funeral pyre.” 25 Gandhiji’s whole soul re¬ 
volted against that concept. “Any woman would be proud of a man 
or a woman wlio protected her honour,” he remarked to Louis Fischer. 
“I would not, if I were a woman. I would say: 'If I cannot protect 
my honour, who are you to protect my honour, who are you to protect 
it for me?’ Sita did that. She did not allow even Hanuman (the legend¬ 
ary *monkcy-god ! ) to protect her honour. She was a host in herself in 
her purity which was her main weapon.” 26 
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But absence of a living faith in non-violence provided no exoner¬ 
ation from the duty of resistance unto death for the protection of one’s 
honour. “When a woman is assaulted, she may not stop to think in 
terms of himsa or ahimsa, Her piimary duty is self-protection. She is at 
liberty to employ every method or means that come to her mind in 
order to defend her honour. God has given her nails and teeth. She 
must use them with all her strength and, if need be, die in the effort. 
The man or woman who has shed all fear of death will be able not 
only to protect himself or herself but others also through laying down 
his or her life,” 27 

The same about the man who is witness to such crimes: “He must 
not run to police for help, he must not rest satisfied with pulling the 
alarm-chain in the train. If he is able to practice non-violence, he will 
die in doing so and thus save the womanin jeopardy. If he does not 
believe in non-violence, or cannot practise it, he must try to save her 
by using all the force he may have,” 28 

In either case there must be readiness to lay down one’s life. “If 
old, decrepit and toothless, as I am, I were to plead non-violence and 
be helpless witness of assault on the honour of a sister, my so-called 
Mahatmaship would be ridiculed, dishonoured and lost.” On the 
other hand, “if I or those like me were to intervene and lay down our 
lives, xvhether violently or non-violently, we would surely save the prey 
and at any rate we would not remain living witness to her dishonour.”® 

He would rather, said Gandhiji, that India’s women trained them¬ 
selves in the use of arms than that they should feel helpless unless there 
was someone else to protect their honour. But this did not mean that 
he wanted women to train themselves or be trained in the use of arms. 
“For me there can be no preparation for violence. All preparation must 
be for non-violence if courage of the highest type is to be developed. 
... If there arc women who when assailed by miscreants cannot resist 
themselves without arms, they do not need to be advised to carry arms. 
They will do so. There is something wrong in this constant inquiry as 
to whether to bear arms or not. People have to learn to be naturally 
independent, If they will remember the central teaching, namely, that 
the real, effective resistance lies in non-violence, they will mould their 
conduct accordingly. And that is wffiat the world has been doing al¬ 
though unthinkingly. Since it has not the highest courage, namely, 
courage born of non-violence, it arms itself even unto the atom bomb. 
Those who do not see in it the futility of violence will naturally arm 
themselves to the best of their ability.” 30 (Italics mine), 

What if a ruffian should render a woman or her protector help¬ 
less and then proceed to do his wicked will? Gandhiji’s reply was that 
a girl who had the will to resist could burst all bonds that might be 
used to render her powerless. She who knows how to die need never 
fear any harm to her honour. 
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“Can a woman be advised to take her own life rather than 
surrender?” 

“A woman would most certainly take her own life rather than 
sunender.” 31 

“If the choice is between taking' one’s own life or that of the assail¬ 
ant, which would you advise?” 

“When it is a question of choice between killing oneself or the 
assailant I have no doubt in my mind that the first should be the 
choice.” 

In the context of Noakhali there was another cogent reason why 
Gandhiji insisted that women should be taught to rely on their inner 
resources only instead of arms whether their own or those of the police 
and Lhc military. The military and the police might protect women from 
abduction but what about those who had already been abducted or 
who might be abducted in spite of the police and the military? They 
ought to learn to die before a hair of their head was injured. Indeed, he 
went so far as to say that a woman running the risk of dishonour should 
take poison rather than submit to dishonour. He had, however, heard 
from those given to yogic practice, he remarked in the course of the 
same address, that it was possible by some yogic technique 1o end one’s 
life. 32 

This was no gospel of suicide. Behind Gandhiji’s advice that women 
should lake poison rather than surrender in such circumstances was 
the belief that “one whose mind is prepared even for suicide will have 
the requisite courage for such mental resistance and such internal 
purity that her assailant will be disarmed.” 33 

Another problem that Noakhali happenings had raised was the 
future of the girls who had been abducted and violated or forcibly 
converted and married under duress against their will. What should be 
done about them? It was a travesty of the ideal of feminine purity, 
said Gandhiji, to regard such victims as outcastes of society. Abduction 
and forcible conversion should be no bar to the return to her home of 
the abducted girl. No purification or penance was necessary in such 
cases. Hindu society was wrong when it imposed penance on such 
persons. They had not erred. They deserved the pity and active help 
of every right-minded man. Such girls should be received back in their 
homes with open arms and affection and should have no difficulty in 
being suitably matched. 34 

Gandhiji’s firm stand in regard to the women and girls who were 
abducted or forcibly converted had the desired effect. The victims were 
generally received back in their families without any difficulty and 
there were numerous offers from all over the country by young men, 
who were prepared to shed all prejudice and marry such girls in pre¬ 
ference. 

Gandhiji’s advice to women to commit suicide rather than allow 
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themselves to be dishonoured continued to be misunderstood. Some 
even saw in it an encouragement to the ruffians. To remove mis¬ 
apprehension he reiterated that women could keep any weapon for 
self-defence if they wished to. There were two ways of self-defence, to 
kill and be killed or to die without killing. They could choose either. 
But he could teach them only the latter. Arms were a symbol of one's 
helplessness , not strength. They were poor defence when it came to 
the protection of one’s honour against overwhelming odds; and when 
one was deprived of them, generally there was nothing left but 
surrender. Honour could not afford to suffer surrender to any power 
on earth. Nobody could dishonour a woman who was fearless 
of death. 

An even more serious danger was of vendetta taking the form of 
a competition in bestiality and being used as a mask for scoundrelism, 
as often happens during civil commotions. While Gandhiji strongly 
warned his co-rcligionists against it, he appealed, too, to the sane ele¬ 
ments among the Muslims to come out into the open and take up the 
challenge which the Noakhali happenings had Hung in the faceoflndian 
humanity. Otherwise there was danger that all his exhortations might 
go in vain and the tidal wave of bestiality in the name of reprisals 
might submerge Indian humanity to India’s eternal shame. If the 
evil was to be effectively stemmed, the sane elements in Islam, Gandhiji 
urged, should not only speak out their mind, but act accordingly and 
assert themselves. This warning of his went unheeded with the result 
that a terrible price had to be paid for the neglect and India’s name 
became mud in the world. 

An incident happened just before the evening prayer on the 24th 
October, which illustrated how when emotionalism is allowed to get 
the better of our disciplined reason, it becomes self-contradictory and 
defeats its own end. A crowd of excited young men carrying placards 
and shouting slogans invaded the prayer ground. They wanted redress 
for the happenings in East Bengal and wished their “voice” to reach 
the members of the Congress Working Committee, which was meeting 
in Gandhiji’s room. Gandhiji told them that if that was their object 
then their voice had not only already readied the members of the 
Working Committee; it had even disturbed their proceedings! 
Someone from the crowd shouted that they could not pray when their 
house was burning. Gandhiji replied that the duty of the owner of the 
house or his servant when the house was burning was to keep his head 
on his shoulders and concentrate on patting out the fire. The demonstra¬ 
tors by invading the prayer ground had scared away the women and 
occupied the place reserved for them in the prayer ground. They 
professed to be shocked at the women’s sufferings in East Bengal but 
in their excitement they had so lost their heads, that they had them- 
selves failed to be considerate towards the women in the audience! 
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This was a strange way of demonstrating their sympatliylwith the out¬ 
raged womanhood of East Bengal! 

On the evening of 27th October, Gandhiji announced that he 
would be leaving for Calcutta on his way to Noakhali the next morn¬ 
ing. Sufferings of women, he said, had always made his heart bleed. 
He wanted to go to Bengal to wipe their tears and put heart into them. 

3 

In Gandhiji the prophet and the practical statesman met. The 
prophet has his eyes on the ultimate, the practical statesman on the 
immediate. When the latter in him came to the fore, he became the 
leader of men, the unquestioned general who led the hosts to victory. 
When the former prevailed, he became the “voice in the wilderness”, 
biding his time. Sometimes the two converged on a point of time or 
on an event. He then performed “miracles” single-handed as at the 
time of the Yeravda fast against separate electorates for Harijans. 
The convergence of the two was only in part on the occasion of 
Noakhali. Elis mission was partly in answer to the ultimate goal and 
partly in answer to the immediate challenge which faced the Interim 
Government at the Centre. 

The assumption of power by the Congress Ministers in the Pro¬ 
vinces in 1937 constituted an important milestone in the history of 
India’s non-violent struggle for freedom. Gandhiji felt, they could con¬ 
vert it into their opportunity. They had floated to victory on the wave of 
unprecedented mass support and mass enthusiasm. They should signa¬ 
lise their coming into power by a few bold measures that would 
capture the imagination of the masses and make them feel that the 
new era had commenced in contradistinction with the old. These in¬ 
cluded reduction of Government salaries and military expenditure, 
land revenue and the burden of taxation in general, free salt for all, 
free and compulsoiy education on basic lines, total prohibition, uni- 
vcrsalisation of Khadi and cottage industries, simplification of admi¬ 
nistration by cutting out of red-tape and mobilisation of mass effort and 
mass cooperation to put the destiny of the masses in their own hands 
and make them feel that they could shape it in the way they likecl. 

After that it would be an easy next step for popular Ministers to 
declare that they would not employ the police and the military for 
the maintenance of internal order, but would rely instead on the 
active cooperadon of the people to isolate and sterilise the anti-social 
elements. How this could be done was indicated by Gandhiji to 
B. G. Kher, the Premier of Bombay, who came to consult him about 
it during his brief halt at Uruli Kanchan on his way back from Panch- 
gani to Sevagram in the second week of August, 1946, An all-India 
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postal strike was in progress which threatened to take an ugly turn. 
It had caused considerable anxiety to the Congress Government. 

“Does it mean that the Congress has lost its hold upon thepeoplc?” 
Gandhiji asked Kher. 

“No, but the Congress has not spoken with one voice and that 
has confused the public mind,” replied the Premier. 

Someone in the company remarked that some sinister influence 
was at work behind the strike fever. The motive was not economic 
but political. 

“You should reason with the strikers and the people,” Gandhiji 
suggested. “Warn them of the danger; tell the electorate either to do 
their part, or choose other deputies; and resign if they or the people 
do not listen to you.” 

Kher demurred. They owed a responsibility to the country. Were 
they to abdicate it and abandon the country to sinister forces that in 
fact wanted the Congress Governments to go and create chaos ? he asked. 

“That is the only way in which democracy can function,” replied 
Gandhiji. “It will educate the people.. . . Once the people realise 
that the Congress won’t carry on its rule by force, they will cease to act 
thoughtlessly or in an irresponsible manner and the sinister forces will be 
sterilised.” 

He was convinced that if the Ministers played their part, the 
people would not fail to respond and an antidote would be found to 
the menace of communal violence which threatened not only the in¬ 
dependence of India but even the conception of India as an undivided 
entity. 

Following upon the Cabinet Mission’s refusal to invite the Muslim 
League alone to form the Interim Government, communal rioting in 
an ugly form had again broken out in Ahmedabad. Gandhiji’s advice 
to Morarji Desai, the Bombay Home Minister, who came to consult 
him before proceeding to the site of the trouble, was that he “must go 
to meet, the flames under the sole protection of God, not that of the 
police or the military.” 35 If need be, he must “perish in the flames” in 
the attempt to quell them as had been done by the late Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyarthi, the young editor of the Kanpur nationalist daily Pratap, 
who was killed during the Kanpur Hindu-Muslim riots of 1931 while 
engaged in his mission of peace. 

Finally, when the Congress Ministers took office in the Interim 
Government at the Centre in September, 194.6, Gandhiji again insisted 
that “the new Ministers must resolve never to use British troops, no 
matter what their hue is, not even the police trained by them. They 
are not our enemies. But they have hitherto been used not to help 
the people but to keep them under the foreign, yoke. They should now, 
as they can, be used for constructive purposes.” 36 



o t 3‘2 MAHATMA GANDHI—-THE LAST PHASE 

The situation was one of extreme complexity. As Congressmen 
the Congress leaders, who had taken up responsibility at the Centre 
and in the Provinces, felt bound by the Congress policy of non-violence 
but force was the main sanction behind the machinery of administra¬ 
tion, of which they had taken charge, and they were prevented from 
making any clfcctive use of it owing to the lack of homogeneity in the 
Central Cabinet, and the British decision to keep to themselves the 
reserve powers of the Governors and the Viceroy, and control 
over Lire army pending the transfer of power. But even if all the extra¬ 
ordinary powers reserved to the Viceroy and the Governors were trans¬ 
ferred to Indian hands, some of them felt, they could not go very far 
with their use with the life and work of Gandhiji, whom they had 
followed for over a quarter of a century, before them. If things con¬ 
tinued like that, Gandhiji clearly saw, there was grave danger of self¬ 
stultification overtaking them. They were immobilised, strapped to 
their seats of power, bo, leaving them undisturbed, he set his face to¬ 
wards Noakhali to clear the way for them and for his own ideals, 

4 

Noakhali thus became to Gandhiji the nodal point governing the 
future course of events for the whole of India. Political slavery of 
India, he felt certain, was going to end soon, but would the removal 
of the foreign yoke necessarily bring to the people freedom in the 
real sense of the term? To Gandhiji it seemed clear as daylight (hat 
the answer would depend upon how the change came. And that in its 
turn would depend upon the account that his Ahimsa could give in 
meeting the challenge of Noakhali. 

Supposing India produced sufficient arms and ammunition and 
knew the art of war, what part or lot would those who could not bear 
arms have in the struggle for independence ? Would replacement of the 
British army of occupation by a national army bring freedom to the 
masses ? ‘'No” was Gaudhiji’s reply. “A country that is governed by 
even its national army can never be morally free and, therefore, its 
so-called weakest member can never rise to his full moral height.” 37 
He wanted Swaraj in which the fruits of freedom would be shared 
equally by all. But unless the weakest were able to contribute in the 
winning and defending of it an equal share withjffiysically the strong¬ 
est, this could not be. “That can be under Ahimsa only. I would, there¬ 
fore, stand for Ahimsa as the only means for obtaining India’s freedom 
even if 1 were alone.” 38 

India was at the cross-roads. Non-violence had brought her to the 
gate of independence. Would she renounce it after entering that gate? 
It did not need much imagination to see that India would have to 
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wail for long before she could become a first-class military power. 
“And for that she would have to go under the tutelage of some Western 
power.” 39 The vital question, therefore, was whether in the event of 
the Cabinet Delegation delivciing the goods, India attempting to be¬ 
come a military power would be content to become at least for some 
years a “fifth-rate power in the world without a message” or whether 
“by further refining and continuing her non-violent policy prove her¬ 
self worthy of being the first nation in ihe world using her hard-won 
freedom for the delivery of the earth from the burden which is crushing 
her in spite of the so-called victory.” 40 Gandhiji for one was firmly 
convinced that non-violence of the brave, such as he had envisaged, was 
the surest and most efficacious means to face foreign aggression and 
internal disorder just as it had pioved itself to be for winning 
independence. 

In his negotiations with the Cabinet Mission, he had objected 
to the presence of the British troops during the interim period for pro¬ 
tection against external aggression and even for the preservation of 
internal peace. He had called it a “vital defect” in their 16th May 
plan. He had argued that if the British troops remained for either 
purpose, their presence would act as a damper on the Constituent 
Assembly and give its proceedings an air of unreality. Further, if they 
weic kept for such use during the interim period, their presence would 
“more likely than not be wanted even after the establishment of in¬ 
dependence.” 41 The demand for their immediate withdrawal was 
turned down by the Cabinet Mission. They were not sure if all Indians 
really wanted it. Gandhiji told his countrymen that their demand 
for immediate and full independence would not be taken seriously 
if at the same time they asked for the use of British troops for 
quelling communal disturbances. “A nation that desires alien troops 
for its safety, internal or external, or has them imposed upon it, can 
never be described as independent in any sense of the term. It is an 
effete nation unfit for self-government. The acid test is that it should 
be able to stand alone, erect and unbending. During the interim period 
we must learn to hop unaided, if we are to walk when we are free. 
We must cease from now to be spoon-fed,” 42 Even the issue whether 
India would be partitioned or remain undivided would depend on 
their capacity to cope with the menace of lawlessness and chaos, on 
the withdrawal of the British Power, by the power of non-violence 
alone without the help of the British trained military and the police. 
Otherwise, the fear of being handed over to chaos would drive them 
either to beg the British to stay or to accept partition as the price of 
security. 

Reliance on British power for the suppression of communal in¬ 
sanity, such as of late Calcutta and Noakhali had witnessed, being 
thus ruled out as being incompatible with unqualified independence, 
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there remained the alternative of “an exhausting mutual fight, indep¬ 
endent of the foreign element.” 43 Successful mutual strife would, how¬ 
ever, obviously be impossible, in the first place because the British 
would not let them, and secondly because of their general ignorance 
of the use of modern weapons and their inaccessibility. “We have not 
even the requisite discipline.” 44 As against this, non-violence did not 
require any outward Lraining or supply of armaments entailing depend¬ 
ence upon an outside power. There was, therefore, nothing left but 
non-violence to fall back upon. “This is no sermon on Ahimsa but 
cold reason and the statement of a universal law. Given the unquench¬ 
able faith in the law, no provocation should prove too great for the 
exercise of forbearance. This l have described as non-violence of the 
brave.” 45 

He entertained no illusion that the communal disturbances would 
immediately stop if British troops were withdrawn. Only he held it to 
be almost axiomatic that “they must stop much quicker”. When the 
British troops were gone, the majority would know how to behave 
towards the minority. “ 'Today even the best behaviour of the majority does 
not receive its full value, whilst the temptation of relying on British troops 
exists .”* 6 (Italics mine). By British troops he meant not merely white 
soldiers but all who were trained by British officers and had been 
trained to be loyal to the British in India and had often enough been 
used against the people to crush their freedom. 

The people had, therefore, to learn to do without the protection 
of both the military and the police during communal troubles. It was 
an abuse of the police, Gandhi.)i said, to use it to put down political 
discontent or communal commotion. “The function of the police is 
to protect the citizen against thieves and robbers, of the military 
generally to defend the country against the foreign aggressor ; where 
the people have not learnt the matchless bravery of non-violence.” 


5 


Was the country then to be abandoned to “certain anarchy” or 
the law of the jungle? Gandhiji’s reply was “No”. He held it to be a 
superstition for which the hypnotism of foreign rule was responsible 
that it was the power of the British military and the police which had 
given India her internal peace. His frequent wanderings throughout 
India had convinced him, he testified, that “the" seven ‘ lakh 
villages get and want no police protection. The solitary Patel to 
a village is a terrorist lording it over the villages and is designed for 
helping the petty revenue collector to collect revenue due to the Ma- 
Bap. I am not aware of the policemen having aided the villagers in 
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protecting their goods or cattle against depredations of man and 
beast,” 47 

He was positive that India would not truly come into her own 
unless every Indian, man or woman, learnt to become his or her own 
policeman and “every home...its own castle, not in the sense of the ages 
known as dark but in the very ancient true sense that everyone has 
learnt the art of dying without ill will, or even wishing that since he 
cannot someone else will do away with the would-be assassin. ... If 
unfortunately the politically minded will not or cannot go as far as 
suggested here, he must at least shed all fear and resolutely deny 
himself all protection whether from the military or the police ,” 48 

The fate of the Constituent Assembly was still hanging in the 
balance. It was a question whether it would at all be summoned. 
Lord Wavell had already given his ultimatum. (See page 268). As 
early as 14th July, 1946, Gandhiji had warned: “If the Constituent 
Assembly fizzles out, it will not be because the British are wicked 
every time” but because “we are fools or, shall I say, even wicked.” 49 
If the people shed their petty quarrels and animosities and forgot 
communal differences and petty distinctions, the foreign troops would 
find their occupation gone and nobody would then be able to keep 
them in servitude. “We are passing through a crisis in our history. 
Danger besets us on all sides. But we shall convert it into our 
opportunity if we realise the power of Satyagraha than which there is 
nothing more potent on earth.” 50 

There were not lacking critics who asked what use it was talking 
about non-violence to people who had never been trained to use arms. 
This particularly applied to the “mild” Hindu who was by instinct 
and tradition non-aggressive. Gandhiji’s reply was that it was gross 
self-deception to think that one could risk death if one had learnt 
and practised the art of killing but could not do it otherwise. “But 
for the hypnotism induced by the repetition of an untruth we should 
not so grossly deceive ourselves.” 51 It had become the fashion to 
laugh non-violence out of court as Utopian; nevertheless he would 
maintain, he said, “that it is the only way to keep Hinduism alive and 
India undivided. The history of the Congress non-violence for the last 
twentyfive years has taught us nothing, if it has not taught us that,” 32 

Nor could Gandhiji subscribe to the view that because certain 
members of a particular community had indulged in inhuman acts, 
die whole community should be branded and put into Coventry. 
“The Muslim League may call the Hindus names and declare 
India to be Dar-ul-Herb (enemy country)where the law of jehad operates 
and all Muslims who cooperate with the Congress as Quislings fit 
only to be exterminated.” But all Muslims were not Muslim Leaguers, 
“We must not cease to aspire, in spite of this wild talk, to befriend 
all Muslims and hold them fast as prisoners of our love,” 53 
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Yet, dearer than life itself as communal unity was to him, he was 
not willing to purchase it by conceding or endorsing what he consi¬ 
dered to be intrinsically wrong. Such in his eyes was the two-nation 
theory on which the Muslim League based its demand for Pakistan. 
If, as this theory postulated, religion constituted the sole criterion of 
nationhood, so far aL any rate as the Muslims were concerned, then 
a person automatically acquired a distinct nationhood when he chang¬ 
ed his religion. This was, to say the least, a fantastic proposition, and 
certain very curious consequences followed from its acceptance. People 
111 different parts of the country, agreeing with one another in most 
other things but professing different religions, would then come to 
constitute different nations. Thus in every village and in every street 
there would be two or more “nations” confronting one another. Fur¬ 
ther, if a Muslim in any part of India by reason of his religion be¬ 
longed to a nation comprising all Muslims in any and every part of 
India and separate from all non-Muslims including those adjacent to 
him, then, as Dr. Rajendra Prasad very cogently pointed out, the ques¬ 
tion would naturally arise: “To which State does the Muslim owe alleg¬ 
iance? To the State within which he lives and moves and which may 
not be a Muslim State — not falling within Pakistan—or to a distant 
Muslim State with which he may have no connection except that a 
majority of people living in it follow the same religion as he does?” 54 
The same question would of course arise also in regard to a non- 
Muslim living in a Muslim State. 

Again, if nationhood was determined by one’s religion, what would 
be the status and political rights of the Muslims living in non-Muslim 
majority areas that might not be included in Pakistan and of non- 
Muslims living in the areas that might come under Pakistan? Would 
they be treated as aliens or would the non-Muslims in Pakistan have 
to be content with being given the status of protected minorities? 
And, if crossing from one religion to another affected the nationality 
and, therefore, the political allegiance of an individual, would not a 
State be justified in regarding any movement effecting a change in 
the religion of its nationals as a menace to its stability and put it down 
as sedition? It might even provide an argument to an ambitious head 
of a State for forcible conversion and then good-bye to the principle 
of religious freedom and religious toleration. 

If the nationality of a person automatically changed the moment 
he embraced Islam, Gandhiji asked, then had his eldest son, who 
in the span of a few years of his chequered career had changed his 
religion twice or thrice, attained a different nationhood or acquired 
new national characteristics every time by his shuttle-cocking between 
Hinduism and Islam? The very suggestion was absurd. Harilal 
had remained .just what and where he was in spite of the changes 
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in his religious label. Nor was Gandhiji prepared to admit that people 
belonging to different faiths, e.g., Hindus and Muslims could not, 
in the very nature of things, peacefully live together like brothers. 
To him it was nothing short of blasphemy. It went against his entire 
creed. He could not bear witness to an untruth for anything on earth. 

He, therefore, refused to concede the two-nation theory which the 
Muslim League put forward as the sine qua non of any settlement 
not because he regarded it as “God’s will” outside the purview 
of reason and common sense, as has been suggested by some, 55 but 
because it was an unreasonable and irrational demand based on 
an untruth and backed by the threat of force, with no warrant in 
history or a basis in any accepted political theory. “I would have 
no hesitation,” he wrote in Harijan , “in conceding the demand of 
Pakistan if I could be convinced of its righteousness or that it was 
good for Islam. But I am firmly convinced that the Pakistan demand 
as put forth by the Muslim League is un-Islamic and I have not hesi¬ 
tated to call it sinful. Islam stands for the unity and brotherhood of 
mankind, not for disrupting the oneness of the human family. There¬ 
fore, those who want to divide India into possibly warring groups 
are enemies alike of India and Islam. They may cut me to pieces 
but they cannot make me subscribe to something which I consider 
to be wrong.” 5 * 5 


6 


To Gandhiji Ahirnsa was not merely a philosophy, it was a tech¬ 
nique of action, an instrument of change. He had worked out its 
rationale in its application to communal riots in considerable detail. 

Rioting is a specific distemper, a malaise. Underneath the commu¬ 
nal riots lies the psychology of fear which the yellow press exploits 
and fans into mass hysteria. “A paper predicts that riots are coming, 
that all sticks and knives in Delhi have been sold out and the news 
throws everybody into panic. . . . Another newspaper reports the 
occurrence of riots here and there and accuses the police of taking 
sides with the Hindus in one place and Muslims in another. Again, 
the man in the street is upset.” 57 Why should it be so? “What if 
riots do actually take place and some people get killed? Everyone 
must die one day.” 58 The rational course was to go calmly in the 
midst of the fracas and tell the rowdies to be sensible. “Even a little 
girl can go up to the hooligans and tell them to desist. Most 
probably they will. But supposing they do not and kill her, it will 
be well with her all the same. It is always well with those who believe 
in God and try to do His will to the best of their ability.” 59 

Hatred has its origin in fear. The two are the reverse and obverse 
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of the same coin. The desire to kill is, therefore, “in inverse propor¬ 
tion to the readiness to die.” 60 It is the fear of the opponent that 
gives rise to hatred in us. But in the dictionary of non-violence “there 
is no such word as an external enemy.” 61 When that recognition 
comes, fear goes and with that hatred must by itself cease. “Thus 
his (the opponent’s) conversion implies our conversion, too,” 62 

The way to overcome the fear complex is not ostrichlike to bury 
one’s head in the sand, but to cultivate a faith that never flags. “To 
see the danger clearly and yeL to remain unperturbed in the face of 
it, trusting to God’s goodness, is true wisdom.” 63 

And so we come to the rock-bottom foundation of Satyagraha — 
prayer. A Satyagrahi relies upon God for protection against the 
tyranny of brute force. “Prayer is the first and the last lesson in learn¬ 
ing the noble and brave art of sacrificing self in the various walks 
of life. . . . Prayer is not an old woman’s idle, amusement. Properly 
understood and applied, it is the most potent instrument of action.” 64 

Prayer, undoubtedly, requires a living faith in God. Successful 
Satyagraha is inconceivable without that faith. “God may be called by 
any other name so long as it connotes the living Law of Life—in 
other words, the Law and the Law-giver rolled into one.” 65 Without 
it a Satyagrahi will not have the courage to die without anger, 
without fear and without retaliation. “Such courage comes from the 
belief that God sits in the hearts of all and that there should be no fear 
in the presence of Gocl The knowledge of the omnipresence of God 
also means respect for the lives even of those who may be called 
opponents.” 66 When passions run high and panic and mass hysteria lay 
hold of the people, the man of prayer should be able to keep his head 
above the storm and refuse to sink to the level of the brute. “To be 
able to conquer anger and hatred and all other baser passions is 
the fruit of prayer.” 67 

Riots themselves provide instances of the triumph of the law of 
love. During the disturbances at Bombay and the blood-bath of 
Calcutta, many stories of Muslims having, at the peril of their lives, 
sheltered their Hindu friends and vice versa, were recorded. “Mankind 
would die if there were no exhibition any time and anywhere of the 
divine in man.” 68 

The true test of Ahimsa or love is fearlessness. “Perfect love 
casts out all fear.” Conversely, fear is an indication of the absence of 
love or Ahimsa towards the object of our fear. But it is no use making 
a show of bravery when there is fear in the heart. It won’t work. 
Instances have been known of a child fearlessly playing with a snake 
without coming to harm. “But if a grown-up person who was afraid 
of snakes tried to play with one, it would detect fear in the very touch 
and probably bite him.” 69 It is the same with human beings. 

The first step for one who is afraid and is desirous to shed fear 
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is to cease to carry arms. One should put faith in God and depend 
upon Him to protect one. “Trust in God and keep your powder dry” 
is a cynical negation of the very basis of faith and, therefore, a contra¬ 
diction in terms. “The man who was afraid and carried arms, repu¬ 
diated God and made arms his God.” 70 

When, however, one proceeds to apply the technique of soul 
force to the actual conditions of a riot, a series of conundrums arise. 
For instance, the actual murderer is very often an ignorant tool, 
victim of mischievous propaganda. How can we wean him from mad¬ 
ness if at the same time we can do nothing to check the poisonous 
propaganda ? Secondly, how can we fight against those who stab people 
unawares from behind? Lastly, how can we cope with a conflagra¬ 
tion, when it threatens to become general, since we cannot be at all 
places at one and the same time? 

Gandhiji had an answer for all these conundrums. True, the 
murderer is the victim of mischievous propaganda. But even such 
propaganda can take effect only in a vitiated atmosphere. If the 
atmosphere is purged of the poison, unscrupulous propaganda will 
be sterilised. The proper way is to begin with oneself. Truth embodied 
in the living example of an individual is far more potent than tons 
of propaganda based on falsehood. “A man of prayer knows no fear. 
Your prayer is vain repetition if it does not clear the atmosphere 
of fear, panic and mass hysteria.” 71 As regards the miscreant who 
stabs the innocent victim from behind unawares, it may not be 
possible to prevent such stabbings altogether. “But if the onlookers 
are not in collusion with the evildoer and are not devoid of courage, 
they will catch hold of the culprit and hand him over to the police 
or to the community to which he belongs." 72 Lastly, it is obvious that 
one cannot be at one and the same time at all the places where 
riots may break out. “But one can refuse to encourage them by word, 
deed or thought. If riots should break out before one’s eyes, one should 
try to prevent them even at the risk of one’s life, but never by taking 
the life of another. . . . More potent than the spoken word is a pure 
thought.” 73 The question is, do we believe it? And if so, shall we act 
according to our belief? 

What should one do in one’s day-to-day life to cultivate the non¬ 
violence of the brave ? The courage of non-violence cannot be culti¬ 
vated by staying at home; it needs enterprise. “He who trembles 
and takes to his heels the moment he sees two people fighting is 
not non-violent but a coward. ... In order to test ourselves we 
should learn to dare danger and death, mortify the flesh and acquire 
the capacity to endure all manner of hardships.” 74 

The minimum that is required of a person who desires to 
cultivate the Ahimsa of the brave is first, to clear his thought of 
cowardice and in the light of the clearance to regulate his conduct 
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in every activity, great or small. “Thus the votary must refuse to 
be cowed down by his superior, without being angry. . . . Assume 
that a fellow passenger threatens my son with assault and I reason 
with the would-bc assailant who then turns upon me. If then I take 
his blow with grace and dignity, without harbouring any ill will against 
him, I exhibit the Ahimsa of the brave. ... If I succeed in curbing 
my temper even' time and though able to give blow for blow I re¬ 
frain, I shall develop the Ahimsa of the brave which will never fail 
me.” 75 

The message was nothing new. He had been repeating it before 
and, when he first delivered it, it was as old as the hills. Only here 
he was uttering no copy-book maxim but proclaiming what he 
believed in every fibre of his being. He had made it the subject of 
scientific experimentation. 


7 

The word salya (Truth) is derived from the Sanskrit word sat, 
the present participle of as, meaning “to be”, “to exist”, “to live”. 
Since nothing is or exists in reality but Truth, sat (as a neuter noun) 
is used derivatively to connote the Ultimate Reality, the First Cause, 
the Law which governs the universe. Gandhiji, therefore, said: Truth 
is God, the Supreme Self, the Law and the Law-giver combined into 
one. It follows from this that where there is Truth there is knowledge 
(chit), enlightenment, and where there is enlightenment there is bliss 
(anand), the supreme state which transcends both joy and sorrow. 
“Hence we know God as Sat-chit-anand — One who combines in Him¬ 
self Truth, Knowledge and Bliss.” 76 

Satyagraha literally means holding on to truth. Hence the power 
of Satyagraha, soul force or truth force, is the power of the Godhead 
within us. “God is not a person. Fie is the all-pervading, all-powerful 
spirit. Anyone who bears Him in his heart has accession of a mar¬ 
vellous force or energy comparable in its results to physical forces 
like steam or electricity, but much more subtle.” 77 

The Universal Spirit cannot be comprehended by man’s finite 
intellect. But it can be experienced by being merged in it like a drop 
of water falling into the ocean. To see it face to face one has Co identify 
oneself with all that lives, “to love the meanest of creation as one¬ 
self.” 73 “Truth is, like God, incomprehensible. But when Truth mani¬ 
fests herself to man she comes garbed in the robes of non-violence. 
Truth, ungraspabie, assumes comprehensible form in non-violence.” 79 

Satyagraha, therefore, also means the power of Ahimsa, nonvio¬ 
lence or love. The fundamental essential in the practice of Satyagraha 
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is right thinking. “When the mind is habituated to right thinking, 
right action follows spontaneously, but... if the mind is given to 
wrong thinking, the right action will be lacking in convincing force, 
and it will also not bring to the doer all the fruits of right action.” 80 
Satyagraha without right thinking will never carry within itself “the 
vital power of faith”. Nor will the man, who is not an habitual right- 
thinker, “be able to depend on himself to act rightly (even if he wants 
to) at a given moment.” 81 

Infallible guidance to a leader of Satyagraha accrues from the 
clarity of the inner vision, the capacity to discern truth, to listen to 
the voice of “pure reason”, “inner voice”, “divine whispering” or by 
whatever name one may choose to call it. “The divine music is in¬ 
cessantly going on within ourselves, but the loud senses drown the 
delicate music.” 82 The realisation or “darshan of truth . . . can only 
be attained by the man of pure detachment. Anger, greed, pride, fear, 
all these things draw a veil across the seeker’s eyes,” 83 

In the concluding verses of the second chapter of the Gita, which 
Gandhiji called his “dictionary of action”, is described the ideal of 
sthitaprajna — the balanced mind or the steadfast intellect. It is a 
mind in which the impact of the sense objects upon the senses sets 
up no turbulence; which ever remains clear and serene, like a still- 
lying lake without a wave or a ripple to wrinkle its surface, so that 
through its placid depths one can see the smallest particle at the bottom 
clearly and steadily. Such a mind will remain unmoved and unclouded 
by pleasure or pain, joy or sorrow, hatred or attachment. The judgment 
will be always clear, the purpose firm and unwavering. Now, let the 
slightest spreading ripple disturb the surface of the lake in our analogy, 
and the view becomes distorted, objects begin to swim and dance. 
They no longer appear in their true shape, judgment is darkened, 
purpose does not hold. 

Such is the case of one whose undisciplined senses rule the mind 
instead of obediently serving it as its watchmen and couriers. The 
impact of sense objects on the senses sets up in such a mind distur¬ 
bances which may vary from tiny dimples on the surface to raging 
storms that lash up its limpid depths into an angry mass of swirling 
eddies and foam so that spiritual visibility is reduced to nil and the 
faculty of steady discrimination between the pleasant and the whole¬ 
some, the unreal and the real, the fleeting and the permanent is com¬ 
pletely lost. It is the eclipse of this faculty which is at the root of all 
error, wrong-doing and misery. 

As against this, a person who through constant and prayerful 
self-discipline has attained a stale of perfect detachment and tran¬ 
quility becomes one with the Law which is “the way, the truth and 
the life”, and in consequence the vehicle of the Power which the 
Law represents and which is not outside, or apart from, the Law. 
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That gives itself to follow shows of sense 
Seeth its helm of wisdom rent away, 

And, like a ship in waves of whirlwind, drives 
To wreck and death. Only with him, great Prince! 
Whose senses are not swayed by things of sense — 

Only with him who holds his mastery, 

Shows wisdom perfect What is midnight-gloom 
To unenlightened souls shines wakeful day 
To his clear gaze; what seems as wakeful day 
Is known for night, thick night of ignorance, 

To his true-seeing eyes. Such is the Saint! 

And like the ocean, day by day receiving 

Floods from all lands, which never overflows; 

Its boundary-line not leaping, and not leaving, 

Fed by the rivers, hut unswellcd by those; — 

So is the perfect one! to his soul’s ocean 
The world of sense pours streams of witchery 
They leave him as they find, without commotion, 
Taking their tribute, but remaining sea. 

Yea! whoso, shaking off the yoke of flesh 
Lives lord, not servant, of his lusts; set free 
From pride, from passion, from the sin of “Self,” 
Toucheth tranquillity ! O Pritha’s Son! 

That is the state of Brahm! There rests no dread 
When that last step is reached! Live where he will, 

Die when he may, such passeth from all ’plaining, 

To blest Nirvana, with the Gods, attaining. 84 

This does not mean “abolition of the senses” but what is connot¬ 
ed by Laotze’s Tao itself, viz., “not to act from any pcisonal motive, 
to conduct affairs without feeling the trouble of them, to taste without 
being aware of the flavour.” 85 

The laws that govern the power of Satyagraha, Gandhiji main¬ 
tained, are as objective and concrete as physical laws. There is, how¬ 
ever, one important difference between the laws of Satyagraha and 
the laws of physical science. The laws of physical science are inert 
laws; those governing Satyagraha are living laws subject to the prin¬ 
ciple of growth, evolution, adaptation and change. The instruments 
which a physicist, for instance, uses consist of inert matter. In Satya¬ 
graha the instruments are living, sentient beings with a volition 
and a faculty of discrimination and judgment of their own, as is also 
die material acted upon. The science of Satyagraha, therefore, does 
not admit of being stated in rigid, static formulas or set theories; it 
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represents laws and principles in a state of flux. Nor can the practice 
of Satyagraha be reduced (o a set of prescriptive “dos” and “don’ts”, 
or mechanical repetition of a set pattern of conduct. Olten a Satya- 
grahi is, therefore, precluded from seeing more than the next step in 
front of him. He does not plan events in advance. He prepares him¬ 
self for all events by attuning himself to the laws of Satyagraha by 
dint of rigorous self-discipline, self-analysis and sustained correct prac¬ 
tice in terms of truth and non-violence. 

Rescaich into the science of Satyagraha calls for infinite patience, 
perseverance and capacity to reduce oneself to zero. “The seeker after 
Truth should be humbler than the dust. The world crushes the dust 
under its feet, but the seeker after Truth should so humble himself 
that even the dust could crush him. Only then, and not till then, will 
he have a glimpse of Truth.” 86 Humility occupies the same place in the 
striving for Satyagraha as strict objectivity does in physical research. 

A Satyagrahi’s laboratory is his own spirit or inner self. The in¬ 
struments which the experimenter in Satyagraha uses in his research 
are certain observances or spiritual disciplines which he applies in his 
own case with scientific precision. The more important of these are 
truth, non-violence, non-stealing, non-possession, fearlessness, control 
of the palate and Brahmacharya. They are as simple as they are diffi¬ 
cult to follow. “They may appear quite impossible to an arrogant 
person, and quite possible to an innocent child.” 87 

Of these the last, viz., Brahmacharya, must be reserved for separate 
treatmentin another place. (See Chapter XXIII). Among the rest, Truth 
comes first and foremost. There is a clear distinction between relative 
truth, i.e., truth as means, and absolute truth. Relative truth is the truth 
as we perceive it in relation to a particular set of circumstances. It is 
not the whole truth. What may be true under one set of circum¬ 
stances may not be true in relation to a different set of circumstances. 
To take a very simple instance, lukewarm water is hot in relation to 
cold water and cold in relation to hot water. In contradistinction 
with relative truth is the absolute truth — the ultimate reality — 
which alone is, was and for ever shall be. In its absolute sense 
Gandhiji identified truth with God. He worshipped God as truth. In 
this sense truth is the end — the sutnmunt bomm of man’s existence. 

Finite man cannot grasp the whole truth, not even relative truth. 
What may, therefore, appear as truth to one person may appear as 
error to another. And yet both of them may be right from their re¬ 
lative points of view like the seven blind men of Hindustan in the fable, 
each trying to describe the elephant in his own way. Proceeding on 
this reasoning, Gandhiji early came to the conclusion that the pursuit 
of truth does not admit of violence being inflicted upon one’s opponent. 
Hence the necessity of patience, and patience means self-suffering. 
Therefore the doctrine of Truth or Satya, which Gandhiji described 
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by the word Satyagraha or holding on to Truth, came to mean 
vindication of truth through self-suffering, in other words, love. If wc seek 
to find God’s truth only, then since He alone is and all else is nought, 
we shall “see Him in every thing and everything in Him.” We whall 
then hate nobody; injury done to anyone will be like injury done to 
ourselves. Thus, while for the striver non-violence is the means, it is 
also the final fruit and result of successful striving. 

As a corollary to truth and Ahimsa is the ideal of non-possession 
or aparigraka. If wc love our neighbours as ourselves, we cannot crave 
for or possess superfluities, when others lack even the necessaries of 
life, or waslefully use what others may badly need. Again, if we keep 
anything as our own, we shall have to defend it against the whole 
world by force if a hungry or needy person should want to dispossess 
us of it. Gandhiji described the genesis of the discovery and adoption 
by him of the ideal of non-possession and his own experience of the 
practice thereof in one of his public addresses in England as follows: 
“When I found myself drawn into the political whirl, I asked myself 
what was necessary for me in order to remain absolutely untouched by 
immorality, by untruth, by what is known as political gain. ... I came 
definitely to the conclusion that, if I had to serve the people in whose 
midst my life was cast and of whose difficulties I was witness from day to 
day, I must discard all wealth, all possession. ... A time came 
when it became a matter of positive joy to give up those things. . . . 
And then I said to myself: Possession seems to me to be a crime. I 
can only possess certain things when I know that others, who also 
want to possess similar tilings, are able to do so. But. . . the only thing 
that can be possessed by all is non-possession. . ., ” 88 

In the ultimate sense, even the body is a possession aquired by the 
soul. Desire for enjoyment creates and continues to maintain this en¬ 
cumbrance in the shape of the body. “When this desire vanishes, there 
remains no further need for the body, and man is freed from the vicious 
cycle of births and deaths.” 89 The ideal of non-possession thus requires 
that we should lay by no store for tomorrow and use our physical body 
and faculties not for selfish satisfaction or self-indulgence but for service 
only. Describing the results that follow from the full practice of the 
ideal oi non-possession,Gandhiji observed: “Those who have actually 
followed out this view of voluntary poverty to the fullest extent possible 
. . . testify that when you dispossess yourself of everything you have, 
you really possess all the treasures of the world. In other words, you 
really get all that is in reality necessary for you, in everything. If food 
is necessary, food will come to you. ... I have heard from very many 
Ghristian people that they got their food in answer to prayer.... I 
believe it. But I want you to come with'me a step further and believe 
with, me that those who voluntarily give up everything , . . will really 
find that they arc never in want.” 90 This is, however, subject to one 
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condition, viz., complete self-surrender in faith: “God is the hardest 
task-master l have known on this earth, and He tries you through and 
through. And when you find that your faith is failing or your body is 
failing you ... He comes to your assistance somehow or other and 
proves to you that you must not lose your faith and that He is always 
at your beck and call, but on His terms, not on your terms. ... I can¬ 
not really recall a single instance when, at the eleventh hour, He has 
forsaken me.” 91 

Non-stealing, the fourth cardinal observance, is derived from the 
interaction of truth and non-possession just as non-possession is derived 
from the interaction of truth and non-violence. For, stealing is breach 
of non-possession plus breach of truth. He who works not and eats 
steals. He who takes what he does not need for his own immediate use, 
and keeps it for himself, steals. “I suggest that we are thieves in a way. 
If I take anything that I do not need for my own immediate use. and 
keep it, I steal it from somebody else. It is the fundamental law ol 
Nature . . . that Nature produces enough for our wants from day to 
day; and if only everybody took enough for himself and nothing more, 
there would be no pauperism in this world and there would be no-one 
dying of starvation.” 92 Logically speaking, therefore, said Gandhiji, 
he who fills his brain with useless knowledge also steals, as also he who 
wastes a single moment of his time in idleness. A person who aspires 
to attain this ideal in full will use his body and talents for the purpose 
of service only so much so that sendee, not bread, will become his 
staff of life. He will “eat and drink, sleep and wake for service alone.” 51 

There is a Vedic hymn which runs: 

The foolish man obtains useless food. 

I declare the truth: it will be his death, 

Because he does not feed either friend or companion. 

By keeping his food to himself alone, he becomes 
guilty when eating it. 

I — the FOOD —• am the cloud, thundering and raining. 

They (the beings) feed on ME. — I feed on everything. 

I am the real essence of the universe, immortal. 

By my force all the suns in heaven are aglow. 

“The individual initiated into this secret,” comments Dr. Zimmer, 
“cannot be avaricious. ... He will share it (food) willingly with his 
companions. He will not wish to break the circuit by hoarding. ,. . 
Anyone keeping food withdraws himself from the animating passage 
of the life-force which supports the remainder of the universe. ,.. Such 
a niggardly hoarder cuts himself off from the divine metabolism of the 
"living world. His food avails him nothing: when he eats, he eats his 
own death,” 9 * 
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As a discipline for Satyagraha, the practice of non-possession and 
non-stealing has a significance all its own. Particularly in the present 
era of “the economic man”, it becomes the touch-stone and criterion 
of our ptaitice of truLh and non-violence in their comprehensive sense. 

Control of the palate means that one must cat to live for the ser¬ 
vice of His creation, not live to eat. The function of the faculty of taste 
is to distinguish wholesome food from the unwholesome. To restrain the 
palate is not to hill the sense of taste but to refine and cultivate it 
and put it to its proper use. What we generally do is to dull it by turn¬ 
ing it into an instrument of indulgence and literally eat our way to 
the grave. Slavery to palate leads to a breach of other observances 
also, particularly that of Brahmacharya. 

Fearlessness is the end result and a measure of our realisation of the 
ideals embodied in the panch mahavratas — the five cardinal disciplines. 
It is also the foundation on which the successful striving of the striver 
for those disciplines rests. Fearlessness implies absolute indifference to 
the physical body and all that goes with it and readiness to face loss 
or destruction of the same, “He who seeks refuge in God ought to have 
a glimpse of the Atman that transcends the body; and the moment 
one has a glimpse of the Imperishable Atman one sheds the love of 
the perishable body.” 95 

The basis of these disciplines or observances, as propounded by 
Gandhiji, is not any value attached to suffering in itself. Nor is 
there any element of “ ‘do ut des' and ‘do ut abias’ the bargain and 
exorcism that mark the fluctuations of man’s mind when he first 
passes into the state of egocentred selfishness” and which, in the words 
of Gerald Heard, “is present in Zoroastrianism as well as... in Juda¬ 
ism (and) which had such an arresting effect on Christianity.” 96 

It follows from this that there is nothing inviolable or sacrosanct 
about the form of these observances. What is basic to the development of 
the power of Satyagraha is the principle of the practice of truth as one 
sees it. While, therefore, the form of these disciplines can and will vary' 
according to the norms in vogue in different orders of society, the 
pattern of social behaviour, local customs, traditions, religious back¬ 
ground, experience and the state of development of the individual and 
society in question, the one thing which is unvarying is that one’s pra¬ 
ctice must conform to one’s belief. There must be complete accord be¬ 
tween thought, word and deed. 

All these observances arc, thus, interlinked with and have their 
common root in the law of Truth or universal love. (See also Chapter 
XXIII). The striving for truth consists in practising truth with all its 
implications as we see it with full sincerity and in an equal measure. 
Like its obverse, non-violence, truth is not an abstract ideal or a clois¬ 
tered virtue, it has to be realised in life. It was Gandhiji’s constant 
endeavour to work out in full in his life all the implications of the 
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ideals he professed. This was his sadhtrn or striving for truth. It made 
his life a ceaseless round of worship at the shrine of truth which is God, 


8 


“You must watch my life—-how I live, eat, sit, talk, behave in 
general. The sum total of all those in me is my religion,” Gandhiji 
once told a missionary friend. He had cultivated the habit of standing 
sentinel over himself every moment of his life, in a ceaseless endeavour 
at introspection and self-purification. Truth, to him, meant not only 
verbal truth but truthful living — complete accord between profession 
and practice, thought, word and deed. 

Daily he held a silent court within himself and called himself to 
account for the litticst of his little acts. Nothing escaped his scrutiny, 
He gave himself no quarter. In fact it seemed to onlookers sometimes 
that he carried his self-examination and self-castigation to the length 
of being unfair to himself and his closest associates. For instance, it 
had been an old practice of his to sell by auction, after the evening- 
public prayer, ornaments presented to him for the Harijan fund. He 
had discontinued the practice to save time but it made him feel un¬ 
happy to think that he was saving his time at the cost of the Harijans 
whose trustee he claimed to be, and so he resumed it. Then, on a rainy 
Saturday evening, prayer was held under a dripping shainiana and 
the auction was omitted as the crowd was much smaller than usual. 
Afterwards he found fault with himself for it. Did it not betoken lack 
of faith to fear that the auctions would be low because the crowd was 
small? His South African friend, Downes, scheduled to speak from a 
church pulpit at 7 p.m. in Durban, began his address at the stroke 
of seven with an audience of only one. Before he had finished the hall 
was full to overflowing. That was faith. 

On the occasion of his 77th birthday, according to the Indian 
calendar on the 22nd September, 194.6, a comrade had thoughtlessly 
arranged to get Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the then Food Member in the 
Interim Government, to distribute sweets to Harijan children. To 
Gandhiji it seemed a criminal waste of food when the country was 
threatened with famine. His indignation flared up and he let himself 
go. For this afterwards he made a double expiation — expiation for the 
lapse on the part of the co-worker and expiation for his own loss of 
equanimity. He was in the habit of giving menu instructions for each 
meal, the menu being strictly regulated according to his physical con¬ 
dition, conditions of rest and work in prospect, mental strain and such 
other factors. That evening he scribbled out instructions that the juice 
of sour limes, instead of the usual orange juice, was to be served to him 
with the goat’s milk. What right had he to use oranges when he could 
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perhaps do with sour limes and jaggery? In his diary he recorded: “1 
w as angry. ... I have to consider what my duty is in the circum¬ 
stances. It seems to be so very hard to maintain equipoise in the midst 
of this raging fire. My heart-searching continues.” To a close friend 
he remarked: “I am filled with agitation. Why could not 1 suffer this 
inner anguish with unruffled calmness of spirit? I am afraid, I have not 
the detachment required for living up to 125 years. That also explains 
why Charkha and Khadi are making such slow progress. Success of 
Khadi is impossible without infinite patience. A burning passion 
coupled with absolute detachment is the key to all success.” 97 

In an interview with the American Press correspondent, Preston 
Grover, he explained why he was shaken in his oft reiterated belief 
that he would live up to 125 years: “Not because it is illegitimate. 
But there are well defined limits to the fulfilment of that wish, . . . That 
is possible provided you have equableness under every circumstance. 
Nothing should irritate you. ... I flared up. ... 1 lost my balance. 
You can use any adverb or adjective you like to describe it. . . . It was 
then (that) I discovered my failure. This loss of self-control has cost 
some years of my life, which it will be possible to regain if I regain my 
equanimity.” 98 

On still another occasion during the negotiations with the Nawab 
of Bhopal, he found himself guilty of an oversight (See page all 1). It shook 
him to his depths. He arraigned himself before the tribunal of his con¬ 
science and accused himself of gross negligence, “which is criminal in 
a public man”. Not satislied with it, he made a confession of his error 
before the evening prayer gathering. “Friends may say that it was 
no sin but a mere oversight — a trivial mistake. I draw no distinction 
between error and sin. If a man commits a bona fide mistake and con¬ 
fesses it with a contrite heart before his Maker, the merciful Maker 
sterilises it of all harm.” 99 And as an aid to self-introspection, he 
took to indefinite silence for all normal purposes to be broken only to 
address the evening prayer gatherings, or when it was necessary for the 
mission on which he had come. 

And so, disciplining himself day after day by a rigorous, 
sleepless self-discipline, he retreated into the depths of his silence 
to seek the guidance of the oracle within for an answer to the challenge 
which Noakhali had flung in his face. He shared with his prayer 
gathering what the voice of silence spoke to him: “Man should earn¬ 
estly desire the well-being of all God’s creation and pray that he might 
have the strength to do so. In desiring the well-being of all lies his 
own welfare; he who desires only his own or his community’s welfare 
is selfish and it can never be well with him. ... It is essential for mart 
to discriminate between what he may consider to be good and what is 
really good for him,” 100 

. To some people all this sounded Utopian. “Wherever in the world ■ 
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one casts one’s eyes,” asked one such sceptic, “there is nothing but 
violence and power-politics to be seen. Have you pondered what your 
Ahimsa can do under such circumstancesr 1 ” Gandhiji replied: “My 
Ahimsa is neither maimed nor weak. It is all powerful. Where there 
is Ahimsa, there is Truth and Truth is God. How lie manifests Him¬ 
self, I cannot say. All I know is that He is all-pervading and where He 
is, all is well. There is, therefore, one law for all. Wherever in the world 
Truth and Non-violence reign supreme, there is peace and bliss. That 
these exist nowhere shows that they are hidden from man for the time 
being. But they cannot disappear for ever. That faith must sustain the 
faithful.” 101 

To put that philosophy and faith to the test for himself he was 
now proceeding to Noakhali. 



Part Three 

A CHALLENGE TO FAITH 




CHAPTER XIII 


THE FIRST LESSON 

1 

Calcutta was still burning when Gandhiji left Delhi for Noakhali, 
The fire had never completely been put out since August, 1946. Gandhiji 
and party were even warned to be prepared against acid-bulbs that 
might be hurled through the car windows on detraining at Calcutta. 
Friends tried to argue with Gandhiji: Was it right for him to expose 
himself to such risk? And in any case, what protection could his un¬ 
armed presence in Noakhali give to the riot-victims ? 

“1 do not know what I shall be able to do there,” said Gandhiji 
to a very esteemed friend, who made an eleventh hour effort to dissuade 
him from setting out on his hazardous venture. “All I know is that I 
won’t be at peace with myself unless I go there.” 1 He then proceeded 
to descant on the power of thought. There are two kinds of thoughts 
— idle and active. There may be myriads of the former swarming in 
one’s brain like motes in a sun-beam. They are like unfertilised eggs. 
They do not count. “But one active thought, proceeding from the 
depths, in its nascent purity and endowed with all the undivided in¬ 
tensity of one’s being, can become dynamic and make history.” He 
did not feel like repressing the spontaneous urge which he felt within 
him to go to the people of Noakhali. 

Addressing the prayer gathering on the eve of his departure, 
Gandhiji remarked that it was a long and difficult journey on which 
he was setting out and he was in poor health,. But one had to do one’s 
duty and trust in God to make the way smooth. He requested people 
not to crowd at the stations on the way. India had given him enough 
affection. It needed no further demonstration. He was not going to 
Bengal to pass judgment on anybody; he was going there as God’s 
servant, and one who was God’s servant had to be the servant of all 
His creation. 

The journey proved to be as strenuous as many had feared. There 
were mammoth crowds at all big stations on the way. At places it was 
like a swarming ant-heap of humanity as far as the eye could reach. 
The crowd clambered on the roofs of the carriages, choked the win¬ 
dows* broke glass, smashed the shutters and yelled and shouted till 
one’s ears split. They pulled the alarm-chain again and again for 
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darshan , making it necessary to disconnect the vacuum brakes. The 
station authorities tried to drive them away by training the water 
hose on them from the overhead hydrant. It made no difference to 
them; it only flooded the compartment. Later in the evening, Gandhiji 
sat with his fingers thrust into his ears to keep out the shouting when 
it became unbearable. But when it was proposed to him that the lights 
in the compartment might be switched ofl’ to discourage darshan - 
seekers, he turned down the suggestion by saying that the simple faith 
of the masses demanded that he should serve them with the last ounce 
of his energy and never put personal comfort before what he considered 
to be his duty towards them. 

The train arrived at Calcutta five hours behind time. From the 
station he was driven straight to Satish Chandra Das Gupta’s Khadi 
Pratisthan Ashram at Sodepur—io miles away from the city. A 
gathering of several hundred had been waiting for him there for near¬ 
ly two hours for the evening prayer. He apologised to them for the 
delay. He had come to Calcutta, he said, not with any set plan, but 
with a blank mind to do God’s will. He would indicate to him the 
next step. 

The next day, he made the importance of prayer the theme of his 
evening address. In the venture on which lie was setting forth, prayer 
was to be more and more his instrument of action. He was going to 
present it to countless men and women as a panacea for fear — to make 
the weak strong. The exemplary patience with which the gathering had 
waited for him although he was late on account of his engagement with 
the Governor, therefore, filled him with joy and faith, and confidence 
in regard to the task before him. He regarded it as a happy augury. 

Before Gandhiji’s departure from Delhi, the Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy had brought him the draft of a statement condemning 
violence "by whomsoever committed” and appealing for communal 
peace, which the Viceroy wanted to be issued over the joint signature 
of Gandhiji and Jinnah. Gandhiji yielded to none in his desire for 
communal peace. But this was "parity” with a vengeance! The appeal 
to have value had to come from the party that had actively preached 
violence before and justified it after it had broken out. But if the Vice¬ 
roy could not bring himself to do that, Gandhiji suggested that he 
should issue the appeal in his own name as the head of the Govern¬ 
ment charged with special responsibility for the maintenance of law 
and order. Ultimately, the appeal was issued on behalf of the Viceroy 
and his Cabinet, which consisted of both the Congress and the Muslim 
League representatives. Drawing the attention of the people to it, 
Gandhiji observed in Ins prayer address on 30th October that they 
would drag down India’s name in the world if they fought among 
themselves like wild beasts. 

* * * 
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“What would you like me to do?” the Bengal Governor, Mr. 
Burrows, asked Gandhiji during their meeting. Gandhiji’s visit to the 
Governor was, as far as lie was concerned, a courtesy call. “Nothing, 
Your Excellency,” he replied. The Governor’s position, during the 
interim period after the British declaration to quit, was that of a consti¬ 
tutional head. He had to act on the advice of his Ministers. The respon¬ 
sibility for the administration and the maintenance of peace vested in 
the Ministers. His business, therefore, said Gandhiji to the Governor, 
was with the Chief Minister. Similarly, he told General Bucher, G.O.C., 
Eastern Command, that the role of the army was to assist the civil 
authority whenever the latter asked for their assistance and to cany 
out the orders of the Chief Minister and his Cabinet. It was the civil 
authority, represented by the popular Ministers, that was responsible 
for law and order, not the military. 

Gandhiji’s replies were not very much liked either by the Governor 
or by the General. Nor were they very much in line, one is afraid, 
with the general trend of feeling among his Congress colleagues 
in the Government who echoed the general cry for immediate app¬ 
lication of the Governor’s rule in Bengal and for sending more 
military aid to the disturbed areas. “Mine may be a voice in the 
wilderness today,” Gandhiji said to the Director of an influential 
English daily who saw him at Delhi, “but I maintain that so long 
as British troops are there, both Hindus and Muslims will continue 
to look to them for help and the trouble will continue. Nothing 
worse could happen to a people struggling to be free,” 

“The Britisher would like his troops to go out. . . . Who obstructs?” 
asked Gandhiji’s interviewer, shocked. 

“Who else but the British themselves?” replied Gandhiji. 

After some parrying, the friend admitted that the British commer¬ 
cial and other vested interests in India and their henchmen stood in 
the way of their withdrawal, but maintained his position in regard 
to the use f of the British troops. “You say, there can be no peace 
while they are here. Yet everyday there is an increasing demand 
for them for the maintenance of peace. The complaint is that they 
are not sufficiently used.” 

“That is the very reason,” answered Gandliiji, “why they should 
be withdrawn. . , . When they are. used to maintain law and order 
it is after the trouble. Order will be restored in East Bengal, too. But 
after what slaughter, what suffering!” 

“No,” Gandhiji concluded, “the British troops are in India not 
to protect India but to protect British interests which were imposed on 
India and which are now so well entrenched that even the British 
Government cannot dislodge them. The British did not come here as 
philanthropists, nor is there any altruism in their continued stay here 
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or the continuing presence of their troops, all that might be said to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 2 

Returning from the meeting with the Governor, as Gandhiji’s 
car drove through the deserted streets with garbage-heaps at places 
banked up nearly two feet high against the pavements, and rows of 
gutted shops and burnt-out houses in the side-streets and lanes extend¬ 
ing as far as the eye could reach, he was overcome by a sinking feeling 
at the mass madness that could turn man into less than the brute. 
The only consolaLion was that such a state of things could not last. 
Human nature would not stand it. Already there seemed to be signs 
of a revulsion. A prominent Muslim Leaguer had seen him in the 
course of the day and said to him: “We must reach our goal, what¬ 
ever it might be —• Pakistan or undivided India, without bloodshed 
or lighting. I go so far as to say that if Pakistan cannot be reached 
except through bloodshed and fighting amongst ourselves, it is not 
worth having.” 3 

A nostalgic note ran through his evening prayer address as he 
reminisced how to make peace between the quarrelling parties had 
been his vocation from his early youth. Even while he practised as 
a lawyer, he used to help parties to settle their disputes out of court. 
Why could not the two communities be brought together in India? 
But, whether they decided to stay together or part, they must do so 
with goodwill and understanding. 

“Why do you want to go to Noakhali? You did not go to Bombay, 
Ahmedabad or Chapra?” a Muslim friend came and asked Gandhiji. 
Was it because in other places it was the Muslims who were the suffer¬ 
ers, whereas in Noakhali the sufferers were Hindus? Would not his 
going to Noakhali in the circumstances add to the existing tension 
between Hindus and Muslims in India? Gandhiji replied that he would 
certainly have gone to any of the places mentioned by the friend, 
if anything approaching what had happened in Noakhali had happen¬ 
ed there and if he felt that he could do nothing for those places 
without being on the spot. It was the cry of outraged womanhood 
that peremptorily called him to Noakhali. Pie had decided not to leave 
Bengal until the last embers of the trouble were stamped out. “I may 
slay on here for a whole year or more. If necessary, I will die here. 
But I will not acquiesce in failure. If the only effect of my presence 
in the flesh is to make people look up to me in hope and expectation 
which I can do nothing to vindicate, it would be far better that my 
eyes were closed in death.” 4 

This was the first indication he gave to the public of the “Do 
or Die” resolve that was shaping in his mind. His next remark show¬ 
ed that he had already burnt his boats. He had prepared himself, he 
said, to absent himself from the forthcoming Congress session which 
was scheduled to be held in the last week of November at Meerut 
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and had menially disengaged himself from all his responsibilities in 
respect of Sevagram Ashram, and Uruli Kanchan nature-cure centre 
-- his latest love. 


2 

Yet with all his impatience to get to Noakhali as quickly as 
possible, four more days elapsed before Gandhiji could actually leave 
Calcutta. They turned out to be the most fruitful period in his mission. 

The Muslim festival of Baqr-Id, when the Muslims, in comme¬ 
moration of Abraham’s sacrifice, sacrifice cows, was close at hand and 
the possibility of a communal clash could not be dismissed. The Chief 
Minister of Bengal suggested that Gandhiji should extend his stay in 
Calcutta to consolidate the peace in the city at least till Baqr-Id was 
over. What was the use of proceeding to Noakhali while Calcutta 
was burning? There were people who distrusted the bona fides of the 
Chief Minister, whom they held to be the one man responsible for the 
Great Calcutta Killing and other misdeeds too numerous to mention. 
They represented to Gandhiji that his suggestion was only a trick 
to delay his going to Noakhali if it could not be prevented altogether; 
that, on the Baqr-Id day the riot-victims in Noakhali, who had 
been forcibly converted to Islam, and were now marooned, might be 
made to slaughter cows and eat beef and so on. But all these arguments 
did not impress Gandhiji. To him they smacked of fear and distrust. 
Non-violence knew neither. He would trust the Chief Minister and take 
his proposal on its face value. He could not begin by distrusting the 
person whom he was out to convert by his love, 

There was method in that madness. If he extended his stay in 
Calcutta at the request of Shaheed Suhrawardy to consolidate the 
peace in the city, he reasoned, it would mean that the onus of main¬ 
taining the peace of Noakhali during that interval would rest upon 
Shaheed. Shaheed had given his solemn assurance on that score. It 
would put him on his honour. But supposing Shaheed failed to keep 
his promise, said Gandhiji, he would take that risk. It was an 
article of faith with him that if we trust our opponent with our eyes 
open and not out of fear, even when there is ground for distrust, 
the opponent will in the end reciprocate our trust, provided we act 
consistently on the square to the last. He had followed that principle 
throughout his life. In South Africa, General Smuts had begun by 
distrusting him but had found that in spite of it Gandhiji always 
trusted him and kept his word hundred per cent. In the end, General 
Smuts melted and became one of his best friends, 

Gandhiji had known the Bengal Chief Minister from the good 
old Khilafat days. Shaheed at that time used to take pride in calling 
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himself his “son”. If only he could rc-awaken that chord in him! And 
w hy not? So he decided paradoxically to begin his mission in Noakhali 
by refraining from going to Noakhali and to conquer the person who, 
in the popular imagination, was fans et origo of the Noakhali trouble 
by going into his pocket! And this was done with the naturalness and 
grace of a man who has seen human nature in all its aspects, identified 
himself with each one of them and transcended them all. 

“How is it Shaheed Saheb, everybody calls you the chief of the 
goondas? Nobody seems to have a good word to say about you!” 
Gandhiji began his first meeting with his would-bc collaborator, as 
the latter impudently reclined on his elbow at full-length before him in 
his characteristic Bohemian style. 

“Mahatmaji, don’t people say things about you, loo, behind your 
back?” replied Shaheed nonchalantly. 

“That may be,” replied Gandhiji laughing. “Still there are at 
least some who call me Mahatma. But I have not heard a single person 
calling you, Shaheed Suhrawardy, a Mahatma!” 

Without turning a hair Shaheed replied: “Mahatmaji, don’t 
believe what people say about you in your presence!” 

Gandhiji’s jokes were never without a purpose. He held in common 
with Aristotle’s ancient sage that “humour was the only test of gra¬ 
vity; and gravity of humour” and that “a subject which would 
not bear raillery was suspicious; and a jest which would not bear a 
serious examination was certainly false wit.” 5 He could not expect to 
convert Shaheed if he hid from him what people were saying about 
him. Absolute frankness was the precondition for mutual trust. By his 
good-humoured joust with Shaheed, he showed that in him there 
was no forbidding Mahatma but one who could give as well as take. 
It broke the ice completely between them and enabled each to meet 
the whole man in the other. Thereafter Shaheed knew that he could 
love the man who knew him to the core and had the courage to tell 
him to his face what he knew, without detracting from the affection 
he bore towards him. 

In the succeeding days they hammered out a formula for the esta¬ 
blishment of communal harmony in Bengal, which later became the 
corner-stone of Gandhiji’s peace mission in Noakhali. The signatories 
to that formula constituted themselves into a peace committee, com¬ 
posed of an equal number of Hindus and Muslims for the whole of 
Bengal with the Chief Minister as the chairman, to bring about commu¬ 
nal peace in the Province, “a peace not imposed from without by the 
aid of the military and the police but by spontaneous heart-felt 
effort.” Fundamentals of far-reaching importance were embodied in 
their joint declaration: “It is our certain conviction that Pakistan 
cannot be brought about by communal strife nor can India be kept 
whole through the same means. It is also our conviction that there 
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can be no conversion or marriage by force; nor has abduction any 
place in a society which has any claim to be called decent or civilised.” 
The Chief Minister, as the chairman of the committee, gave the guaran¬ 
tee that the Government of Bengal would implement the decisions of 
the committee. 

Some people picked holes in the document on the ground that 
neither the Hindus, who were the aggrieved party, nor the Congress 
was given a majority in the committee; others objected to the Chief 
Minister holding the balance in his hand by virtue of his casting 
vote as the chairman of the committee. But Gandhiji met all these 
objections by saying that the committee was not intended to be used as an 
arena for a communal or political tussle but a platform for united action 
by groups that had come together to work for a common goal, viz., 
that of achieving communal peace based on the unity of hearts. The 
significance of the formula, in his eyes, consisted in the fact that both 
sides had agreed to rule out force and violence even in the settlement 
of issues on which they fundamentally differed, e.g., Pakistan. It further 
embodied the vital principle that religion could not sanctify any 
breach of fundamental morality. It was specifically on the issue whe¬ 
ther the marriage of a non-Muslim married woman became null 
and void the moment she was converted to Islam that the Ali Brothers 
had parted company with Gandhiji twenty-two years ago. The for¬ 
mula thus provided the key to the solution of the problem not only 
ofNoakhali but the whole of India. 

Referring to the talks that he had had with Shaheed, Gandhiji re¬ 
marked in one of his after-prayer discourses that he knew they had many 
grievances against the Chief Minister. But he could not disbelieve the 
assurance which the latter had given that he wanted peace. "The 
golden way is to be friends with the world and to regard the whole 
human family as one. He who distinguishes between the votaries of 
one’s own religion and those of another miseducates the members 
of his own and opens the way for discord and irreligion,” 6 

3 

Before Gandhiji could proceed to Noakhali, Bihar put him to 
the test. The news about the happenings in Calcutta and Noakhali, 
like all bad news, had travelled fast and set up a widespread ferment 
in the neighbouring Province of Bihar, converting it into a vast powder- 
magazine. The cry for reprisals had already gone forth, Gandhiji 
was shocked to hear that some Muslims, while fleeing from Bihar 
in panic, had been set upon and killed by Hindus. 

On the 3rd November, the Morning News, a Muslim League 
paper of Calcutta, came out with news about extensive rioting in 
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Bihar. (See Part VL Immediately Gandhi]i wired to Pandit Nehru, 
who with dure of his colleagues in the Interim Government, Sardaj 
Patel, Liaquat Alt Khan and Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, had pro¬ 
ceeded to Patna from Calcutta, asking for details. The latter wired 
back that the situation was tense in many parts, but the Government 
were doing their utmost to bring it under control. He himself had 
decided, he added, with Abdur Rab Nishtar, to stay on in Bihar as 
long as it was necessary. 

Revenge was neither the way of peace nor humanity, Gandhiji 
observed in his prayer address. If they could not be generous enough to 
forgive a person who gave them a slap, they could give one in return. 
But supposing the actual perpetrator of the crime ran away and the 
injured party slapped his relation or his co-religionist by way of 
retaliation, it would be below human dignity. “If someone abducts 
my daughter, am I to abduct his or his friend’s daughter ? That would 
be infamous. I am pained beyond measure. The cry of blood for 
blood is barbarous. You cannot take revenge in Bihar for the happen¬ 
ings in Noakhali.” 7 

There was some brisk telephoning between Sodcpur Ashram and 
Patna that night, “Mahatmaji alone can save us,” phoned a Muslim 
League leader of Bihar, Mohammad Yunus, in answer to a trunk 
call. “Should he start immediately?” I asked. “He is ready.” “No,” 
he replied, “there is no immediate need. He can take his time. For 
the present the presence of Pandit Nehru and other Cabinet Ministers 
is enough.” 

“Pretty bad,” was Pandit Nehru’s reply to a telephone inquiry 
on behalf of Gandhiji. “But we are rapidly regaining control.” “Any 
crimes against women?” I asked. “They are not absent,” he replied. 

It was enough to fill Gandhiji’s cup of anguish to overflowing. 
“The Congress belongs to the people. If Congressmen fail to protect 
Muslims where the Congress is in power, then what is the use of 
having a Congress Government?” he commented in a written message 
to the prayer gathering the next day. Similarly, if in a League Pro¬ 
vince, the League Premier could not afford protection to the Hindus, 
what business had he to be there ? And if either or both of them had 
to take the aid of the military in order to protect the Muslim or the 
Hindu minority in their respective Provinces, it only meant that none 
of them actually exercised any control over the general population 
in a crisis and both were inviting the British to retain their sovereignty 
over India. “This is a matter over whicli all of us should ponder 
deeply.” He deprecated the smug habit of exonerating themselves by 
blaming it all on the goonclas. “We always put the blame on the 
goondas. But it is we who make the goondas and give them encourage¬ 
ment. It is not correct to Say that all the wrong that has been done 
is the work of the goondas,” 
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He repeated the warning on the 5th November even more force¬ 
fully. The Hindus might say: ‘Did not the Muslims start the trouble? 1 
He wanted them not to succumb to the temptation to retort in that 
way but to turn the searchlight inward and think of their own duty 
irrespective of what the other party did. There was a moral code 
for the use of violence also. If they gave way to the impulse of revenge 
and retaliation the flames of violence would consume those who lighted 
them. Independence would vanish into thin air, and a third power, “be 
it the British or any other,’ 1 would be firmly planted in India if they 
continued quarrelling with each other. He did not care if they were 
all destroyed. But he could not countenance the destruction of India’s 
freedom. 

Everybody heaved a sigh of relief when Baqr-Id passed off quietly 
all over India. But the news from Bihar had set Gandhiji at war with 
himself. “Principally for reasons of health, soon after coming to Cal¬ 
cutta, I had gone on spare, milkless diet,” he wrote in a letter to 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur on the 4th November. “Subsequent happenings 
in the country induced me to prolong it. Now Bihar will send me to 
complete fast if things do not radically mend. There will be no time 
limit. Do not agitate yourself but be really glad that I feel I have 
the strength to go through the ordeal and live up to my creed.” On 
the following day he wrote to Pandit Nehru: 

The news from Bihar has shaken me. My own duty seems 
to me clear. . . . Although I have striven hard to avert a fast, 
I can do so no longer. . . . My inner voice tells me, “You may 
not live to be a witness to this senseless slaughter. If people 
refuse to see what is dear as daylight and pay no heed to what 
you say, does it not mean that your day is over?” The logic of 
the argument is driving me irresistibly towards a fast. I, there¬ 
fore, propose to issue a statement that unless this orgy of madness 
ceases, I must go on a fast unto death. . .. You can strive with 
me, if you think differently. Whatever you say will carry weight 
with me. But knowing as you do my temperament, 1 am sure 
you will approve of my proposed step. In any event, you will 
go on with your work without a moment’s thought about my 
possible death and leave me in God’s good care. No worry allowed. 

But neither Pandit Nehru nor Sardar Patel tried to dissuade 
him. They understood better the magnitude of the stake. It was 
nothing less than India’s independence. Before leaving for Noakhali, 
on the 6th November, Gandhiji issued a statement and an appeal 
entitled To Bihar', 

Bihar of my dreams seems to have falsified them.... It is 
easy enough to retort that things under the Muslim league 
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Government in Bengal were no better, if not worse, and that 
Bihar is merely a result of the latter. A bad act of one party is 
no justification for a similar act by the opposing party. ... Is 
counter-communalisin any answer to the communalism of 
which Congressmen have accused the Muslim League? Is it 
nationalism to seek barbarously to crush the fourteen per cent, 
of the Muslims in Bihar? 

I do not need to be told that I must not condemn the 
whole of Bihar for the sake of the sins of a few thousand 
Biharis. ... I am afraid, if the misconduct in Bihar continues, 
all the Hindus of India will be condemned by the world. That 
is its way, and it is not a bad way either. . . . Let not Bihar, 
winch has done so much to raise the prestige of the Congress, 
be the first to dig its grave. 

I am in no way ashamed of my Ahimsa. . . . But 1 do not 
want in this letter to talk of Ahimsa to you. I do want, however, 
to tell you that what you are reported to have done ... is worse 
than cowardice. It is unworthy of nationalism, or any religion. 

. . . What you have clone is to degrade yourselves and drag 
down India. 

You should say to Pandit Jawaharlalji, Nishtar Sahcb and 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad to take away their military and themselves 
and attend to the affairs of India. This they can only do if you 
repent of your inhumanity and assure them that Muslims are 
as much your care as your own brothers and sisters. 

You should not rest till every Muslim refugee has come back 
to his home which you should undertake to rebuild and ask your 
Ministers to help you to do so. You do not know what critics have 
said to me about your Ministers. 

The statement continued: “I regard myself as a part of you. Your 
affection has compelled that loyalty in me. And since I claim to have 
better appreciation than you seem to have shown of what Bihari 
Hindus should do, I cannot rest till I have done some measure of 
penance.” 

After setting down the terms of his proposed fast unless the mad¬ 
ness in Bihar ceased and the erring Biharis turned over a new leaf, the 
statement proceeded: “No friend should run to me for assistance or 
to show sympathy.... No sympathetic fast or semi-fast is called for. 
Such action can only do harm. What my penance should do is to quick¬ 
en the conscience of those who know me and believe in my bona fides. 
, .. Nothing will happen to me so long as Pie wants service through 
the present tabernacle.” 

Fasting is the most powerful weapon in the armour/ of Satya- 
graha but extremely dangerous on that very account if wrongly 
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used. There are definite rules governing its use. It is not fasting by it¬ 
self that matters but what lies behind the fast, viz., self-purification. If 
it is of sufficient intensity, it must result in an all-round purification of 
society including the opponent. During his fasts, therefore, barring 
certain exceptions, Gandhiji strongly deprecated sympathetic fasts and 
called upon all, instead, to cooperate with him by purifying themselves 
through self-introspection, self-correction and gi eater diligence in the 
performance of their duty. The aim was to canalise the emotional 
energy released by his fast into right action. Sympathetic fasts became 
an escapist release from the moral obligation which his fast laid on 
the shoulders of each and all and, therefore, a form of self-dissipation. 

Gandhiji’s decision to launch on a partial fast and on a total one 
if things did not mend immediately in Bihar was of the nature of what 
in military strategy would be called a “containing action”. It set him 
free to pursue his mission in Noakhali. His appeal had an immediate, 
electrical effect on the Bihar situation. If he succeeded in Noakhali, 
he reasoned, that in its turn would have a further tranquillising effect 
on Bihar. 


Accompanied by Shamsuddin Ahmed, the Minister for Labour, 
and two Parliamentary Secretaries of the Bengal Government —• 
Nasrullah Khan and Abdur Rashid — whom the Bengal Government 
had especially deputed to look after his convenience and ensure the 
cooperation of the local officials during his peace mission in Noakhali, 
Gandhiji set out from Sodepur on the 6th November, by the. special 
train which the Chief Minister had arranged. The Chief Minister had 
intended to accompany him but could not do so on account of “other 
engagements” in Calcutta, He had also suggested, and Gandhiji had 
warmly welcomed the idea, that the Chief Minister’s daughter as also 
the daughter of Nasrullah Khan might accompany him on his tour. 
Both the girls were eager to go. But the plan was abandoned as it was 
represented to Shaheecl that the appearance of unveiled Muslim girls 
in public with Gandhiji might shock orthodoxy and arouse the oppo¬ 
sition of the fanatical Mullas for whom Noakhali was notorious. 

There were huge crowds at Kushtia, the home-town of Shamsud¬ 
din Ahmed, Goalando and some other stations. In the course of his 
addresses at these places, Gandhiji recalled how during the Khilafat 
days he used to say with pride that Maulana Shaukai All, the Big 
Brother, carried him in his pocket. He hoped that as a result of his 
visit the Hindu-Muslim unity of the Khilafat days would return. 

At Goalando, the river journey began. Travelling down the Padma 
nearly 100 miles by steamer, Gandhiji and party reached Chandpur 
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laic at night. An important wire from Sardar Patel awaited him 
there. He wanted a reply to be sent to Delhi by trunk telephone imm¬ 
ediately but none ol the telephone circuits was functioning. Wc tried 
the military establishment ashore. They could not help either. Obvious¬ 
ly the state of things was pretty bad. 

The night was passed on the steamer in mid-stream. The next 
morning, before Gandhiji entrained for Chaumuhani — his desti¬ 
nation in Moakhali — two deputations waited on him on board the 
S.S, Kiwi, one Muslim, the other Hindu. The former deputation con¬ 
sisted of several prominent Muslim Leaguers. They seemed to be in a 
resentful and acrimonious mood. One of them remarked that no dis¬ 
turbances had taken place in Chandpur sub-division; ihe rush of re¬ 
fugees to Chandpur was due to panic caused by “false Press propaganda’ 5 ; 
the number of Hindus lulled by the Muslims was only 15 while 
double that number of Muslims had died as a result of firing by the 
military who were mostly Hindus. Another member of the deputation, 
who was also a member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, was bitter 
over the fact that the Hindus were still fleeing and their rehabilitation 
was being “obstructed” by Hindu workers who encouraged them to 
migrate in order to discredit the Muslim League Government and 
paralyse the administration! 

Shamsuddin Ahmed, the Minister accompanying Gandhiji, was 
present at the meeting along with the two Parliamentary Secretaries. 
He interposed, It was no use isolating Chandpur sub-division and ig¬ 
noring what had taken place elsewhere in the district. Equally irrelevant 
was their reference to the military firing. At last it was Gandhiji’s 
turn to speak. He began; If what they had said was to be taken at 
its face value, then it amounted to this that the Muslims were innocent; 
the mischief had all been provoked by false propaganda and excesses 
by the police and the military, who, therefore, witli the panic-monger- 
ing Hindus were the real culprits l That was too big a pill for anybody 
to swallow. Overproof was admission. Why had it become necessary 
to call in the military if no disturbances had taken place? Even Muslim 
Leaguers had admitted that terrible things had happened; they only 
disputed the figures. He was not concerned with the numbers. Even 
if a single case of abduction, forcible conversion or forcible marriage 
had taken place, it was enough to make every God-fearing man or 
woman hang down his or her head in shame. The right course was to 
make a clean breast of the matter. “It. is far better to magnify your 
mistake and proclaim it to the whole world than leave it to 
the world to point the accusing finger at you. God never spares the 
evildoer.” 8 He had come to promote mutual goodwill and confidence, 
he proceeded. For this he needed their help. He did not want peace 
to be established with the help of the police and the military, nor did 
he wish to encourage people to flee from their homes in East Bengal. 
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The gentleman, who had spoken first, thereupon admitted that 
he had heard of “some” cases of arson and looting but the looting had 
taken place after the occupants had fled. The deserted houses offered 
too strong a temptation to the hooligans. 

“But why should people flee from their homes?” asked Gandhiji 
sharply. “Everybody knows that an unoccupied and unprotected house 
is bound to be looted by someone or the other. Would anyone risk the 
loss of all he owns just to discredit the League?” 

Still another member of the deputation said that only one per 
cent, of the people had indulged in acts of hooliganism; the rest — 99 
per cent. — were really good people and in no way responsible for 
the happenings. 

That was not a correct way of looking at it, Gandhiji told them. 
If 99 per cent, who were “good people” had actively disapproved of 
what had taken place, the one per cent, would have been able to do 
nothing and could have easily been brought to book. “Good people 
ought actively to combat the evil to entitle them to that name. Sitting 
on the fence is no good.” 9 If they did not mean it, they should say so 
and openly tell all the Hindus in the Muslim majority areas to quit. 
But that was not their position as he understood it. What reply -was he 
to give to the Hindus who asked if Noakhali was an indication of what 
they were to expect in Pakistan? His respect for the Prophet of Islam 
was not less than theirs. But authoritarianism and compulsion was the 
way to corrupt a religion, not to advance it. 

Shamsuddin Ahmed agreeing with Gandhiji quoted a verse from 
the Koran to the effect that there can be no compulsion in religion. 
He had told the Muslims, he said, that if they wanted Pakistan they 
must mete out justice to the minority community and win its 
confidence. By doing what they had done, they had killed Pakistan, 

Gandhiji was shown an official notice, issued by Mr. Mclnerney, 
the District Magistrate of Noakhali, to the effect that unless the con¬ 
trary was conclusively proved, he would assume “that anyone who 
accepted Islam after the beginning of the recent disturbances was for¬ 
cibly converted and in fact remained a Hindu.” Referring to it, 
Gandhiji said that if all the Muslims endorsed that declaration, it would 
go a long way to settle the question. Why should there be a public 
show of it, if anybody genuinely felt inclined to recite the Kalima? A 
heart conversion needed no other witness than God. It was, therefore, 
up to the leaders of the Muslims to declare that forcible or mechanical 
repetition of a formula did not make a non-Muslim a Muslim. 

One of them, thereupon, remarked that on their part they were 
all prepared to go into the interior along with the Plindu leaders to 
restore peace but the latter were not prepared to trust them. Gandhiji 
said that did not. matter. “You and I shall visit every village and every 
home in the interior and restore peace and confidence.” 10 
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The members of the deputation hacl come with their minds full 
of prejudice. They had expected to be met by a hail of fire and brim¬ 
stone. They were surprised to find that, while Gandhiji did not hesitate 
to point out to them where the Muslims had erred, he had not an 
angry word against the Muslims as such. What was more, he had ex¬ 
pressed himself against the employment of the military and the police 
and the mass migration of the Hindus. Surely, this man could not be 
their enemy. 

The other deputation consisted of a group of about 20 Hindu 
workers. Some of them were prominent Congressmen of the district. 
The group included several representatives of various relief organisations 
also. “If you say you cannot do without police or military protection,” 
Gandhiji said to them, “you really confess defeat even before the 
battle has begun. No police or military in the world can protect 
people who are cowards. What goes against the grain in me is that 
a single individual can be forcibly converted or a single woman 
kidnapped or molested. So long as you feel you can be subjected to 
these indignities, you shall continue to be so subjected. Your trouble 
is not numerical inferiority but the feeling of helplessness that has 
seized you and the habit of depending on others. That is why I am 
opposed to the idea of your migrating from East Bengal en masse. It is 
no cure for impotence or helplessness.” 

“East Bengal is opposed to such a move,” they replied. 

Gandhiji continued: “Twenty thousand able-bodied men pre¬ 
pared to die like brave men non-violently might today be regarded as 
a fairy-tale. But it would be no fairy-tale for every able-bodied man 
in a population of twenty thousand to die to a man like stalwart sol¬ 
diers in open fight. They would go down in histoiy like the immortal 
five hundred who made Thermopylae. I will proclaim from the house¬ 
tops,” he added, “that it is the only condition under which you can 
live in East Bengal.” 

The members of the deputation demanded that Muslim offi¬ 
cers, Muslim police and Muslim military in the area should be re¬ 
placed by Hindu in order to restore confidence amongst the Hindus. 
Gandhiji told them, it was a false cry. Hindu officers, Hindu police and 
Hindu military had in the past done against their Hindu brethren all 
the things that they had complained of. “I come from Rathiawad — 
the land of petty principalities. No woman’s honour is safe in some of 
these principalities and the chief is no hooligan but a duly anointed 
one.” 

“These are cases of individual depravity. Here we have this on 
a mass scale.” 

“But the individual there is not alone. He is backed by the machi¬ 
nery of his little State.” 
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“He is condemned by his compeers. Here such acts are commend¬ 
ed by the Muslims.” 

“Words of condemnation may tickle your cars; they are no con¬ 
solation to the unfortunate women whose homes have been laid de¬ 
solate, or who have been abducted, forcibly converted and forcibly 
married. What a shame for Hindus, what a disgrace for Islam! No, 
I am not going to leave you in peace. Presently you will ask your¬ 
selves: ‘When will this old man leave us and go?’ But this old man 
will not go. He did not come on your invitation and he will go only 
on his own, but with your blessings, when his mission in East Bengal 
is fulfilled.” 

“These disturbances are a part of the Muslim League’s plan for 
Pakistan.” 

“It is midsummer madness and they have realised it. They will 
soon sicken of it. They have already begun to.” 

“Then, why do not they come here and set things right?” 

“That stage will come. Sickness marks the crisis. Crisis must pre¬ 
cede cure. You see I am a nature-curisti” he added with a laugh re¬ 
ferring to the well-known nature-cure theory that “intensification of 
symptoms” as a result of elimination of morbid matter from the system 
is a precursor of cure. 

“Here we are a mere drop in the ocean,” remarked another 
friend resuming the discussion. 

Gandhiji replied that even if there were only one Hindu in East 
Bengal, he wanted him to have the courage to go and live in the midst 
of die Muslims and die, if he must, like a hero. He would then 
command the admiration even of the Muslims. “There is not a man, 
however cruel and hard-hearted, but would give his admiration to a 
brave man. A goonda is not the vile man he is imagined to be. He is 
not without his redeeming features.” 

The company included a number of young men who had been 
members of a terrorist group that had successfully organised a raid 
on the Chittagong armoury, with a daring and courage which had 
extorted the admiration even of the British officials and made the 
editor of an Anglo-Indian daily of Calcutta to remark in his paper that 
with such young men he could hunt tigers. The friend who was leading 
the argument was a member of that group. He was still unconvinced: 
“A goonda does not understand reason.” 

“But he understands bravery. If he finds that you are braver than 
he, he will respect you.” 

“You will note,” Gandhiji continued, “that for the purpose of 
our present discussion I have not asked you to discard the use of arms. 
I cannot provide you arms. It is not for me to provide arms to the 
Chittagong armoury raid men. The most tragic thing about the armoury 
raid people is that their bravery was lop-sided. It did not infect others,” 
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“No wonder it could not,” put in one of the party. “They were 
condemned.” 

“By whom?” 

“By the people.” 

“No, the people did not. I may have, but that is a different thing.” 

“I am an armoury raid man myself.” 

“You are no armoury raid man or you would not have lived to 
tell me these things. That so many of you should have remained living 
witnesses to the things that have happened here is in my eyes a tragedy 
of the first magnitude. If you had shown the same fearlessness and 
courage to face death in the present crisis as at the time of 
that raid, you would have gone down in history as heroes. As it is, 
you have only inscribed a small footnote in the page of history. You 
will see I am not asking you just now to follow my type of heroism. 
I have not made it good hundred per cent, even in my own case. 
I have come here to test it out in East Bengal. I want you to take 
to conventional type of heroism. You should be able to infect others, 
both men and women, with the courage and fearlessness that are need¬ 
ed to face death when the alternative is dishonour and humiliation. 
Thus only can the Hindus stay in East Bengal, not otherwise. After 
all, the Muslims are blood of our blood and bone of our bone.” 

“The proportion of Muslims and Hindus here is 6 to i. How can 
you expect us to face such heavy odds?” 

“When India was brought under British subjection, there were 
only 70,000 European soldiers against 33 crores of Indians.” 

“We have no arms. The hooligans have the backing of Govern¬ 
ment bayonets.” 

That gave Gandhiji the opportunity to describe to them the superio¬ 
rity of Satyagraha or soul-force over conventional weapons in the face 
of overwhelming odds. The Indian community in South Africa was 
a mere handful in the midst of an overwhelming majority of Europeans 
and Negroes. “The Europeans had arms. We had none. So we forged 
the weapon of Satyagraha. Today the Indian is respected by ’the 
White man in South Africa, not so the Zulu with all his fine physique.” 

“So, we are to fight with arms anyhow?” the ex-terrorist friend 
finally remarked. 

_ anyhow,” Gandhiji replied. “Even violence has its code of 
ethics. For instance, to butcher helpless old men, women and child¬ 
ren is not bravery but rank cowardice. Chivalry requires that they 
should be protected even at the cost of one’s life. The history of early 
Islam is replete with such instances of chivalry and Islam is all the 
stronger for it.” 

“Would you permit the Hindus to take the offensive ?” 

1 he people of Bihar did that and brought disgrace upon them¬ 
selves and India 1 have heard it said that the retaliation in Bihar has 
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‘cooled’ the Muslims down. They mean it has cowed them down for 
the time being. They do not know, Bihar has set the clock of Indian 
independence backward. The independence of India is today at stake 
in Bengal and Bihar. The British Government entrusted the Congress 
with power at the Centre not because they were in love with the Con¬ 
gress but because they had faith that the Congress would use it wisely 
and well. Today Pandit Nehru finds the ground slipping from under 
his feet. But he won’t let that happen. That is why he is in Bihar.” 

“Use your arms well, if you must,” he concluded. “Do not ill use 
them. Bihar has not used its arms well. ... It is the privilege of arms 
to protect the weak and the helpless. The best succour that Bihar could 
have given to the Hindus of East Bengal would have been to guarantee 
with their own lives the absolute safety of the Muslim population living 
in their midst. Their example would then have told. And I have faith 
that they will still do so with due repentance when the present mad¬ 
ness has passed away. At any rate, that is the price I have put upon 
my life, if they want me to live. Here ends the first lesson.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


A VENTURE IN FAITH 
1 

Laksham was the next big halt. Laksham constitutes the apex of 
the triangle with Noakhali and Chandpur as the base to which the 
Noakhali disturbances were more or less confined. Here there was a 
big refugee camp. And it was to the refugees assembled at the railway 
station that Gandhiji’s words were addressed. He had vowed himself, 
he declared, not to leave Bengal till peace was restored and even a 
solitary Hindu girl was afraid to move about freely in the midst of the 
Muslims. The greatest help they could give him was to banish fear 
from their hearts. And what was the talisman that could do it for them ? 
It was R.amanama or God’s name. “God resides in the hearts of the 
pure always. If you walk in fear of Him, you need fear no-one on 
earth. Why should you be afraid of the cry of Allali-o-Akbar ? The 
Allah of Islam is the same as the Rama of Hindus—the protector of the 
innocent. If you believe in Ramanama you will not think of leaving 
East Bengal. To run away from danger instead of facing it is to deny 
one’s faith in man and God and even oneself. It were better far to 
drown oneself than live to declare such bankruptcy of faith.” 

The party reached Chaumuhani on the afternoon of the 7th 
November. Sucheta Kripalani, the intrepid wife of the Congress 
President, who had recently returned from her visit to the interior, was 
disconsolate at the things she had heard and seen. Her report was 
heart-rending. 

An advance party of nearly ten volunteers under G'haru 
Chowdhury, a seasoned Satyagrahi and member of Satish Das Gupta’s 
Ashram at Sodepur, had reached Chaumuhani a week in advance to 
make arrangements for his arrival there. All was chaos and confusion at 
Chaumuhani when they first arrived. The town itself had remained 
free from the disturbance but the whole area around it had been 
ablaze. There was consternation, anger and demoralisation among all 
sections. The outer reflected the inner. The place stank after the recent 
rains. One could hardly move about without holding a kerchief against 
one’s nose. Labour was not to be had for love or money. Nobody was 
prepared to come forward and help; everybody was filled with fear. 

There were several relief organisations at work at Chaumuhani. 
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But there was no common plan of action or co-ordination among them. 
Refugees were daily fleeing in large numbers; there seemed to be no 
end. Others were awaiting the facility of armed escort. There was panic. 
People met, discussed and argued excitedly and dispersed without ad¬ 
vancing an inch. The demoralisation was the greatest among the in¬ 
telligentsia. Some of them in their impotent rage, blamed all that had 
happened on Gandhiji’s Ahimsa! 

Patiently, Gharu and his volunteers with the workers of the 
Noakhali Rescue, Relief and Rehabilitation Committee under Haran 
Ghosh Chowdhury, member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, set 
to work to put into operation the technique of constructive work 
taught by Gandhiji which always proves most effective when the 
forces of violence are uppermost. It consists in clothing the spirit of 
non-violence in simple acts of courage, of sendee and of love which 
everybody can understand and appreciate. Reduced to its essentials and 
expressed in a spirit not of bluster or bravado, but of utmost humility 
with antagonism towards none, non-violence practised in this form 
becomes like the healing process of nature, imperceptible but extremely 
active — elemental, all-pervasive and irresistible. The workers issued 
forth with baskets, brooms and spades, converting themselves into sca¬ 
vengers and day-labourers. A road had to be repaired, a prayer ground 
to be marked out and levelled, sanitary arrangements to be made. It 
was a slow and uphill task. But they persevered. As their work pro¬ 
gressed and one difficulty after another was overcome, even those 
who were sceptical to begin with became filled with some of their 
spirit. The incubus of apathy and despair began imperceptibly 
to slip away. Some even offered to assist. Even the Muslims 
began to take interest in and appreciate what the workers were 
doing against heavy odds. By the time Gandhiji arrived, not only was 
the road built, the prayer ground ready and the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments in a tip-top condition, it had built up the morale of the affected 
people in the area as well and introduced a whiff of life-giving fresh 
air into the choking atmosphere of the place. Slowly order began to 
emerge from the welter of confusion. 

The Bengal Government had adopted elaborate security measures 
for Gandhiji’s protection during his Noakhali tour. The arrival of the 
armed police and the military with a fleet of jeeps, armoured-cars and 
trucks created consternation among the local Muslims. The bazar 
buzzed with rumours. One of them was that Gandhiji had come with 
a contingent of “goondas” — an expression applied in Noakhali to 
anyone they do not like! Several prominent local Muslim Leaguers 
met Gandhiji on his arrival at Chaumuhani. They were agreeably 
surprised when Gandhiji told them that he was no more enamoured 
of the police and the military than they. 

“How can we create a sense of security and self-confidence in 
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the present state of things?” asked a Hindu young man who saw 
Gandhiji at Chaumuhani. 

“By learning to die bravely. Forget the military and the police. 
They are broken reeds.” 

“But we are burning with indignation.” 

“Then turn your wrath against yourselves.” 

“To whom are we to appeal — the Congress, the League or the 
British Government?” asked the friend with a touch of bitterness, 

“To none of these. Appeal to yourselves; therefore to God.” 

“We are men of flesh and blood. We need some material support.” 

“Then appeal to your own flesh and blood. Purify it of all dross.” 

A woman worker came to Gandhiji. She was an ex-terrorist, She 
felt very depressed by the plight of the women. “What is your idea of 
rehabilitation?” she asked. 

“Not to send them to Assam and West Bengal but to infuse cour¬ 
age in them so that they are not afraid to stay in their original homes.” 

“How is that possible?” 

“You must stay in their midst and say to them: ‘We shall die 
to the last person before a hair of your head is injured.’ Then you 
will produce heroines in East Bengal.” 

“That was once our idea too,” rejoined the woman worker. 

“I do not mind if each and every one of the 500 families in your 
area is done to death,” continued Gandhiji. “Here you are 20 per cent, 
of the population. In Bihar the Muslims constitute only 14 per cent. ...” 

“They know they won’t be molested there.” 

“They have been butchered in a more unsufferable manner and 
there have been cases of molestation of women, too, thi 3 time.” 

“If the Government do not provide rations? ...” 

“There are so many relief organisations.. .. Rations can be 
purchased but honour ancl self-respect cannot be bought. I have a 
feeling that even the Bengal Government do not want this thing to go 
any further. The lesson has been taught not by Bihar but the vile 
things done in Bengal. They stand aghast.” 

The woman worker shedding her initial scepticism exclaimed: 
“You have opened up a new vista before us, Mahatmaji. We feel fresh 
blood coursing through our veins.” 

Chaumuhani had normally a population of not more than 5,000. 
But on the day of Gandhiji’s arrival, there was a crowd of not less than 
15,000 at the evening prayer meeting, large numbers having come 
from the surrounding areas. About eighty per cent, of them were 
Muslims. Addressing them Gandhiji said that he had come to speak 
to them not in anger but in sorrow. Ever since he had come to Bengal, 
he had been hearing awful tales of Muslim atrocities. Shaheed Suhra- 
wardy, all the Ministers of the Bengal Government and the League 
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leaders who had met him in Calcutta had condemned them unequi¬ 
vocally. “They are a blot on the name of Islam. I have studied the 
Koran. The very word Islam means peace. The Muslim greeting 
Salaam Alaikum {peace be on you)is the same for all—whether Hindus, 
Muslims, or any other. Nowhere does Islam permit such things as 
have happened in Noakhali and Tipperah. The Muslims are in such 
an overwhelming majority in East Bengal that it is up to them to con¬ 
stitute themselves into the guardians of the small Hindu minority and 
to tell Hindu women that while they are there, no-one dare cast an 
evil eye on them.” 

Shamsuddin Ahmed, the League Minister, followed it up the 
next day with a warning that Lhe issue of Pakistan versus Hindustan 
was not going to be settled by the slaughter of Hindus where Muslims 
were in a majority and vice versa. No Government worth its name 
could stand silently by and let the majority oppress or exterminate 
the minority. All that had happened — forcible conversions and the 
like — was un-lslamic. It was for the Muslims of Noakhali to reassure 
the Hindus and set them at their ease. The miscreants must be 
punished for their crimes and it was the duty of the Muslims in 
general to help the authorities to trace them and bring them to book. 
He hoped that out of the ashes of the conflagration the edifice of 
abiding Hindu-Muslim unity would be rebuilt in Bengal. 

At night Shamsuddin Ahmed with his colleagues from Calcutta 
and some local prominent Muslims met Gandhiji and discussed with 
him the question of the return of the refugees to their respective villages. 
One of the Muslim friends suggested that in order to restore confidence 
Hindu leaders should reinforce the appeals of the Muslims to the re¬ 
fugees to go back to their villages. But Gandhiji said that nothing 
would come out of such an appeal. There must be reasonable security 
first and the guarantee for it had to come from the Muslims. 

2 

Emerald-green fields of paddy met the eye everywhere on the way 
as accompanied by the two Parliamentary Secretaries, the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police, Gandhiji set out from 
Chaumuhani to penetrate into the interior on the 9th November. 
There had been a bumper crop such as the district had not known for 
the last twelve years. Bat nature’s bounty was more than offset by the 
sadistic cruelty of man. The grain was in the ear and about to ripen 
but the bulk of those who had sown were not there to reap. Some 
had been killed, others had fled for safety to various refugee camps. 
The question of the repatriation of the refugees was exercising the 
minds of the authorities as well as the various relief organisations. 
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Unless the displaced persons returned to their homes quickly the 
standing paddy and the betcl-nut crops might be lost or stolen in the 
absence of the owners. The problem bristled with difficulties. 

Gopairbag was the first village to be visiLed. Here, buried deep 
in thick groves of areca and coconut palms, in a clearing were five 
clusters of huts of Hindu families surrounded by nearly fifty times that 
number of Muslim families. One of these was a rich Patwari’s house — 
his estate being valued at several lakhs of rupees. Silken plantain 
leaves spread out in graceful arches under a sapphire-blue sky. The 
loveliness of nature was all around. The air was delightfully fresh and 
cool. But the human scene that met the eye froze one’s blood. One of 
the worst massacres during the disturbances had taken place here, 
twenty-one male members out of the total of twenty-three being but¬ 
chered in cold blood. The two survivors had managed to escape when 
the massacre took place. In a corner of the courtyard, the corpses 
of the slaughtered men were said to have been piled up in a heap and 
burnt. Charred remains of what was once flesh and blood bore wit¬ 
ness to the grim tragedy. There were bloodstains on the doorsteps of 
some of the huts. The kutcha floors in many houses had been dug up, 
presumably in search of hidden cash or jewels. The odour of death 
hung strong over the place. It was a picture of utter desolation. The 
organiser of the massacre was said to be a next-door neighbour, 
Quasim Alt by name, who had served in the Royal Air Force and was 
a graduate of a University. He was absconding. 

On his way back Gandhiji halted at Dattapara where one of the 
biggest relief centres in the district was situated. The number of re¬ 
fugees here was above 5,000. In a conference with the District Magis¬ 
trate, the Superintendent of Police, the Parliamentary Secretaries and 
some local Muslim League leaders about the repatriation of the 
evacuees to their homes, Gandhiji took up the thread of the previous 
evening’s discussion. Pie proposed that in each village one good Hindu 
and one good Muslim should make themselves responsible for the pro¬ 
tection of the refugees who returned to their homes. They should make 
a solemn declaration that they would sacrifice themselves rather than 
allow any evil to befall the repatriates. When such a guarantee was 
forthcoming, the people would go back to their homes. Gandhiji’s 
proposition staggered everybody, the representatives of the riot victims 
most of all. They had expected that his arrival would mean more 
police and military, perhaps promulgation of martial law and en¬ 
forcement of Draconian measures to teach the anti-social elements a 
lesson, particularly the ring-leaders. 

The District Magistrate said, he would have to consult his 
officers. His Special Relief Officer suggested that the criminal ele¬ 
ments should be removed first. Several people present described how 
they had been looted and forcibly converted. A typical village union was 
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taken up and details of what had happened in that union were invited. 
The president of the union maintained that he had tried his utmost 
to keep the peace of Iris village, but people from “outside” had come 
and done it, in spite of his efforts to protect his neighbours. One of 
the Parliamentary Secretaries asked him to speak out frankly and give 
the names of the culprits who had committed the offences in question. 
Just then someone from among the company said that the brother 
of the president of the union had taken active part in the loot and 
arson and the president himself had instigated such crimes and was 
actually present during the looting etc. The union president pleaded 
that he was innocent. Gandhiji and others could inquire and they 
would find him not guilty. “There are lots of complaints against 
you,” Gandhiji said to him. “But I am not here to hold a trial or 
pass judgment. All I can say is that if you have erred, you should 
confess your error.” On being asked whether he would personally 
guarantee or find a good Muslim, who would stand guarantee to¬ 
gether with a good Hindu for the security of the evacuees who might 
return to his village, he said he could give no such guarantee. How 
could he, single-handed, prevent such occurrences? 

Gandhiji’s suggestion did not seem to find favour with the offi¬ 
cials either. They could not imagine how two individuals could pro¬ 
vide an effective guarantee of safety to the whole village. Gandhiji 
explained to them that it would be enough for his purpose if the persons 
standing guarantee pledged themselves to die rather than allow them¬ 
selves to be living or passive witnesses to the breach of their guarantee: 
“You find me the needed Muslims; I shall produce the Hindus.” 

Abdullah, the Superintendent of Police, said that so long as he was 
there, he would not allow such things to happen again in Noakhali. 
Gandhiji thereupon remarked that if he gave that much assurance, 
he would take it that his own (Gandhiji’s) business was over. Only 
the Superintendent should remember that if after that assurance the 
old story repeated itself, he would commit harakiri before the Police 
Superintendent 5 s door! Everybody laughed. But it made one of the 
members of Gandhiji’s party to prick up his ears. He went up to 
Sucheta Kripalani and whispered to her that the Superintendent 
of Police was involving Gandhiji in a very serious commi tment. Suppos¬ 
ing he failed to maintain the peace of Noakhali, Gandhiji might 
launch on a fast unto death. “They do not seem to realise what they 
are going in for. They do not know Bapu.” Sucheta took up the cue 
and explained to the company the full implication of what Gandhiji 
had said. Gandhiji smiled. The faces of the officials lengthened, 
Abdullah’s being the longest of all. Abdullah explained that all he had 
guaranteed was that he would not allow any disturbances to occur in 
his area under his nose; if a disturbance should break out in his pre¬ 
sence, he would lay down his life in the attempt to put it down. 
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The officials tried to make out that there was security everywhere; 
no fresh incidents were taking place, nor was the havoc so serious 
as was being made out by the newspapers. One of the company pointed 
out that only the other day two volunteers while returning home from 
Gandhiji’s prayer meeting had been found missing. Could the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police and the other officials trace those boys? They were 
silent. The dead body of one of the boys was found three days later 
floating in a khal. 

There were complaints against the police, too. It was alleged 
that the police showed less enthusiasm in rounding up the hooligans, 
with whom they were often seen to fraternise, than in prosecuting 
the victims of cross-cases that were being brought up by the local 
Muslims against the Hindus. Several Hindus had been charged with 
setting fire to mosques and Muslim houses which, in the prevailing 
circumstances, was on the face of it, absurd. 

Some people laid open charges against the Superintendent of 
Police in connection with his conduct before and during the disturb¬ 
ances but he only cavalierly smiled at the charges; his withers were 
unwrung. 

The question of rounding up the criminals was next taken up. 
The Superintendent of Police expatiated on the inadequacy of the 
task-force at his disposal which handicapped him, and so on. “What 
about taking the assistance of the military?” That was a different 
story. During the motor drive from Chaumuhani, a Punjabi Muslim 
army officer, Captain Nyazi by name, who was with me in 
the same jeep, was describing to me the difficulties of the military. 
He had been in the Burma campaign and by his daring and resource¬ 
fulness had earned for himself the reputation of being a veritable 
Scarlet Pimpernel. I asked him if it was a fact that only a few days 
ago a much-wanted man, the organiser and director of the Gopairbag 
massacre, who was supposed to be absconding, was seen having tea 
and smoking cigarettes with some officers in the Dattapara military 
camp. His reply was, “How are we to know the who’s who of every¬ 
body who comes to us?” I was taken aback. It was for the first time, 
I remarked, that I had heard that any person could walk into a 
military camp, smoke, chit-chat, have tea with the officers and depart 
without the camp authorities being any the wiser for it. He kept 
silent. I continued: “You, who thought nothing of campaigning 
in the Burma jungles, do you mean to tell me that the terrain here 
is more difficult?” He answered, “Yes”. “And you want me to believe 
that after subduing the Japanese guerrillas you are being reduced to 
impotence by these locals here!” He exploded: “There it was soldier¬ 
ing. Here it is dirty politics. It is disgusting. To get a coconut tree 
felled to clear the road for my jeep, I have to negotiate half a dozen 
hurdles.” And he broke out into an oath against the civil authority, 
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"I only liope that you perceive my object in all this effort ” (The note [SEVEN 
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[ELEVEN 







TWELVE] "To wipe their tears and put heart mto them," (page 330) 1. At Sodepui 
Ashram on way to Noakhali. (page 351) On extreme left and on Gandhi p’s 
tight, Satish Das Gupta’s daughter and grand-daughter respectively. 
In foreground Abba Gandht, 2, Addressing the crowd from, the S. S. Kiwi at 
Goalando. Satish Das Gupta taking notes standing. 3. At Laksliam station. 
"I have vowed myself not to leave Bengal till peace is restored." (page 370) 








1; • Charu Chowdhury. taking Ganclhiji to his first , prayer meeting at ITBtkTEBtf 
Choumuhani. 2. At the prayer. meeting • "80 per cent.. iwere Muslims,: 

(page 372) Bottom: Addressing refugees at Dattapara cairip. “Even God could 
not help the cowardly.” (page 378) Standing onGandhiji’s left is Edward ; 

Mclnerny, the District Magistrate. 3. Asection of the crowd, 
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SIXTEEN] 2 Breaking up his camp at Kazirkhil, 3 Gandhlji set out loi lus lone 
sojourn. 1 & 4. “Many voices sveie husky, many eyes dun with terns as Uio 
toy.. .country eialt hearing him passed under the arches of the Ramgunj 
bridge, ,,m the direction o£ Srirampur." (page 388) 
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The military were not given a free hand. The civil authority, instead of 
collaborating with them, interposed obstacles and sabotaged their effort 

I was narrating this story to Gandhiji when one of the company 
got up and complained that, whenever a search party went out to 
effect arrests, the wanted men got wind of it beforehand and managed 
to give them the slip. Sucheta described how she had found that some¬ 
times the police accompanying the military gave a warning by 
whistling or other pre-arranged signals which showed some kind of 
collusion with the criminal elements. 

The Superintendent of Police interpolated that within a two 
miles radius of the police and military stations, the villages were “safe”. 
Gandhiji suggested that those “safe” places might be named and a 
beginning in rehabilitation made within them in a small way. The 
District Magistrate felt uneasy: “If we name some places as ‘safe’ 
others become ‘unsafe’.” “But today all arc unsafe,” Gandhiji replied. 
In the end the District Magistrate suggested that the refugees should go 
back to their villages as “an act of faith”. But the villagers demurred. 
The perpetrators of crime were still at large in the villages. How 
could they go back and again live in their midst unless they were 
sure that their lives would be safe? The Magistrate promised that 
the military and the police would be on patrol everywhere and would 
provide the necessary protection. He further promised that they 
would be given rations and the Government would arrange to re¬ 
build their houses as soon as possible, if they returned to their villages. 
Gandhiji interrupted saying, “as soon as possible” formula would not 
do; the Government should lay clown a time schedule and there 
should be a deadline for the rebuilding of devastated homes. He 
suggested that the Government should provide the building materials 
and the local Muslims should provide free, voluntary labour as an 
earnest of their good faith. 

The conference then broke up and the talk became general. In 
the course of it the District Magistrate incidentally mentioned that 
a certain Muslim member of the Legislative Assembly was raising a 
private army under the garb of “Red Cross volunteers” and he (the 
Magistrate) had to trim it down to proper proportions. Many of these 
“Red Gross volunteers” were as a matter of fact accused of murder 
and arson and later it was reported that they were holding up traffic, 
molesting Hindu families, searching boats passing through canals, 
and so on. 

In the meantime a side discussion had started in a corner of the 
room about Gandhiji’s next day’s tour programme. One of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries asked the other in an aside if he would he accompa¬ 
nying Gandhiji into the interior the next clay. “I think we should,” he 
added. "Yoy may, I won’t,” replied the other. “We have to face the 
electorate.” And he thrust into his colleague’s hands a clipping from 
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a Muslim League paper taking the Bengal Ministers to task for “danc¬ 
ing attendance on Mr, Gandhi” and calling upon the Central Muslim 
League oiganisation to pull them up. Thereupon they both went up 
to the District Magistrate and told him that they would be unable 
to go with Gandhiji the next day owing to “indisposition”. “I hope 
it is not diplomatic illness!” remarked the District Magistrate to me 
in an aside with a wink! 

“See what is taking place!” exclaimed Gandhiji sadly as a Bengali 
leaflet was put into his hands, purported to be issued by a supposed 
convert to Islam, saying that they had been “willingly converted” and 
that Islam was a beautiful religion! 

Addressing a gathering of over 10,000 Hindus and Muslims in 
the evening at Dattapara, Gandhiji observed that it was a shame for 
both the Hindus and the Muslims that the Hindus should have to 
run away from their homes as they had done. He knew the Hindus 
had suffered a lot and were suffering still. But it served no useful 
purpose to keep on recalling the past. They should forgive and forget 
and, if the necessary guarantee was forthcoming, return to their homes 
with courage in their hearts. 

A Muslim friend from the audience said, they had already given 
the assurance that they would look after the Hindus but the Hindus 
would not trust them. Gandhiji replied that they should try to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the reason of the Hindus’ distrust and over¬ 
come their fear. A Hindu refugee got up and asked how they could 
have confidence in the assurances of the Muslims any more. When the 
trouble was threatening they had promised to look after them but 
had failed to protect them afterwards. And if fifty good Muslims in 
the village had failed to save them on the previous occasion, how 
could one good Muslim do it now? Besides there were no homes to 
which they could return; they had lost their all Were they to go 
back and live in the jungles? Gandhiji remarked that the Government 
had promised that their huts would be rebuilt and they would have 
food and clothing when they returned to their homes. Whatever 
might have happened in the past, if now one good Muslim and 
one good Hindu took the responsibility for their safety in each village, 
they could rely on their word, backed as it would be by the collec¬ 
tive invitation and assurance of goodwill of all the Muslims in the 
village. If they were still afraid they were cowards and even God 
could not help the cowardly. 


3 


The, next day, the loth November, Gandhiji shifted his camp 
from Chaumuhani to Dattapara, in order to be able to visit more 
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affected villages in the interior. At the evening prayer gathering at 
which nearly eighty per cent, were Muslims, Gandhiji spoke of the 
purifying alchemy of God’s name which was more potent than the 
proverbial philosopher’s stone. “The proverbial philosopher’s stone 
is said to turn iron into gold. . . . But the touch of God purifies 
the soul.. . , That, philosopher’s stone is within us all.” He asked the 
Muslims to search their hearts and tell him whether they really 
wanted the Hindus to come back and live in their midst as friends 
and neighbours. “Whether you believe me or not, I want to assure you 
that I am a servant of both the Hindus and the Muslims. I have not 
come here to fight Pakistan. If India is destined to be partitioned, 
I cannot prevent it. But I wish to tell you that, Pakistan cannot be 
established by force. ... I ask my Muslim brethren to search their 
hearts and if they do not wish to live as friends with the Hindus, say 
so openly. The Hindus must in that case leave East Bengal and go 
somewhere else. The refugees cannot stay on as refugees for ever. The 
Government cannot go on feeding them for an indefinite period. Nor 
can they subsist for long, as they are subsisting at present, on less 
than half the daily ration of cereals to keep an able-bodied man alive; 
no fish, no vegetables, nor anything else to supplement it with. But 
even if every Hindu of East Bengal goes away, I shall still continue 
to live amidst the Muslims of East Bengal. I will not import any 
food from outside but subsist on what they give me and what I con¬ 
sider lawful for me to partake, If, on the other hand, you want the 
Hindus to stay in your midst, you should tell them that they need not 
look to the military for protection but to their Muslim brethren in¬ 
stead. Their daughters and sisters and mothers are your daughters, 
sisters and mothers, and you should protect them with your lives. 
You should ponder what I have said and let me know what you 
really wish. I shall advise the Hindus accordingly.” 

He was physically exhausted as a result of more than a week’s 
semi-fast — the daily nourishment being less than 600 calories, To 
conserve strength, he had to consent to being carried to the prayer 
ground in an improvised chair slung over a pole and borne on 
the shoulders of some members of Iris party. The voice was feeble and 
tire face bore marks of deep anguish. But there was not a trace of 
anger or impatience in the speech. It breathed only forgiveness and 
lovc. He told the bluntest truth, kept back nothing, suppressed no¬ 
thing, glozed over nothing. Yet it did not hurl. The hearers felt as 
if it was their better self speaking to them. The anguished voice of 
love they heard excluded nobody, felt and suffered equally for all, 

It was an impassioned appeal to their conscience. What came from 
the heart went straight to the heart. 

On the nth November, Gandhiji visited the villages of Noakhola, 
Sonachak and Khilpara, all of them within the Ramgunj police 
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station. The journey was partly by motor and partly by boat. It was 
with difficulty that the boats could bo poled through the kiwis choked 
with densely matted masses of water hyacinth. At Noakhola, eight 
members of a Hindu household were said to have been murdered, 
including a boy of fifteen. The houses had almost all been burnt down. 
The betel-nut and the coconut trees surrounding the houses were 
scorched. In one of the houses, where the boy had been murdered, 
his books and freshly written exercise books were strewn over the 
floor. All those that were not killed or did not run away were said 
to have been converted, including a deaf-mute who by piteous signs 
showed, tied up in a rag, the tuft of hair (conventional symbol of 
Hinduism) which had been forcibly removed from his head and to 
which he still clung. The few women that remained were all weeping 
and wailing. It was a heart-rending scene. 

As Gandhiji emerged from the ruined building after his grim tour 
of inspection, a Tibetan spaniel that was always seen roaming about 
the place in mournful silence came along and with a soft whimper 
tried to attract his attention. It would run a lew steps, turn back 
and again beckon, if it was not followed. Gandhiji’s companions 
were, mystified by the strange behaviour of the animal and wanted 
to drive it away. Gandhiji stopped them, and said: “Don’t you see 
the animal wants to say something to us?” He let the dog lead him. 
It brought him to three human skeletons one after another and several 
skulls and bones that lay scattered all over the ground! It had seen 
its master and seven other members of the family being done to death 
during the riots. Ever since it had hovered about the place and tried 
to bring to light the dark deed to which it had been witness. Every¬ 
body was amazed at the wonderful intelligence of the animal and its 
mute loyalty to its dead master. 

At Sonachak, Gandhiji visited a bad! containing more than one 
hundred structures. It had been looted and burnt. The family temple 
had been desecrated and destroyed. Gandhiji stopped dead and stood 
in reverential silence for a few minutes as he came upon broken images 
lying scattered on the footpaths and among the ruins of the temple. 
The same weeping and wailing of women met him here, too. 

Next day, at the evening prayer gathering, which consisted 
mostly of refugees, Gandhiji again referred to the question of their 
repatriation. Up rose a Maulvi Saheb and bombastically said that 
the Muslims felt “unhappy and even frightened” at the prospect of 
their Hindu brethren leaving them and going out of East Bengal 
en masse. He was sure that if the evacuees would only come back, the 
Muslims “in their thousands” would be ready to welcome them 
back in their midst. Gandhiji snubbed him for the touch of hyper¬ 
bole in his speech. What was needed in the crisis that faced them 
was cent per cent, sincerity. As regards the evacuees returning to 
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their homes, as suggested by the Manlvi Sahcb, it was not so easy 
for them as the Maulvi Saheb thought it to be. He had seen the terror- 
stricken faces of the sufferers. They had been forcibly converted once 
and they were afraid it might happen again. No scheme for repatria¬ 
tion could work unless the Muslim League fully cooperated. 

The discussion was resumed on the 13th November, at Dalta- 
para, in a conference with the Parliamentary Secretaries, the District 
Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police and some officials. There were 
besides a number of representatives of relief organisations, the refu¬ 
gees and the local Muslims. It was represented by the Maulvi Saheb 
who had spoken on the previous day in the prayer meeting that the 
Muslims, far from wanting to drive away the Hindus, themselves 
felt insecure as a number of them with status and standing had been 
put under arrest although they were innocent and that was the real 
obstacle in the way of their befriending the Hindus. Gandhiji replied 
that he did not see how that could stand in the way of their establish¬ 
ing good relations with the Hindus. On the contrary, it ought 
to provide an incentive for cultivating their friendship and winning 
their confidence so that there would be no motive left to get innocent 
Muslims implicated. The issue was really irrelevant to the proposi¬ 
tion before them. “When large numbers have participated in crime, 
it is but natural that some innocent men will be implicated with the 
guilty ones. It is so all the world over. That does not. mean that the 
guilty ones should not be proceeded against.” The remedy was for 
the Muslims to confer with the Hindus and produce agreed lists of 
those who had been really guilty. No innocent person would then 
suffer. To bring to book (he really guilty ones was the acid test of 
the sincerity of the authorities and the local Muslims alike, 

Addressing the members of the Muslim League in the gathering, 
Gandhiji proceeded: “I have come here to seek your cooperation. You 
are a powerful party. What has happened here does not show Islam at its 
best or even at its worst. It is the very negation of Islam. The first ques¬ 
tion we have got to settle is whether there can be cooperation between 
the Hindus and Muslims. I have apprised Shaheed Suhrawardy of 
the things that have prevented the refugees from returning to their 
villages. The havoc which I saw yesterday was appalling. These 
things cannot be whitewashed. Energetic steps have to be taken.” 

Shamsudditi Ahmed, the Minister, had left for Calcutta to confer 
with the Chief Minister and his colleagues; no further progress could 
be made till the Bengal Government’s mind was known. The issue 
was one of vital importance. If the Hindus could live side by side 
with the Muslims in Noakhali, the two communities could co-exjst 
in the rest of India, too, without vivisection of the Motherland. On 
the answer to the challenge of Noakhali thus hung the fate of India. 
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Visits to two more villages — Comatoli and Nandigram — 
completed the opening phase of Gandhiji’s mission in Noakliali. The 
same scene of devastation that was seen in Noakhola and Khilpara 
confronted him here, too. Nandigram was a heap of cinders; nearly 
600 houses, a school building, a hostel and a hospital having been 
reduced to ashes. 

On the 14th November, Gandhiji shifted bis camp from Datta- 
para to Kazirkhil — right in the heart of devastation. On the way 
he stopped at Shahpur, the starting point of the disturbances. A public 
meeting had been arranged here and large attendance was expected. 
But veiy few people were to be seen when Gandhiji arrived there. 
Afterwards it was learnt that the men of the Fuehrer, whose strong¬ 
hold it was, had spread a rumour that Gandhiji would be accompanied 
by the Superintendent of Police and an armed guard, and the occasion 
would be utilised for making arrests. This had scared away the 
Muslims. 

At Kazirkhil, Gandhiji’s camp was set up in the partially de¬ 
vastated house of a prosperous Hindu of the locality. No-one 
was staying here at that time. An advance party of volunteers had 
cleaned it up and made it habitable. In the course of his post-prayer 
addresses on the 14th, 15th and 16th November, Gandhiji observed 
that he found indescribable peace in the natural scenery around 
him but he found that peace missing on the faces of men and women. 
There were no tears in his eyes, he said. He who shed tears could 
not wipe those of others. But his heart did weep. He had carried on a 
grim straggle against the Government for 20 years in South Africa 
and for the last 30 years in India. But the fratricide that they were 
having was more awful than anything else within his experience. It 
had nonplussed him. But he had resolved not to leave Bengal empty- 
handed. The word “pessimism” was not to be found in his dictionary. 
The Muslims had butchered the Hindus and did worse things than 
butchery in Bengal, and the Hindus had butchered the Muslims in 
Bihar. When both parties acted wickedly it was no use making 
comparisons or saying which one was less wicked than the other, or 
who started the trouble. If they wished to take revenge, they should 
learn the art from him. He, too, took revenge, but it was of a different 
type. He had read a Gujarati poem in his childhood which said: 
“If to him, who gives you a glass of water, you give two there is no 
merit in it. Real merit lies in doing good to him who does you evil.” 
That was his conception of noble revenge. 

Four miles to the south-east of Kazirkhil was the village Das- 
gharia. Amtus Salam, a devout Muslim woman inmate of Gandhiji’s 
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Ashram had preceded Gandhiji there. Practically all the Hindu women 
in the village, who had been converted to Islam during the distur¬ 
bances, had returned to their original faith. On the occasion of Gandhi- 
ji’s visit, they all came out in a body and greeted him by mass singing 
of Ramadlvun to the accompaniment of tal. Thanks to Gandhiji’s peace 
mission, before long there was not one forcibly converted person 
left throughout Noakhali who had not reverted to his or her 
original faith. 

Of late Gandhiji had noticed that although in the beginning 
the Muslims were more conspicuous at his prayer meetings even 
than the Hindus, they were now avoiding him and his meetings. In 
reply to an appeal by him at a meeting with the Muslims of Das- 
gharia, some Muslims said that before they could accept his advice 
to befriend the Hindus they would need orders from the Muslim 
League leaders. At that Gandhiji pulled out the previous day’s news¬ 
paper that happened to be with him and read out of it a statement 
in which Jinnah had said that if the Muslims lost their balance and 
gave vent to the spirit of vengeance and retaliation, they would not 
only lose their title to Pakistan; it would start a vicious circle 
of bloodshed and cruelty which would at once put off the day of 
their freedom and prolong the period of slavery and bondage. “We 
must prove politically,” the statement concluded, “that we are brave, 
generous and trustworthy . . . and that in the Pakistan areas the 
minorities will enjoy the fullest security of life, property and 
honour just as the Muslims themselves, nay even greater.” If on exa¬ 
mination, Gandhiji remarked, they found that the quotation which 
he had read out was correct, they should search their hearts and ask 
themselves if they had lived up to that message and what it demanded 
of them. 

On the 16th November, Abdul Gofran, the Minister for Civil 
Supplies, who had come from Calcutta, addressed Gandhiji’s prayer 
meeting. He himself was from Noakhali, where he had served as 
Public Prosecutor before he became a Minister. In the course of 
his speech he assured the Hindus of East Bengal that neither the 
Government of Bengal nor the Muslim League wanted the Hindus to 
go away from East Bengal, just as the Congress did not wish the 
Muslims in the Congress Provinces to leave their homes and go some¬ 
where else. The League wanted to prove that it knew how to run the 
Government justly. They should let bygones be bygones and turn 
over a new leaf. When one had suffered as they had, one was liable 
to become filled with suspicion. But that had to be overcome. To 
contradict the mischievous rumours that had been circulated at Shah- 
pur, he announced to the audience that, as desired by Gandhiji, 
instructions had been issued not to arrest anyone while coming to 
attend Gandhiji’s meetings, at the meetings or while returning home 
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from those meetings. Gandhiji’s prayer gatherings thus became a san¬ 
ctuary and a tiue meeting place of hearts. 

The meeting was still in progress when a member from the audi¬ 
ence stood up. He wanted to be given five minutes to reply to Gofran’s 
speech. Gandhiji disallowed the request saying he did not want the 
meeting to be turned into a public debate. It was open to the 
friend in question to say what he had to say in a letter, and if it was 
not couched offensively, he would gladly forward it to Gofran. 

The next day at the evening prayer gathering, Gandhiji was 
surprised to find that no women came and very few Hindus. On inquiry, 
he was told that the Hindus were annoyed because on the previous 
evening he had not allowed a member from the audience to reply to 
Abdul Gofran’s remarks in the meeting. Later, however, the local 
Hindu leadeis explained that they had not boycotted the meeting 
but it being Sunday, the bazar day, the women were afraid to come out 
as there would be many Muslims from the neighbouring villages, 
including goondas, about. The explanation did not sound convincing, 
Gandhiji told them that he would not have minded their boycotting 
his meeting as a protest. But if the abstention was clue to fear, as stated, 
it was cowardice. One could understand women being afraid but 
were men also such cowards? 

In a written message that was read out at the prayer gathering on 
the 18th November, Gandhiji described the anatomy of fear. “The more 
I go about in these parts, the more I find that your worst enemy is 
fear. The terrorist as well as the terrorised are equally its victims. 
It eats into their vitals. The former fears something in his victim, 
it may be the latter’s religion, which is different from his own, or 
the latter’s riches. The second kind of fear is otherwise known as greed 
or love of material possessions. If you search deeply enough, you will 
find that greed is a variety of fear. But there has never been and 
never will be a man who can intimidate one who lias cast out fear 
from his heart because God is always by the side of the fearless. If 
we make God our sole refuge, all our fears will vanish. Unless you 
cultivate fearlessness, there will never be any peace in these parts 
for the Hindus or for the Muslims.” 

At the request of the women from the village of Madhupur, Gandhiji 
held a women’s meeting at Madhupur the next day. He was told 
that there were some women in the villages who wanted to come away 
but wanted military escort. Gandhiji told them, he never could 
be a parly to such a request. Hindus and Muslims should be free 
to break each other’s heads if they wanted to. It was up to the men 
workers to tell the women that they would be their escort and would 
protect them with their lives. If still the women were afraid to come, 
there was no help for them. Those who preferred security to freedom 
had no right to live. He had come to proclaim from the housetops 
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that the women had to become brave or else perish. They should 
make use of the calamity that had befallen them to cast out the 
demon of fear. 


5 


While Gandhiji in spite of his semi-fast was thus wearing him¬ 
self out in a ceaseless endeavour to reach the hearts of the officials, 
the Muslim Leaguers, the riot victims and the local Muslims alike, 
a resolution was slowly forming in his mind. His formula of one good 
Muslim and one good Hindu as a guarantor for each village had 
not evoked a favourable response from the Muslim Leaguers, though 
he had not yet given up hope. The criminal elements had been threat¬ 
ening the Hindus that the Mahatma was not going to be in their midst 
for ever. The Hindus, on the other hand, were perturbed to find that 
instead of supporting their demand for more police and more mili¬ 
tary protection, he deprecated both. Suppose the police and the mili¬ 
tary were tomorrow suddenly withdrawn, they would again be maroon¬ 
ed and left to the tender mercies of their erstwhile oppressors. The 
prospect froze them with horror. The dry season was fast approaching. 
The khals would soon dry up and deprive them of the one means 
of transport easily available to them. Their only chance of safely lay 
in making good their escape before the mouse-trap closed upon them 
once more. An answer had to be found to their fears. 

bhahecd Suhrawardy, the Chief Minister, with two of his collea¬ 
gues, the Parliamentary Secretaries and some local Muslims met Gan¬ 
dhiji on the 19th November. The talks were of a general and explo¬ 
ratory character. They suggested that the extra police and military 
should be withdrawn from the areas as a measure for the establish¬ 
ment of goodwill between the communities and the refugees should 
return to Lheir homes. To their agreeable surprise, in regard to both 
these propositions, they found in Gandhiji a willing and ready con¬ 
vert. His non-violence demanded it. Bui when in his turn Gandhiji 
asked them whether they would get one honest Muslim to sLand surety 
for the safety of the returning refugees in each village, one of the Minis¬ 
ters replied that not one but all the Muslims were there collectively 
as surety. Gandhiji said, that was fine; the more the merrier. But what 
was everybody’s responsibility was really nobody’s responsibility. 
He had asked for only one Muslim and one Hindu for each village. 
He would find the Hindu. Would the Muslim Leaguers, who formed 
the Bengal Government, find the Muslim? The reply to this was a 
stony silence. Without knowing it, he had dropped a brick. The fact 
was that the Muslim League had never appreciated his coming to 
Noakhali or the motive behind the prolongation of his stay there, 
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and the word had already been sent round not to cooperate in 
his mission. The Bengal Ministry had incurred unpopularity among 
a section of the Muslims lor allowing Gandhiji and “outside agencies” 
to work in Noalchali and for drafting extra police and the military 
into the disturbed areas, and the rival faction in the League organi¬ 
sation in Bengal had not been slow to take advantage of it. The Chid 
Minister and his colleagues found themselves in a tight fix. They 
could not think or act coherently. They wobbled. Their concrete 
proposals did not come up before Gandhiji till later. 

In the meantime Gandhiji could not sit still. He had to act. 
As early as 12th November, he had come to the decision that 
he would break up his camp, deprive himself of the services of all his 
companions and bury himself in East Bengal until such time as the, 
Hindus and Muslims learnt to live together in harmony and peace. 
He would fend for himself with whatever local assistance he was able 
to command. All the members of his party, including the women, 
would be detailed to settle down, each in one affected village chosen 
for them, and make themselves hostages for the safety and security 
of the Hindus in that village. His decision was not binding on anyone 
of his party, he said. Those who wanted could go away and take 
up other constructive activity. “Those who have ill will against the 
Muslims or disrespect for Islam in their hearts or cannot curb their 
indignation at what has happened should stay away. They will only 
misrepresent me by working under this plan.” So far as lie was con¬ 
cerned, he announced, his decision was final and irrevocable. 

A discussion with the members of his party followed. His Ahimsa 
would be incomplete, Gandhiji explained, unless he took that step. 
“Either Ahimsa is the law of life or it is not.” He recalled how a 
friend used to twit him by saying that the Ahimsa Sutra in Patanjali, 
Ahimsa pralisktkayam taisannidhau vairaiyagah (all enmity vanishes in 
the presence of perfect Ahimsa) was a mistake and needed to be 
amended; and the saying Ahimsa paramodharmah (non-violence is the 
highest religion) ought to read Ahimsa paramo-adhamtih (non-violence 
is the height of irreligion). In other words, violence not non-violence 
was the law of life. If at the crucial moment he lost faith in non-vio¬ 
lence, he must accept the amendment. His whole soul rebelled against 
it. “I know the women of Bengal better than probably the Bengalis 
do. Today they feel crushed and helpless. The sacrifice of myself and 
my companions would at least teach them the art of dying with self- 
respect. It might open the eyes of the oppressors, too, and melt their 
hearts. I do not say that the moment my eyes are closed theirs will 
open. But that it will be the ultimate result I have not the shadow 
of a doubt. If Ahimsa disappears, Hindu religion disappears.” 

“The issue is not religious but political. It is not a movement 
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against the Hindus but against the Congress,” remarked a member 
of the party. 

“Don’t you see they think that the Congress is purely a Hindu 
body ? And do not forget that I have no watertight divisions such as 
religious, political and others. Let us not lose ourselves in the forest 
of words. Is the tangle to be solved violently, or non-violently—that is 
the question. In other words, has my method any validity today?” 

“How can you reason with people who are thirsting for your 
blood ? Only the other day two of our workers were murdered,” inter¬ 
posed another of the company. 

“I know it. But to quell the, rage is our job.” 

In a letter to a friend be wrote: “The work I am engaged in 
here may be my last act. If I return from here alive and unscathed, 
it will be like a new birth to me. My Ahimsa is being tried here 
through and through as it was never before.” 1 

jje sfc # 

On the road of Salyagraha there is no halting place, no rest. 
One must always move forward or else fall back. Two days later 
Gandhiji took another important step forward. He would live in a 
Muslim household if a Muslim Leaguer approved of by the Bengal 
Ministry would be prepared to receive him as a member of the family. 
He discussed the question with Abdul Gofran, the Minister, and asked 
him if he could recommend any. The Minister was taken aback by the 
proposal. How could Gandhiji live by himself under the conditions 
of life in Noaldiali in the midst of utter strangers, who would not 
know in the least how to look after him? “I will look after myself; 

I shall need nobody’s attention,” replied Gandhiji. “Then, I am 
afraid, I must say that no Muslim family is prepared to receive you!” 
replied the Minister laughing. 

But Gandhiji’s decision was made. He was in the midst of a 
Muslim population in Noakhali. He would not, therefore, like, he 
said, to stay in a Hindu family. If the Hindus saw him living alone 
with a Muslim League friend, it would put heart into them and pro¬ 
bably induce them to return to their homes with confidence. The 
Muslims, too, would be able to examine his life closely. “I have no 
privacy; they will see everything and find out for themselves whether 
I am their enemy or friend.” 

He did not, however, want to postpone his venture in faith 
till a Muslim household was ready to receive him. “When I was in 
detention in the Aga Khan Palace,” he remarked, “I once sat down 
to write a thesis on India as a protagonist of non-violence. But as I 
proceeded with my writing, I could not go on. I had to stop. There 
are two aspects of Hinduism. There is, on the one hand, the historical 
Hinduism with its untoucliability, superstitious worship of stocks and 
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stones, animal sacrifice and so on. On the other, wc have the Hinduism 
of the Gita, the Upanishads and Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra, which is 
the acme of Ahimsa and oneness of all creation, pure worship of 
one immanent, formless, imperishable God. Ahimsa, which for me is 
the chief glory of Hinduism, has been sought to be explained away by 
our people as being meant for the sannyasi only. 1 do not think so. 
I hold that it is the way of life and India has to show it to the world. 
Where do I stand? Do I represent this Ahimsa in my person? If 
I do, then deceit and haired that poison the atmosphere here should 
dissolve. It is only by going into isolation from my companions, those 
on whose help I have relied all along, and standing on my own cru¬ 
tches that I shall find my bearings and also test my faith in God.” 2 

To the inmates of Sevagram Ashram, he wrote: “I am afraid, 
you must give up all hope of my early return or my returning at 
all to the Ashram. The same applies to my companions. It is a Hercu¬ 
lean task that faces me. I am being tested. Is the Satyagraha of my 
conception a weapon of the weak or really that of the strong? I must 
either realise the latter or lay down my life in the attempt. That is 
my quest.” 3 

On the 20th November Gandhiji broke up his camp and accom¬ 
panied only by his stenographer and Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, 
Ills Bengali interpreter, set out Columbus-like to face the dark un¬ 
known. Before he embarked, the little group round him held a short 
prayer. His favourite hymn Vauhnavajana was sung. Many voices were 
husky, many eyes dim with tears as the tiny bamboo country-craft 
bearing him passed under the arches of the Ramgunj bridge and 
disappeared in the distance in the direction of Srirampur. In a state¬ 
ment he said: 

I find myself in the midst of exaggeration and falsity. I am 
unable to discover the truth. There is a terrible mutual distrust. 
Oldest friendships have snapped. Truth and Ahimsa by which 
I swear, and which have to my knowledge sustained me for 
sixty years, seem to fail to show the attributes I have ascribed 
to them. To test them, or better to test myself, I am going to a 
village called Srirampur, cutting myself away from those who 
have been with me all these years, and who have made life easy 
for me, . . . The other workers, whom I have brought with me, 
will each distribute themselves in other villages of Noakhali to 
do the work of peace, if it is at all possible, between the two 
communities. . , . 

My ideal is to live in a local Muslim League family, but 
... I must meanwhile establish such contacts with the Muslims 
as I can in their own villages. My suggestion to the League 
Ministers is that they should give me one honest and brave 
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Muslim to accompany one equally honest and brave Hindu 
for each affected village.. . . Without some such thing it seems 
to me difficult to induce . . . (the Hindu refugees) to return 
to their villages. From all accounts . . . life is not as yet smooth 
and safe for the minority community in the villages. They, 
therefore, prefer to live as exiles from their own homes, crops, 
plantations and surroundings, and live on inadequate and 
ill-balanced doles. 

Many friends from outside Bengal have written to me to 
allow them to come for peace work but I have strongly dissu¬ 
aded them from coming. I would love to let them come if and 
when I see light through this impenetrable darkness. In the 
meantime ... I have decided to suspend all other activities in 
the shape of correspondence, including the heavy work of Harijan 
and the allied weeklies. . . . 

How long this suspense will last is more than I can say. 
This much, however, I can, I do not propose to leave East Bengal 
till I am satisfied that mutual trust has been established bet¬ 
ween the two communities and the two have resumed the even 
tenor of their lives in their villages. Without this there is neither 
Pakistan nor Hindustan; only slavery awaits India, torn asunder 
by mutual strife and engrossed in barbarity. 

There was however one consolation. On receiving a wire from 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad earnestly requesting him to give up his semi¬ 
fast in view of the rapid improvement that had taken place in the 
Bihar situation Gandhiji announced that he had decided to revert 
to normal diet as soon as his system might permit. The decision 
came not a moment too soon. To a fiiend Gandhiji wrote: “I have 
just been rescued from the very jaws of death.” 

A few days later in a letter he wrote: “My present mission is 
the most complicated and difficult one of my life. I can sing (with 
Cardinal Newman) with cent per cent, truth: ‘The night is dark 
and I am far from home, Lead Thou me on.’ I never experienced 
such darkness in my life before. The night seems long. The only 
consolation is that I feel neither baffled nor disappointed. I am pre¬ 
pared for any eventuality. ‘Do or Die’ has to be put to test here. ‘Do’ 
here means Hindus and Muslims should learn to live together in peace 
and amity. Otherwise, I should die in the attempt. It is really a diffi¬ 
cult task. God’s will be done .” 4 
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After two and a half hours’ journey, the slow-moving country-craft 
bearing the Mahatma, now separated from almost all his companions, 
reached Srirampur, a tiny speck of a village, two miles to the north¬ 
west ofRamgunj police station, and lightly he stepped out of the boat 
with the spring and agility of a youth to take up his solitary abode 
in the hut that had been got ready to receive him. Immediately on 
entering it he spread out with his own hands his mattress on a wooden 
bed-stead, which was to serve as his office by day and bed at night 
for the rest of his six weeks’ stay there, and arranged his books and 
papers at one end of it in his usual neat, methodical order. And so 
the new life began. 

Gandhiji’s new residence at Srirampur was a small tin-covcrcd 
cottage, situated in a sunny clearing, in the midst of pool-dotted 
paddy fields and tall betel-nut and coconut groves. The bazar and the 
post office were far away. All around was spread out the grim vista 
of destruction and desolation. Of the original 582 families in the village, 
three hundred and eighty-two families had been Muslims and two 
hundred Hindus. But of the latter, now only three remained. The rest 
had all fled away in terror. The charred woodwork in the interior 
of the hut, just above Gandhji’s seat, bore witness to the hand of arson. 

Gandhiji would have liked to live there all alone but that was 
hardly possible. For years he had been in the habit of taking a 
daily tepid immersion bath and relaxation massage as part of his 
treatment for high blood pressure. These were the first to be 
sacrificed. Instead, he rubbed a little oil over his body himself and 
bathed with a mug from a bucket of -warm, water. “It was 
fatiguing,” he afterwards recorded in his diary, “but felt fine.” 
Cooking of meals etc., was reduced to the barest, essentials. Half 
a pound of goat’s milk diluted with an equal volume of clear 
vegetable soup made up the mid-day meal. The same menu was 
served at evening with grape-fruit in addition. 

The change, in spite of Gandhiji’s stoicism, was not effected without 
a wrench. His granddaughter-in-law, Abha Gandhi, had accompanied 
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him to Noakhali. She had become an ideal nurse for him. He sent 
away her, too, to work in a village sixteen miles away under Thakkar 
Bapa in Char Mandal area of Noakhali district. “I must own that I 
was getting accustomed to her service almost as a matter of habit,” 
he wrote afterwards in a letter. “But the habit of taking service from 
a particular individual is inconsistent with austerity.” 1 

The news of Gandhiji’s departure had travelled long before him 
from village to village and an endless concourse of men and women 
had begun to trek in the direction of Srirampur from early morning. 
There was a continuous round of visitors the whole day. “I have come 
here to enter into the mind of every one of the inhabitants here,” 
Gandhiji said to one of the first persons who met him on his arrival 
at Srhampur. He was a Muslim chowkidar from a neighbouring bail. 
He told Gandhiji that they all deplored the evil things that had happen- 
ed, but what could they do ? It was all the will of Allah! Gandhiji 
replied that he, too, believed in the omnipotence of God’s will but 
individuals also had their duty to perform. He had come there to 
perform his. 

A Maulvi Saheb came a little later and invited him to visit his 
home the next day. Gandhiji accepted the invitation. A social worker 
came next and asked if they could now tell the refugees in Ramgunj 
refugee camp to return to Srirampur. Gandhiji told him, they 
should wait. In a few days he would be able to know the mind of the 
local Muslims and would then be able to give proper advice. 

The evening congregational prayer was attended by about a thou¬ 
sand persons. In the course of his prayer address Gandhiji observed 
that he had advised the Hindus to depend on personal courage. 
But till now lie himself had lived surrounded by a number of compa¬ 
nions. Of laic, however, he had begun to say to himself: “Now 
is the time. If you want to know yourself, go forth alone.” And so 
he had come practically alone to stay in their village with unquen¬ 
chable faith in God, to strive and persevere till all opposition was 
disarmed and confidence came back to those who had lost all hope. 

While, having his evening walk after the prayer, he was bitten 
by some insect. The day’s diary concludes: “Excruciating pain. 
Weight io6l, lbs.” 

The next day it was raining. So Gandhiji could not visit the 
Maulvi Saheb’s house. But he sent Prof. Bose to convey his apologies. 
Five Hindu boys came next. Their father, uncle and brothers 
had been murdered during the disturbances and they themselves 
were converted to Islam. Gandhiji questioned them in detail as to 
the happenings and asked (hem to put it all down in black and white. 
Hereafter his world was to consist of the poor, humble folk, most of 
(hem homeless destitutes — malis, chowkidars and barbers, blacksmiths, 
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weavers, carpenters and fishermen etc. The world oi high politics, 
diplomats and statesmen he had for the time being left behind. 
Before this he had used politics to serve the common, folk. He now set 
out to mould the politics of the country by the service of the common 
folk. It was a unique experiment in mass psychological engineering. 
He had done that before in different ways with astonishing results. 

A glimpse of Gandhiji’s day to day life during his sojourn at Sri- 
rampur is afforded by the detailed diary which he kepi with unfailing 
regularity. Here are a few typical entries: 

Srirampur, 21st November, 1946 
Conducted the morning prayer myself with the exception 
of the Gita chapters. After prayer wrote letters to X. Y. and Z. 
A Maulvi attached to the Howrah mosque (Noakhali) had 
a talk with me during the morning walk. A. and B. (two Hindu 
workers) came afterwards and had a long talk. Told them that 
people ought to take their courage in both hands and return 
to their villages, especially where there is a good Hindu with a 
good Muslim to give guarantee of safety and protection, . , . 

Massaged the body with my own hands but had to forgo 
a shave (for lack of time). Had curdled milk with vegetable soup 
for mid-day meal. Some Muslims. . . saw me before the evening 
prayer; some more followed after the prayer. Made inquiries 
about local Muslims. . . . Had a two hours’ talk with M. 
and his friends. Diet the same as yesterday but without 
grape-fruit. 

Srirampur, 22nd November, 1946 
Rose at 4. a.m. The Gita recitation took 2 hours. Pronun¬ 
ciation of the reciter was very unsatisfactory. 

Wrote to R. that his son (who recently lost, his wife) should 
not remarry, or marry a widow if lie must. 

'Visited a Muslim badi at 7.30 a.m. The way was long. It 
took full 20 minutes to get there — 55 minutes coming and 
going. 

Gave myself massage like yesterday. ... At 10.30 a number 
of visitors came. After they had gone, had a short nap with 
mud-pack on the abdomen. Spun for one hour. Abdullah 
(the Superintendent of Police) with some others came for the 
meeting at Ramgunj in the evening. Started at 4. p.m. with them 
for Ramgunj. Reached Ramgunj at 5.20 p.m. The meeting 
continued till 10.30 p.m. Addressed a few words at the end, . . . 
Had evening prayer on the boat on the return journey and then 
some sleep. Had milk while proceeding to Ramgunj; hot water 
on return. Reached Srirampur at midnight. 
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Srimmpur, 23rd November, 1946 

Recited the Gita chapters (during morning prayer) also 
myself. In future P. is to recite the Gita only when he has suffi¬ 
ciently mastered the pronunciation. Had an English hymn sung 
at the prayer. 

Completed the statement on the death of Malviyaji. Visited 
a Muslim house at 7.30 a.m. Talked about the Koran to the 
inmates. Later they sent a present of coconuts and oranges. 

Massage was given by N. so that I was able to have a 40 
minutes’ nap on the massage table. Leafy vegetable served at 
midday was very bitter. Took it with 1 oz, of coconut milk. . . . 
Next unsuccessfully tried to have a doze of sleep — nausea and 
griping. Gave myself enema. , . . Dozed off with mud-pack on 
the abdomen while proceeding to Ramgunj. . . . Had to stop the 
boat on account of violent diarrhoea and vomiting. . . . Felt 
relieved. . . . Reached Ramgunj at 5 p.m. Had another motion 
during the recess but was able to address the meeting at the end 
without difficulty. Started on the return journey at 8.15 p.m. 

. . . Reached Srirampur at 11 p.m,. . . Completed the daily 
quota of spinning, partly on the boat while proceeding to the 
meeting and the balance at the meeting itself. 

Spinning was a daily “must”. He recommended it to workers 
and riot-affected people for overcoming the psychology of fear 
and rebuilding the shattered social order in the affected area on a 
new basis. 

After a day’s grind on the 1st December: “The hack ached. 
Revised an article for Harijan lying in bed. Dozed off in the middle.” 
He had cultivated the habit of writing with the left hand in 
case the right hand was tired or disabled. On the and December, 
he felt exhausted but continued to work lying on back. The diary 
proceeds to record: “Must slop. Even the left hand now aches and 
has struck work. To bed g.30 p.m.” 

The diary of 8th December, 1946, has the following with refe¬ 
rence to a slip in the observance of his weekly silence: “I see my 
discipline of silence is only skin-deep. Silence is a great art, not 
easy to master.” 

On the 1 ith December, he felt very tired after the evening 
walk. “Exhaustion continues,” the chary of the 12th December goes 
on to record. After the morning walk he felt so utterly exhausted that 
he had to lie in bed. It must have been about midnight when he got up 
to visit the chamber-pot. “It seems I was not fully awake. Fancied it was 
before me when in fact it was not. , , , Woke up with a start. Began 
to grope for it in the dark. Found it after a few minutes, . . . Want¬ 
ed to take a dose of castor oil Called P. thrice. ... No reply. Tried 
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to go to sleep by reciting Ramanama. Succeeded at last.” And then, 
as if smitten by remorse for having had recourse to a laxative, he 
goes on to add: “Why cannot I, who preach the all-healing virtue 
of Ramanama to others, be content to rely on it exclusively myself?” 

The working day sometimes extended to sixteen hours of hard 
work. To top all this he sometimes made incursions inLo the kitchen to 
inspect the cooking arrangements of his companions and to instruct 
them in culinary science in which he claimed to be an expert. He 
insisted on making his own bed, mended his own clothes and later 
even packed his travelling kit himself. The kit included practically 
all his personal requirements. Very often he himself wrote down the 
reports of his prayer addresses for the Press and when once he found 
that the statement of accounts sent by the Gandhi Gamp headquarters 
at Kazirkhil was not satisfactory, he started jotting down memoranda 
of daily accounts also in his diary as a part of his discipline. 

In spite of appeals to the public to spare him, the daily mail bag 
continued to swell. Normally it required about half a dozen well- 
trained assistants to handle it. Now he had only Prof. Ninnal ICumar 
Bose and his stenographer. As a part of his self-denying plan, he felt 
he ought to deprive himself even of their secretarial assistance as far 
as possible. He tried to impress upon them that they must regard their 
desk-work as incidental; their real value to him was in the use he 
could make of them for the service of the riot-victims and the Muslim 
masses in whoso midst they were. So, he took upon himself the dis¬ 
posal of the bulk of his mail, too. 

Afternoons were generally the busiest part of the day and were 
devoted to giving interviews to co-workers, officials, visitors and such 
local Hindus and Muslims as might cotnc to see him individually or 
in groups. Even at meal time he could not be by himself. There would 
be either visitors, or something or other always to do. The morning 
and evening walks were utilised for paying visits to the destitute, the 
distressed and the sick, and especially for making the acquaintance of 
the local Muslims. 

During the disturbances almost all the dispensaries in the affect¬ 
ed area had been looted and destroyed. The doctors were mostly 
Hindus. They had fled with the result that no medicines or medical 
attendance could be had in the affected area for love or money for 
miles around. It gave him an opportunity to recommend to the village 
folk nature-cure for their simple ailments. He constituted himself their 
nature-cure doctor. Before long, he had won their confidence and people 
began to talk of the healing touch of the man of God. But although 
he had boundless faith in nature-cure and the curative power of Rama¬ 
nama so far as he was personally concerned, he never made a dogma 
of it or forced it on others. And so when two Muslim boys suffering 
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from kala-azar were brought to him, he sent for Dr. Sushila, who had 
set up a free dispensary in the neighbouring village of Changirgaon 
for the poor of both the communities to treat them, and made her 
walk nearly six miles daily to give them the necessary injections. 

* * * 

On the 20th December, Gandhiji completed one month of his 
sojourn at Srirampur. Four weeks ago, he had set out practically 
alone supporting his frail body on his long bamboo staff. “He is (now) 
friend of both the communities here,” ran a Press message. “Muslims 
and Hindus of the village do not hesitate to come to him to seek his help. 
He is their friend, philosopher and guide. ... In his lonely life he tries 
to do everything himself. . . cooking his own food . . . arranging his 
own things, massaging his own body and acting as his own doctor.” 1 

“Mahatma Gandhi is spending most of his time in attending the 
poor and the sick,” ran another message. “Yesterday morning he 
again visited a Muslim’s house where he saw patients treated by Dr. 
Sushila Nayar. In the afternoon he visited another Muslim’s house 
to give medical aid. In the evening he paid a visit to the Press camp 
and attended to a bed-ridden journalist.” 3 

“He is now experimenting with his strength ... (to see) how 
long he can walk without being very much exhausted,” ran still 
another report. “He walks fast. Last Saturday he walked with 
excellent speed through the narrow village road, crossing two pre¬ 
carious bridges and covering about 2 miles in 40 minutes. He has 
also increased his evening and morning walks. , . . ” 4 

Some of the reports were, rather disturbing. One of them ran: 
“Gandhiji is now veiy heavily overworked and has (consequently) 
extended his working hours by nearly an hour beginning from four 
in the morning. He did not address the post-prayer meeting ... be¬ 
cause he was too tired.” 5 

Finally ran a report: “Gandhiji does not like to be surrounded 
by workers or other people. . . . None is allowed to stay in his camp 
for the night except in cases of emergency. One man travelled all the 
way from Nagpur but he was immediately sent back after his special 
job here was finished. One woman who had been on fast came here 
yesterday and broke her fast before Gandhiji. .. . She also was sent 
back straightaway.” 6 

Once Gandhiji paid a visit to a local Maulvi’s badi> half a mile 
away, and learnt from him that in a total population of 1,400 in the 
village, there was only one matriculate, the number of those who 
could read and write was only 40; while 1,000 could recite the Koran 
but without understanding the meaning. And yet in this area, there 
had been wholesale conversions to Islam, which were claimed by the 
local Muslims to be “voluntary and natural”! “How deplorable is 
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the condition of both Hindus and Muslims here,” he reflected aloud. 
“It is awful to keep them (Muslims) in darkness as to the meaning, 
of their scripture.” Thereafter he never missed an opportunity in his 
own humble way to educate them in it even by incurring the 
displeasure of the orthodox Maulanas and Mullas who resented his 
poaching on their preserve. 

On another occasion, he visited a poor Muslim family. They 
complained that they were hard put to it to make both ends meet. 
It set him thinking. Why should there be poverty in Bengal? He 
recalled how he had told Mr. Casey, the former Governor of 
Bengal, that to call Bengal poor or a deficit Province was to declare 
one’s own bankruptcy of intellect and resourcefulness, lie poured out 
his heart in a personal letter to Shaheccl Suhrawardy: 

Why should not you make Bengal the best of all the Provinces 
of India, if not of the world ? Nature lias been more than lavish 
in bestowing her choicest gifts on Bengal. Its stately palms and 
abundant vegetation intoxicate. Nature has been equally kind 
in giving to Bengal giants in literature and in the scientific and Lite 
musical field and . . . you have, as in the Punjab, a balanced 
population, with a slight advantage over the Hindu population 
over the whole of Bengal, the Muslim population having a 
decisive advantage in East Bengal, the most, luxuriant part of 
the Province.... I was depressed when, on visiting the Muslim 
parts of Srirampur, I discovered that the boys could only parrot- 
like recite the Koran, without knowing the meaning of what 
they were reading, and during the very friendly and intimate 
conversation I had with the Muslims there, I detected no sense 
of sorrow or shame at things being so bad. Roads there are none, 
you have to go from place to place on foot. The bamboo bridges, 
though incredibly cheap and very artistic, require fair agility to 
cross. . . . Water in the numerous tanks is not drinkable. People 
lack the sense of sanitation. Therefore, the beautiful-looking 
tanks contain water so filthy that I would not dare to wash my¬ 
self in them. And I know that with a little solid education, 
requiring no knowledge of the alphabet, they could put the tanks 
in good condition. Mr, Casey engaged me for hours in discussing 
his very costly scheme of ensuring water supply for Bengal, a 
scheme which you will probably never be able to put through. 
But sanitary education and simple engineering skill could give 
Bengal as much pure water as it would need for her simple 
wants. I know that Bengal has no reason to be a deficit or poor 
Province. How I would love to use my God-given gifts for service 
in attending to these very simple but equally urgent problems 
of Bengal in which there is no room for conflict of cultures ! 7 
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With Gandhiji to think was to act. He forthwith set about to 
make himself a Noakhali man. He began taking lessons in Bengali 
regularly and no schoolboy preparing for his examination could have 
worked harder or more assiduously. The lessons became a sacra¬ 
ment, a part ol his yajna. As an instance of the thoroughness with which 
he went to work, the following from a contemporary diary will speak 
for itself: 


To practise Bengali character writing, he drew squares on 
his exercise book like a lower form schoolboy. When I twitted 
him for it, he replied, “That is how my teacher used to teach us 
to draw characters of the alphabet. IL is an excellent method. 
People think that one ceases to be a student when his school¬ 
days are over. With me it is the other way about. I hold that 
so long as I live, I must have a student’s inquiring mind and 
thirst for learning.” 

After taking fruit juice he began to pore over his Bengali 
primer. While doing so, he dozed off for about ten minutes, waking 
up at 7.15 a.m, At 7.25 we started on our day’s march, reach¬ 
ing .. . at 8.23 a.m. after full one hour’s walk. Immediately on 
his arrival there, he again sat down to do his Bengali lesson. 8 

No matter how late the hour or how heavy the pressure of woik, 
the Bengali lesson and the writing exercise were never missed. The 
last exercise was done on the 30th January, 1948, a few hours before 
the end. 


2 


Shamsuddin Ahmed, the Minister for Labour, with 011c of his 
Parliamentaty Secretaries and some local Muslim leaders met Gandhiji 
on the day of his arrival at Sriiampur to discuss with him the Bengal 
Government’s peace plan. It consisted of setting up Government-spon¬ 
sored Peace Committees of local Hindus and Muslims in the affected 
areas. Gandhiji was impressed by the Minister’s sincerity. But a local 
leader of the minority community, who was present, objected that un¬ 
less known bad characters were rounded up first, the Peace Committees 
would not inspire confidence. Gandhiji advised them that they should 
not insist upon the arrest of bad characters as a a condition precedent, 
“Let the Peace Committees be formed. The Committees may 
then be asked to name the undesirable characters who should be 
arrested.” 

The discussion was resumed on the following day with a deputation 
of Hindu leaders of the district. They, in their turn, put forth certain 
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demands (e.g., substitution of Hindu police officials for Muslim, re¬ 
moval of the Muslim Superintendent of Police, who was in-charge of the 
district at the time of the disturbances etc.), which they wanted to be 
met before the Peace Committees were formed. Insistence on full com¬ 
pliance with their demand, under the circumstances, would have amo¬ 
unted to a summary rejection of the Government's peace offer. Gandhiji 
said, that would be disastrous. It would accentuate bitterness. They 
should give the Government a chance to do the right thing. If after 
a fair trial they found that the plan was unworkable, they could deno¬ 
unce it and resign from the Peace Committees. That would give them 
added strength. 

He was sure, he told them, that if his plan of one Hindu and one 
Muslim as guarantors for the peace of each village succeeded, every¬ 
thing would be all right. But of that, he admitted, he saw little hope 
in the immediate future, though as a man of faith he was bound to 
persevere. “Do you sec any change of heart in the present plan?” 
he was asked. “No,” he answered. “But there is a change in the Govern- 
ment’s policy.” He had come to realise from bitter experience, he 
added, that they could not expect a change of heart so soon in the 
existing circumstances in Noakhali. But as a man of experience, his 
advice to them was that they should accept the Government’s plan 
and try to work it for all it was worth. 

He then proceeded to examine their points one by one. In the 
place of their demand for the substitution of Hindu officers for Muslim, 
he suggested the non-communal formula of “impartial and unbiassed 
officers”. He deprecated the attack on the Muslim Police Superinten¬ 
dent. If they wanted to blame anybody they should blame the Govern¬ 
ment or the Chief Minister of Bengal. They were wrong in pressing 
for communal consideration in the services. “You should ask yourself 
when making such demands what the Bihar Government, for instance, 
would say to a similar demand on the part of the Bihar Muslims.” 

One of the members of the deputation pointed out that the Bihar 
Government had employed Muslim police to quell the disturbances. 
Gandhiji replied that if it was so, it showed their weakness. A Govern¬ 
ment 'was not worthy of its name if it could not produce officers of un¬ 
impeachable integrity who could be depended upon to do their duty 
impartially, and faithfully carry out the Government’s orders. 

It was next represented to Gandhiji that most of the leading 
Hindu families of Noakhali having fled, only a disorganised rabble, 
consisting mainly of the menial staff of the influential folk, such as 
mails, chomkidars , washermen etc., were left behind. Whom were they to 
put on the Peace Committees as the representatives of the Hindus? 
Gandhiji replied that as the leading Hindus had run away leaving the 
poorer section in the lurch, they had forfeited the right to represent the 
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Hindu community. It was true that if in the Peace Committees the 
Muslims were represented by intelligent, influential individuals while 
the Hindus had only ignorant, illiterate people to represent them, the 
latter might be overwhelmed by the former, But that risk had to be 
taken if they were to evolve democracy. The remedy was to ask those 
who had run away to come back and shoulder the responsibility. If 
they did not, the common man must come forward and take their 
place. “Nature abhors a vacuum. It is the day of the common man.” 

A conference of about 30 representatives of both the communities 
and Government’s spokesmen was held in Gandhiji’s presence at Ram- 
gunj Dak Bunglow on the evening of the 22nd November, when a plan 
for the establishment of peace, based on the Bengal Government’s 
proposals, was finally hammered out, and a nucleus of the Peace Com¬ 
mittee for Ramgunj police station was formed. The formula adopted 
was that there should be Peace Committees, with equal numbers of 
Hindus and Muslims, for the village, the village union, and the police 
station. The Muslims would be selected by the Hindus and an official 
would be the chairman. The Government would undertake to imple¬ 
ment the recommendations of the Peace Committees. In case of 
disagreement, there would be a provision for a vertical reference, the 
District Magistrate being the final arbiter with full powers. 

The functions of the Peace Committees were defined to be (a) 
to do intensive propaganda work to restore confidence, (b) to help in 
constructing shelters for the returning refugees, and in procuring and 
distributing relief, e.g., food, clothing etc., (c) to draw up lists of culprits 
and disturbers of peace, who should be rounded up. These lists would be 
checked up with the first information reports already lodged with the 
police and arrests made on verification. If an innocent person was 
found to have been arrested, the Peace Committee would recommend 
to the Magistrate his release on bail or unconditionally as the case 
might be; and (d) to prepare a list of houses destroyed or damaged 
during the disturbances. This would be compared with the Govern¬ 
ment’s list and a final list drawn up. 

The first meeting of the newly-formed Peace Committee was held 
at Ramgunj police station on the evening of the 25th November. The 
proceedings on the whole were characterised by a healthy spirit of 
mutual give-and-take and reasonable accommodation. When a spokes¬ 
man of the Hindus suggested that a person whose relatives were im¬ 
plicated in riot cases should not be on the Peace Committees and 
should resign, a Muslim member made the counter-proposal that, 
instead of resigning, such a person should refrain from participating 
in the discussion, when the case of his relative came up. His suggestion 
was accepted by the other side. 

Shamsuddin Ahmed, the Minister, in introducing the Govern¬ 
ment’s peace plan, announced that since they had met last, seven 
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Union Peace Committees had been formed. He declared that the 
plan which he had put before them represented the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment’s considered policy and gave his word of honour that it would 
be implemented. 

Gandhiji speaking at the end remarked that the success of the 
scheme would depend upon right persons being put on the committee. 
It was better to have no committees than to have committees with 
the wrong type of members. In the case of at least one village, some 
Muslim members on the Peace Committee were reported to be un¬ 
reliable persons themselves. The Hindus feared them but had not the 
courage to state their objection openly. What was needed was nol an 
elaborate machinery, governmental or other, but brave men and hue. 
lie still preferred his formula of two brave men, one Hindu and one 
Muslim, taking charge of each village and pledging themselves to pre¬ 
vent mischief with their lives. He did not like the scramble on the part 
of some Muslims for getting a place on the Peace Committees. It filled 
him with forebodings, There were signs that in some parts trouble 
was still brewing. A wire had just conic from Sandwip island report¬ 
ing grave trouble there. He had met women who put on the auspicious 
vermilion mark on their forehead privately, but wore afraid to be seen 
with it in public and wiped it off when they stirred out of their homes. 
This state of things had to be remedied. The onus lay on the Muslims. 
Their reputation was at stake. Government machinery by itself could 
achieve but little. 

The peace plan was put before the people at a public meeting 
held a few days later in the village of Chandipur. Gandhiji speaking 
at the close of the meeting, uttered the following significant words: 
“Here are elected Muslims who are running the Government of the 
Province. They have given you their word of honour — they would 
not be silent witnesses to the repetition of shameful deeds. My advice 
to the Hindus is to believe in their word and give them a fair trial. 
This does not mean that there would not be a single bad Muslim 
left in East Bengal. There are good men and bad amongst all commu¬ 
nities. Dishonourable conduct would break any Ministry or organisation 
in the end.... If you want real peace, there is no other way except 
to have mutual trust and confidence. If Shamsuddin Saheb and his 
colleagues do not mean what they have said, you will know, I for one 
would not wish to be a living witness to such <1 tragedy." 

3 


Gandhiji’s non-violence was essentially an instrument of redress, 
Peace with the opponent was sought never at the cost of justice but 
for the vindication of justice. It was its effectiveness in this regard that 
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gave to his non-violence its revolutionary and dynamic character. 
This aspect of it came more and more to the fore as his venture in 
Noakhali progressed. 

Early on the morning of the 24th November, Sarat Chandra Bose, 
the well-known Bengal Congress leader, with a number of friends 
from Calcutta, had a two-hour talk with Gandhiji at Srirampur in 
regard to the Government’s peace proposals. Sarat Bose said that he 
had met the Chief Minister in Calcutta and suggested to him that 
they should proceed to Noakhali and jointly work for some time to 
restore confidence among the members of the minority community 
there before effective Peace Committees could be formed, but to no 
effect. The Ministers had been talking a lot but had given no tangible 
indication of a real change of heart. Gandhiji agreed that the leaders 
had sunk to the lowest level but not the common people. Their heart 
was still sound. “Even in this village I have noticed some response,” 
he added. “But, of course, I do not build upon it.” 

Gandhiji’s visitors asked him whether after all that he had heard 
and seen in East Bengal, he would still say that it was time for peace 
or whether the time had not come to prepare for war. Were the Muslims 
sincere about Peace Committees ? “Tell us in one word whether it is 
to be Peace Committees or War Committees?” Without a moment’s 
hesitation, Gandhiji replied: “We must work for peace. If peace fails, 
war might result. . . . But peace must always be with honour.” 

If the people had the requisite courage, Gandhiji proceeded, they 
would, of course, return to their original homes without any safeguard, 
depending upon none but God and their own strength of spirit for 
their protection. The goonda element would then feel the change 
in the atmosphere and behave. “I know what I am saying. I come 
from Kathiawad, a Province notorious for its bandits. I know even they 
are not beyond redemption.” But it would be mere wishful thinking 
to believe that the people in Noakhali had developed that courage. 
“In the present case, therefore,” he concluded, “I would say that 
peace must also mean reasonable security for life and property. 
On these conditions alone can the refugees be asked to return.” 

One of the Calcutta friends complained that the police were not 
playing fair. He had said before, Gandhiji told him, that reliance on 
the British and British-trained military and police was incompatible 
with independence; he would now go a step further, and say that it 
was incompatible with democracy, too. “In a democracy, if you set 
up a hooligan as the head of the Government, you lie in the bed you 
have made. The only remedy is to educate and convert the electorate 
by Salyagraha if necessary. We should be consistent all along. 
If democracy is good in Bihar, it ought to be good in Bengal, too. 

I must, therefore, go to the popular, elected Ministers, for they are 
my Ministers. If they fail, public opinion must be created to re- 
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place them. That is democracy.” But whether it was Bihar or Bengal, 
people had to learn the art of self-defence — violent or non-violent. 
Reliance on the military and the police must go in any case. U would 
degrade them. 

Another interviewer asked why the Interim Government at the 
Centre could not intervene in the case of Bengal as it had done in 
Bihar? Conversely, if the Interim Government could not interfere 
in one Province on the ground of Provincial autonomy, how could it 
do so in another as Pandit Nehru and Dr. Rajendra Prasad had done? 

Ganclhiji replied that besides being the Vice-President of the 
Interim Government, Pandit Nehru was a distinguished Congress 
leader also. As the Vice-President of the CenLral Cabinet, he could 
act only within the four corners of the constitution. That did not 
permit interference with Provincial autonomy of Bengal, where a 
League Government was in power. But in Bihar, Pandit Nehru 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad had status and responsibility as Congressmen, 
since the Government in Bihar was a Congress Government. Pandit 
Nehru and Dr. Rajendra Prasad had acted in Bihar in their capacity 
as Congressmen. 

Could not Bihar be controlled by non-violence? asked the persist¬ 
ent questioner. Why did the Congress Ministers resort to the free use 
of military there? 

Certainly, replied Ganclhiji, it should have been possible to con¬ 
trol Bihar by non-violence. But in Bihar the pitch had been queered 
by the lesson in organised violence she had had in the past, particular¬ 
ly since August, 1942. “I know Lhe merits of the 1942 struggle. The 
people were not cowed clown by the Government’s leonine violence. 
But all the same, we cannot afford to shut our eyes to our mistakes. 
We have to learn to do better or else pay the penalty.” 

The question was next put to him whether by taking up an un¬ 
bending attitude on conversion, he was not identifying himself with 
one pardcular community. How could his stand in this respect 
be squared with his claim that he regarded all religions as equal? 
Gandhiji replied that personally he did not mind what religion a 
person chose to profess. He had nothing to say against conversion, 
when there was a spontaneous urge from within. But such conversion 
could not in its very nature be on a mass scale and never for saving 
one’s life or property, or for temporal gain. What had happened in 
Moakhali was a travesty and negation of all religion. 

Finally, the questioner referred to the widespread feeling in Bengal 
that the Province was being “sacrificed” for the sake of the freedom of 
India. Gandhiji replied that that was a topsy-turvy way of looking 
at things. Bengal had always been in the van of the freedom struggle. 
"Bengal is in the forefront today because Bengal is Bengal. It is her 
proud privilege,” II was Bengal that had produced Bankim Chandra 
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and Tagore as well as the Chittagong armoury raid heroes, however 
misguided the latter’s action appeared in his eyes. Bengal had now to 
show a higher type of courage, “If Bengal in this juncture plays the 
game, it will save India. That is why leaving all my old loves, I have 
today become a Bengali. I have seen enough of ravages in Noakhali 
to make me weep my eyes out but I am not going to shed a tear for 
what has happened. We have a long way yet to go.” 

During the morning walk, in which Sarat Bose joined, Gandhiji 
remarked that he was beginning to feel that even if Muslim workers 
were not forthcoming for his peace mission, Hindus alone might do. 
A handful of such workers, if they were worthy of their salt, could 
turn the tide. The only condition was that the local Hindus should 
play the game. The least that he expected of them was that they 
should eradicate the curse of untouchability root-and-branch from 
their midst. Otherwise they would never come into their own. 

4 * * % 

Not a small part of Gandhiji’s effort in Noakhali was spent in 
bringing home to the Hindu leaders the fallacy of their demand for 
concentrating the minority community in homogeneous blocks or 
pockets in East Bengal and for planned migration. The question was 
discussed at length when a deputation headed by N. G. Chatterjee, 
the President of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, came to see Gandhi- 
ji a few days later on the 5th December. Gandhiji showed to them 
that the sense of security which was thus sought to be created would 
be illusory since a concentration could always be overwhelmed by 
superior numbers. It was an unworkable proposition. The Bengal 
Government would not permit it. “Put yourself in Suhrawardy’s 
place. Imagine for the moment that he is bent on mischief. Would 
he allow it, if he could help it? It would mean you want to give 
battle. He must prevent it at any cost. The Muslim mind in Noakhali 
would not tolerate it. It would mean a perpetuation of the conflict.” 
At best it would mean that the country would be permanently divid¬ 
ed up into hostile sections enjoying a sort of an armed truce. “Whether 
they are many or few, the Hindus of East Bengal have to learn the 
art of being brave. They should be able to live even in a minority of 
one, otherwise there is no hope for them in East Bengal. They must 
never feel... helpless. . . . Courage does not depend upon numbers .” 

“What if the Muslims do not play the game?” 

"The Hindus must then be prepared to die but not turn cowards. 
This is the only solution that is feasible.” 

We are familiar with the device which the artists sometimes employ 
lo bring out hidden flaws in a picture by viewing it upside down, 
Gandhiji used that device to bring home the fallacy of the proposition 
for creating Hindu pockets in Noakhali to the Hindu Mahasabha 
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friends, by taking up its reverse. If it was good for Bengal it ought 
to hold good in Bihar, too. On the contrary if it could not be extended 
to Bihar, it could not be in the best interests of the Hindus of Noa- 
khali either. “Suppose, the Muslims of Bihar wanted to create Muslim 
colony in Bihar: it would be looked upon by the Hindu population 
of Bihar as a potential menace. No matter what the Hindus might say, 

I know the authorities would not be. able to guarantee the safety of 
the Muslim minority. By the same token, the creation of pockets 
can bode no good to the Hindus of East Bengal. The. Bengal Govern¬ 
ment would oppose it because it would amount to an admission that 
the minority community could not be protected unless it lived on its 
own strength, on fighting terms with the rest. A Government that 
made such an admission would stand self-condemned.” Besides, by 
putting forth that demand they would practically be conceding the 
logic of the Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan. For what was 
Pakistan but a glorified “pocket”? If migration had to take place it 
must be systematic and complete. The logical ultimate of I heir pro¬ 
position would be exchange of populations. That would make their 
last state worse than the first. It was not therefore to be thought of 
so long as there was any hope of cooperation. 

The wisdom of Gandhiji’s decision was vindicated before long. 
The sinister implications of setting up Muslim “pockets” which some 
protagonists of the “two-nation” theory were planning in Bihar will be 
found discussed in the fifth part of this volume. (See Chapter XXVII). 

N. G. Chatlerjec remarked that so far no-one seemed to have taken 
to Gandhiji’s advice. Gandhiji replied that if even one person stayed 
and died with non-violent courage, the one would become many. The 
Hindu Mahasabha leader thereupon rejoined that Gandhiji’s scheme 
was beyond the common man’s capacity. Gandhiji replied that it was 
precisely because there was no other way of saving Hinduism in 
East Bengal that he pressed for his solution. 

Gandhiji’s interviewers thanked him for his kindness. Gandhiji 
replied that it was no kindness at all. If it was kindness, the kindness 
was to himself. "My own doctrine was failing. I could not bear that. 

I do not want to die a failure.” 

“But I may,” he added after a pause. 

After the Hindu leaders had left, Gandhiji remarked that it was 
possible that he would have to slay many years in Noakhali, unless 
of course they killed him. He was ready for that, too, but Ire believed 
they did not want his death. For they knew, in their heart of hearts, 
that he was the friend of the Muslims. If the Hindus and Muslims 
could not live side by side in brotherly love in Noakhali, he further 
explained to a group of friends who saw him on the last day of the 
month at Srirampur, they Would not be able to clo so over the whole 
of India, and Pakistan would be the inevitable result. “India will be 
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divided, and if India is divided she will be lost for ever. Therefore, I 
say that if India is to remain undivided, Hindus and Muslims must 
live together in brotherly love, not in hostile camps organised either 
for defensive action or retaliation. I am, therefore, opposed to the 
policy of segregation in pockets. There is only one way of solving the 
problem and that is by non-violence. I know, today mine is a cry in 
the wilderness. But I repeat that there is no salvation for India except 
through the way of truth, non-violence, courage and love. To demon¬ 
strate the efficacy of that way I have come here. If Noakhali is lost 
India is lost.” 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE SLOW LEAVEN 


The cause of Noakhali evoked universal sympathy. People all over 
India were eager to help with money and material. The Ahmadi- 
ya sect of Muslims from the Punjab sent a donation of rupees five 
thousand. In his letter forwarding the amount, the Secretary ol the 
Association wrote to Gandhiji: “I have to mention in this connection 
that Islam, as a principle, stands for the assistance and emancipation 
of all the distressed and down-trodden, irrespective of class or creed 
and we ... consider it our sacred duty to rcndei every possible help 
and cooperation for the relief of the distressed, whosoever they maybe,” 
Another cheque for Rs. 650 with two hundred pahs of conch 
bangles ancl a pound of vermilion for distribution among Hindu , 
women, who had suffered during tire disturbances, came from Assam. 
The donors included eleven Muslims and a European. 

Gandhiji’s problem was twofold. There was a danger that the 
dot-affected refugees might develop a mentality of dependence on 
public charity. This had to be guarded against. At the same time, it 
was necessary to guard against the danger of the authorities slipping 
into slackness and easy-going complacency if the public took up the 
burden of looking after the needs of those in distress. The continued 
existence of the refugee camps was a headache to the authorities, apart 
from the stigma it carried. But instead of taking energetic measures to 
create conditions of security and providing facilities for rehabilitation, 
to induce displaced persons to return to their homes, as they ought to 
have done, the authorities tried to squeeze them out by threatening 
to stop distribution of free rations in the camps. Gandhiji felt that 
was wrong. So long as an atmosphere of security was not created in 
the villages, arrangements for free Government relief should continue. 

The case of public charitable institutions stood on a different 
footing. It was for them, Gandhiji told them, plainly to tell people 
that whether they were poor or rich, they should consider it beneath 
their dignity to accept doles from the Government or anybody else. 
Those who had lost their all had a claim upon the State ancl the 
State should provide them with vital necessaries of life such as food, 
clothing, shelter and medical assistance. But they would be robbing 
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society if they accepted these without each healthy man, woman or 
child labouring to the extent of his or her capacity. They should ask 
the Government to provide them with such work as they were capable 
of doing. If people shed their aversion to labour and adapted them¬ 
selves to unexpected changes of fortune, it would take them a long 
way towards the acquisition of that fearlessness which was an essential 
condition of the survival of the minority community in East Bengal. 

There were about 30 relief organisations and half a dozen medical 
missions operating in Noakhali, besides about 20 centres working under 
Oandhiji’s one-village-one-worker plan. Gandhiji’s standing instruc¬ 
tions to one and all were that they must keep truth and non-violence 
always in the forefront. All their activities must be huna fide , open and 
above-board. There must be nothing secret, nothing calculated to 
make the members of the majority community feel nervous or to give 
the authorities a legitimate cause for suspicion. When a medical 
mission proposed to carry on rescue and relief work in the course of 
its medical work, he put his foot down upon it saying that would be 
sailing under false colours. Similarly, he vetoed the plan of a woman 
worker to introduce physical training and drill amongst the women 
and girls under her charge, though he was not opposed to physical 
training and drill for women as such. Another worker asked him 
whether the use of “organisation” for “defensive purpose” was permiss¬ 
ible. He scribbled in reply: “Difference between defensive and 
aggressive is wholly unconvincing and meaningless. You cannot blow 
hot and cold. You can have either hate or love.” 

There were numerous requests from individuals and organisations 
from all parts of India to be permitted to come and work under his 
guidance in Noakhali. The keystone of his plan being exhibition of 
personal courage that comes from a living faith in God, he argued, 
large numbers were not only unnecessary; they could even be. in¬ 
imical to success. Therefore, he dissuaded all of them from coming to 
Noakhali. The only exception he made was in the case of a party of 
Indian National Alrmy people. Sardar Patel, ever vigilant, had been 
watching with growing uneasiness the situation that was developing 
in Noakhali. Perhaps he felt concerned about Gandhiji’s personal 
safety, too. When, therefore, the leader of an I.N.A. group, Sardar 
Niranjan Singh Gill, approached him with an offer to proceed with 
a party of his men to Noakhali to serve under Gandhiji, he welcomed 
it. The presence of brave, unarmed Sikhs in the midst of riot-stricken 
Hindu masses might infuse non-violent courage among them. The 
I.N.A. had built up a fine tradition of bravery and patriotism under 
the leadership of Netaji Subhas Bose. They had banished communal- 
ism wholly from their midst whilst they were under colours, “We had 
worked in the Indian National Army,” ran one of their manifestos, 
“and we are happy to be able to say that we had forgotten all 
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distinctions of caste, creed or Province. It was Jai Hin,l for all of us. 
The memory of those days still persists.” Before their final surrender, 
Nelaji had told them by way of parting advice that on their return to 
India, they would have to convert themselves into soldiers of non¬ 
violence and take their orders from Gandhiji. 

Ganclhiji accepted the services of the I.N.A. group on condition 
that they should first obtain permission in wiithn' from Shahccd 
Suhrawardy, the Chief Minister, to work in Noakhali. The Chief 
Minister was at first reluctant. It was very difficult for him to permit 
I.N.A. people to work in Noakhali, he said to Col. Jiwau Singh who 
met him in this connection, as he was already being criticised by the 
Muslims for allowing people Horn outside to work in Bengal. He read 
out a letter written to him by some Muslim members of the Legislative 
Assembly from Tipperah and Noakhali accusing Gandhiji of pro¬ 
longing his stay in Noakhali for a political purpose. He owed his posi¬ 
tion, the Chief Minister went on to say, to the support of the Muslim 
League members of the Assembly. It was they who kept him in 
power. How could he go against their wishes? Why did not the 
I.N.A. men go and work in Bihar amongst the Muslim .sufferers? 
After some discussion, however, he gave his consent to their plan of 
work. The Muslim League policy at that time was to woo the Sikhs 
in order to bring them into their “grouping” plan. A “Muslim none” 
in the north-west according to the conception of the Muslim League 
or the Cabinet Mission’s plan of iGih May, 194.6, could not be 
formed and the paitition of the Punjab would be inevitable if the 
Sikhs of the Punjab kept out of the Section in the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, and the Chief Minister did not want to antagonise them un¬ 
necessarily. 

The leader of the LN.A, group had asked for provision to be 
made for 1,000 persons. Gandhiji trimmed it down to 100. Their actual 
number never exceeded 50. The group included a Muslim from East 
Bengal, a Muslim from the Punjab and a non-Sikh from South India. 
Ultimately, the bulk of the LN.A. men were sent back. A small batch 
under Col. Jiwan Singh continued to be in-charge of Gandhiji’s 
camp at Srirampur and during his village to village journey on foot. 
Even they were sent back when Gandhiji proceeded to Bihar in March, 
194.7, leaving Jiwan Singh alone to work in Noakhali with other 
members of his own party. 

It was Gandhiji’s expectation that since these people had volunt¬ 
arily discarded the use of arms after proving their mettle on the battle¬ 
field, they would be able to set an example of the non-violence of the 
strong with exceptional advantage. The Sarclar was ready to provide 
the necessary finances for their upkeep either out of Congress funds 
or some other source but Gandhiji insisted that for their financial 
support, the LN.A. group should depend not upon Congress funds 
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or private sources, including funds at his disposal, but upon open public 
support by both Hindus and Muslims. The power of non-violence could 
not be built on money-power but the faith and confidence of all the 
communities, including the one from which the aggressors came, 
Even a suspicion of financial assistance from the Congress would be 
fatal to his plan. They must be like Ctesar’s wife — above suspicion. 

To make assurance doubly sure, he wrote to the Chief Minister 
that the I.N.A. people could be with him only as the accepted 
friends of both Hindus and Muslims. He could not entertain them on 
any other terms. The Chief Minister should, therefore, if he really 
approved of their activity, subscribe, even if it were one rupee, as a 
token of his approval, to the I.N.A. men’s appeal for funds. To Sardar 
Patel he wrote: 

My conviction is hardening every day as a result of experi¬ 
ence that an edifice built upon money tumbles down like a house 
of cards. Cease to put your faith in money therefore. It is essen¬ 
tial that there should not be the slightest deviation from what he 
(Sardar Gill) has agreed to with me. I am firmly resolved to get 
out of this whole business the moment I discover that there is 
the slightest tinge of impurity in it. It is a very delicate task 
I am engaged in. It may be the biggest in my life. 1 

A few days later, he again wrote to the Sardar: “By making 
money our god, we dethrone God,” 2 

# * % 

Slowly and steadily the leaven worked. By the end of his six 
weeks’ stay at Srirampur, Gandhiji had won many hearts. Groups of 
Muslim men, women and children collected in front of their huts 
with presents of fruit to greet him when he went out for his morning 
and evening walks. There was an instinctive recognition that he was 
of them, united to them with bonds of common humanity that trans¬ 
cends all barriers of caste and creed. And the transformation was not 
confined to Muslims alone. The Hindus, too, began to revive under the 
message of love. Shortly before the prayer on the 4th December, 
a procession of about 600 Hindu men, women and children arrived 
from the neighbouring villages after walking a distance of six miles 
singing the namasamkirtan to the accompaniment of khol and kartala. 
It was a spectacle to delight and uplift any heart but it set Gandhiji 
thinking whether the chanting really came from their hearts or only 
from their throats. “A parrot also can repeat what it has learnt from 
its master. There is hardly any virtue when we sing the praise of God, 
living in safely. It becomes real only when it comes to us in the midst 
of danger and distress.” 3 

"Gandhiji’s continued presence in Noakhali is resulting in a slow 
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but. steady restoration of confidence among the affected people,” 
reported a newsman to his paper in ihc third week of December. 
“Evacuees are now returning to their homes.” 4 “'Hie Mahatma’s 
method of solving the communal problem has been found to 
be a super-method,” reported another witness. “It may take time 
to yield its fullest results; it does always when it is an appeal to the 
soul but it is always a surer and more lasting method, ... It is not 
a peace dictated from above but worked up from within.” 5 

Illustrative of the change were two letters from Rajaji, On the 
19th November, on Lhe eve of Gandhiji’s departure to Srirampur, 
in a letter to me he wrote: “When is Bapu coming hack? What is 
the good of remaining there so long ? . . . All the good that can result 
has already resulted. .. . What is the good of under-feeding? It. is 
dangerous.” Two weeks later, he wrote to Gandhiji: 

I have been silently watching and reading the reports that 
appear about your work there. There is not much in the news¬ 
paper reports but one can read a loL between the lines if one 
thinks it out with some imagination. 1 agree wi(h you that the 
work you arc on is great in every way and all else must give 
way. I have been thinking it over for some days past. My note 
to you was wrong. You arc now — I think for the first time in 
some respects — putting into the field positive Ahimsa. And you 
will win. And it will be most valuable. ... I expect your new 
experience will unfold altogether new lines of thought and action 
and you will come back richer. God willing our problems may 
be solved. My love and fullest confidence. 6 

To Gandhiji, however, the “petty done” was only a symbol 
and reminder of the “undone, vast”. When about the, close of his 
sojourn at Srirampur, someone asked him what had been the effect 
of his stay in their midst, his reply was that there was nothing tangi¬ 
ble he could show “but then non-violence often works in unseen ways.” 

Long after Gandhiji had left Noakhali, a poor old Muslim one day 
accosted Satish Chandra Das Gupta on his morning walk and asked 
him when “Gandhi Baba” would be returning to Noakhali. “Well, 
well, he will come some time,” replied Satish Babu. “But when?” 
persisted this Muslim inquirer, and then added with a sigh: 
“If he were here, he at least would have cared for us. Who else is 
there to feel for our woes!” 


2 

In spite of his anxiety to be left by himself Gandhiji could not be 
quite alone. His little cottage in that rather inaccessible place where, 
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in spite of numerous signboards put up by the I.N.A. volunteers, 
visitors often lost their way in the thick jungle — I at least did over a 
dozen times! — became like a magnet not only to the inhabitants 
of the surrounding area but also to people from the remotest corners 
of India and even outside. A contingent of Press reporters had accompa¬ 
nied him from Calcutta. Some of them followed him to Srirampur. 
Gandhiji did not like publicity but he could not prevent them from 
following him. All he could do was to make stringent regulations to 
keep down their numbers. He gave strict instructions that they were 
not to quarter themselves upon his hosts or even upon the people of 
the village, but to make their own arrangements. This they did. 
Later when his stenographer had to leave him, two of them — Sailen 
of U.P.I. and Rangaswamy of The Hindu — took over his typing 
as a labour of love. 

Among those who sought him out at Srirampur towards the 
close of his stay was M. Raymond Cartier, a French journalist on 
his way to Indo-Cliina. Gandhiji had read French as his second 
language for his London matriculation and was not a little proud of 
his having gone through the whole of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables in 
the original. He greeted his French visitor with a familiar Comment 
allez nous? — “Flow do you do?” — and then added with loud laugh¬ 
ter that he had exhausted his entire stock of French! 

M. Cartier asked him what he thought of the situation in Europe. 
Gandhiji replied that he felt very unhappy about it. Politicians were 
talking peace but were preparing for war. The evil consequences of 
the last war had obviously not disillusioned them. When the last war 
began, he had said that unless humanity changed its method of settl¬ 
ing international disputes, European civilisation was doomed. He 
recalled in that connection the open letters he had addressed to Hitler, 
to the English people and to the Japanese. The vengeance that was 
being wreaked on the vanquished nations was diabolical. “If this 
dependence on violence continues, the world will destroy itself.” 

“But we are children of violence ” interposed M. Cartier. 

“The children of violence will commit suicide and perish unless 
they turn away from violence,” answered Gandhiji. 

The remedy certainly lay in education of a new type for a new world 
but not of the type that Hitler and Mussolini gave. “They only perfec¬ 
ted what America and England had done to further the ends of war. 
That type of education won’t do for the purpose of eradicating war.” 

M. Cartier next asked, how France could have at all survived if 
it had not defended itself against the Nazi hordes. Gandhiji replied 
that for that matter even the Maginot Line had not availed them 
much. Hitler had reduced it to nothingness. M. Cartier said that the 
fault lay not in the principle; it was a technical flaw in the Maginot 
Line to which military strategists attributed its collapse. 
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“May be,” rejoined Gandhiji, “but, beyond that there is a deep¬ 
er flaw which is fundamental to the whole philosophy of the Maginot 
Line. Unless you can belter Hitler in violence, you cannot gain victory. 
But the moment you do that, it is Hitlerism that wins and the whole 
plan of eradicating violence by superior violence is reduced to futility. 
It is by non-violence alone that you can vanquish Hitlerism or any 
other species of violence. If I were a Parisian and the Germans invaded 
my city, I would stir up the Parisians, so that they would lay down 
their lives to the last man in the defence of their city, not as they 
did in the last war, but by showing that higher type of courage which 
the conquest of violence by non-violence calls for. Thai is what I am 
trying to evolve in Noakhali. Plow far I shall succeed I do not know.” 

On Christmas day, a Christian friend brought Gandhiji a Christ¬ 
mas present from a woman member of the Friends Service Unit. It was 
a soldier’s kit, containing cigarettes, socks, playing-cards, some note- 
paper, towels, soap, and so on! It provided Gandhiji with a light 
interlude. The cigarettes were kept for Pandit Nehru who was expect¬ 
ed to arrive in a couple of days; other articles were appropriately sent 
as “love-tokens” to other members of the party in different camps. 

Gandhiji’s rigorous self-discipline never made him intolerant of 
others who could not follow him in that respect. He was never cen¬ 
sorious or inquisitorial in his outlook. His searching eye. took note of 
everything but never judged. He gave those who held him in affection 
his cooperation if they needed it in attaining self-discipline but did 
not interfere with their lives. For instance, he did not take tea or coffee 
himself on ground of self-discipline and also as he held that they 
were harmful to health. He had written strongly against both, but 
he had them served to those who could not do without them. On one 
occasion, during a railway journey, he himself went out and fetched 
a tray of tea from the railway tea-stall for his companions while they 
were still sleeping. The aim always was to wean the person concerned 
from his weakness. But there was no compulsion except that of love 
which is all the more compelling because it is neither harsh nor 
coercive. It redeems. When a person feels he is being judged, he is 
put on the defensive. Gandhiji never let this happen. 

Some members of the old Anusilan Party, a terrorist organisation, 
came to interview him later in the day. They wanted to place their 
services at his disposal. One of them, Trailokya Ghakravarty, known as 
Maharaj, told Gandhiji that they did not know how to find an antidote 
to the terrible fear, which seemed to hold the people in its grip, by the 
method to which they had been accustomed all their lives, They felt, 
therefore, that it was now Gandhiji’s era and not their own, which 
had been only its precursor. 

Another visitor asked Gandhiji how self-protection could be 
organised among the Hindus, so as to be effective without aggravating 
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the Muslim sentiment against the Hindus. Gandhiji answered that 
any organisation along violent lines would only result in a race for 
armaments on a small scale between the two communities. That 
would be disastrous for India in the end. Bengal had tried the 
method of violence but it had failed to affect the common people. 
On the other hand, the non-violence of the past 25 years, which the 
Congress under him had practised, however lame, had succeeded in 
raising the nroiale of the people as a whole. Organisation along non¬ 
violent lines, therefore, was the only mrlhod which he could recomm¬ 
end. 

He followed it up at the evening prayer by a discourse on charity 
by explaining to the congregation the celebrated verses from St. Paul 
(Corinthians 1,13) in which the Apostle tells the Corinthians that 
while all the gifts of heaven, i,e., the power of speech, the power of 
prophecy, the gill of healing, etc., arc to be prized, he can show them 
a way which is better than any other since it. is available to all, namely, 
the way of charity or love. All cannot be Apostles, Prophets or 
Teachers but all can exhibit in their lives the power oflove: 

I may speak with every tongue that men and angels use; 
yet, if I lack charity, I am no better than echoing bronze, or the 
clash of cymbals. I may have powers of prophecy, no secret 
hidden from me, no knowledge loo deep for me; I may have 
utter faith, so that I can move mountains; yet if I lack charity, 
I count for nothing. I may give away all that I have, to feed the 
poor; 1 may give myself up to be burnt at the stake; if I lack 
charity, it goes for nothing. Charity is patient, is kind; charity 
feels no envy; charity is never perverse or proud, never insolent; 
does not claim its rights, cannot be provoked, docs not brood 
over an injury; takes no pleasure in wrongdoing, but rejoices at 
the victory of truth; sustains, believes, hopes, endures, to the last. 
The time will come when we shall outgrow prophecy, when speak¬ 
ing with tongues will come to an cad, when knowledge will be swept 
away; we shall never have finished with charily. Our knowledge, 
our prophecy, arc only glimpses of the truth; and these glimpses 
will be swept away when the time of fulfilment comes. (Just so, 
when [ was a child, I talked like a child, I had the intelligence, 
the thoughts of a child; since I became a man, I have outgrown 
childish ways.) At present, we are looking at a confused reflection 
in a mirror; then, we shall see face to face; now, I have only 
glimpses of knowledge; then, I shall recognise God as He has 
recognised me. Meanwhile, faith, hope and charity persist, all 
three; but the greatest of them all is charity. 

A heavy mail-bag next day brought amoug Christmas presents a 
copy of a beautiful edition of the Bible. Gandhiji’s countenance beamed 
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as he received it and for some time lie fondly turned over its pages 
with reverential regard. Shortly afterwards, the Secretary of the Ram- 
gunj Peace Committee arrived. He brought a report that the rice 
that was being distributed to the refugees was extremely bad. Gandhi- 
ji got a sample, that had been brought to him, examined. Upon being 
cooked it was found to be uneatable. Another sample that had at 
the same time been sent to the Superintendent of the hospital at 
Ramgunj was likewise found to be “quite unfit for human consump¬ 
tion”. Ganclhiji’s advice was that if all the rice supplied was of that 
character, they should refuse to accept it. But before this was done the 
refugees should approach the authorities, try to understand their 
difficulty and ask for a supply of good rice. This was the only 
attitude compatible with non-violence. If the Government failed to 
supply eatable rice to the full extent of their ration, they should accept 
whatever was available, if it was just enough to keep body and soul 
together, and give the Government a fortnight’s respite to improve 
matters. If even after that things did not improve, there would 
be a case for total refusal of rations. But the time for it was not yet. 

3 


The Indian Medical Association had started a medical relief 
centre at Madhupur, a village a mile and a half from Srirampur. 
Gandhiji was invited to hold a prayer meeting there on the occasion 
of tire opening of the indoor hospital. Gandhiji accepted the invitation 
and utilised the opportunity to present to them his philosophy of 
nature-cure. He told them that his experience, as the years rolled by, 
had been that there was no greater healer than God. It was only when 
man departed from the laws of nature that he suffered from diseases of 
body and mind. It was usual for the medical profession to pay heed 
to the body to the neglect of the mind and spirit. The result was bad. 
The health of all the three should be their concern. In Noakhali, 
the chief malady was fear; a craven feeling' which not only benu¬ 
mbed people’s senses but also inhibited every attempt to restore con¬ 
ditions of healthy normal living. They should make it their job to pro¬ 
vide an antidote for this fear by displaying in their own person and 
cultivating in others the non-violent type of courage which comes from 
an abiding faith in God, instead of making a god of their physical 
body. 

He had heard that Muslim villagers would not go to Hindu 
doctors. He told the local Muslims that it was wrong. The medical 
profession knew no distinction between man and man. He advised the 
doctors, who were working in Noakhali, not to depend on foreign 
drugs. The countryside was teeming with potent medical herbs. 
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Ayurvedic and Unani physicians made wide use of them. Should doctors 
with Western learning not make use of cheap remedies likewise ? As 
an illustration, he mentioned Sir P. C. Ray, the founder of the cele¬ 
brated Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, who did not him¬ 
self use many of the products turned out by the Works, which was his 
child. When asked about it, he sardonically replied that those products 
were meant for “educated fools”; he had no mind to add to their 
number by himself going in for them! 

About a hundred workers from villages round about Srirampur 
came to consult Gandhiji on the 13th December. They wanted to 
organise themselves into a Rakshi Dal — Protection League. The name 
Rakshi Dal did not appeal to Gandhiji. Who could pretend to be the 
“protector” of another? Each one had to learn the. art of self-protection 
whether it was a child of ten, a young girl, or a grown-up man. If they 
felt they could protect themselves and others by means of violence 
alone, they should learn the art of warfare and the use of arms. But 
in such an enterprise lie could give them little aid. Not only that, it 
had been his uniform experience that those who set out to protect 
others with the sword ended by turning oppressors themselves. Under 
his plan, not many men were needed in a village for the protection 
of the few against many. One or two could be enough. If they laid 
down their lives in the performance of their duty without flinching 
and without anger in their hearts, their example would probably 
inspire others to exhibit non-violent courage likewise, so that they 
would either be able to melt the hearts of their oppressors or die in the 
act of defending their self-respect and honour in a non-violent way. 
He, therefore, advised the workers to turn themselves into senates or 
servants rather than “protectors”. 

An interesting suggestion was made by a local Congress worker 
in connection with the repatriation of refugees to their villages, viz., 
that in order to restore self-confidence and strength to them, 
instead of living separately in their respective homes, they should 
live together, mess together, work together in one or two selected 
badis in their respective villages and collectively cultivate their fields 
and harvest and enjoy their crop collectively. To that end, Gandhiji 
should issue an appeal inviting refugees scattered in different parts 
of the country to return to their villages and young men to enrol 
themselves as volunteers to reside with the refugees. Gandhiji replied 
that the suggestion was good if it could be worked. But he was afraid 
it was unrealistic. “If they (the refugees) had the required spirit of 
cooperation, it would be possible. But it is a plant of slow growth 
and personal courage, does not come even from cooperation. It comes when 
it does come, because it is a virtue which is its own reward. Therefore, 
the principle that there should be volunteers who would go to 
each one of the affected villages is perfectly sound. You may have 
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noticed that I have been giving effect to it myself and I have made 
a beginning. Those who came with me from Sevagram are following 
suit. Whether they will prove themselves worthy of the great, trust 
reposed in them remains to be seen. That may be said even about my¬ 
self. Only I am not following anybody but am the originator, so far 
as I am concerned, of the idea. Therefore, if you have any such volun- 
teeis in view with the requisite qualifications, please send me their 
names and addiesses.” 7 

He did not want to make a public appeal, he explained, because 
the right quality of men and women would not come in answer to an 
advertisement. “They have to be persons of sterling worth and equally 
high courage . . . full of Ahimsa, i.c., respect for the Muslims. It would 
be a pity if these volunteers started with distrust. Real courage is based 
on trust which is the surest foundation for it.” 

Besides, if he allowed volunteers, who might be attracted by the 
glamour of his presence to inundate Noakhali, it would create unhealthy 
excitement and cause the authorities and the local Muslims unnecessary 
trepidation. To make an individual act non-violently he has to be put 
absolutely at his ease first. Meticulously correct conduct on their part 
would put the local Muslims and the Bengal Government on their 
honour. “I am watching what the Government are doing,” he 
concluded. “People cannot be compelled to return to their villages. It 
would be a disastrous experiment in my opinion.” 

On the last day of the dying year, two friends placed before 
Gandhiji a dilemma which faced them and the affected community 
in Noakhali everywhere. The Muslims said, they were willing to re¬ 
ceive the refugees back in their villages provided they withdrew the 
criminal cases arising out of the disturbances. The Hindu refugees were 
afraid that unless they agreed to drop the cases they would not be 
allowed to live in peace. To proceed with the cases would be to invite 
trouble. What were the workers and the riot-affected people to do? 
Gandhiji told the workers that there were only two alternatives before 
those who had committed the crimes. They could admit the crimes and 
justify their conduct on the ground that whatever they had done was 
under advice, solely for the establishment of Pakistan without any 
personal motive and face the consequences. Or, they should repent 
and submit to the penalty of law by way of expiation. But to suggest 
that the cases should be dropped by way of “compromise” to facili¬ 
tate the restoration of good relations between the two communities 
had no meaning. To confess one’s misdeeds merely in order to escape 
the penalty was no confession. There was no repentance in it. If they 
were really repentant they should face the punishment courageously. 
“I know, if the cases are proceeded with, you will be up against trouble. 
There may be a recrudescence of arson and murder, and at the trial 
the culprits may after all be acquitted. It might even lead to vendetta. 
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But workers must be prepared to Face all that. There should be no 
compromise out of fear. Their task was to make the villagers brave 
and courageous, not to make cowards of them. “They may not be 
able to protect their lives but they can teach them by laying down 
their own non-violcntly, how to protect their honour and religion. 
The people may then kill and get killed, if they cannot defend them¬ 
selves in a non-violent way. The workers will have done their part. 15 

“Don’t you think that the dictates of non-violence and friend¬ 
ship demand withdrawal or dropping of cases against the Muslims?” 
he was asked by some Muslims. 

He did not know, replied Gandhiji, if there, was much non-viol¬ 
ence in the air. But even non-violent conduct could not arrest the 
course of law. hi any cam the non-violmt conduct on the part of ike frighten¬ 
ed and injured party could not operate until the culprits declared themselves 
and were penitent. The fact, however, was that not only was there no 
penitence on the part of the culprits, but they were absconding. They 
could not be let off. At the same time he was for severe punishment 
of those who might be proved to have manufactured false complaints. 

Some time afterwards, Muslims in the area where I was stationed 
complained that they were not invited to inter-caste dinners which 
wc were organising for the removal of untoucliability. Their argument 
was that untoucliability could not be given up in relation to Harijans 
and retained in respect of Muslims. Academically, their argument 
was flawless. But I felt I had better consult Gandhiji about it. His 
reply showed how wide-awake and alert a Satyagrahi has to be in handl¬ 
ing the living law of Satvagraha and whal scientific precision is re¬ 
quired in its correct application. He had told us time and again that 
the Hindu-Muslim question had its root in untoucliability and he had 
uncompromisingly denounced touch-me-notism in Hinduism. In his 
Ashram, Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Harijans all dined together 
in the common kitchen without any distinction. But he explained that 
this was not the occasion for Muslims to put forth such a demand and for " 
the oppressed Hindus to concede it. It was only the other day that the 
Muslims had forcibly converted them and made them dine with them 
and take forbidden food under duress. The victims must first learn to 
be courageous before they could be magnanimous. It was not tolera¬ 
tion but cowardice to concede out of fear anything backed by an 
actual or potential threat. 

At another place the Press party that had come to cover Gandhiji’s 
mission in Noakhali, had arranged a common dinner for Hindus and 
Muslims in their camp. Some of the rehabilitated refugees felt panicky 
and said that if they agreed to dine with the Muslims, the Muslims 
might next ask that they should recite the ICalima and even give 
their daughters in marriage to them. Gandhiji tried to explain to 
them that the age-old toueh-me-notism among the Hindus in regard 
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to eating and drinking was an outmoded custom. It could not he 
continued indefinitely and it was high time that they discarded it. 
But he recognised that their fear was not groundless. He would not, 
therefore, he said, lay down the rule for them but leave them to 
decide for themselves as they felt prompted. The common dinner in 
consequence was not held on the poor man’s premises, where the Press 
party had camped, but at the place where Gandhiji was staying and 
where the morale of the people stood high as a result of his presence. 
Further, to set an object lesson to the Hindus, he sent a woman mem¬ 
ber of his party to attend it. 

Addressing a gathering of the Muslims a couple of days later, 
Gandhiji told them that whilst he and his companions did not believe 
in pollution by touch and personally he had not the slightest compunc¬ 
tion in dining with anyone irrespective of caste or creed, it was for 
the Muslim brethren to bear with those who might not have overcome 
their scruples in that regard. “I hold the custom to be wrong; in time 
it will go. But in the meantime Muslims must realise, that interdin- 
ing is not an essential feature of mutual love. Let it not obscure 
from you genuine love wherever you may find it. That in itself 
would help to bridge the gulf.” 

Thus, like an expert physician, he varied his prescription accord¬ 
ing to the nature of each case. His non-violence was not static or rigid 
but a living dialectic, calling for adaptation and change with every 
change in circumstance. 


4 

Gandhiji was a man of faith and prayer. They were his instru¬ 
ments of action, tools in his search for truth. “Life is a very complex 
thing,” he once observed, “and truth and non-violence present 
problems, which often defy analysis and judgment. One discovers 
truth and the method of applying it, i.e., Satyagraha or soul force, 
by patient endeavour and silent prayer.” 8 

The highest state is above the “imperfect offices of prayer and 
praise." In it all feeling of duality or separate existence is abolished. A 
person who has attained that state becomes a vehicle of the moral 
law that governs the universe—incapable of an evil thought or wish¬ 
ing harm to anyone. Whatever is not in consonance with that law 
will not come to him. Love will be “an unerring light, and joy its 
own security.” Prayer is a means for the attainment of that state. 

The highest prayer consists in passive contemplation of the imma¬ 
nent, timeless, foimless essence. But all the ancients and even 
modems have borne testimony that “psychologically, it is all but 
impossible for the human being to practise contemplation without 
preparing foi it by some kind of adoration and without feeling the need 
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to revert al more or less frequent intervals to intercession and some 
form at least of petition.”'' 

Petitioning in this context can only be for puriLy and the strength 
to persevere so that one may have no desire left “except to will what 
God wills of us” 10 and intercession “the means to, and the expression 
of, the love of one’s neighbour” 11 in the same way as adoration is 
“the means to, and expression of, the love of God — a love that finds 
its consummation in the unitive knowledge of the Godhead which is 
the fruit of contemplation.” 12 

The Divine mind is unchangeable, but since that Divinity is also 
in everyone and everything, the meaning of prayer is to strive “to 
evoke that Divinity” 13 within us. “You may, therefore,” said Gandhiji, 
“describe it (the prayer) as a continual longing to lose oneself in the 
Divinity which comprises all.” 14 

Even atheists who deny the existence of God do not deny truth. 
Gandhiji, therefore, came to the conclusion that “rather than say God 
is Truth I should say Truth is God.” 15 It matters little whether one 
professes to be an atheist or conceives Gocl in one form rather than 
another. “If you will not parade God, I have no doubt you will 
parade something else which in the end will prove to be God, for, 
fortunately there is no-one and nothing else but God in this uni¬ 
verse.”"’ It, therefore, all depends upon one’s temperament, tradition 
or intellectual conditioning, said Gandhiji. One man may worship God 
as Person, another as Force, and still another as Truth or the Law; 
it makes no difference. “One need only remember that God is the 
Force among all the forces. All other forces are material. But God is 
the vital force or spirit which is all-pervading, all-embracing and, 
therefore, beyond human ken.” 17 

“But why pray at all?” the sceptic may ask. “Does God stand in 
need of prayer to enable Elirri to do Elis duty?” 

“No,” replies Gandhiji. God needs no reminder but man does. 
Prayer means “an earnest desire to be filled with the spirit of Truth. 
This desire should be present all the twenty-four hours. But our souls 
are too dull to have this awareness day and night. Therefore, we offer 
prayer for a short lime in the hope that a time will come when all 
our conduct will be one continuously sustained prayer.” 18 Prayer Is “a 
heart search ... a call to humility... a call to self-purification.” 19 
“If you would swim on the bosom of the ocean of Truth, you must 
reduce yourself to zero. 3 ’ 20 

God certainly is irrespective of our belief, “But realisation of 
God is infinitely more than mere belief. .. . Man often repeats the 
name of God parrot-wise. . . . The true seeker must have that living 
faith which will not only dispel the untruth of parrot-wise repetition 
from within him but also from the hearts of others,” 21 This can only 
come by constant practice. “This is true of ail science; how much 
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more true then of the science of all the sciences?” 22 Hence the need 
for prayer and meditation. 

Meditation consists in "closing the eyes and ears of the mind 
to all else, except the object of one’s devotion.” 22 Therefore, said 
Gandhiji, man in praying may he said to worship "his own glorified 
self,” 24 the divine essence, the truth that is within ourselves, within 
the soul of every being. "At prayer time, our speech is addressed to 
ourselves and is intended to shake off our torpor. Some of us are 
intellectually aware of God. . . . None has seen Him face to face. We 
desire to . . . realise Him, to become one with Him . . . through 
prayer.” 25 

Prayer thus admits of a naturalistic interpretation. It achieves 
its results not through any extra-mundane intervention but by natural 
psychological processes. It is not asking in the ordinary sense of the 
term but an “intense longing to . . . become merely a lump of clay 
in the Potter’s divine hands,” 26 to surrender one’s will, intellect and 
physical being to the Power of Truth or Godhead within. “A man 
is but die product of his thoughts; what he thinks that he becomes.” 27 

The fruit of prayer, taught Gandhiji, should be looked for not 
in any “extraneous evidence but in the transformed conduct and 
character of those who have felt the real presence of God within.” 28 
“God never appears to you in person but in action.” 29 “God to be 
God must rule the heart and transform it. He must express Himself 
in every smallest act of his votary.”- 10 “I have not seen Him, neither 
have I known Him. I have made the world’s faith in God my own 
and as my faith is ineffaceable, I regard that faith as amounting to 
experience.” 31 

And since this testimony is to be found in the experience of an 
unbroken line of prophets and sages in all countries and climes, and 
since that experience can be repeated by anyone who fulfils the con¬ 
ditions laid down for it, it fully satisfies the test of scientific testimony. 
One can dismiss it as a mere “superstition” only at one’s cost. “God 
will not be offended, but I can say from experience that he who does 
not pray is certainly a loser.” 32 “In spite of despair staring me in the 
face on the political horizon, I have never lost my peace. . . . That 
peace . . . comes from prayer.” 33 "Where there seems to be no helper 
and no comfort in the wide, wide world, His name inspires us with 
strength and puts all. .. despair to flight. The sky may be overcast 
... with clouds, but a fervent prayer to Him is enough to dispelthem.” 34 
“When helpers fail and comforts flee, I experience that help arrives 
somehow from I know not where.” 35 

But He is an inexorable searcher of hearts. “He knows us and 
our hearts better than we do ourselves. He does not take us at our 
word, for He knows that we often do not mean it, some knowingly 
and others unknowingly” 36 and so he does not answer “in every detail 
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cvciy request of ours.” 37 He never “answers the prayers of the arro¬ 
gant, nor the prayers of those who bargain with Him. . . . If you 
would ask Him to help you, you would go to Him in all your naked¬ 
ness, approach Him without reservation, also without fear or doubts 
as to how He can help a fallen being like you . . . and you will find 
that every one of your prayers will be answered, ... I am telling 
this out of my personal experience, I have gone through the purgato¬ 
ry.” 38 But He comes to our rescue not on our terms but on His terms. 
He tests us through and ihrough. “He is the most exacting personage 
in the world and the world to come. He metes out the same measure 
to us that wc mete out to our neighbours — men and brutes.” 39 
Does He then break His law when He answers our prayer? 
"No,” said Gandhiji. The question arises only when we conceive 
God in human terms. “I do not regard God as a person. Truth for 
me is God, and God’s Law and God are not different things or facts, 
in the sense that an earthly king and his law are different. Because 
God is an Idea, Law Himself. . . it is impossible to conceive God as 
breaking the Law.” 40 When we describe Him as a person, “we are 
simply using human language and we try to limit Him. Otherwise 
He and His Law abide everywhere and govern everything.” 41 

That raises the issue of free will and determinism. Gandhiji ad¬ 
mits that “the free will we enjoy is less than that of a passenger on a 
crowded deck.” 42 Our past enmeshes us. But that need not lead one to 
fatalism. “Man is the maker of his own destiny in the sense that he 
has the freedom of choice as to the manner in which he uses his free¬ 
dom. But he is no controller of results.” 43 Action and its fruits — like 
everything else on the phenomenal plane — are governed by the 
law of causality, not the soul which is eternal and unchangeable — 
not being part of Nature. 

The sum of all that is good is God, said Gandhiji. But for that 
very reason He cannot be defined or can be defined in contradictory 
terms only, and ultimately in negatives — “Not this”; “Not this”. This 
is no indication of the contradictoriness of His nature, but an indication 
only of His myriad-sidedness and of the limitations of speech in 
describing what is beyond the reach of words and even thought. In 
His living dialectic all contradictions are resolved and reconciled in 
one grand diapason of harmony — “On earth the broken arcs; in 
heaven a perfect round.” To sum up: 

To me God is Truth and Love; God is ethics and morality; 
God is fearlessness. God is the source of Light and Life and yet 
He is above and beyond all these. God is conscience. He is even 
the atheism of the atheist. ... He transcends speech and reason. 
... He is a personal God to those who need his personal presence. 
He is embodied to those who need His touch. He is the purest 
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essence. He simply is to those who have faith. He is all things 
to all men. He is in us and yet above and beyond us. . . . He 
is long-suffering. He is patient but He is also terrible.... With Him 
ignorance is no excuse. And withal He is ever forgiving for He 
always gives us the chance to repent. He is the greatest democrat 
the world knows, for He leaves us “unfettered” to make our own 
choice between evil and good. He is the greatest tyrant ever 
known, for He often dashes the cup from our lips and under the 
cover of free will leaves us a margin so wholly inadequate as to 
provide only mirth for Himself.. . . Therefore Hinduism calls it 
all His sport. 44 

Faith transcends reason. Full faith docs not feel even the want of 
experience, affirmed Gandhiji. Need that detracl from the validity or 
value of faith? Docs not even a physicist or a mathematician make- 
use of numbers that cannot be expressed in rational terms but only 
in symbols? Are “irrational numbers” any the less real on that 
account? They are indispensable tools in all physical ancl mathemati¬ 
cal research. Even so is faith an essential instrument in spiritual 
researches. 

But what about those who lack faith and, therefore, cannot pray? 
Gandhiji was asked. He replied: “Be humble. . . . You are not going 
to know the meaning of God or prayer unless you reduce yourself to 
a cipher.” 43 And the way to reduce oneself to a cipher, he said, is 
to lose oneself in the service of the least in His creation. 

5 

The foregoing is an outline of the “science of prayer” as pro¬ 
pounded by Gandhiji, But he was not satisfied with pure science; it 
had to be related to social problems and to provide a solution for 
them. The technique he used for it was that of congregational prayer. 
The increasing studies of the “held” in physics, biology and individual 
psycholog)', observes Gerald Heard, is tending to show more and 
more that the “individualistic or atomislic approach” to the question 
of prayer is partial and needs to be supplemented. “Human ecology 
is becoming a popular and important word. A religious congregation 
is certainly a unit in which that ecology needs to be studied.” Hence 
the importance of “inquiring into and experimenting with the import¬ 
ant and almost neglected problem of group psychology as a practical 
issue of worship and congregational unity. For that we need the study 
,.. of the relationships of numbers and quality, of intensity and mass.” 46 

“Congregational prayer,” said Gandhiji, “is a means for establish¬ 
ing the essential human unity through common worship.” 47 It became 
an integral part of his technique of non-violent mass action. Since 
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congregation consists of individuals, it goes without saying that congre¬ 
gational worship can have no meaning lor one, who has never prayed 
by himself. But at the same Lime, individual prayer must be a lame 
affair if it docs not result in a yearning for realising unity with the 
mass through congregational worship. Success would ultimately depend 
on the purity of the leader and the faith of the audience. “I know in¬ 
stances in which the audience had faith and the leader was an impost¬ 
er. Such cases will continue to happen. But truth like the sun shines 
in the midst of the darkness of untruth.” 48 

The question before Gandhiji in Noakhali was to build up a new 
basis of life for those whose morale had been shattered and to provide 
an antidote lbr the fanaticism and religious bigotry which were at 
the root of I he disturbances. Congregational public prayer of a 
cosmopolitan character, in which all could join, was in itself an 
education. Gandhiji used it to inculcate bravery, which comes from a 
living faith in God, upon the victims, and the lesson of tolerance, just 
dealing and brotherhood upon the perpetrators of the outrages. 

He spoke to them of the sun of truth “which is far more potent 
and enduring than its physical prototype that gladdens and gives 
life to the earth from clay to day.” Truth required no embellishment. 
Nor did it admit of any belittling, or magnifying. That were more 
futile even than the pranks of children “who gloat over their appar¬ 
ent success in hiding the sun when they cover their eyes with the 
palms of their hands. People who live truth in every one of their acts, 
be it ever so small, shall never repent. It will certainly bear fruit in 
its own time which, however long it may seem, is still the shortest in 
comparison. Those who have that living faith never fear anything or 
anybody. Their truth is their defence and armour, their faith their 
impregnable shield.” 

lie spoke to them of God’s help without which the strength of 
the strong is found to be useless. Making the text of his discourse 
Watts’ famous hymn “O God, Our Help in Ages Past”, which Prof. 
Stuart Nelson, an American Negro and member of Friends Service 
Unit, had, on Gandhiji’s invitation, read out at the evening prayer on 
the 3rd December, he pointed out how the sentiment expressed in that 
hymn was the same as that in Surdas’s well-known hymn about the 
allegorical story of the chief of the Elephants and his foe the croco¬ 
dile. “There is in it the same reliance upon God who is the source ol 
our strength when every earthly aid has failed us. All human power is 
transient. Real safety is only when wc place onr reliance wholly on God: 

‘ Beneath the shadow of Thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone 
And our defence is sure.’ 
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This is the lesson which all of us in Noakhali sorely need lo learn 
today. ” 

On another occasion, he took up the first verse of the Ishopanhhad 
which says that all that exists in the universe is pervaded by and has 
its being in God. Therefore, explained Gandhiji, no-one may claim 
anything as his own. One should first dedicate all that one has to that 
Universal Being and then lake and use as a gift from Him just what 
one needs to make oneself a fit instrument of His service. One would 
then never covet or want to deprive anyone of his wealth, whether 
in the shape of life or religion. One who believed in that truth and 
lived up to it, would shed all fear and live in perfect peace and secu¬ 
rity. “The same lesson is inculcated in the concluding verses of the 
second chapter of the Gita wherein are described the characteristics 
of one who has attained knowledge and brought his senses completely 
under control. For that life has to be built on the rock of fearlessness.” 

Gandhiji’s prayer service included verses from Muslim, Pavsi and 
Buddhist scriptures. They had been included in the Ashram prayer 
at the suggestion of the respective votaries of those religions them¬ 
selves. God is one and it makes no difference to Him by what name 
men call Him. In the prayer meeting of the 7t.l1 December, Gaticlhiji 
commended to his congregation a writing by a Muslim in which the 
writer had rightly contended that a man of God is never afraid to die 
or lose his possessions for the sake of his sclf-rcspect or religion. “God, 
who has given us life, has a right to take it away.” That preaching 
was universal and applied to all, Hindus as well as Muslims. Those 
who had in God their sole refuge cast out all fear. Lasting peace and 
friendship would come only when the communities refused to surrend¬ 
er to any fear save the holy fear of God. 

On yet another occasion, he selected the following out of a book 
of the sayings of Prophet Mohammad, by Abdullah Suhrawardy, the 
Bengal Chief Minister’s father, to be read out to the gathering: 
“Action will be judged according to intention. No man is a true be¬ 
liever unless he desireth for his brother that which he desires for him¬ 
self.” If a man lived according to this precept, commented Gandhiji, 
there would be an end to all quarrels and “wc shall be, able to live 
as good neighbours in spite of differences of opinion and religious 
faith.” 

At the prayer meeting of the 10th December, Gandhiji again made 
the fundamental unity of all religions the theme of his address. In 
every religion, he remarked, there is a common fund of spiritual ex¬ 
perience, which applies to men all over the world. Whatever difference 
strikes the eye is the result of special requirements limited to particular 
situations in time and place. “Indeed, there are as many religions 
as men on earth; for, the needs of no two men are wholly alike. 
Nevertheless, the underlying oneness of all religions is not a thing that 
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can be missed. A tree has a single stem but many branches and innu¬ 
merable leaves. No two leaves are wholly alike. It is the same with 
religion.” 

No religion as it existed in the present-day world, he continued, 
was entirely free from blemish. Islam gave to the world some of the 
noblest characters in history but unwanted accretions had gathered 
in the practices of Muslims which ran counter to the fundamental 
teachings of Islam. Similarly, Christian nations professed to follow the 
Master who taught mankind to love even their enemies. But they 
were responsible for two major wars in a single generation. Hinduism, 
which was based on the doctrine of the oneness of all creation, had 
allowed a diabolical wrong to be perpetrated on the so-called untoucha¬ 
bles in the name of religion. If the Hindus and Muslims of India but 
lived up to the tenets of their respective faiths and cast out the fear of 
loss of possessions and life from their hearts, the face of India would 
be changed in no time. The reformed social relationships, he again 
emphasised, must be based upon character built on the rock of fear¬ 
lessness. There was no other way to engender mutual trust. 

The prayer meeting on the 17th December was held in front of a 
devastated homestead. The theme of Gandhiji’s address was that the 
everyday acts of an individual must be informed by truth and non¬ 
violence if these were to be evidenced in big things. He asked his 
hearers to dismiss the idea that what one man could do was not possi¬ 
ble for everyone else if a persistent attempt was made. But in all 
such things it was simple wisdom to remember that it was for man 
to make the attempt but it was God’s grace alone which could bless 
it with success. 

On still another occasion he pointed out that true bravery is not 
a thing that can be cultivated by imitation or by mechanically follow¬ 
ing a set formula, but by performing one’s own dharma or duty; in 
other words, by listening to and doing what appeals to one’s conscien¬ 
ce. But how is one to know whether what one fancies to be the voice 
of one’s conscience is not the voice of Satan? The criterion, said 
Gandhiji, is that it must conform to the message of the learned and the 
practice of the good, who have attained complete freedom from hatred 
and attachment. Even then one should not do a tiling unless it appealed 
to one’s heart as well as intellect. 

Gandhiji once defined non-violence as “uttermost purification” 
— purification within and purification without. The chief duty of a 
servant of the villagers, he told a gathering of workers who were en¬ 
gaged in rehabilitation work in Noakhali, was purification. As it was, 
the villages today were a festering sore on the countryside. When the 
British first established themselves in India, their idea was to build cities 
to which all the rich would gravitate and help them in exploiting the 
country. These cities were made partially beautiful to provide all 
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kinds of amenities to the privileged set while the millions in the villages 
were left rotting in helpless ignorance. Clean drinking water was no¬ 
where available, the roads were in a disgraceful condition, the water¬ 
ways were chocked up, education of the villagers was neglected, their 
minds were steeped in darkness. Every village had more than its 
share of preventable diseases of all kinds. There were sharks in plenty 
in every village who took the opportunity to prey upon the village- 
folk. The purification of this dreadful disease of mind and body was 
a task to which workers should address themselves. India was not lack¬ 
ing in manpower; what was needed was collective effort, rightly 
directed. Bad men would not then find the environment in which they 
could thrive. Harmonious relations would be restored among the 
people when poverty and ignorance had disappeared through their 
cooperative effort. It was with that object that he had come to 
Noakhali and he did not mind laying down his life for it. 

In this way, he chose day after day homely little themes, related 
to the everyday experience of common-folk to illustrate deep spiri¬ 
tual truths and the power of non-violence or love. In the eyes of super¬ 
ficial observers, this sometimes gave to his prayer discourses the appear¬ 
ance of an odd jumble in which the big and the small, insignificant¬ 
looking trifles and epoch-making decisions on the burning questions 
of the day jostled with one another. But in his eyes that distinction 
between the big and the small did not exist. In chemistry, if a sub¬ 
stance is water, every molecule must conform to the formula H2O, 
or else it is not water. Similarly, in Satyagraha, every action of a Satya- 
grahi, whether it relates to his private or his public conduct, must 
ring true. Truth or Godliness must show through every act ofhis, 
however small. Conversely, argued Gandhiji, if one aspires to 
harness the power of Satyagraha or soul force, one must seek it, like 
a prospector of fissionable material, in infinitesimals. He was no 
impossible Mahatma, he maintained; his life was made up of a num¬ 
ber of things which were by themselves commonplace and which 
even an ordinary individual could practise. Therefore, what he had 
achieved everybody else could, and the practice of mass non-violence, 
the only effective answer to the challenge of unbridled brute force, 
was a present possibility. 



CHAPTER XVII 


‘DO OR DIE’ AT WORK 


Following upon Ganclhiji’s departure to Srirampur, the members of 
his party, with workers of Satish Chandra Das Gupta's organi¬ 
sation, took up their stations in different villages chosen for them in the 
affected area. Under the supervision of Satish Chandra Das Gupta, a 
camp was set up at Kazirkhil with Gharu Chowdhury, as the steward- 
in-chief, with about twenty sub-centres under Ganclhiji’s one-village- 
one-worker plan. Regular contact with the various units was maintain¬ 
ed by means of daily courier post. 

Soon after we had settled down in our respective places, we had 
a sharp dose of a “Do or Die” lesson from Gandhiji when, one after 
another, we fell ill. Butler, who in his Erewhon put sick men in prison 
and criminals in hospitals, would have found in Gandhiji a kindred 
spirit and an enthusiastic supporter, For, like the author of Erewhon, 
Gandhiji regarded sickness as a crime. He never excused it in himself 
or in others. “I have lost all self-confidence. It shows that I am not 
in tune with God. 1 am unworthy to be your guide,” ho told his co¬ 
detenus in the Aga Khan Palace at Poona during the “Quit India” 
struggle after an attack of malaria had laid him low. And he seriously 
proposed to them each to go his or her way since he had proved to 
be a “broken reed” and forfeited the moral right to their allegiance 1 
In Noakhali before sending out the members of his party on their res¬ 
pective assignments, he repeated that warning: “In the army a sol- , 
dier who does not take care of his feet and allows corns to form, is 
cashiered. Much more is expected of a soldier of non-violence.” 

Having on a previous occasion trekked through the villages of 
Bengal for over a month and sampled the wonderful element euphe¬ 
mistically called “water” from nearly 700 dobas (ponds) without a 
mishap, I felt rather confident about myself. By an irony of fate, I 
was laid up with an attack of malaria even before I had set out for my 
village. While I was lying in a delirium, Gharu, without my know¬ 
ledge, informed my sister, Sushila, and wrote to Gandhiji to send her 
to look after me. Gandhiji perhaps thought that I had asked for her 
services. The next day I received the following note in his own 
hand: 
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You are not to proceed to your village. Those who go to 
villages have to go there with the determination to do or die. 
If they fall ill, they must get well or die there. Then alone would 
their going have any meaning. In practice, this means that in 
case of illness they must be content to do with home remedies or 
the therapy of nature’s five elements. Sushila’s medical services 
arc not supposed to be available to the members of our party. 
Her services are all premortgaged to the village folk of East Bengal. 
She has her work cut out in her village. .. . 

It won’t do to live in the villages like a jinn. We must learn to 
live and move with the proverbial cautiousness and wisdom of 
a she-elephant. Then alone shall we have the fitness to live there. 
To live in the villages of Bengal calls for a special knack. We have 
all to cultivate it. You and I have to pass that test. 

I managed to throw off the malaria after a couple of days and the 
“sentence” of virtual cancellation of my assignment in the village was 
commuted or perhaps only suspended! Soon after that my sister and 
then Kanu Gandhi had their baptism of malaria and had each in 
their turn a dose of the sharp medicine from Gandhiji. We soon learnt 
our steps and began to regard ourselves as “initiates”, flattering our¬ 
selves with the hope that if we came out unscathed from the paradise 
of all microbes and diseases in the world that Bengal was, we might 
well expect to become unkillablcs; proof against all diseases, known 
and unknown! 

“Come to me when you are well and I shall further explain the 
meaning of ‘Do or Die’,” wrote Gandhiji in his final note to me dur¬ 
ing my illness. Accordingly, as soon as I could leave my bed, I went 
to Srirampur. i met him some way up the road to Rajbari —- his resi¬ 
dence — while he was having his morning walk. A small dry khal 
spanned by a single-log shanko lay across his path. These bridges, 
“marvels of engineering skill”, as Gandhiji called them, are a speciality 
of East Bengal, very artistic but extremely treacherous to negotiate. 
In the morning wetted by the night dew, they become slippery and 
demand no small degree of balancing skill to cross them, Gandhiji 
insisted on performing the feat unaided. But unable at seventy-eight 
to emulate the agility of a teen-ager, he was saved from falling only 
by supporting himself on Ninnal Bose’s shoulder, who had kept 
himself in readiness for the emergency. A few days afterwards, wc read, 
the following in the Press: 

Gandhiji is having hard practice in balancing in attempting 
to cross precarious village shankos or narrow bamboo bridges.. . . 
For six days he failed and had to take help of others every 
time. But he went on with quiet determination . . . (saying) “I 
must cross it alone”. On the seventh day, to the surprise of many, 
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Gandhi]i succeeded in crossing that, bctelnut-trcc pole. His daily 
practice repeated four times, however, continues. He would say, 
“1 shall. . . (feel) confident . . . (only) when I shall attain per¬ 
fection so that I can cross , . . (even longer) bridges of this type.” 1 

In a heart-to-heart talk with me that day, he poured out his mind. 
In spite of his exhortations, the exodus of refugees from East Bengal 
continued. Everywhere there was a demand for more and more 
military and police, protection. To him, on the contrary, it was clear as 
daylight that they must not rely at all on the police or the military for 
their protection if they valued independence. What was the substitute 
for police and military protection ? He had presented to them the 
Ahimsa of the strong, It was a novel suggestion and it only mystified 
them. How could he blame them? Had lie made it good in his own 
case? He referred to a passage from Knox’s version of the New Testa¬ 
ment that Mr. Mclnerny, the District Magistrate, had read out to him 
a few days back: 

At that, time Jesus answering his disciples, said to them: 
Have (he faith of God. Amen, I say to you, that whosoever shall 
say to this mountain, Be thou removed and cast into the sea, and 
shall not stagger in his heart, but believe that whatsoever he 
saith shall be done, it shall be done unto him. Therefore I say 
unto you, All things, whatsoever you ask when you pray, believe 
that you shall receive; and they shall come unto you. 

Had he that living faith ancl a heart that staggers not? He had 
come to live alone in a devastated village but had not succeeded even 
in completely stripping himself of all company as he would have loved 
to. He wanted to put his faith in God to test. Why should he be 
afraid of death? 

“I am in the midst of a raging fire, and will not leave till it is 
put out,” he remarked to Dr. Amiya Chakravarty of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, who had come to see him in connection with relief and re¬ 
habilitation work. “Life in these parts must be made livable for sorely 
affected men and women. The work of organisation must go on, and 
physical as well as moral rescue achieved.” 2 

Dr. Chakravarty asked him what should be the technique for 
approaching the wrong-doers so that their resistance should be dis¬ 
solved. “They are not. only unrepentant but defiant and even jubilant 
over their misdeeds.” 

The only way to meet their altitude, replied Gandhiji, was not to 
succumb to it bu t to live in their midst and retain one’s sense of truth. 

Goodness must be joined with knowledge. Mere goodness 
is not of much use. One must retain the fine discriminating 
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quality which goes with spiritual courage and character. One must 
know, in a crucial situation, when to speak and when to be silent, 
when to act and when to refrain. Action and non-action in these 
circumstances become identical instead of being contradictory. 

I am groping for light. I am surrounded by darkness — 
but I must act or refrain as guided by truth. I find that I have 
not the patience and the technique needed in these tragic circum¬ 
stances— suffering and evil often overwhelm me and I stew in 
my own juice. Therefore, I have told my friends that they should 
bear with me and work or refrain as guided by wisdom which is 
now utterly demanded of us. This darkness will break and if I 
see light even those will see it who enacted the tragedy of the 
recent cotnmunalism in Bengal. 

The new basis oflife has to be built here in the villages where 
Hindus and Muslims have lived and suffered together on the 
land of their forefathers and must live together in future. For the 
time being, therefore, I have become a Bengali and a Noakhali 
man. I have come to live in their midst and share their tasks, to 
cement the two together or to perish in the attempt. 3 

Dr. Chakravarty suggested that the reports from Gandhiji’s asso¬ 
ciates who were then working separately in the different villages should 
be collected and collated so that fellow-workers could gain new light 
on the technique of non-violence of the strong that was being evolved 
and experimented with in East Bengal. Gandhiji replied that the time 
for it was not yet. They had gone to an atmosphere which was still 
unhelpful in the midst of a sullen population. “They are treading not a 
beaten track but a pathless wilderness. They do not know the language 
and arc not familiar with local problems. I myself don’t know 
what the next step will be and cannot guide them. Even Thakkar 
Bapa, a seasoned worker and utterly selfless, is working away 
without knowing what he is doing — a thing he has never done before 
in his life. But 1 am hopeful that order will come out of what is for 
us the necessary chaos. Then what you and I wish will be forth¬ 
coming, and it will be a most valuable record for future workers.” 

“That is what all our people feel as well as workers abroad,” 
observed Dr. Chakravarty. “Noakhali has become a laboratory, where 
a crucial test is being made; the remedy will apply to situations all 
the world over where disputes arise between communities and national¬ 
ities and a new technique is needed for peaceful adjustment.” 

Gandhiji remarked that even from London he had heard to the 
same effect. “That makes our responsibility all the more greater, our 
work has to ring true.” “For me,” he continued, “if this thing is pulled 
through, that will be the crowning act of my life, I had to come to 
the soil and to the people of East Bengal. The first person to whom I 
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mentioned this was Jawaharlal. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he replied: ‘Yes, your place is there. Although we need you so much 
here, we need you more in Noakhali.’ I asked him, ‘When?’ ‘As soon 
as you feel like it,’ he replied. In two days I started.” 4 

The stars were still shining in the sky and the village of Srirampur 
lay quiet, waiting for the new day when after the morning prayer 
Gandhiji settled down to work. “One could sec him wrapped in white,” 
recorded Dr. Ghakravarty afterwards describing how Gandhiji spent 
the morning, “his forehead shining as he went on writing in the light 
of a hurricane lantern. After 7 a.m. he came out for his morning walk 
in the village, crossing precarious bridges and grassy lanes wet with 
the morning dew. He greeted Muslim peasants as they proceeded to 
their fields and work in the farms.” 5 

“I am still groping,” remarked Gandhiji when I saw him a week 
later. In a scribbled note he added: “I see I have not the knack. I 
have not yet found the key to Ahirnsa. Here I am out to perform a 
stupendous yajm, but my unfitness for the task is showing at every 
step. There can, however, be no running away. And where can I 
run to? Success or failure is not in our hands. It is enough if we do 
our part well. I am leaving no stone unturned. Ours is but to strive. 
In the end it will be as He wishes.” 6 

To another friend he remarked: “I don’t want to return from 
Bengal defeated. I would rather die, if need be, at the hands of an 
assassin. But I do not want to court it, much less do I wish it.” 7 And 
he made it clear that he expected no less from his associates. Some 
time later when I unwittingly ran into a nest of trouble in the course of 
tny duty and came out of it just with my life, he wrote: “I have said 
from the very beginning that it is going to be a most hazardous task. 
A more hazardous task is not likely to fall to our lot in this life. Let us 
entirely resign ourselves to Him. His will be done... . You are not to 
rush into danger unnecessarily but unflinchingly to face whatever 
comes in the natural course. If, in this way, all of us are wiped out, I 
would not mind it in the least.” 8 

“For myself,” he added in another note, “I am putting myself 
more and more in God’s hands.” 


2 


The lava was still hot under the feet when we took up our re¬ 
spective stations in our respective villages. There were seven of us in 
Gandhiji’s party— Amtus Salam, a Muslim inmate of Gandhiji’s 
Ashram, who had become an adopted daughter to Gandhiji; Susliila 
Pai, a graduate of the Bombay University and one of Gandhiji’s sec¬ 
retarial aids; Kanu Gandhi, a grand-nephew of Gandhiji, and his 
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wife, Abha Gandhi; Prabhudas, a young man who used to be in 
the party as an office assistant, and myself and my sister Dr. Sushiia 
Nayar. We were posted in Sirandi, Karpara, Ramdcvpur, Haimchar, 
Parkoi, BhatialpurandChangirgaon respectively. Mostofthese villages 
had been deserted completely or in pant by their Hindu inhabitants. 
Such Hindus as had not fled had been forcibly converted. Their women 
folk daied not open their lips to us about the ordeal they had passed 
through, except in the privacy of their inner apartments. They were 
still afraid to put on their foreheads the auspicious vermilion mailt — 
the special token of a Hindu married woman. On their wrists they wore 
no conch-shell bangles, the other auspicious symbol which is worn 
in Bengal by all married Hindu women as a marriage ring is in the 
West. These had either been forcibly removed or broken by those who 
had convened them. In some cases the women had themselves remov¬ 
ed them out of fear. Their faces were pinched and pale and there 
was a scared, haunted-animal look in their eyes. 

The men were demoralised by fear. One of the first Hindus I 
met near my village told me in the midst of a Muslim company that 
they (the Muslims present) were their “real” saviours and protectors; 
the only thing that was needed to bring back security was the release 
and return of Mian Saheb Ghulam Sarwar — the brain behind the 
riot! Seen, however, a couple of hours later in the privacy of his home, 
he said: “What else did you expect me to say in the midst of those 
folk?” Afterwards, the local Muslims often cited this man’s testimony 
along with that of two other stooges of theirs as a certificate of their 
own innocence. My reply used to be to tell them (without mentioning 
the name) what one of the three had confessed to me in private. After 
that, generally there was no more argument! 

We lost no time in cultivating the acquaintance of the local Mus¬ 
lims. Gandhiji’s name generally acted as “open sesame” and the fact 
that he stood for the reclamation of the culprits, rather than their 
punishment, and had openly disapproved of dependence upon the 
police and military for protection served in a measure to disarm open 
opposition, though not all suspicion. They were afraid, too, that if 
any mischief befell us, it might get them into trouble. That gave us 
a measure of protection, 

There was, however, no guarantee against chance happenings, 
as my own experience showed. The day after I took up station in 
my village, I and my colleague were sitting at dusk in the open 
space in our badi for the evening prayer when we heard cries of dis¬ 
tress coming from a Muslim badi in the neighbourhood. We imme¬ 
diately proceeded there to render help. We took a local Hindu with 
us to serve as a guide. On our way we passed through another Muslim 
badi. We found women and children, here, too, running indoors in & 
panic. We reassured them. A Muslim young man belonging to the badi 
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joined us. We reached the trouble spot after wading through a khal, as 
there was no budge. Someone in a friendly way advised us to turn 
back. There was no need to proceed further, he said. We afterwards 
learnt that it was reputed to be a bad place — a rendezvous of abscon¬ 
ders and bad characters. Strangers were unwelcome lest they should 
know too much of the goings-on there. Our guide had discreetly slipp¬ 
ed away on receiving a whispered warning. It was already dark. The 
whole place was astir with people moving about with torches made 
out of sheafs of dry palm leaves, looking for intruders. We joined in the 
search, but were ourselves taken for intruders though we did not know 
it at that time! The search over, we were about to leave when we 
were asked to stop. We were interrogated. We tried to answer the ques¬ 
tions as well as we could still suspecting nothing. Someone then came 
up from behind and whispered into my ear that there was “nothing 
to fear”. It was, to us, the first indication that there was something 
uncanny afoot. When we leached the khal, which we had crossed when 
we entered the hadi, an unknown Muslim with a kindly face asked us 
to stop. He said lie would leave us there and return in a few minutes 
and then we could proceed along with him. From the hadi we could 
hear loud voices. A hot debate seemed to be in progress but not know¬ 
ing the dialect, we could guess nothing what it was all about. The 
Muslim friend who had promised to return in a few minutes, had really 
gone to clear the way for us. For, unknown to us, a party of Muslims 
armed with deadly weapons had issued forth from the hadi and were 
blocking our way further down the road. Their altitude was menacing. 
A big, hefty Muslim, with long flowing hair falling on his shoulders 
and looking the picture of a “mad-mulla” confronted us uttering im¬ 
precations and brandishing a lathi. He prodded my colleague in the chest 
with his lalhi. I pushed my colleague aside and planted myself in front 
of him. But the same Samaritan of a Muslim, who had interposed before, 
came forward and, with the assistance of some others, overpowered and 
removed the fanatic out of the way. Further down in a Muslim badi we 
were again stopped. A crowd of about 4.0 people from the neighbouring 
villages had collected there — it being a bazar day — attracted by the 
shouting and the noise, Here we were interrogated for nearly an hour 
by two or three persons in succession. One of them was a seaman and 
had served as a lascar. The other owned a soda-water shop in Bombay. 
By that time a small group of Muslims, with whom we had made friends 
that very morning, arrived on the scene and pressed for our release. A 
discussion followed between them and those who were holding us 
under duress. The debate swayed to and fro indecisively for nearly 
an hour. Sometimes it would come to a dead-stop and after a brief 
lull again flare up with undiminished vigour. In the meantime the 
inmates of the badi, where we had first been detained, were having a 
heated argument amongst themselves as to how to dispose of us. One 
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section was for making short work of us immediately. Another section 
proposed that we should be trussed up and taken to a police station. 
A third section was for keeping us under duress in a secrei place till 
our fate was decided. Before they could come to any conclusion, how¬ 
ever, the group outside that was friendly to us, though smaller in 
number, carried the day and we were safely escorted back to our 
camp at about midnight. 

The next morning we revisited the place of our adventure and 
again met our captors of the previous night. We explained to them our 
mission. They were full of apologies and promised to cooperate in oui 
work. They told us that -what had disarmed their suspicion ultimately 
was complete absence of fear or nervousness on our pari under inter¬ 
rogation and the straight, full and frank replies which we gave to their 
questions without any attempt at evasion. 

Some time after, one of our interrogators who had been very rude 
to us on that occasion, slipped from a coconut tree while picking coco¬ 
nuts. His legs ancl body were badly lacerated and the wounds became 
septic. I sent my colleague, Dr. Chandrasekhar Bhowmik, who was 
acting as my Bengali interpreter and camp-doctor, to treat him. This 
man, I later learnt, had, during the disturbances, come with a dao 
to murder the good doctor. He was cured, became friends with us and 
gave us valuable information about the October disturbances which 
proved of great help to us in our work. 

At the time of our arrival in our respective villages, there was a 
general revulsion of feeling among the Muslims against the recent 
happenings. There was also a nervous anxiety, especially in the begin¬ 
ning, to check further exodus of the Hindus, as its continuance might 
result in a tightening of the Government’s security measures. More¬ 
over, those who had gone away might lodge complaints against the 
culprits from their place of shelter and get them into trouble. If they 
could be persuaded to return and live in their midst, they would be 
safe! Reluctance on the part of the refugees to return to their homes was 
even made a grievance of by the local Muslims! 

The older set appeared to be sincerely unhappy over the past and 
sometimes even recalled with tears the times when Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims used to live together like brothers. They blamed the “young hot¬ 
heads” and their “new-fangled doctrines”, as they put it, for what had 
happened. Such things had never been heard of before in those parts, 
they said. What was the world coming to! Those who had actually 
taken part in the disturbances generally denied that “anything” had 
happened! Even lads often and twelve had the same uniform pattern 
of prevarication on their lips. It was the nearest approach to mass per¬ 
jury and regimentation of a whole coming generation in the psycholog}' 
of untruth. I assembled the elders of the locality where I was and 
explained to them the object of Gandhiji’s stay in Noakhali. They 
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promised to cooperate. A small committee was set up. It adopted a 
resolution condemning the lcceut happenings. They pledged themselves 
to do their utmost to get the looted properties returned and abducted 
women restored, to help rebuild devastated houses and get “subs¬ 
criptions” forcibly realised in the name of the Muslim League refunded, 
and, finally, to protect with their lives, if necessary, the life, honour and 
religion of the members of the minority community in future. 

Some time afterwards, a ruflian tried to assault a little girl in my 
village. She was hardly twelve or fourteen years old and was alone 
in her house. The culprit pretended to ask for some salt, followed her 
into the hut when she went inside 1o fetch it, and bolted the door. She 
threatened to call her father who was out working in the field. The 
ruffian pointed a dagger at her ncclc. Undeterred she shouted out, 
the father came and 1 he assailant bolted. The matter was reported 
to the committee of Muslim elders that had been set up since our 
arrival. They gave the offender such a beating that I had to send my 
doctor to attend him! The committee was also able to obtain redress in 
several minor cases and a couple of important ones, till the face of 
things changed once more and it became practically a defunct body. 

We began visiting the deserted Hindu houses. They belonged to 
the poor, lowly folk — chowkidan, malis, washermen and their families. 
The children ran into their homes at the sight of strangers as we 
approached. Their parents told us that till a short time ago they all 
used to wear Muslim dress. A Maulvi used to come daily to teach 
them namaz. “We live in. a slate of terror,” they complained. 

“Do you ever take Ramanama?” 

“We dare not.” 

“Not even in the privacy of your homes?” 

“No. You do not know what we have been through. We have no 
earthly help. We are utterly helpless.” 

“Then begin taking Ramanama from today, and seek the help 
of the helper who never deserts. Begin now — here.” 

They agreed. As the singing of Ramadhun gathered volume, they 
became oblivious of their surroundings. A new light spread over their 
countenance. They had, for the fleeting moment, found the “help of 
the helpless”. 

The next step was to gather in one place all of them from two 
villages and hold harikirtan. This proved to be a still greater success and, 
for the first time after the riots, the conch-shell blast Was again heard 
in the locality. About 30 to 40 men, women, boys and girls took part. 
The women were afraid to cross the bazar alone and had to be 
provided with an escort in order to come! A picture of Gandhiji, 
decorated with flowers and green sprays was placed on a small table. 
They had even improvised an artistic little mandap by making a frame¬ 
work of jute sticks which they covered with sheets of coloured paper. 
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In front of it they lighted incense sticks. Their only regret was that 
there were no sweets to be distributed as piasad after the ceremony. 
I tried to console them by saying that God’s name needed no sweeten¬ 
ing. A good Muslim, whose acquaintance we had made on the previ¬ 
ous clay, came and joined us. He bade them to be of good cheer and 
told them that conversion under fear was a farce and mockery of true 
religion. 

The kirlan had a strange sequel. Local Muslims took exception 
to it. They said, the blasts of the conch-shell had frightened their 
women-folk! Wc met them in a local tea shop round a long, grimy 
table, by the glimmer of a naphtha lamp which threw fitful shadows 
on their none too friendly faces. There were about forty of them. 
With the exception of a few elderly people, ihe resl were all young 
men. What did it all portend? they asked. Nobody had dared to 
blow the conch-shell there before! Were the Hindus preparing to kill 
the Muslims in revenge? 

Did they want their Hindu brethren to live in their midst on those 
terms, in constant fear? I asked them. “Is not the blowing of the conch- 
shell a regular part of the Hindu daily religious ceremonial in these parts ? 
And if the blowing of a conch-shell can scare Muslim women, when 
Muslims are here in an overwhelming majority, what must be the 
plight of a handful of Hindus in your midst who have been through 
all the horrors of the riot? And yet you find fault with them for running 
away from their homes and not returning!” 

They winced. There was really nothing wrong with the situation, 
the Hindus were needlessly nervous; that was all. The only person 
who could bring back the feeling of security and restore confidence was 
the Mian Saheb Ghulam Sarwar and he, alas! was in prison — 
an innocent victim of malice! He was the real protector of the Hindus 
and Muslims alike. The “Pir Saheb” (Ghulam Sarwar) had actually 
helped the needy Hindus and Muslims without distinction out of his 
own pocket and was held in high esteem by thousands of persons 
from Gauhati (in Assam) to Peshawar (in the N.-W. F. P.)! I told 
them about the report sent by the military intelligence to the Central 
Government at Delhi that he was the fons el oiigo of the whole trou¬ 
ble. But they protested that “nothing had happened” at all in that 
area — no murders, no arson, no looting of Hindu houses! I pointed 
to the entire rows of rifled and gutted shops in the bazar. They said 
Mian Saheb was not present at Shahpur when those things took 
place. It was all the work of outsiders — goontlas! Where was Mian 
Saheb at that time? At Karpara, waiting for the severed head of 
Rai Saheb Rajendralal Chowdhury to be brought to him? They did 
not know anything about Karpara! What about the abducted girls 
who were still missing? It was very shameful, if true , but they really 
knew nothing about them! 
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I told them that so far as Mian Saheb’s release was concerned, 
it was a matter for ihr Muslim League Ministry of Bengal to decide. 
But they must icalise that they could not expect the refugees to return 
to their homes whilst they maintained that “nothing had happened”. 
The least they must do, if they were serious about the refugees 5 return, 
was to help restore the looted properties, and the abducted girls. They 
said that if only the refugees returned, the properties could be return¬ 
ed to them, otherwise to whom were the articles to be restored?! 
suggested that the stolen properties might be deposited at the back 
of a badi selected for the purpose or in the mosque at the dead of 
night. We would afterwards go there, make an inventory and write to 
the owners to come and take delivery! They parried the suggestion 
and diverted the conversation to the “harassment” of innocent 
Muslims by the military and the police. I told them that the 
protection of innocent people was common cause between them 
and ourselves, but their present attitude must change; it helped 
neither them nor the “Pir Saheb”, whose release they desired, nor 
the return of the refugees to their homes. They must cleanse their 
hearts and be honest with themselves. 

The talk continued loud and long. At one stage the youngsters 
standing behind us seemed to get restive and there promised to deve¬ 
lop a rough house. In the middle of it someone got up and blew out the 
candles that had been lighted at the two ends of the table, leaving the 
shop in semi-darkness. I must say, I and my colleague did not quite like 
the look of it. The ciders, however, pulled up the hot-heads. Irt the end 
they all agreed that the Muslims should encourage the Hindus to ob¬ 
serve their religious practices and ceremonies without any molestation 
or fear, instead of taking exception to the observance. The lunar ecli¬ 
pse was to commence at 8.47 that night. Knowing that our orthodox 
host would be waiting for us and would not dine alter the eclipse 
had commenced, we took leave of the company and returned home, 

# * * 

The refugees who were repatriated to their villages were provided 
with a week’s ration. The scene which awaited them on their return 
was one of indescribable desolation, The homesteads were in ruins, some¬ 
times without even roofs, door leaves or window frames. The yards of 
the badis were littered with dirt and debris, broken earthen pots, pieces 
of quilt and lorn dirty clothing. Heaps of coconut shells and husk, and 
rusty trunks that had been broken open and rifled during the disturb¬ 
ances lay everywhere. The backyards and environs were overgrown 
with rank vegetation, which in Noakhali swallows up everything. 
The tanks were choked with weeds, their embankments dilapidated 
and walks and footpaths in a sorry state as a result of long neglect 
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and the inundations caused by the last rains. The orchards and coco¬ 
nut and betel-nut gardens were denuded oi fruit. 

Wc had started cleaning up operations in our badi some time 
back. My companion used to sweep the yard everyday in the begin¬ 
ning. Then he had to go away and for several days the yard remained 
unswept. One morning I swept it myself. The next day the members 
of the badi got up early and swept it before me. I fell into self-com¬ 
placency. After a couple of days things became just as before. It tau¬ 
ght me a valuable lesson. I resumed the operation from the next day 
and when others joined up to relieve me, I moved to another part of the 
badi and cleaned it up likewise. I continued this day after day. As more 
people joined up, I moved further on. In a few days the whole place 
put on a new look. The jungle was cleared, the embankments of the 
tanks repaired, fresh dressing put on the footpaths, trench latrines 
built. Visitors from the neighbouring villages were struck by the change. 
They requested us to start work on the same lines in their villages, too, 
I told them they must come provided with implements and first work 
with us for a week as a token of their earnestness. This they did. At 
the end of the term, we proceeded to launch a cleaning up programme 
in a village adjacent to ours. I had asked the people there to assemble 
in one place with the needed equipment and select suitable sites where 
the various projects were to be started. When we went there for a 
preliminary inspection, not only had they done all that but — thanks 
to the probation that some of them had under us—•they had started 
work and even finished a good bit of it! We helped them to set up 
a local panchayat to supervise the execution of their plans and to take 
up other matters pertaining to their common welfare. Anyone who 
failed to set up a trench latrine or make proper use of it was to be 
fined. The fertilizer from the trench latrines was later dug up and 
used for raising vegetables when they were threatened by lood short¬ 
age. 

In this way, wherever people were willing to return to their 
homes, their badis were cleaned up and made to look spick and span 
by the collective voluntary labour of the local people, so that a cheer¬ 
ful welcome awaited them on their return home instead of the vista of 
devastation and ruin. 

A few days after the programme in this village had been launched, 
the District Magistrate with the Additional District Magistrate and 
the Special Relief Commissioner visited my camp. On the way, they 
passed through this village and found it to be a different place from 
what they had seen on their previous visit a few weeks back. Not 
only the surroundings but even the inhabitants wore a different look. 
There was a gleam of self-confidence and hope in their eyes instead 
of the apathy of despair. The visitors were so impressed by the trans¬ 
formation that they suggested that I should extend the experiment 
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and integrate it with their scheme of “test relief works” which they 
had adopted to provide relief to the destitute of both the commu¬ 
nities in the riot-affected area, I agreed to give the experiment a trial 
provided it was allowed to be run entirely under our direction and 
control and there was no official interference. The camp provided an 
honorary foreman, and induced some educated young men to be¬ 
come voluntary labourers, to set an example to others. We succeeded 
in inducing the women, boys and girls, too, to come out and join in 
the self-help experiment. The women were afraid to stir out of their 
homes. We asked them to clear the jungle in their own hadis. We 
provided the children with miniature baskets, which they could easily 
carry, and taught them to carry earth and weeds from the tanks in 
relays after the manner of fire-bucket drill. As a result, their out¬ 
put of work almost came up to the level of the adults. The rales of 
remuneration were anuas fourteen per day for the adults, annas ten 
for minors (subsequently reduced to twelve annas and eight annas 
respectively). The foremen got one rupee per clay. Some spades, baskets, 
brooms and daos were loaned by the Special Relief Commissioner. 

The operation lasted from the rgth February, 1947 to 17th March, 
1947, and covered four villages. It was then abruptly terminated by 
the rehabilitation authorities. The number of man-days oflabour rose 
from 293 in the first week to 1,107 in the third. The work done during 
the period included: (1) Removal of weeds from 29 tanks, (2) re¬ 
pair of embankments and steps leading to the water’s edge of 9 tanks, 
(3) erection of trench latrines and clearing the jungle in 14. badis, 
and (4) repair of 300 yards of roads and inter-connecting footways 
and construction of 200 yards of a jecpable road to connect two parts 
of a village with the District Board road. Besides this, people in one 
village by their voluntary labour cleaned and levelled up a tnaidan 
for the holding of the coming spring festival. The total number of 
man-days of labour put in was 2,043 representing a wage packet 
of Rs. 1,426-10-0. 

Our foremen and voluntary labourers surrendered their earnings, 
to the tune of ninety rupees and odd to enable us to purchase imple¬ 
ments for ourselves at the end of the operations. They formed the 
nucleus of assets for a multi-purpose co-operative agricultural and 
village improvement society which we later set up. But for it we 
could not have survived the boycott of Hindu cultivators by the 
local Muslims a couple of months later when the situation deteriorated 
on Gandhiji’s departure for Bihar. 

* * * 

Rehabilitation had commenced late in the adjacent village ol 
Karatkhil, To inaugurate it an inter-caste dinner was held. The autho¬ 
rities had appointed a Special Relief Commissioner with Magisterial 
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powers for the distribution of free doles etc., to the refugees. He was 
present on the occasion. A procession of Muslims shouting Muslim 
League slogans passed by while the dinner was in progress. It threw 
the whole gathering into a panic. Someone from among the proce¬ 
ssionists had entered a mail’s house, and beaten up the mail’s little 
boy when there was no-one else in the house. The assailant could 
not be traced. I followed the procession for some distance and found 
among them several members of the old tea-shop group, with whom I 
had made friends. They said they intended no mischief, When I re¬ 
turned, the inter-caste dinner was still in progress. I asked the gather¬ 
ing to indicate by a show of hands how many of them had remained 
unnerved by the procession and the shouting of slogans etc. In reply 
five hands from among the men and three only among the women 
went up! 

I felt very sad. After a night of vigil and prayer, from the next 
morning I began to make them recite Ramanama collectively, beginning 
with my own badi. At first I used to gather together members of each 
badi separately and explain to them the inner meaning and significance 
of the Name. Afterwards, they began to assemble from all the badis 
in front of their devastated temple. The gist of what I told them was 
that if they had a living faith in God and walked in His fear always, they 
would know no other fear. Fear of death turned men into cowards 
and yet was there a man who being bora could escape death? Con¬ 
versely, was there any to whom death could come twice? What was 
betLer then — to face the ruffian’s dagger like a man while defending 
one’s honour and religion or to purchase a brief, cowardly reprieve 
only to die of sickness, old age and disease after prolonged agony 
and suffering ? If they really regarded God as Father, why should 
they be afraid of meeting Him in answer to His call? Did they not 
believe that not a sparrow falls without His will? And to illustrate 
the remark, I told them the story, which the late Maulana Shaukat 
Ali used so often to relate, of a condemned prisoner in Ycravda Pri¬ 
son. He had murdered his wife, whom he dearly loved, in a fit of ground¬ 
less jealousy and was very repentant afterwards. All through the 
night before his execution, he danced and sang in his cell: 

“Bedeck thyself, O, dapper young man, 

Prepare thyself for the journey to 

Thy beloved’s place.” 

The next day he mounted the gallows in an ecstasy of expectancy and 
fulfilment. If they really believed that God was their friend and pro¬ 
tector, they would rejoice to meet Him and not be afraid of death. 
Why should they be frightened, of fire-arms? Fire-arms could but 
deal death. But even a lathi blow or a brickbat could do the same. 
What difference did it make to the victim whether he fell to the one 
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or the other? Supposing, I put it to them, a horde of hooligans, armed 
with lathis and daggers, came upon them while they were engaged 
in singing Ramadhun, and the women and children instead of collap¬ 
sing under fear and running helter-skelter remained absorbed in their 
singing, oblivious of everything, the hooligans would feel that there 
was a power superior to that of arms which enabled those who posse¬ 
ssed it to remain undismayed in the face of death. They would be non¬ 
plussed. Woman was regarded, and she regarded herself, as the 
“weaker vessel’’. That was true in the physical sense. But women 
had wielded the weapon of Satyagraha, or self-suffering, in their 
homes, as mothers, wives and sisters since the beginning of time. Men 
might be deluded into putting reliance on the strength of their right 
arm, though in practice they had seen its futility in Noakhali at least. 
But women had nothing else to rely upon except God. “Ramanama, 
therefore, must mean everything to you. If you really inscribe it in 
your heart so that it becomes a living presence, you will find that 
in future it will not be you who will tremble before the goondas, but 
the goondas who will quail before you." 

The last words came to my lips spontaneously, without any fore¬ 
thought or meditation and in spite of myself almost. I confess, if 
I had stopped to think, I might have hesitated before uttering 
them. 

It was no easy task in the beginning to persuade the women to 
come out of their seclusion or to get them to discard their veils and 
stand erect in regular rows, facing the men and sing Ramadhun to 
the accompaniment of tal , in a loud voice, without embarrassment, 
hesitation or fear. But gradually they got used to it. At first men used 
to lead and the women followed. After some time the arrangement 
was reversed. Women Jed and the men followed. 

The routine which we followed was to have Ramadhun in our 
hadi early in the morning as soon as the gong was beaten. The signal 
was picked up by the adjoining village where a small party of us pro¬ 
ceeded next, singing Ramadhun to the accompaniment of tal all the 
way. As soon as we reached there, the gong would be beaten again 
and that served as a signal for the third village, which we visited next, 
with more members added to our party. The return journey was 
utilised to teach little boys and girls some songs and mantras which 
later formed part of their regular prayer at all functions. After Rama¬ 
dhun they all dispersed and engaged in scavenging and sanitation 
work in their respective badis, which was an essential part of our pro¬ 
gramme, I and my doctor colleague would then visit the sick and the 
ailing. Incidentally, this enabled us to teach the boys and girls accom¬ 
panying us a little nursing, care of the sick and elementary rules of 
health and hygiene. In the afternoon we all assembled in one place 
and had an hour’s takli upasana (spinning as a sacrament) in perfect 
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.silence. Next to Ramanama this helped in the psychological rehabili¬ 
tation of the liot-affectod people most. In fact without this the other 
would have been incomplete. We could not go on preaching 
sermons on fearlessness to the fear-stricken refugees for ever nor could 
we have made them stand on moral lip-toe, as it were, all the time. 
But engaging in a basic, creative activity together served as a charm 
against depression and fear. It took their minds off their misfortune 
and removed the feeling of frustration by providing an outlet for their 
striving for self-help. But more about iL later. 

* i- * 

Little occasions now and then provided miniature rehearsals in 
test of faith. Women and even our little boys and girls took pledges that 
they would shed the fear of death and go unaccompanied on a dark 
night to any place that they might be ordered to, without a lantern. 
I sent two little girls from my badi to the village adjoining ours. They 
were given an electric torch which, however, they were not to use 
unless they were really afraid. I scut a co-worker after them to keep 
watch unobserved. The path lay through a thick betcl-nut garden 
where even at midday the sun hardly penetrated. On the previous 
day a woman in that village had been so scared by the shouting of a 
Muslim procession that she ran to a neighbouring badi to seek shelter 
and at night ran a high temperature as a result of her fright. The girls 
visited her and put heart into her. She accompanied them back to 
our place and told us that she, too, had taken the pledge to shed fear 
and would never again be afraid as she was on the previous day. It 
was half past ten at night. I asked the girls to escort her back. But 
she insisted on returning alone and without a lantern. 

Some lime afterwards, a deputation came from the village of 
Sindurpur, where a dacoity had taken place on the previous day. 
They were afraid to return to their village by themselves as it was 
getting dark. They wanted an escort. “All right, you shall have an 
escort.” Two little girls from our badi offered to accompany them. 
They did not ask for an escort after that and went back alone. 

An elderly widowed sister of our badi, who was known as thakuma 
(grandmother) caused a sensation even among the Muslims by going 
alone after dusk to Kafilatali, which was considered to be very unsafe. 
“But, O! she is from Bhatialpur—’that explains,” the Muslims re¬ 
marked among themselves as she passed through the village of Kar- 
para, where the grim tragedy of Rai Saheb Rajcndralal Clhowdhury’s 
family had occurred a few months back. “No, no, she is a Nepali,” 
exclaimed some others because of her somewhat Nepalese features. 
“You will all become Nepalese if you eomc and stay in our badi for 
a fortnight,” she answered back. She came to be known amongst 
us thereafter as Nepali-Ma, i.e., the Nepalese mother. 
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On another occasion when I went to sec a riot leader, who was 
absconding and spreading terror in his neighbourhood by organising 
gangs from his hiding so that men turned pale and trembled at his 
name, two little girls from the village of Mogarpara on learning that 
I had gone to meet him asked their way to his badi and walked in 
while we were talking. The matnnal uncle of one of them had been 
murdered by this gang leader during the Gopairbag massacre. She 
had taken the pledge that, she would one day go and tell him to his 
face that he could cut her throat as he had her uncle’s but she 
would not tiemblc before him or run away. 

“Do you know this place?” I asked them. 

“Yes, Quasim’s badi." 

“Do you know Ouasim? Have you ever seen him?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then here he is,” I said, pointing to the person sitting 
next to me. “Arc you now satisfied that he is just a human being like 
you and me and not a monster with a tail and horns?” 

They laughed, Quasim joining. 

“And do you know these girls?” 1 asked Quasim. 

“No.” 

“Well, the uncle of one of them,” I said pointing to the elder of 
the two, “was among those who were murdered during the Gopair¬ 
bag massacre. She has come to tell you that yon may cut her 
throat; she would neither tremble before you nor run away.” 

The little girl nodded her head as I spoke these words and 
Quasim laughed an uneasy, dry laugh. 

Several months later, in May, 1947, there were a series ofdacoitics 
by one of the gangs organised by this man. Finally they came to Iiarat- 
khil, denuded a deserted badi of all the ripe coconuts on the trees and 
held a picnic on unripe ones, leaving behind a trenchful of shells. Our 
reply was to organise night watches. I gathered together all the men, 
women and children of Karatkhil in front of their ruined temple where 
they daily held Raniadhtin, “Now tell me how many from among 
you are prepared to take part in the night watch?” Almost all the 
women raised their hands. Three from among the men abstained. I 
suggested, and my suggestion was acclaimed with loud laughter, that 
those who were not prepared or were unwilling to join in the 
night watch should take charge of the children and other household 
duties and set free the women-folk for the night watch. I then asked 
the women if they were ready to set out on their night rounds. 

“Yes, but in your company,” they replied. 

“Now, that is not fair. You said you had faith in God.” 

“Yes, we have faith God will give you the strength. You won’t 
desert us.” 
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“I now know what sort of faith you have in me from the demon¬ 
stration you have given of your faith in God. How can I guarantee 
the piotection of anybody’s life whcnl cannot protect even my own? 
The only ingenuity I possess is that I have faith that if death comes 
in the performance of our duty, it is the best thing for us. Even that 
faith has yet to be tested. Now tell me, after what I have told you — 
and you must take me on my word if you have faith in me — how 
many of you arc prepared to come without me?” 

In reply one after another the raised hands began to drop till 
only seven remained. “To tell you the truth,” said one of them, “we 
are not afraid of death but of being dishonoured.” I told them 
that no-one could dishonour a woman wlio was not afraid to die. 
They agreed this was so. I selected one out of seven and told her to 
go to the adjoining village alone. She hesitated for a moment, then 
took a deep breath and with a Hey Bkagavan (O! God) set forthwith 
clenched fists in the darkness and the much One after another, the 
rest of the seven, followed suit. Thereafter they regularly joined in 
the night watches and I do not remember a single occasion when 
I knocked at the door of anyone of them whether in the small hours 
or in the long hours of the night and they hesitated or hung back. 

The finale came not long afterwards. One day while one of them 
was alone in her betel-nut garden, a notorious bad character of the 
locality surprised her there and gave indications of evil intentions. 
Thereupon she ran into her house and told her father. When the 
report reached me, I sent word to the ruffian, with whom I had to 
deal before in connection with some other offences, that unless 
he made fvdl and speedy amends, the matter would have to be re¬ 
ported to the district authorities. He offered to apologise to me. I told 
him that if he was sincere, he ought to give satisfaction to the comp¬ 
lainant, Since his was an olfence against a woman, he must appear 
before a court composed of women and take the verdict at their hands. 
At the same time the matter was reported to the local union board 
president’s panchayat. They fixed the hearing at 4 p,m. The time 
for the women’s court was 2 p.m. There is a joke current in Noakhali 
that in the Noakhali space-time, clocks have only three hours, viz,, 
sakal, dupur and bikal (morning, noon and evening). So both the 
appointments were reduced to the common denominator (evening) 
and both the bodies met at 6 p.m. The meeting of the women’s court 
was held first. 

It was a great day. For the first time in the history of the locality 
a ruffian was going to appear before a court composed of women 
alone. Coming after the “Direct Action” of August, 1946, it seemed 
almost incredible. In spite of deep mud, as a result of the last 
night’s heavy rain, and inundated khals over one hundred women and 
girls came from four neighbouring villages, some of them after wading 
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through waist-drop water. No men were allowed to be present at the 
women’s court. I and my Bengali intcipreter were allowed to be there 
by giace. The culprit had piomisecl to make a clean breast of the 
matter and ask to be forgiven. But at the last moment his courage 
failed him and he began to waver and quibble. I then left the meeting, 
leaving him to be tackled by the women. They succeeded in putting 
the fear of God into him. Within fifteen minutes he had made a full, 
clean confession addressing the complainant as “mother”, whose for¬ 
giveness he asked, and ofiered to take any punishment that might be 
awarded to him. In view of his antecedents some women were scepti¬ 
cal of his repentance and wanted an “exemplary” punishment to be 
given to him, but they ultimately decided to leave him to the judgment 
of the Muslim panchayal. The latter insisted that he should, among 
other things, be punished by shoe-beating as a deterrent, but on the 
recommendation of the women, in consideration of his voluntary con¬ 
fession and surrender, this was changed into execution of a bond of 
Rs. ioo for good behaviour in future and a public apology to the 
woman complainant, accompanied by the rubbing of his nose on the 
ground as a mark of repentance according to the local practice. 
This was done there and then. 

The women were satisfied and began to evince almost a motherly 
interest in the reform of the accused. They told him that if he asked 
forgiveness of God from his heart as he had asked forgiveness of them, 
God would surely help him to reform his character and keep to the 
right path. 

There was no major incident of that character in our four villages 
after that. This is, however, to go ahead of foe story. 

# * * 

The foregoing with variations may be taken as the basic pattern 
of activity pursued in all the Gandhi Gamps in Noakhali under Gandhi- 
ji’s guidance, direction and control. Each camp had in addition, de¬ 
veloped activities and special characteristics of its own according to 
local circumstances, the individuality of the worker in charge of the 
centre, and the nature of the human material with which he or she 
had to deal. 

We were all of us men and women of ordinary clay — very crude 
and imperfect instruments for the unique experiment which Gandhiji 
had launched in the application of the power of non-violence or soul 
force to an unprecedented situation. Our main asset was our deep love 
and loyalty to him personally and faith in his ideals. We were lacking 
in his power of penance, the power that ceaseless, sustained practice 
of the five cardinal spiritual disciplines gives. All we could claim for 
ourselves was that we were well aware of our shortcomings and were 
sincerely trying in soldierly obedience to carry out his instructions 
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in letter and spirit to the best of our abilities. Even so some of the re¬ 
sults obtained were astounding and provided enough experience of 
what ran be achieved when even a small modicum of the great principle 
which he taught is realised in practice. While he was in the flesh, he 
served as the central dynamo which made all the machines run by the 
spiritual power he generated. Now that spiritual power is the legacy 
of all those who have faith and inner urge to strive in the way in¬ 
dicated by him. 


3 

Two miles to the south-east of Gandhiji’s camp at Srirampur was 
Ghangirgaon. It was here that my sister Dr. Sushila was posted, Like 
most of her companions, she stayed as a guest with a riot-alTecled 
family. She reached her village on 23rd November accompanied by 
a Bengali co-worker. The rest of the story is best told in the following 
entries in her log-book slightly edited and abridged; 

“The boat stopped about one and a half miles away. I walked 
ahead with a lad of the badi where I was to put up. The. lad told me 
his uncle . . . still lived at Ramgunj as he was being threatened with 
death if he returned.... A few Hindus and one or two Muslims came 
and talked to me. The Hindus said that they were attacked on Sunday, 
the 13th October, at 12 noon, by a mob of 200 to 250 Muslims armed 
with deadly weapons. . . . About 700 maunds of paddy. . . was. . . 
burnt. An old man from the house . . . begged the mob not to burn the 
paddy but to take it away and give it to their own people. In reply 
he got a lathi blow on his back. . . 1,500 maunds of paddy was burnt 
in the village. ... I saw the remains of burnt paddy and burnt 
houses. ... All the temples had been destroyed and conch-shell bangles 
and the vermilion mark on the persons of the women removed. The men 
had to say namaz, They were all still very much frightened. ...” 

24th November, 1946 

“We met some Muslims. They said they wanted peace. What 
had happened was the work of some miscreants. . . . The village 
people had no hand in the disturbances. I asked them if they had con¬ 
verted the people to Islam. They said, ‘Yes, but not forcibly.’ At this 
the women of the house came out and an old lady cried out with tears 
in her eyes:‘Did you not break our shankas (conch-shell bangles), 
remove our sindur (vermilion) and destroy the images of our gods? My 
heart cries out to God against your misdeeds.’ ... I told the Muslim 
friends that it was wrong to call such conversions voluntary. , . . The 
Muslims agreed that wrong had been done.... I was told afterwards 
that most of the Muslims who had talked to us were bad characters.’’ 
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25th November, 1946 

“A., an old man with a white beard, was a good man. I was told 
he had saved a family in his neighbourhood. ... He came to see me 
with a few Muslims. They all said they wanted the refugees to return. 
I explained to (hem Gandhiji’s idea, . . and asked A. if he was pre¬ 
pared to give the necessary guarantee. He said he would bring other 
Muslims... to talk with me. After some time about 50 Muslims 
came. . . . They all said they wanted peace.. . . What had happened 
was bad. ... It would not happen again. I told them that if there was 
a real change of heart, they should see that stolen property was return¬ 
ed and the goondas brought to book. There was no clear reply to this. 
In regard to furnishing a guarantee for the safety of the returning re¬ 
fugees, the Muslims held a separate consultation and produced six 
names. . . asking for the names of six Hindus in return. Hindu names 
were supplied. In the meantime I had gone to see a patient. When 
I returned, the list of 12 names was shown to me. I was told that 4 
Muslims out of the 6 had been ring-leaders during the disturbances.... 

“When I went to sec Bapu in the afternoon he was observing 
silence. He scribbled out that until the guilty men made a clean con¬ 
fession and pledged themselves never to do such things again, they 
should not be taken on the committee. It was agreed that the commi¬ 
ttee was to come to see Bapu at Srirampur at 1 p.m. the next day.” 

26th November, 1946 

“Hurried to Srirampur so as to reach there while the Changir- 
gaon Peace Committee members were still there. But they did not 
turn up.” 

27 th November, 1946 

“Went to Srirampur in the morning to see some patients whom 
Bapu wanted me to see,.. . Returned to Ghangirgaon at 4 p.m. 
Visited some . . . Hindu houses. These had escaped arson but the dwe¬ 
llers had been looted and forcibly converted. They said they were 
quite helpless. What could they do in the face of such numbers? The 
women and children had fled into the jungle and hidden for two 
days. We explained to them that one who had shed the fear of death 
did not care for the odds against him or her. He or she would resist 
evil, looking to none but God for help. Gandhiji had told us how God 
came to the help of Sita and Draupadi. They all said they would not 
be afraid in future.” 

28th November, 1946 

“The women visited me the next day. They dared not stir out of 
their homes before this. 

“On inquiry as to why the Peace Committee people had not gone 
to Gandhiji as arranged, I was told that they were still consulting 
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among themselves and with the Union Peace Committee. One of the 
suspected Muslims asked me whether those who confessed their guilt 
would be arrested. 1 told them we would not take any part in getting 
them arrested. . . . More than that we could not say. 

“Saw some patients. At 9.30 a.m. went to the village of Masim- 
pur with B. (a Muslim) who had come to take me to his home. He 
was an intelligent man and seemed to know a lot about the politics 
of the day. ... He agreed that fighting between Hindus and Muslims 
was no solution. He said he had saved the lives of some Hindus in his 
place. 1 asked him if it was before or after conversion. He said they had 
to be converted so that their lives might be 3aved. I asked him if I, too, 
would have to change my religion if there was a disturbance again. 
He said, ‘No, you are different.’ I tried to impress upon him that I 
was not different from the rest; the rule that, applied to me should 
apply to others also. 

“B. took me to a Hindu badi. . . . Only one Hindu family was 
there, all the rest had fled. One woman was laid up with fever. She 
and another woman clung to me and wanted to know what they should 
do. I told them, if they could muster up sufficient courage, they should 
stay there, else they should go away. I spoke to the Muslims sitting in 
the courtyard. They all assured me the family was ‘quite safe’ in their 
midst. 

“One man on the road told B. to take me to the house of another 
patient who was very seriously ill. To get to the patient’s house, we 
had to proceed by boat for a short distance. As I got into the boat, an 
old man came rushing. He wanted to talk to me. I was told he was an 
influential man in the village. He said, what had happened was very bad 
but it was the will of God. I told him it was wrong to shirk responsibility 
for evil deeds by putting it on God. He said how else could one explain 
the death and looting of big zamindars. They could have protected 
themselves, but God had willed it otherwise. I told him they could not 
protect themselves because the police had failed to do their duty. 
Just then a child came running. My colleague and Bengali interpreter 
Upen Babu said: ‘Supposing this child falls into the water, will you 
jump in to rescue it or stand still and say it is the will of God ?’ He 
replied: ‘Of course we must pull him out.’ ‘Then you must try to 
resist evil. If you fail in spite of persistent effort, then and then only can 
you call it the will of God, 5 rejoined my colleague, The old man agreed. 

“On reaching the house of the patient, I found a young man lying 
on the floor in rags. He had been having continuous fever for 13 days. 
He was semi-delirious, unable to speak and had difficulty in swallow¬ 
ing. , , , I asked for a spoon to examine his tongue. A beautiful silver 
spoon was brought. I wondered from where it could have come! 
After examining the patient and giving instructions with regard to 
nursing etc., I returned to Changirgaon. 
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“On our way to this patient’s house we had to pass through a 
Muslim house, whcie I was shown a young boy of about 15. They 
said he belonged to a Hindu family. They had fled to Calcutta. 
Fie had returned all alone one or two days back. I asked him if he 
was a Hindu or a Muslim. He did not reply. The Muslims sitting 
around him said he was a Hindu. Then the boy also said he was a 
Hindu. I asked him whether he had been converted. Again he did 
not reply. Otheis said ‘Yes’. I asked his Muslim name. He said he 
had forgotten it. I asked him to come and see me. A. said he would 
bring him the next day but never did. The Muslims assured me that 
they were the boy’s friends. But I doubted whether all was well there. 

“1 returned home after 2. There was a note from Bapu asking me 
to come over to Srirampur.... I left for Srirampur at 3.45 p.m. On 
the way I saw a Muslim wailing on the road. I asked him what had 
happened. He said he had received news that his son had been stabbed 
in Calcutta.” 

29th November, 1946 

“While returning from Srirampur to Changirgaon, my legs felt 
heavy. I took my temperature on reaching home. It was 10T and 
soon rose to nearly 104°. It was a strange experience to be sick in bed 
in a strange place far away from friends and relatives and with no 
medical or nursing help near by. I asked my compounder to give me 
quinine injections. I was on my legs again in three or four days.” 

30th November, 1946 

“Saw about 25 patients in the morning. A. came from Narayan- 
pur, I received a note from Bapu. After my meal I went to Srirampur. 
A. came with us. He said he had resisted the Muslim aggressors, but 
in vain. Fie was ‘very sorry* for what had happened. But the 
Muslim League was not to blame. It was the work of goondas. I 
explained to him that good Muslims could neutralise the goondas.” 

1st December, 1946 

“ In the morning saw patients at Srirampur. Returned to Changir¬ 
gaon at x 1 a.m. Again I felt heavy in the legs. The fever was com¬ 
ing. I was stopped on the way by an old Muslim lady. She wanted 
to know why peace had left the country and how it could return. 

I told her that Muslims in Noakhali had lost their heads, A small 
crowd of Muslims had collected in the meantime. They agreed that 
some Muslims had gone mad. But it would never happen again. 
Further on, I was stopped by another Muslim, a schoolmaster. He 
said he had been to jail in connection with the Khilafat movement 
and used to be a Congressman. He was a Muslim Leaguer now.... He 
blamed the Hindus for their cowardice in not returning to their homes. 

I explained to him the reasons for their fear and distrust and told him 
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1o induce the Muslims to help remove the genuine fear of the Hindus.” 

2nd to 19th December, 1946 
“From 1st to 5th December was down with fever and unable 
to go out. But saw patients who came to me at my residence. 

“Two men, one Hindu and one Muslim, from Masimpur came to 
see me on the 4th. An uncle and nephew, both Hindus, had started for 
Rajshahi (North Bengal) two days earlier. They were accompanied 
by two Muslims, who also wanted to proceed to Rajshahi. The under¬ 
standing was that they would protect the Hindus if the Muslims 
attacked them and vice versa. There were two Muslim boatmen. 
They started at about 10 p.m., being advised by some local Muslims 
not to start before night. At 11 p.m. they were attacked by about 
25 Muslims wearing masks. The uncle was beaten and robbed of Rs. 325. 
One boatman put up a fight. He, too, was beaten. The miscreants took 
away all the luggage, including two boxes of the Muslim travellers. 

“I sent for the uncle. He would not report to the police. He 
said he had lost Iris money; now he would lose his life, too. 1 tried my 
best to persuade him. At last he said he would do so the next morn¬ 
ing. But I learnt later that he went away to Rajshahi instead.... I 
was told privately that the son of the old man who had met me when I 
went to Masimpur and had talked about all the trouble being due 
to the will of God was in the gang that had attacked the boat. 

“On the 8th December, while I was coming to G'han-girgaon, I 
met a Maulvi from. Srirampur. He said when the hooligans came they 
(the local people) were all taken aback and did not know what to 
do. Now they were wiser and such occurrences would never happen 
again. I talked to him and explained the duty of good Muslims. He 
took me inside his house and introduced me to the women-folk. He 
seemed a good man from his talk and appearance. Later he went 
to see Gandhiji with me and said he would call a meeting of all the 
Muslims from the surrounding villages and invite Gandhiji to it. 
A day was fixed. But nothing came of it. I beard later that he was an 
absconder with grave charges against him and had absconded again. 

“I visited the villages of Harischar, Narayanpur, Laololi and 
Mandartoli. At Harischar there was an incident on the 12th December. 
Two women and two boys were sleeping in a Harijan house, which 
is the only Hindu house in the locality. At about midnight some 
Muslims tried to open the window and get in. The women inside raised 
a hue and cry and the intruders ran away. ... I was told that he 
(leader of the gang) was identified. The Muslims of Harischar 
gave him too strokes with the shoe as punishment and fined him one 
hundred rupees. The Hindu family had not been troubled again, 
“In the village of Changirgaon, my host’s paddy was stolen. A. 
went round, found out the thief and admonished him. I understand 
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that my host will be compensated. The local Muslims have fined the 
paddy Quel Rs.fio. 

“The following is the account of' the families that have returned 
to north Changirgnon, where I am slaying. Out of those who are still 
away, a huge number have gone out of Noakhali and will, therefore, 
take longer to return : 


Total number ol families 


76 

Those who never left 


*9 

Those who have returned 


22 

Those who arc still to return 


35 

Of these: At Calcutta 

13 


Tipperah 

9 


Madhupur 

1 


Chandipur 

12 



Those at Ghaudipur and Madhupur arc returning soon. The village 
schoolmaster has promised to start the school from the ist January. 

“On the 19 th December, a Harijan of Madartoli came to Chang - 
irgaon and requested us to visit his village. ... On 20th October, 
1946, a Muslim mob went there in force and gave an ultimatum to 
the Hindus that they would all have to accept Islam and eat beef. 
At this, practically all of them ran away to Faridganj leaving an old 
man behind to look after their houses. Nest day a gang of about 200 
men came, looted the houses and then set fire to them.. . . 

“Wc went to Madartoli and saw some sick people. A respectable 
looking Muslim came and talked to us. He said that what had taken 
place was very bad indeed. But they would see that such things never 
happened again.. . . 

“Wc left Madartoli at 3, On our way back we visited the house 
of a zamindar. . . , Here we met three Muslims. .. . They unequi¬ 
vocally condemned the doings of the Muslim hooligans. A Muslim 
said, he had hidden the golden vessels and jewellery of the zamindai 
in his own house and returned it to the owners, The story was 
corroborated.. . . We were told that the zamindar’s family had fled, 
but the house was protected by the Muslim tenants of the zamindar. 
They put up a fight for three days but were ultimately over¬ 
powered. .. . Several of them received injuries but no-one was killed. 

“On our way to Madartoli we met an old Muslim who said 
Hindus and Muslims must live as friends.... A little further on we 
met two young Muslims. They were rather rude, wanted to know 
where we were going. My Bengali colleague told them we were going 
to Madartoli. Then they wanted to know why we were going there. 
My colleague answered, ‘to see things for ourselves.’ What did we want 
to see? I was annoyed and replied, ‘The marks of your kindness.’ 
They said there was nothing to see, they had seen nothing.... 
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“On our way back a Muslim member of ihe union board called 
us and took us to his house to see a case of what he thought was pne¬ 
umonia. We went and saw two cases. He was full of praise for Gandhi- 
ji’s mission. I told him that one child he had shown me required treat¬ 
ment for at least 3 months. He wanted to know if I would be here 
for 3 months. I said I did not know.... I would go as soon as peace 
was established. Peace was sure to be established very soon, he said.” 


Thakkar Bapa, the champion of ‘dost causes”, was an institution 
by himself. He had accompanied Gandhiji to Noakhali and set up 
his camp at Haimchar, in the heart of the Harijan area in Charman- 
dal. About the same age as Gandhiji, like Gandhiji he seemed to grow 
younger with years. Unremitting toil in the service of humanity was 
the breath of his nostrils. His simple habits, poise and dignity and 
force of character made a deep impression on the Muslim elders of 
the locality, while his level-headedness and passion for precision—the 
fruit of his probationership in the Servants of India Society — won 
him the esteem of the Government officials who soon learnt to respect 
his formidable array of facts and figures. His diary of 27th November 
provides an interesting sidelight on his method of work: 

In my post-prayer speeches in the evening from 21st on¬ 
wards, I have been dwelling upon the necessity of the people . . . 
removing their constant fear of the badmashes to whose intimida¬ 
tion they were subjected daily.. . . Though over 300 houses were 
looted and burnt and the names of local goondas are known to 
all concerned, not a single ejahar has been filed up to date in 
Lalcshmipur police station due to the fear complex. . . . The 
number of Scheduled Caste families is nearly 400 and of Muslims 
only 1 oo, the latter include a number of hooligans who have 
made fortunes out of the loot.... It is only today that about 3 
or 4 persons have gone to Lakshmipur to file their complaints,. . . 

I have collected figures for 352 properties looted and burnt. 
Their value works out to Rs. 545,774- 

I am informed that the Superintendent of Police has issued a 
circular to the thanas that, as the Noakhali jail is full, no further 
arrests should take place. If this rumour is correct and if no local 
goondas are arrested, there will be more cases of arson and per¬ 
haps loot, if not something worse. 

I have camped here without the help of any armed police 
or military and will continue to do so. The people here are ask¬ 
ing for squads of military, but I have asked them not to press 
for the same and to stand on their own legs by shedding their fear. 
It was only last night that they could gather courage to have a large 
/j/wjfln-singing party in front of my camp unprotected by police. 
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Thakkar Bapa remained a!, his post throughout Gandhiji’s stay in 
Noakhali and for some time after. When his institutional obligations 
called him back to Delhi, he continued to serve the cause of Noakhali 
from there with the same zeal and devotion. 

Sushila Pads camp was set up at Karpara, almost under the 
shadow of Rai Sahcb Rajendralal’s devastated house with its ghastly 
associations. It became a rallying centre especially for the women. 
She set up as a schoolmistress, held prayer meetings and gatherings 
of women and young girls in her area daily to overcome their fear. 
As a result of her initiative, the local school that had closed 
down during the disturbances was restarted. She also succeeded 
in getting the local weekly bazar reopened. To encourage others, she 
set up a stall herself. She came to be loved and respected not only 
by the Hindus but even the Muslims who came to her for help and 
advice and even asked her to mediate in their disputes. 

Kanu Gandhi with his flair for organisation, constructive 
work and cultural activities, and his wife Abha Gandhi ~~ herself a 
daughter - of Bengal — with her natural artistic talent, succeeded 
to a large extent in breaking down the barriers between Hindus 
and Muslims and uniting them in a bond of common fellowship in 
their respective centres. 

Sucheta Kripalani put to use her talent for planning to relieve 
the destitution around her. Courageous as a lioness, she made herself 
feared, respected — and detested like her husband, the redoubtable 
Acharya Kripalani — by the toughs of the locality as no-one else 
perhaps except Col. Jiwan Singh of the Indian National Army, who 
with his white beard and beturbaned towering figure roamed over 
the troubled area of Raipur like a Gulliver among Lilliputians! 

Last but not least among the band of workers working in Noakh¬ 
ali was Sadhan Bose. He distinguished himself by his gentleness, re¬ 
nunciation and purity. His devout religious nature particularly fitted 
him for work of organisation among women. It became an outstand¬ 
ing feature of his centre. He refused to come out of Noakhali even after 
Gandhiji’s death and died at his post six years later, fully living up to 
Gandhiji’s mantra of “Do or Die”. 

The workers helped to create an atmosphere of courage, self- 
reliance and hope in and around their respective camps, and enabled 
a beginning to be made in the rehabilitation of the riot-victims in their 
original homes in spite of the Bengal Government’s halting policy, 
the latent hostility of the local Muslims and the unsatisfactory attitude 
of the Muslim League. But they were few and scattered over widely 
separated places and the tide was running first against them. The 
overall picture in Noakhali continued to be gloomy. 
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WRESTLE WITH DARKNESS 
1 

The newi.y-born plan of Government-sponsored Peace Committees 
proved to be ill-fated. Shamsuddin Ahmed, the Minister, left for 
Calcutta on the 27th November, promising to return “after four days”. 
It had been stipulated that one of the Parliamentary Secretaries with 
full powers would continue to stay in Noakhali and act for the Mini¬ 
ster during his absence. But he, too, left with the Minister owing to 
some “affliction of the eyes”. Neither of them returned. After that 
things began to go awry. 

The Peace Committees that had been formed continued to func¬ 
tion in form and some useful work was done in the beginning. At one 
stage, when the impression had got round that the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment meant business, there was even a scramble on the part of those 
who were implicated in the disturbances to get into the Peace Comm¬ 
ittees as a sort of sanctuary From justice. But their interest waned when 
presently they found that the Government had no such intention. No 
action was taken by the authorities when a Peace Committee submitted 
an unanimous list of undesirable characters that needed to be rounded 
up. Th.aiia officers refused to record first information reports. In one thana 
out of 1,100 statements, that had been filed, 150 only were reported to 
have actually been recorded in the thana. register. In another place, 
whenever a complaint was lodged, the thana officer passed on the in¬ 
formation to the local Muslim League organisation, from where, with¬ 
in a few hours, it reached the person or persons complained against, 
exposing the complainants to threats of vendetta and reprisals. 

Things were not easy for private relief agencies. To mention only 
one instance, on the 26th November, Mrs. Ashoka Gupta, a social 
worker of All-India Women’s Conference and wife of an Indian civil 
servant in the service of the Bengal Government, while proceeding 
into the interior for relief work under military escort with 21 lady 
volunteers and 4 men volunteers, was stopped by a party which includ¬ 
ed the Labour Minister himself, his Parliamentary Secretary and a 
local Muslim member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. The Par¬ 
liamentary Secretary seemed to be under the impression that the 
women workers could have a military escort to accompany them 
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but could not take men volunteers with them. He and the member 
of the Legislative Assembly even tried to browbeat Lhe military escort 
accompanying the lady volunteers! 

On the 3rd December, after waiting in vain for the return of 
the Minister for Labour or the Parliamentary Secretary, Gandhiji 
addressed a letter to the Chief Minister of Bengal, drawing his atten¬ 
tion to the growing deterioration in die situation: 

Somehow or other, the Committees that were being formed 
do not appear to be functioning properly. As yet they have fail¬ 
ed to inspire conlidencc. In spite of all my efforts, the exodus 
continues and very lew persons have relumed to their villages. 
They say, the guilty parties are still at large, some even find a 
place on the Peace Committees, that sporadic cases of murder 
and arson still continue, that abducted women have not all been 
returned . . . that burnt houses are not being rebuilt and gcncra- 
ally the atmosphere of goodwill is lacking.. . . Restrictions are 
being placed on volunteers irrespective of the organisation to 
which they belong. I can understand illegal activities being restri¬ 
cted, but no other restriction would be advisable. 

Quoting from a letter, which he had just received, he gave details 
of an incident that had occurred on the ist December, when a Muslim 
mob of nearly 350 had attacked a Hindu village, looting 15 houses 
and injuring three persons, two of them being women, “In some parts 
of Faridganj area,” ran another report, “repatriation is still not possi¬ 
ble and so also in some parts of Chandpur police station.. .. Econo¬ 
mic boycott is going on throughout the sub-division. Muslim boatmen 
do not carry the Hindus. Hindus are not getting Muslim labourers to 
reap their paddy, etc, In most cases Muslims do not purchase any 
commodity from the Hindu shopkeepers in Chandpur sub-division. 
Throughout the sub-division, Hindu fishermen are not allowed to 
catch fish. . . .Sometimes they are beaten, sometimes their nets are 
. . .taken away.” 

“This is by no means an exhaustive catalogue,” Gandliiji’s letter 
concluded, “I do not know whether you have an adequate conception 
of the mischief done.” 

The Chief Minister’s letter dated 2nd December, which crossed 
Gandliiji’s, brought among other things the following: 

I appreciate very much your desire to bring about peace 
between Hindus and Muslims in Bengal. . . (but) the Muslims 
feel that if you really wish to pursue your objective of establish¬ 
ing good fellowship, Bihar should be the real field. Your stay 
has encouraged many ofyour volunteers to manufacture evid¬ 
ence and place it before you and to carry on a persecution of 
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the local Muslims, particularly the local Muslim League leaders 
which will not possibly lead to mutual confidence in the 
future.... 

The military and the police have pervaded the villages and 
you must have heard of their excesses. Muslims have been in¬ 
discriminately arrested and assaulted, their women have been 
molested and outraged, their houses have been looted and a reign 
of terror lias been introduced. ... All the important Muslims 
are being implicated through the assistance of the Hindu organi¬ 
sation, such as Presidents of Union Boards, Members of the 
District Board, Chairmen Debt Settlement Boards, Members 
District School Boards, Maulvis, Maulanas, teachers, head¬ 
masters, even M.L.As. all persons in fact who may be considered 
respectable. . . . The purpose is only too clear. Revenge through 
the process of law and revenge on the innocents. . . . If you really 
want friendliness and mutual toleration, this kind of legal per¬ 
secution has to cease. 

The ugly truth of the matter was that very “respectable” persons, 
including Maulvis, Maulanas, school teachers, headmasters, M.L.As., 
Presidents of Union Boards, in fact persons belonging to all these 
classes that might be considered respectable, as the Chief Minister 
had put it, had taken active part in unlawful activities before, during 
and after the disturbances. If the military and the police had mis¬ 
behaved, the Ministry should have taken action against them; after 
all they were the servants of the Crown. But here was the Chief 
Minister finding fault with the riot-victims instead for invoking the 
law against their powerful and well-placed oppressors and using it 
as a plea for asking Gandhiji to terminate his mission in Noakhali! 

In the Chief Minister’s next letter, Noakhali had completely 
faded out of the picture. It was devoted exclusively to reports of 
happenings in Bihar! 

On the 25th November, in a Press conference Jinnah suggested 
that the authorities, both Provincial and Central, should take up im¬ 
mediately the question of “exchange of population”, to avoid the 
“recurrence of incidents which had taken place where small minorities 
have been butchered by overwhelming majorities.” Following upon it, 
it was noticed that the Government of Bengal began to take 
special measures for the settlement of the refugees from Bihar in the 
border districts of Bengal. Did it portend a corresponding change in 
the Bengal Government’s policy in regard to the rehabilitation of the 
minority in Noakhali, too ? And was the phasing out of the Bengal 
Minister from East Bengal an indication of that change? 

On the 15th December, Manoranjan Chowdhury, a local Hindu 
Mahasabha leader, who was taking active part in the formation of 
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Peace Committees under the Government plan, with Gandhiji’s app¬ 
roval addressed a letter to Shamsuddin Ahmed: 

In the meetings which we hold for organising Peace Commi¬ 
ttees, I am confronted by questions asking me to explain the 
drastic measures that the Bengal Government is taking to force 
the evacuees to go back to their villages by stopping their 
rations from so-called evacuee camps, even before the Government 
has reconstructed their houses or made their village homes hab¬ 
itable while the same Government is tenderly receiving the evacu¬ 
ees from Bihar and settling them in Bengal instead of sending 
them back to Bihar. . . . The Government here in Bengal is even 
loath to arrest surveillces, Criminal Tribes Act suspects, and 
well-known criminals. . . having practically stopped all arrests 
after your departure; and as a result, the miscreants still terrorise 
the people and are continuing their lawless career as indicated 
by stray cases happening every day. These are questions which 
1 am unable to answer satisfactorily. . . . This being the situa¬ 
tion, I request you to consult your colleagues in the Ministry 
and the Muslim League organisation and intimate to me your 
considered reply as to what your exact policy is regarding the 
rehabilitation of evacuees coming from Bihar and those who are 
practically uprooted from Noakhali villages. 

The note was sent with Dr. Amiya Chalcravarty to be delivered 
personally. From Calcutta, he reported: “I must confess that the 
Minister was extremely cold and unresponsive if not rude. . . . Incident¬ 
ally mentioned that Bengal’s situation was insignificant in comparison 
with what was happening in Bihar. He referred to Bihar in a self-satis¬ 
fied and justificatory manner. . . . There was no sense of anguish in 
his reference to Bihar but an expression of triumph,” 1 

In regard to the letter which Dr. Chakravarly had brought, the 
Minister said that it would be discussed in a special Cabinet meeting 
and that a considered reply would be sent by post. For the time being 
all lie could Say was that “the Government of Bengal have not changed 
. , . policy that has been initiated by me as regards rehabilitation. 
... As for myself, personal and other difficulties stood in the way of 
my going back to Noakhali, I cannot tell the exact date when I can 
go to Noakhali.” 2 

Replying to the Chief Minister’s letter of 2nd December, and the 
one following it, Gandhiji wrote on the 5th December: 

I note that you have . . . repeated the advice you have given 
me often enough that my place is in Bihar rather than in Noa- 
khali. ... If I could feel that my presence was at all necessary in 
Bihar, I assure you that I would not need any encouragement from 
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you to go there. . . . You will pardon me . . . for not taking your 
statements for gospel truth. For one thing, you have no first-hand 
knowledge of events. I suggest that there should be an impartial commi¬ 
ssion , appointed with the consent of the two Governments, to go into the 
disturbances both in NoakhaU and Bihar. (Italics mine). 

In another letter, on the 22nd December, he wrote: “1 urge 
you to show me how my presence in Noakhali offends and ask you to 
instruct the District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police to 
keep a strict watch on my movements and tell these gentlemen in what 
way I have been erring.” 

Throughout his life, it had been a source of perennial satisfaction 
to Gandhiji that he had generally been able to retain the affection and 
trust of those whose principles and policy he had had to oppose. But 
here that solace seemed to fail him. What distressed him particular¬ 
ly was the growing acerbity of the Chief Minister’s letters. On the 24th 
December, after much thought, deep prayer and self-introspection, 
he addressed a personal letter to the Chief Minister, addressing him 
as "My dear Shahced” and signing it as “Yours, Bapu”: 

I remind you of our pleasant meeting in Faridpur when 
Dcshbandhu Chitlaranjan Das was still in his physical case. If I 
remember rightly, you were the only one sitting in front of me 
spinning assiduously, though you were unable to pull an even 
or fine thread. And then, if I remember rightly, when I applied 
to you some distant adjective of affection, you corrected me by 
saying that you felt as son to me. I would like to think still that 
you are the same Shaheed and to feel proud that my son has 
become Chief Minister of Bengal.. . . 

I wish you had Bengal on the brain rather than Bihar. 
Assume the truth of all that has been said in the Bihar Provincial 
Muslim League’s reports. . . . You do not want to satisfy yourself 
by thanking God for Bengal being as bad as Bihar. . . , You 
seem to believe the stories of Bihar cruelties with which you 
have been regaled. ... I frankly confess to you that these 
reports do not carry conviction to me. If even 50 per cent, of the 
stories are tr ue, life would become a burden for me., . . You 
should know that though here, I was able to affect evenls in 
Bihar by my putting myself on protein-and-fat-free diet and by 
my proposal, if things did not mend, to undertake complete 
fast.. . . 

Though I have not come out publicly, and I hope I shall 
never have to do so, things in this part of Bengal are not at all rosy. 
Fear still dominates the refugees. Refugees ought not to be threat¬ 
ened with stoppage of rations. There are several other humane 
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ways of inducing them to return to their homes. If you really 
want them to do so, you ought to supply them with proper food, 
warm clothing and decent habitation. . . .If you cannot do so, 
because of want of funds or sufficient workers, it would be quite 
proper and honourable to make that announcement and let 
philanthropists do the needful. There arc workers enough in the 
country who would respond to the call. You, single-handed, will not 
be able to cope with the work. And if you really mean the thing, 
you ought to send a responsible Minister whose sole task would 
be to attend to this public duty. In this you will find in me a 
ready, willing, and, I hope, efficient helper. 

Bui it was no use. It was to a mind hardened by prejudice and deep 
suspicion that his words were addressed. Bihar had queered the pitch. 
But, as the poet has sung, “There shall never be one lost good,” Those 
who were in a position to follow on the spot the Bengal Premier’s reaction 
afterwards testified that it was this act of faith on Gandhiji’s part that 
marked the beginning of a change in Shaheed, which to everybody’s 
amazement resulted in his transformation eight months later. (See 
Chapter XVI, Vol. II). 

What was Gandhiji to do? It was certainly true that what had 
happened in Bihar was brutal enough and deserved the severest con¬ 
demnation. But he argued with himself that he could exercise his per¬ 
sonal influence in Bihar even from a distance; the Bihar Ministers were 
his friends, his word carried weight with them. His partial fast and 
notice of a complete one had already had a magical effect. There was 
nothing more he could do by going there. But he could not use that 
weapon in the case of Noakhali, where the Muslim League organisation 
and a large section of (he Muslims regarded him as an enemy of Islam. 
He had not still won their confidence. If in order to placate them 
he went to Bihar against his own better judgment and in consequence 
the situation in Noakhali deteriorated, it would have a very detrimental 
effect on Bihar and jeopardise his mission there in advance. It might 
even seriously imperil the safely of Bihar Muslims. On the other hand, 
if he succeeded in clearing up the mess in Noakhali, it would auto¬ 
matically improve the situation in Bihar. The malady which afflicted 
both Noakhali and Bihar was the same. If the cure could be made 
good in one place, it would automatically serve the other as well. 
Running from pillar to post would do no good to either. But in the 
prevailing vitiated atmosphere, this was not appreciated by many 
Muslims. They thought that he was showing more concern for the 
Hindus of Noakhali, who were his co-religionists, ihan for the Muslims 
of Bihar, who had suffered at the hands of the Hindus. The Chief 
Minister’s letters echoed that sentiment. But bristling as they were with 
palpable exaggerations and misstatements, they served only to preju¬ 
dice his case, and his shilly-shallying policy in regard to Noakhali 
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made it impossible for Gandhiji to leave Noakhali in the interest of the 
Bihar Muslims themselves. The Bengal Chief Minister could have sent 
Gandhiji to Bihar at any time by relieving him of all anxiety on 
the score of Noakhali. Instead, he himself became the chief obstacle 
in the way of Gandhiji’s going there. 

One of the Parliamentary Secretaries, Hamidudclin who had 
gone to Noakhali with Gandhiji, went one better. He issued a Press 
statement from Calcutta in the course of which he said: 

Mr. Gandhi does not intend to go to Bihar, . . . Will it be 
wrong if one feels that Mr. Gandhi is in Noakhali only to focus 
attention of the world on the happenings there and to magnify the 
same for keeping the Bihar happenings in the background ?. . . 

Does Mr. Gandhi want to complete his organisation through 
the number of'volunteers he has got from outside? . . . Mr. Gandhi 
may conveniently ask all the outside volunteers both male 
and female to quit while advising the refugees to return to 
their homes. . . . 

Mr. Gandhi is holding prayer meetings every day in the even¬ 
ing and after the prayer he sometimes delivers leclurcs. ... No 
more sermons or instruction seem to be necessary for the Hindus there 
and the Muslims never required it. When the Hindus will realise 
that the mischievous propaganda of their so-called friends has 
been the cause of (bringing upon them) more misery and dis¬ 
comfort, they will begin to think rightly. Free from outside pro¬ 
paganda, they will begin to repose confidence in their Muslim 
neighbours with whom they have been living peacefully for 
centuries. 3 

The Parliamentary Secretary even denied that there had been 
forced conversions in Noakhali. Such conversions as had taken place 
were, according to him, “no conversions at all”! Pie concluded with 
the advice: “Gandhiji should now leave Noakhali and utilise his 
valuable time and energy for something else, if not for Bihar sufferers.” 

This from one whom he regarded as a friend hurt Gandhiji 
deeply. “It staggered me,” he wrote to the Parliamentary Secretary, 

because you had left an impression on me that you had entirely 
realised my sincerity and my usefulness not merely for the Hindu 
inhabitants of the district but equally for the Muslim inhabitants. 

. . . What has happened in the meantime to warrant. . . your 
indictment, I do not know. Why do you . . . advise me to leave 
Noakhali and to go to Bihar or somewhere else ?, . . 

Do you not think that after the exuberant regard you showed 
for me, I had the right to expect a friendly, personal inquiry from 
you to inform me of the change and the grounds for change? ... 
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You will discover in your article a valid reason lor my long¬ 
ing to be in Noalthali in preference to Bihar.. . . How can I test 
the efficacy and soundness of Ahimsa except in a place where 
even the loudest protestation of trust in my professions can be so 
short-lived as in your case:'... 

I have chapter and verse to show why the Hindu refugees, who 
proved themselves highly deficient in personal courage, are re¬ 
luctant to go back to their homes. The Peace Committees which 
you left in the process of formation are not in working order. 
... I urge you lor the sake of the League Ministry, in whose 
efficiency and goodness I am at least as much interested as you 
ever can be, to believe me, I have not come to East Bengal for 
the purpose of finding fault with the League. I have come in 
order to induce it by my conduct to shed its complacency and 
give solid work for the sake of itself and India. 4 

The insinuation that he was trying to import numberless volunte¬ 
ers from outside in order to “complete his organisation” was the 
most unkindcst cut of all because so untrue. “I have not imported 
numberless volunteers,” lie protested. “Let me tell you that for the 
fulfilment of my object I do not need any volunteers here except my¬ 
self. If you really think that their presence is a menace to the peace 
of Noakhafi, the Government have but to say that Lliey are a danger 
and to serve a notice on them to quit, and I assure you that without 
a murmur they would leave this district.. . . You will be astonished 
to learn that, dear as they are all to me . .. in this mission of mine I 
had no need to have any associate with me, Jot, the quickest way to fruition 
required no protection or cooperation save what God sent. Such is my conception 
of the working of Ahimsa. I hope that before the Government takes the 
adumbrated action, they will depute an officer of their choice or trust 
to find out from me or them the kind of work they are doing. Their 
life is an open book. There is nothing hidden or underground about 
their activities.” (Italics mine). 

From this undertaking he excluded only himself and “one of my 
company, whose name I need not disclose at this stage.” She was Manu 
Gandhi, his grandniece, whom he had allowed, as a special case, to 
join him in his “Do or Die” venture in Noaldiali and to remain with 
him when he had sent away all his other companions to their respec¬ 
tive assignments in the riot-affccled villages. (See Chapter XXIII). 

Another grievance which the Parliamentary Secretary (and the 
Muslims in general) made was that Gandhiji had not contradicted 
the exaggerated figures of casualties in Noalthali that had appeared 
in the Press, These reports, they complained, were responsible for the 
Bihar disturbances. The assumption was not wholly correct but the 
Muslim sentiment was very sore over it, Gandhiji found himself in a 
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dilemma. If he told the whole truth about Noakhali, he would have 
to say some outspoken things about the way the Bengal Government 
was carrying on in Noakhali. That would not help matters, So he chose 
to remain silent even at the riskot being misunderstood. He had 
often done that before in his life and his opponents had lived to thank 
him for it. 5 

“You say again,” continued Ganclhiji’s letter to the Parliamentary 
Secretary', “ ‘If he (Gandhi) had issued a statement about the real 
nature of happenings, perhaps the atmosphere would have cleared 
to a large extent. His silence with reference to this matter raises sus¬ 
picions in the minds of many. 1 Why this insinuation when the fact 
stares you in the face that I am not in a position to speak in praise 
of what has been and is being done on behalf of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment? If you will care to study the thing, you will appreciate my 
restraint instead of coaxing me to speak.” 

The letter concluded: “You should take the trouble of coming 
to me and passing with me half an hour or so and cross-examining me 
on the charges you have framed against me. This letter is not an open 
letter as yours is. I have written only for you, cherishing the hope that 
it may perhaps appeal to you as coming from a well-wisher open to 
conviction.” 

This appeal, too, like the previous one to the Chief Minister, fell on 
deaf cars. The excuse the Parliamentary Secretary sent back was that the 
Hindus of Noakhali were "not in the least enthusiastic” and objected 
to the “inclusion of some of our best workers” in the Peace Committees. 
He had, therefore, lost all hope about the Peace Committees and 
interest in their working. 

Of a piece with it was the Chief Minister’s letter dated 25th 
December, tie was sorry, he wrote, he could not spare any Minister 
lor Noakhali for the time being as there was “considerable amount 
of administrative work” to be done at Calcutta. He could “certainly 
. . . have no objection” to Gandhiji bringing to the notice of local 
officers any complaint that he received! 

So there was a complete stalemate. Gandhiji was free to stew in 
his juice if he decided to stay on in Noakhali. 

2 

Gandhiji’s suggestion of having an impartial inquiry with identical 
terms of reference for Noakhali and Bihar did not find favour with the 
League. The relations between the Congress and the Muslim League 
continued to deteriorate. The demoralisation of the riot-affected 
community of Noakhali deepened and nothing contributed to it more 
than the policy of the Bengal Government in respect of Noakhali. 
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Typical 0!' Lhc atmosphere in the affected villages was the experi¬ 
ence of two social workers. On the 281I1 December, a worker of the 
Marwari Relief Society went to the village Gopinathpur, where the 
local people had arranged a programme of harikirtan. “They said they 
had given it up, being prevented by the local Muslims. I asked them 
to give the names of those who prevented them. They would not. . . 
saying , , . they had to pass their days in the village . . . their homes 
would be destroyed (if they held harikirtan ).'’ 6 Five days later, 
the worker again went there: “They (the Muslims) stopped me on 
the way and showered abuse on me.. .. They said . , . they would 
beat anyone who dared to recite harikirtan. I said, T shall certainly 
invite them (the local Hindus) to recite the names of Rama and Kri¬ 
shna. 5 They said, ‘You should not take the name of Bhagavan (Hindu 
name of God) in Pakistan,’ ... I had to return empty-handed.” 7 

Dr. Vardaranjan Pillai, a registered member of the Bengal 
Medical Council, was engaged in medical relief work in the affected 
villages. On the morning of 2nd January, 1947, with a companion he 
lefl Chandpur for Gandamara village at the request of a local Muslim 
who had sent word that cholera had broken out there. On reaching 
there, the Muslim friend was not to be found, nor was there any case 
of cholera either: 

We, therefore, decided to see some other patients and dis¬ 
pense medicines. The Muslim National Guard volunteers of the 
Muslim League volunteered to escort us. But instead of taking 
us to the patients, they took us to their Madrasa. We were sur¬ 
rounded by . . . about 100 villagers. A Hakim named Mubarak 
Ali cross-examined us regarding our identity and purpose. 
We were informed that we would not be allowed to return unless 
we could satisfy them as to our identity. I gave them my regis¬ 
tered number of the Bengal Medical Council. They were not 
satisfied. They said they could not believe how two Hindus 
unarmed could come in their midst. They searched our medicine 
bag and instruments box, took away my pocket diary. .. . Still 
not satisfied they took us to . . . their local chief. We asked them 
to call their Union Board Presidents. ... They refused saying 
... he was their enemy.... Then we asked them to call the 
police to identify us. That also they refused, . .. Finally they 
decided that if we were sincere ... we should go to their League 
Secretary at Chandpur. ... To prove our sincerity we agreed. 

,. . We . . . proceeded to Chandpur with ... two League volunt¬ 
eers. . . . They avoided the main roads. ... We reached Chand¬ 
pur at 6 p.m, We saw the League Secretary, ... We questioned 
him regarding his authority to cross-examine us.... We went 
to the sub-divisional officer. The League volunteers disappeared 
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and did not face the S.D.G. The S.D.O. took down our names 

and informed us that soon he would make an inquiry, 8 

Sardar Patel felt wonied. In a letter to me, referring to a rather 
panicky telegram from Noakhali that he had received, he wrote: “It 
is difficult to get any information from your side. I do not know what 
Bapu is doing, but if the facts stated in the telegram are true, I wonder 
what the result of all these Herculean efforts of Bapu is. In Bihar, 
after the first week of trouble, when order was restored, everything 
has been quiet. . . . Besides all the relief work is entrusted to the 
Muslim League, a large number of workers having come from 
Aligarh, from the Frontier and the Punjab. ... In Noakhali, it appears 
that the local Muslim would not agree to help unless they get orders 
from the League. This is a very difficult situation, and we must do 
something to reconcile the conflict between the two. We must have a 
uniform policy in both places ” 9 (Italics mine). 

Thus Bihar and Noakhali continued to act and react upon each 
other and that in its turn had a very detrimental effect on the all-India 
situation. There was much dissatisfaction at the annual session of the 
Indian National Congress that was held in the last week of November, 
1946, at the British Government’s insistence upon more and more 
concessions being made to the Muslim League after each act of aggre¬ 
ssion on the latter’s part. Sabre-rattling on one side provoked Sardar 
Patel into a tit-for-tat (“Sword will be met by sword”). Gandhiji 
did not like it. And yet what soothing balm could he offer to the 
sufferers or those who did not share his philosophy ? The atmosphere 
was surcharged. The Constituent Assembly was scheduled to meet 
on the 9th December but the League still continued to boycott it. 
A rumour went forth that the Muslims in Noakhali would observe the 
day as a day of protest. It conjured up before the populace the vision 
of a repetition of the October happenings. Gandhiji was charged with 
the intention of secretly planning Satyagraha of an extensive character 
in Noakhali. It was too silly for words. But in the peculiar setting of 
Noakhali, any flying spark could touch off a conflagration. It was 
no use Gandhiji’s trying to explain that by its very nature Satyagraha 
precluded secrecy; the sole object of his stay in Noakhali was to 
bring about heart-unity between the two communities. That could 
not be achieved by secretly planned Satyagraha. 

There were letters from Muslims, and articles and comments in 
the Muslim League Press to the effect that Gandhiji’s continued 
presence in Noakhali was preventing the restoration of peace and 
cordial relations between the Hindus and Muslims and that his in¬ 
tention was to bring discredit upon the League Ministry ill Bengal. 
This distressed Gandhiji. He was there to help the Bengal Government 
in restoring communal harmony. They also professed to be anxious 
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for it. They should, therefore, have welcomed his cooperation and 
utilised it in establishing unity of hearts in East Bengal. His presence 
could cause them embarrassment only if they were insincere in their 
professions or doubled his sincerity. He had even told them that they 
could ask their Superintendent of Police to convince him of his error, 
if they themselves were convinced. And yet nobody had said a 
word! 

Gould he not see that when the Bengal Government professed 
sympathy with his mission, they were only trying to be polite; 
they did not mean it? tie refused to take that view. He took them 
implicitly on their word. It was not gullibility but sincere, genuine 
trust — trust that begets trust. He took the risk, if there was any, with 
open eyes. By giving to the adversary, in all sincerity, credit which he did 
not always deserve, he often made him live up to his high certificate. 

The technique of Satyagraha consists in purging or bringing to 
the surface the hidden lie in the soul. The Bengal Government had 
either to implement its declared policy or openly to abandon it. The 
Chief Minister had accused “outside agencies” of preventing the 
return of displaced persons to their homes and had on that score asked 
for their withdrawal from Noakhali. This was a fantastic perversion 
of logic. It was the Bengal. Government’s policy that constituted 
the real hindrance in the way of the refugees’ rehabilitation in their 
original homes. It is true that if Gandhiji and the workers who had 
come with or after him to Noakhali had retired from the scene, 
leaving the local Hindus alone with their erstwhile oppressors, the 
Hindus would have been cowed down into a “resigned submission”, as 
Mr. Barrett, the Commissioner of Chittagong Division, later put it in 
his secret report to the Bengal Government; and Noakhali would have 
had the peace of the grave. That was not what Gandhiji’s non-violence 
stood for. 

He had work enough to do elsewhere, he observed in one of his 
prayer addresses. There was the Constituent Assembly in which his 
help was needed. Pie would have loved to spare the trouble to the 
leaders of coming all the way to Noakhali to consult him. But he felt 
convinced that the work undertaken by him in Noakhali was of the 
greatest importance for the whole of India. Nay, if he succeeded in 
his mission, it was bound to have a profound influence on the future 
peace of the world. Another person in his place might have been tempt¬ 
ed to temporise and go to Bihar against his own better judgment as a 
sop to the Muslim League sentiment. He knew of many political workers, 
he said, who were guided in their steps by what other people might 
say or think of their actions, But he was differently made. He, too, 
carefully weighed the pros and cons of an issue before he launched 
upon a course of action. Bui once the decision was taken and he was 
satisfied that it was correct in terms of truth and Ahimsa, he plunged 
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headlong into it without any further thought and let his acts and 
honesties speak for themselves. 

But here in Noakhali his arts and honesties seemed not to speak 
for themselves. “My knowledge of psychology tells me,” he explained 
to one of his companions, “that if our actions or words produce upon 
others an effect contrary to what was intended, the cause for it must 
be searched for within ourselves.” He declared that he found himself 
surrounded by utter darkness. Outside circumstances lvad never over¬ 
whelmed him, but the darkness which surrounded him was of such 
a character that the like of it he had never experienced before. 
He found that his Aliimsa did not answer in the matter of Hindu- 
Muslim relations. “This struck me forcibly when I came to learn of 
the events in Noakhali. The reported forcible conversions and the 
distress of the Bengali sisters touched me deeply. I could do nothing 
through pen or speech. I argued to myself that I must be on the scene of 
action and test the soundness of the doctrine which has sustained me 
and made life worth living. Was it the weapon of the weak, as it was 
often held by the critics, or was it truly the weapon of the strong ? 
The question arose in me when I had no ready-made solution for the 
distemper of which Noakhali was a glaring symptom. And so setting 
aside all my activities, I hastened to Noakhali to find out where I 
stood.” 10 

He knew positively that Ahimsa is a perfect instrument. If it 
did not answer in his hands, the imperfection, he argued, must be in 
him; his technique was at fault. “I could not discover the error from 
a distance. Hence I came here trying to make the discovery. I must, 
therefore, own myself in darkness till I sec light.” 11 

A letter which he wrote to Sardar Patel at this time mirrors 
his inner travail vividly: 

It is 3 a.m. I am dictating this lying in bed. ... At four 
I get up and wash. Then will come the morning prayer. This 
is ‘the present routine. . . . 

I am being tested through and through. My truth and Ahimsa 
are being weighed in a balance more delicate than any a pearl 
merchant ever used ... a balance so delicate as to show the 
difference of even a hundredth part of a hair. 

Truth and Ahimsa are perfect. They can never fail. But 
I, their exponent, may. This much, however, I do hope that 
before that happens, merciful God will take me away from this 
world and send a worthier instrument to carry out His will,. *. 

The situation here is most baffling. It is so hard to get at 
the truth. Himsa masquerades as Ahimsa, irreiigion as religion. 
But is it not just under such circumstances that truth and Ahimsa 
are truly tested? I know it, I fully realise it; that is why I am 
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here. Do not call me away from here. If I myself run away from 
here like a coward defeated, it must be my fate, not India’s fault. 
But I have no such fear. I am out to do or die. ... 12 

Referring next to the wire from Noakhali, which tiic Sardar had 
sent, he proceeded: 

You may dismiss the wire as worthless. Exaggeration here 
knows no bounds. It is not that they exaggerate knowingly. They 
do not even seem to know what exaggeration means! . . . Imagi¬ 
nation in these parts runs riot like the tropical vegetation that 
presses in on all sides. . .. My advice to you .. . is. . . you should 
write to the sender of that telegram that he should furnish proof 
in support of his statements. The Central Government might then 
be able to do something although constitutionally it has no 
power (to interfere in the sphere of Provincial autonomy). 

Write further that since Gandhi is in their midst, they may 
depend upon him to do full justice. But he being the arch-priest 
of truth and Aliimsa, may not be able to fulfil all their expecta¬ 
tions. But then, how can they expect anything different from you 
who have been trained under Gandhi? Be that as it may, as 
responsible Ministers, you are bound to do your best. You may 
not tell anybody that since I am here, it is no use anyone approa¬ 
ching you. On the contrary, you must tell them that anybody 
has a right to appeal to you over my head and that you will give 
them redress even against me if necessary. For is that also not 
what I have taught you ? . . . 

The letter then goes on to refer to the Bihar Muslim League’s 
report on the Bihar disturbances. “Even if fifty per cent, of the things 
mentioned in it are true, it is bad business. I have not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that an impartial commission of inquiry, which 
nobody should be able to cavil at, ought to be appointed without 
a single day’s delay. Whatever truth there may be in the allegations, 
should be unequivocally and in all humility admitted and the rest 
referred to the inquiring judge. You may discuss this also with your 
Muslim League colleagues in the Cabinet.” 

To another friend he wrote; “People must learn to fed secure 
and go about fearlessly even though known murderers and criminals 
are at large. So long as we have not learnt that lesson, we shall 
never be able to shed our helplessness. It is not a question of violence 
versus non-violence. A soldier may use his arms in the face of over¬ 
whelming odds and die fighting valiantly. But a soldier of non-violence 
has to prove his mettle, under such circumstances, by facing death 
valiantly even though unarmed,... By giving to the non-violence of 
the weak the name of Ahimsa, we put to shame the power that is true 
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non-violence. Non-violence of the weak is the coward’s expedient*. 
Is dial all that India has learnt from me so far?” 11 He then pro¬ 
ceeded to disburden himself of a horrible suspicion that had begun 
to take possession of him. Might it not be that unconsciously he, too, 
had been practising and teaching others the “coward’s expedient”? 
If that was so, that could possibly be an explanation of the apparent 
failure of his Ahimsa in the face of the crisis facing him. To examine 
himself, he began to subject himself to a scries of searching tests, some 
big, some small, some almost transcendental. He ate less, and with 
little regard to what he ate. He slept little and worked ceaselessly 
like a machine to cope with the growing volume of work by himself, 
or else, he argued, his divesting himself of secretarial assistance had 
no meaning. Indeed, he regarded his capacity <0 withstand the strain 
without a breakdown as a measure of his detachment and faith in 
God. “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength: 
They shall. . . not be weary; and they shall . . . not faint.” He had 
a philosophy that it is not work that kills but the stresses and strains 
that are set up within us by the absence of poise or detachment. 
An individual who has completely disciplined his senses and attained 
a state of dispassion that comes from a living faith in God and emptying 
oneself of “all save love” will know no fatigue, nor suffer any wear 
and tear like the ideal machine from which all friction has been 
eliminated. “When a man loses himself he immediately finds himself 
in the service of all that lives. It becomes his delight and his 
recreation. He is. . . never weary of spending himself in the service 
of God’s creation.” 14 

He became more and more exact and exacting, He converted him¬ 
self and his little family of co-workers into tools of research in his spiri¬ 
tual laboratory and developed an extraordinary psychic sensitivity to 
the slightest variation in the moral atmosphere around him. Even a 
suggestion of hidden untruth or impurity seared him like red-hot 
iron. Untruth, negligence of duty or imperfection in his associates, 
he regarded as a projection of his own shortcomings. Since Manu’s 
arrival a ferment had been set up in the camp. (See Chapter XXIII). 
Another in his place would have brushed it aside as a trivial thing 
or given it a quietus by a very simple expedient. Not he. Nothing 
escaped his scrutiny, nothing was passed over. Any deviation from 
Euclid’s straight line in himself or his companions was like an un¬ 
identified blip on a radar screen to be resolved, tracked and relent¬ 
lessly pursued to its source. One day he noticed a changed look in 
the face of one of his companions and recorded his observation in 
his diary. The next day this friend handed him a note which was 
preliminary to leaving him. A few days later, this same worker 
absented himself from the camp without telling him, thinking it to 
be too trivial a matter to bother him with. But he took a very grave 
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view of il and afterwards remarked lhal il revealed to him in a flash 
the natuic of die goings-on about him. lie was filled with anguish 
when a trusted co-worker made a statement to another which he 
denied afterwards when Gandhiji confronted him with it. On sLill 
another occasion he became angry and did not rest till he had owned 
his lapse and “utter unworthiness” before the evening prayer gather¬ 
ing, lhal night he woke up at 3.15 a.m. and worked till prayer time. 
In his diary for that day there is the following entry: “Iiow shall I 
cope with the multitude of problems that beset me ? All around me 
is raging fire. . . . Thank God, it is my day of silence.” 15 Next follows 
a reference to the advice he gave to the refugees from Nandigram 
village: “Told them not to launch on a hunger-strike as a protest 
against the treatment in the refugee camp but to give me a chance 
to strive with the authorities.” The diary proceeds: “Abdullah (Superin¬ 
tendent of Police) handed me two printed placards (put up by a 
section of the Muslims hostile to his mission) demanding my expul¬ 
sion from Noakhali.” Other entries follow. They reveal the same cease¬ 
less hour-lo-hour and minule-to-minute self-examination and cruci¬ 
fixion of the spirit. Here are some of them: 


13th December, 1946 
Wrote to B. that anti-untouchability work proceeds at a 
snail’s pace. ... A worker who wants to work for this great cause 
has need to be duty (dliarma) incarnate. . , . 

For the evening meal had a khakhara (a paper-thin wafer) 
from two tolas of barley meal .. . followed later by some jaggery. 
That allayed hunger. 

14th December, 1946 
Got up at 2.30 a.m. Applied sulphur ointment for scabies, 
then went oil' to sleep with the help of Ilamanarna. 

15th December, 1946 
Had a visit from Justice D. and his wife. Told them it was 
not possible to work in Noakhali without renouncing one’s all. 

16th December, 1946 
S. and his friend have come with the desire to work under 
me in Noakhali. Told them that is hardly possible while I am still 
surrounded by darkness. They should go and report themselves 
to the Superintendent of Police, Abdullah; I have no accommo¬ 
dation or any amenities to offer them. 

21 st December, 1946 
After the morning prayer, worked on reports of prayer 
addresses till it was time for the morning walk. Walked double the 
usual distance. It took 40 minutes; however felt no fatigue. . . . 
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Dictated a letter to Suhrawardy while having the raid-day meal, 
Birla’s man brought some fruit from Calcutta. Had to give him 
time. That left very little time for spinning, Fell most unhappy. 

22nd December, 1946 

Woke up at 1.go a.m. Worked till prayer time. 

26th December, 1946 

Everything seems to be going awry. There is falsehood all 
around, 

ist January, 1947 

Woke up at 12 at night. Talked to Manu for one hour. 
Letter writing and Bengali exercise from 3.15 till the prayer time. 
At 6.15 a.m. fell into a doze and had a very sweet nap for four 
or five minutes after which woke up greatly refreshed. . . . More 
letter writing. . . . Dozed off again while dictating a letter. 

2nd January, 1917 

Have been awake since 2 a.m. God’s grace alone is sustaining 
me. I can sec there is some grave defect in me somewhere which 
is the cause of all this. All around me is utter darkness. When 
will God take me out of this darkness into His light? 

He redoubled his vigilance. He was sailing on uncharted seas, 
taking his soundings every half an hour, as it were. People came to 
him to ask how best they could be of help to him. He told them he 
could offer no advice as he was himself groping in darkness. He even 
felt, he said, that it would have, perhaps, been belter for his mission 
if he had come all alone. It would have saved him from much of the 
ignorant criticism that had been levelled against him. He needed to 
be alone to place himself entirely in God’s hands. He, therefore, suggest¬ 
ed that people should not come to him to ask how they could help 
him in his mission, much less depend upon him for guidance. In 
order, further, not to give room for any criticism, all those who 
were keen on working in Noakhali should obtain written permission 
from the League Ministry, place before them their plans and start 
work only if the Ministers agreed, keeping strictly within the four 
corners of their instructions. He was making that suggestion, he said, 
because he was regarded by the Muslim League as its enemy. If 
people came to assist him, they would be suspect and it would be 
thought that he had imported them to undermine the power of 
the League. He made it clear to all concerned that he had no 
intention whatsoever to challenge the writ of the Muslim League in 
Bengal or to weaken the League Ministry of Bengal in any way. He 
had come to Noakhali on the most serious undertaking of his life, 
Here was a community which was once friendly to him, but which 
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now regarded him as its arch enemy. He was out to prove by his 
actions that he was not their enemy but a friend. “That is why I 
have chosen Noakhali, where Muslims are in a decisive majority, 
as the seat of the most serious experiment in my life. I myself do not 
yet know how I can convince the Muslims of the sincerity of my pur¬ 
pose. I am not in a position, therefore, to direct the activity of others. 
The blind cannot guide the lame." 1 ® He hinted that it' might be 
necessary for him in the near future “to take to the road” with God 
as his “sole, invisible companion”. 

Gandhiji s statements caused deep concern to his friends and 
colleagues. I hey were worried at his resolve to bury himself in Noa¬ 
khali indefinitely. The farther he ventured out, the stormier it threat¬ 
ened to become. The fate or India was being decided at Delhi. What 
Gandhiji was doing, they felt, was like trying to still the tempest by 
preventing the forest leaves from rustling. Noakhali was only a symptom. 
The malady needed to be tackled at the root. lie must, therefore, 
now return. Whatever good his stay in Noakhali was to do had already 
been done. Its further prolongation would only exasperate tire Muslim 
League. 

But Gandhiji thought otherwise. Insofar as the Muslim League 
was concerned, he had come to a dead-end. There was nothing further 
lie could do on the political plane short of surrendering his 
principle. But in Noakhali there was a lot to be done amongst the 
masses of Hindus and Muslims. Their needs were the same, their 
difficulties and problems were alike and admitted of a common solu¬ 
tion. He would go and live in their midst, become one with them, 
share their life and make them share his. He would teach them to 
overcome ignorance, poverty and disease, and inculcate on them faith 
in and worship of one God who is the same for both Hindus and 
Muslims, When lie had thus entered into their minds and helped them 
to enter his, then would perhaps come the time when the atmosphere 
would change ancl sweetness prevail between Hindus and Muslims 
where bitterness prevailed before. The Muslims would then see that 
he and his cause were one and the dilference that divided them would 
lose its sting. As with the atom so with the universe, if real peace 
could be established in any corner of India, it would permeate the 
whole country, nay, perhaps the whole world. 

“Wherever in the world truth and non-violence reign supreme 
there is peace and bliss,” he had declared before Iris departure to 
Noakhali. 17 The reason why the magic did not work in the present 
case, perhaps, was that the unbridged hiatus between his ideals and 
practice somewhere interposed a barrier between him and truth, and 
that choked the action of his non-violence or soul force. To a certain 
extent this is inevitable. It is not given to man to eliminate tins hiatus 
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altogether so long as one is in the ilesh. But through persistent effort, 
the barrier — as obstinate as the sound-barrier with which tire science of 
supersonics has familiarised us —may be progressively attenuated. Once 
the critical limit is passed, all further turbulence will cease, the barrier 
will be pierced, and a power released to which there is no limit and 
before which all hatred and suspicion must vanish like the morning 
mists before the rising sun. 

Friends tried to argue: From a distance they saw light shi¬ 
mmering through his plan of action in Noakhali. There was enough 
proof that confidence was slowly returning among the riot-affected 
people. But, rejoined Gandhiji, they had missed his point. The reason 
for his darkness lay not outside but within him. They had it on the 
authority of Patanjall’s YogasuUa that when the ideal of Ahimsa is 
completely realised in an individual, it completely dissolves the forces 
of enmity and evil in its neighbourhood. The beasts of the jungle 
forget their natural antipathies in its presence and become friends; 
even ferocious animals like tigers, scorpions and snakes shed their 
fierceness and become harmless. That stage had not been reached in 
Noakhali, and that led him to infer that there was something 
lacking in his striving for Ahimsa. That was why he had been saying 
that there was still nothing but darkness around him. 

“It is quite clear to me,” he declared, “my word carries very 
little weight. Distrust has gone too deep for exhortation.” As soon as 
water in the rice-fields dried up, and his arrangements wore completed, 
he would set out on foot on a village-to-village tour to take the message 
of goodwill and peace From door to door. He would not return to the 
village from which he started. There would be no Lime limit. He would 
share the life of the villagers and become one with Lhcm. He would 
proceed with as few companions as possible on his march and preferably 
stay in the houses of Muslim friends. He would like to go absolutely 
unprotected so that everybody could see that in his heart he had 
nothing but love and friendship for the Muslims. 

Was he not taking too grave a risk in embarking on such a venture 
at his age and in the conditions prevailing in Noakhali? If any mad¬ 
cap ran amok and any harm befell him, it would jeopardise the very 
mission on which he had set out. But he remained unconvinced. The 
path of the Lord was not for the timid or the faint-hearted. His 
body had become shaky and difficult bridges might have to be cross¬ 
ed in the course of his contemplated venture. But if the call of God 
required him to brave physical danger and he hesitated, God would 
not forgive him. He had, therefore, no choice left, he said, but to 
face the dangers of the road. There were many instances of men who 
could not be protected even though surrounded by thousands of help¬ 
ers; earthly aid had proved of no avail against the will of God. Even 
more true was its converse. God was mightier than the mightiest; in 
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Him alone true safety lay. But then one needed a stout heart to travel 
along the lonesome road of God. 

This then was the meaning of the repeated risks he had been 
taking with his health to accustom himself to untried and naturally 
available dietaries; of progressively increasing the length of his walks 
to inure himself to arduous journeys on foot; poring over his Bengali 
lessons at unearthly hours; and at three score and eighteen, practising 
the crossing of slippery, single-log, rickety bridges unaided at grave 
peril to himself, with a persistence and pertinacity which many found 
hard to understand. 

He was in dreadful earnest. Supposing, as he proceeded with 
his mission, he found himself in the end left alone, would he turn back 
defeated because he could not cross a shaky shanko unaided or be¬ 
cause of the language difficulty? No, he must have not only the 
courage but also the competence to venture forth all alone if 
need be. 

He had once set down the qualifications and training necessary 
for a Satyagrahi soldier as follows: 

If the Satyagrahi is not healthy in mind and body, he may ... 
fail in mustering complete fearlessness. He should have the capa¬ 
city to stand guard at a single spot day and night; he must not 
fall ill even if he has to bear cold and heat and rain; he must have 
the strength to go to places of peril, to rush to scenes of fire, 
and the courage to wander about alone in desolate jungles and 
haunts of death; he will bear, without a grumble, severe beatings, 
starvation and worse, and will keep to his post of duty without 
flinching; will have the resourcefulness and capacity to plunge 
into a seemingly impenetrable scene of rioting; he will have 
the longing and capacity to run with the name of God on his 
lips to the rescue of men living on the top-storeys of buildings 
enveloped in flames; he will have the fearlessness to plunge into 
a flood in order to rescue, people being carried off by it or to 
jump down a well to save a drowning person. 18 

It was to this end he had been preparing himself through all the 
preceding weeks. The idea ultimately seemed to be, as soon as he had 
mastered Bengali sufficiently, to do away even with his Bengali 
interpreter and melt into the surrounding ocean of humanity like a 
drop in the ocean, He would go from village to village and hut to hut 
and let his “acts and honesties” speak for themselves. In a letter to 
Mirabehn, he wrote: “If I succeed in emptying myself utterly, God 
will possess me. Then .. . everything will come true; but it is a seri¬ 
ous question when I shall have reduced myself to zero.” 19 

3 6 
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The quiet and hitherto semi-deserted little village of Srirampur 
was transformed almost overnight and put on a gala appearance for 
the next few days when Pandit Nehru, accompanied by Acharya 
Kripalani, the CongresvS President, and some other Congress leaders 
arrived there in the last week of December, 1946, It was nearly two 
months that Gandhiji had been away from them. Things had not 
been moving happily at the Centre since his departure from Delhi. 
A crisis seemed imminent. 

The Constituent Assembly had met on 91U December, and ad¬ 
journed after a general discussion of the “Objectives Resolution” in 
order to make things as smooth and easy as possible for the League 
to come in. But the Muslim League had 110L reversed its previous 
decision to boycott it, and Lord Wavell, who had brought the League 
into the Interim Government on the basis of an oral assurance that 
the League was coming into the Interim Government with the in¬ 
tention of cooperating find that it would join the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, kept enigmatically silent when Jinnah repudiated having given 
any such assurance, written or oral. 

The deadlock between the Cabinet Mission and Lhe Congress 
over the interpretation of the clauses relating to Grouping continued 
unresolved. The Congress had offered to refer the matter to the Fede¬ 
ral Court and abide by its decision but tile Muslim League was not 
agreeable to it. Jinnah said, the issue was not “justiciable”, and “un 
equivocal acceptance” by the Congress of the Cabinet Mission’s inter¬ 
pretation of the clauses about Grouping was the precondition of 
the League joining the Constituent Assembly. The Congress, on the 
other hand, demanded that the Muslim League having come into 
the Interim Government on the distinct understanding that it had 
accepted the Cabinet Mission’s statement of 16th May, 1946 (in fact, 
it could not have come otherwise) and would be joining the Interim 
Government with the intention of cooperating in the Constituent 
Assembly, it should, therefore, either implement that assurance or 
go out of the Interim Government, 

In. order to bring about an agreement between the two major 
parties. His Majesty’s Government invited the Viceroy and the leaders 
of the Congress and the Muslim League to London for consultation. 
The Congress was unwilling to accept the invitation. “We attach , . . 
great importance to the holding of the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly on the date fixed, namely 9th December,” wrote Pandit 
Nehru to Lord Wavell on the 26th November. “The invitation to us 
to go to London appears to us to reopen the whole problem which 
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was settled to a large extent by the Cabinet Mission's statement. . . . 
Any further postponement. . , would . . . result in the abandonment 
of the plan.” The British Prime Minister, however, assured Pandit 
Nehru that there was no intention of abandoning either the decision 
of the Assembly to meet or the plan put forward by the Cabinet 
Delegation and that it was their desire “to see that this is (was) imple¬ 
mented in full”. 20 At the same time tojinnah, who refused to attend 
the proposed conference “unless it is open to us to discuss the whole 
situation”, the assurance was given that “there is (was) nothing in it 
to prejudice full consideration of all points of view.” 21 

Sardar Patel was against going to London. But when Lhe British 
Piirne Minister pressed again and again, the Congress High Command 
felt that it would be wrong to refuse the invitation, “Nothing may 
come out of it but nothing will be lost.” 22 And so Pandit Nehru went. 

The talks failed. The denouement came on the 6th December, 
when the British Government put an end to the controversy about 
the interpretation of the Grouping clause by an “act of State”. A 
declaration was made in both the Houses of Parliament that li.M.G. 
had legal advice which confirmed that the statement of the 16th May 
meant what they had always stated was their intention, namely, that 
voting in the Sections should, in the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary, be taken by a simple majority vote of the representatives in 
the Sections and that part of the statement so interpreted should, 
therefore, be considered an essential part of the scheme of the 161I1 
May. The Constituent Assembly was free to refer the matter to the 
Federal Court, if it so wished, but if the Muslim League could noi 
be persuaded to come into the Constituent Assembly and a constitu¬ 
tion came to be framed without the participation of the League, parts 
of the country in which the Muslim League was in a majority, could 
not be held to be bound by the results. H.M.G. would not, therefore, 
undertake to submit to Parliament for acceptance the constitution so 
framed, as they could not contemplate “forcing such a constitution 
upon any unwilling part of the country.” “That position,” observed 
Sir Stafford Cripps on the 12th December in the House of Commons, 
“had always been realised by the Congress, which had repeatedly 
said that they would not coerce unwilling areas to accept the new 
constitution.” 

In spite of the fact that the British Government had prejudiced 
the issue by releasing the legal opinion of their Attorney-General and 
jinnah had repudiated in advance any adverse decision by the Federal 
Court, the Congress Working Committee decided to refer the 
point at issue to the Federal Court in terms of H.M.G. s declaration. 
Once the Constituent Assembly was inaugurated, its proceedings could 
not be interrupted by reason of the abstention of a group or a section. 
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Nor could the validity of the constitution that it might frame be 
questioned, at least in respect of the aieas represented in it. But 
hardly had that decision been taken when a statement was made by 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence in the Iiouse of Lords on 17U1 December 
to the effect that H.M.G. would “by no means depart from their inter¬ 
pretation even if the Federal Court should be appealed to.” It rendered 
any reference to the Federal Court meaningless. 

Most unhappy was Sardar Patel. “It shall never happen again in 
our life time,” he had penitently told Gandhiji after the rejection by the 
British Government of the Poona offer of the Congress in 194.0 when he 
and the Congress Working Committee had parted company with him 
on the issue of participation in the Second World War. It had cost 
him not a little again in June, 1946, to go against Gandhiji to get the 
Working Committee to accept the Cabinet Mission’s plan of 16U1 
May, when Gandhiji’s instinct was opposed to it. And now the Cabinet 
Mission had left the Congress stranded high and dry. In a letter to 
Sir Stafford Cripps, on the 15th December, the Sardar wrote: 

When the invitation (to go to London) came, our first in¬ 
stinct was to decline to accept it. But the Prime Minister’s 
appeal and his assurance in reply to our cable created a feeling 
in Pandit Nehru’s mind that the refusal to accept the invitation 
may be regarded as an act of discourtesy; and he left India full 
of hopes for a message of goodwill and sympathy, but he return¬ 
ed sadly disappointed. He now realises his mistake. . .. 

You called the League delegation there at a time when there 
was some realisation that violence is a game at which both parties 
can play. . . .Just when the time for settlement was reached, 
Jinnah got the invitation and he was able to convince the Mus¬ 
lims once again that he has been able to get more concessions by 
creating trouble and violence. . . . 

In London the stage was set against us. . . . Your interpreta¬ 
tion means that Bengal. . . can draft the constitution of Assam. 
It is amazing. Do you think such a monstrous proposition can be 
accepted by , . . Assam, particularly after the sad experience of 
wholesale forcible conversions, arson, looting, rape and forcible 
marriages? You can have no idea of the resentment and anger 
caused by your emphasis on this interpretation. If you think that 
Assam can be coerced to accept the domination of Bengal, the 
sooner you get rid of that illusion the better. ... If they frame 
the constitution of Assam in such a way as to make Assamese 
opting out impossible, what is the remedy in your statement? 

You know that Gandhiji at the age of 77 is spending all his 
energy in the devastated Hindu homes in Eastern Bengal and 
trying to recover the lost girls and bring back those forcibly 
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converted to their old faith. But he is working against heavy odds. 
... He is surrounded by a very hostile atmosphere. In the event 
of his death there in these circumstances, what will happen no 
one can say. I shudder to think of the consequences. . . . 

You must have seen what Jinnah has said in London immedi¬ 
ately after the debate. He swears by Pakistan, and everything 
conceded to him is to be used as a lever to work to that end. 
You wish that we should agree to help him in his dream. . .. You 
know when Gandhiji was shongly against our settlement, I threw my weight 
in favour of it. You have created a any unpleasant situation for me. All of 
us here fed that there has been a betrayal. The solution has now been 
made more difficult, nay almost impossible. The settlement can 
only be made if there is no outside interference and the parties 
are left alone. The Viceroy would not give us peace. We have to 
work through this. It is an impossible situation. . .. (Italics mine), 

# * ' t 

The British Government’s decision of 6th December, raised a life- 
and-death issue for Assam and in a measure for the North-West 
Frontier Province. If the Congress accepted the Mission's interpreta¬ 
tion of the Grouping clauses, Assam, where the Hindus and the Con¬ 
gress constituted the majority, would pass under the control of the 
Muslim League Government of Bengal which was wedded to Pakistan. 
On the other hand, if Assam refused to abide by the decision of the 
Congress, would it not be held guilty of disloyalty to the Congress 
and expose itself to the charge of wrecking the Constituent Assembly 
and thereby furthering the game of the Muslim League? Should 
Assam immolate itself then so as not to block the. progress of the rest of 
India? 

Gandhiji’s advice was clear. Rightly or wrongly the Congress 
had come to the decision that it would stand by the decision of the 
Federal Court. It had to play the game even against heavily loaded 
dice and lose if necessary, “The decision of the Federal Court 
will go against the Congress interpretation of Grouping as far as I 
can make out, for the simple reason that the (British) Cabinet says 
it has got legal advice which upholds their decision. The Federal 
Court is the creation of the British. It Is a packed court.” 23 But Assam 
must not lose its soul. It should not join the Section. “No-one can 
force Assam to do what it does not want to do.” 24 It should lodge its 
protest, retire from the Constituent Assembly, and frame its own con¬ 
stitution as an autonomous unit. “Not only a Province but even a 
single individual can rebel against the Congress and by doing so 
serve it, assuming that the Province or the individual is in the 
right. I have done so myself. That would be a kind of Satyagraha 
against the Congress for the good of the Congress.. .. For the 
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independence of India it is the only condition. Each unit must be able 
to decide and act for itself.” 

But if Assam and the North-West Frontier Province kept out 
of the Section, the Muslim League might not come into the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly and if, in the teeth of the League’s boycott, the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly framed a constitution, H.M.G. might not take any 
notice of it and it would remain a dead-letter. 

The Congress was faced by a dilemma. It found itself surrounded 
by an impenetrable ring of steel. It had repeatedly made its position 
clear to the British Government and its representatives as to the Con¬ 
gress interpretation of the Cabinet Mission’s statement of 16th May. 
It: was with full knowledge of that position that the Cabinet Mission 
had decided that it was an “acceptance” of their plan and on that 
basis the Viceroy, with the approval of H.M.G., had invited the Con¬ 
gress President to form the Interim Government at the Centre. In the 
course of his broadcast of the 24th August, again, the Viceroy, in 
appealing to the Muslim League to accept the Cabinet Mission plan 
and join the Interim Government, had pointed out that the Congress 
was prepared to refer any dispute as regards interpretation to the 
Federal Court, which meant, if it meant anything, that this was re¬ 
garded as a sufficient answer to the objections raised by the Muslim 
League. In his letter of 1st .June, 194.6, addressed to Master Tara 
Singh, the Sikh leader, the Secretary of Stale had said that the Mission 
would not “issue any addition to or interpretation of the statement 
(of 16th May).” It was again on the basis of an assurance of Prime 
Minister Attlee, that they had no desire to alter the plan, that Pandit 
Nehru had agreed to go to London much against his own inclination 
and against the considered judgment of some of his colleagues in the 
Working Committee. In spite of all that, the British Government had 
now issued a statement which clearly, in several respects, went beyond 
the original statement of the Cabinet Mission. Should the Congress 
in view of the substantial modification introduced into it by the sub¬ 
sequent declarations of H.M.G. denounce the State Paper of 16th May 
and choose once more to go into the wilderness ? There was ample 
justification for such a course. That would mean a bitter and perhaps 
prolonged struggle on a vaster scale even than before, with the forces 
of the British Government and League probably ranged against it. 
Should the Congress take that risk? If, on the other hand, it accepted 
the 6th December declaration of PI.M.G,, would it not amount to let¬ 
ting down Assam and the North-West Frontier and truckling to the 
bullying tactics of the League at the very threshold of the Constituent 
Assembly? Where would the process end? 

To seek a way out of this dilemma and, if possible, to persuade 
Gandhiji to disengage himself from Noakhali and return to Delhi, 
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where his presence and advice were badly needed, the Congress leadeis 
decided to meet Gandhiji and have consultation with him. 

■k * 

The party arrived at about midnight. Gandhiji had then been 
already asleep for two hours. By the time some of the guests were 
ready to go to bed, Gandhiji got out of his to face the day at half-past 
two. With his characteristic delicacy in regard to the little graces of life, 
which never deserted him even in the most trying circumstances, he 
had given minute instructions about the arrangements to be made 
for the accommodation and convenience of the guests. He used to 
carry with him wherever he went a few essential articles of personal 
daily use like a hand-basin, a commode etc., so as not to inconvenience 
his hosts. He had them all sent to Pandit Nehru’s hut to make tilings 
a bit easier for him. But Pandit Nehru, when he came to know of it, 
would not hear of it and hauled poor Manu over live-coals for allow¬ 
ing Gandhiji to put himself to inconvenience. 

“Bapu gave orders, what could I do?” Manu protested. 

“Then you should have disobeyed,” replied Pandit Nehru with 
affected sternness. As she still hesitated, he added: “You could tell 
him that Jawaharlal forbade you. Such orders are not to be obeyed 
even though he slaughters you. But, do not be scared, he won’t!” he 
added with a merry twinkle and kindly affectionate laugh to set the 
frightened girl at her ease. 

“That is Jawaharlal; so let it be,” remarked Gandhiji when the 
incident was reported to him the next morning. And so the hand- 
basin, the. commode and the other little things came back unused and 
were reinstalled as before in Gandliiji’s improvised little bathroom. 

Eager crowds of both Hindus and Muslims from the surrounding 
villages besieged the place during the stay of the visitors from Delhi. 
They even broke through the cordon and swarmed into Gandhiji’s 
prayer pandal, 

“So, this is your lone sojourn!” Pandit Nehru twitted Gandhiji. 

“You forget I am a Mahatma, too!” replied Gandhiji with a 
hearty laugh. 

They then proceeded to discuss business. Pandit Nehru narrated 
to Gandhiji how the rift between the Congress and the League had 
been widening since his departure from Delhi; how the League had, 
by its obstructionist tactics in the Interim Government, managed to 
put off, till the ensuing budget session, the announcement about the 
abolition of the salt tax which had been decided upon before the 
League came into the Interim Government; how these tactics had 
brought about a condition nearing a stalemate in the Cabinet and had 
led the Congress members of the Interim Government to give Lord 
Wavell notice of resignation; how Lord Wavell, on the other hand. 
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was using the stalemate as an argument for making further 
concessions to the Muslim League and for asking the Congress 
to form coalition Governments even in the Provinces; in other 
words to plant a “king’s party” in the Cabinet of every Congress 
Province. Gandhiji, on his part, explained to Pandit Nehru the tech¬ 
nique of non-violence which he was pursuing in Noakhali. The I.N.A, 
people had come to him to offer their services. But he had insisted on 
their first obtaining written permission from the Chief Minister of 
Bengal to work in Noakhali. 

“There you are perfectly right,” Pandit Nehru remarked. “Other¬ 
wise they might think you want to overwhelm them by importing Sikhs 
from outside.” 

“My viewpoint is,” resumed Gandhiji, “that if they give the 
permission, we are the gainers. If they won’t, we are gainers still. Come 
what may, I shall never play false or deceive the League.” 

“I quite agree; but how many of us here are today prepared to 
follow your strict code?” interposed Pandit Nehru. 

“All the more reason why I should,” rejoined Gandhiji. 

* * * 

“If we take care of the facts, the law will take care of itself,” 
Mr. Pincutt, Gandhiji’s senior counsel in South Africa, used to tell 
him whenever a case came up in which justice was on Gandhiji’s side 
but the letter of the law seemed to go against him. Gandhiji had never 
forgotten that lesson. In the course of his legal practice in the South 
African law courts and later as a leader in the political life of the coun¬ 
try he always took care of his facts above everything. He was never 
known to slur over an adverse fact, however inconvenient or pre¬ 
judicial it might seem to be to his client. Plis method was frankly 
to admit all that went against his client and restate the adversary’s 
case with a fairness and understanding which the latter himself could 
scarcely have excelled and then argue for his client on the basis of 
justice and equity. He had, therefore, during his interview with Lord 
Wavell of the 28th September, 194.6, without a moment’s hesitation 
agreed with him that if the League persisted in its boycott of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, the Constituent Assembly could not properly meet 
under the 16th May statement of the Cabinet Mission. His view at 
that time had not commended itself to his colleagues in the Congress 
Working Committee. But he was emphatic that if the boycotters 
could be kept under restraint only by the force of British bayonets, 
even though he might be the only one to hold that view he would 
not find fault with the British Government if, under the circumstances, 
the Constituent Assembly was not called. In a note from Srirampur, 
which he addressed to the Congress Working Committee on the eve 
of the opening of the Constituent Assembly’s session, he reiterated that 
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view. If the Government wanted to proceed with the Constituent 
Assembly in spite of the boycott, they could legitimately do so only 
by withdrawing the statement of the 16th May and issuing another 
in its place after consultation with the principal Indian parties. ct It 
should never be forgotten that however powerful the Congress has 
become, the Constituent Assembly as contemplated today can only 
meet by action of the British Government.” 25 

Even if the Constituent Assembly met with the willing cooperation 
of the British Government in the teeth of the Muslim League’s boycott, 
argued Gandhiji, it would still be meeting under the "visible or invisible 
protection” of the British forces whether Indian or European. “In my 
opinion, we shall never reach a satisfactory constitution in these 
circumstances. Whether we own it or not, our weakness will be felt 
by the whole world.” 26 The best course, in the circumstances, there¬ 
fore, was to cry off the Constituent Assembly and in its place convene, 
if the Congress felt it had attained “a certain degree of status and 
strength” Lo warrant it, a Constituent Assembly of their own “irres- 
peclh e of the British Government”. That would mean that they would 
have Lo seek the cooperation of all the parties including the Muslim 
League and the Princes, and the "Constituent Assembly can meet 
. . . even if some do not join. Thus it may be only the Congress 
Provinces plus Princes who may care to join.” 27 

But if this course did not appeal to the Congress leaders, or if 
this was considered to be too late in the day, the second best 
course was to accept the British Government’s interpretation in 
regard to the clauses about Grouping, or rather “a joint interpretation 
of it between themselves and Jinnah.” 2 ® But the Congress must in 
that event at the same time make it clear that it would be open to 
Assam and the North-West Frontier Province “to secede from the 
Congress for the purpose of the Constituent Assembly.” 29 The Gongress 
as a voluntary organisation had “no power save the moral” over the 
units. It could not compel a unit against the will of the people 
concerned. It had recognised that kind of Satyagrahic freedom in action 
on the part of the component Congress units ever since the beginning 
of the non-cooperation era. This would be in accordance, too, with 
the Cabinet Mission’s declaration that they would “not compel any 
group or Province”. 

The consequence of this might be that Assam in the east and the 
Frontier Province in the west, the Sikhs in the Punjab, and, perhaps, 
Baluchistan would prefer to keep out of the Constituent Assembly or 
any of its Sections in the initial stages. The units comprising Section A, 
with such other elements as might choose, would then meet in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly and frame a full constitution of independence in 
terms of the Cabinet Mission’s plan and Sections B and C would have 
to frame “what they could in spite of the seceders”, The constitution 
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would be for the whole of India, but it would be initially binding on the 
participating units alone. It would have a specific clause showing in what 
way such of the seceders as might wish to avail themselves of it later 
could come in. This would throw upon those who would frame the 
constitution the burden of producing a constitution which should 
be eminently fair, just and generous. The British Government would 
be bound to recognise the constitution thus framed since it would not 
have to be imposed on any unwilling parts. It would ensure a fair 
deal to everybody and it would give to Jinnah an inoffensive and 
universally acceptable formula for his Pakistan — a Pakistan based 
on the willing consent of all the parties concerned. 

It might be argued, said Gandhiji, that the British Government 
would recognise or set up another Constituent Assembly as clemanded’by 
the Muslim League. If they did that, “they will damn themselves for 
ever”. 10 For it was pledged to recognise a constitution that might 
be framed in terms of the Cabinet Mission’s statement as interpreted 
by the 6th December statement of and then withdraw, leaving 

“the rest to fate, every vestige of the British authority being wiped 
out, British soldiers reliring from India never to return.” 31 

Would not such a course on the part of the Congress be regarded 
as a surrender to Jinnah or the Muslim League? Gandhiji said, he did 
not tnind the charge, 1 ‘because the waiver will not be an act of weakness, 
it would be one of Congress strength, because it would be due to the 
logic of facts.” 02 A Satyagrahi never shirks right action because it 
coincides with the opponent’s view. 

This in brief was Gandhiji’s solution as it finally emerged from 
the talks with the Congress leaders and which was later embodied 
in the All-India Congress Committee’s resolution of 6th January, 1947. 

* * * 

The object of Satyagraha always being a settlement with the oppo¬ 
nent, without sacrifice of principle, Gandhiji was ever ready to exa¬ 
mine any proposal that might come, from the other side, even though 
it might differ radically from his own. In doing so, he sterilised it of 
any flaws that might be in it. Having in the first instance left the Pro¬ 
vinces free to form or not to form groups, the Cabinet Mission had 
subsequently, with a view to bring the Muslim League into the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly and if possible save the common Centre, virtually 
sought to compel Assam, North-west Frontier Province and Baluchi¬ 
stan to act against the wishes of their chosen representatives and allow 
their future to be decided by the Muslim League by the device of 
voting in Sections. The object was laudable but their means were wrong. 
By trying to sell the same article to different parties under different 
names they had created for themselves a well-nigh insoluble and 
hopelessly self-contradictory situation. The 6th December statement 
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of H.M.G. sought to give to the original flaws in the Cabinet 
Mission’s statement the garb of legality but left the parties affected 
by it with a grievous sense of injustice. By unflinching adherence 
to truth, Gancthiji found a fourth-dimensional way of escape, as 
it were, out of the impenetrable steel ring that had been thrown round 
the Congress and showed to the British Government how the ends 
of justice could be met while keeping strictly within the four corners 
of the declarations of the Cabinet Mission and H.M.G. It put all 
parties on their trial. The only demand it made was that there should 
be cent pet cent, sincerity on the part of all concerned. He for one was 
resolved to come out of tlm test with full marks or perish in the attempt. 

Pandit Nehru’s plea with Gandhiji to return to Delhi did not 
succeed. The only tecord of their conversation in that regard is to 
be iound in a cryptic entry in Gandhiji’s cliaty under the date 30th 
December, 194.6: “Jawaharlal had about ten minutes’ talk before 
leaving. It was to the effect that I ought to be with them 
at Delhi.” A pcisoiul note to Pandit Nehru, which he scribbled at 
3 o'clock that morning, ran: 

Your affection is extraordinary and so natural! Gome again, 
when you wish, or send someone who understands you and will 
faithfully interpret my reactions. .. when in your opinion con¬ 
sultation is necessary and you cannot come. Nor is it seemly 
that you should often run to me even though I claim to be like 
A wise father to you, having no less love towards yon than 
Motilalji. 

Do not depart from the spirit of the draft you showed me 
yesterday. . ,. Somehow or other I feel that my judgment about 
the communal problems and the political situation is true. 1 have 
no doubt now about the wisdom of what I had said in Delhi 
when the Working Committee accepted the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement. This does not mean that what was done by the 
Working Committee should not have been done. On the contrary, 
I had completely associated myself with all that the Working 
Committee did. I could not. support with reason what I had 
felt so vaguely. 

This time it is quite different. My reason wholly supports 
my heart. I notice daily verification. So, I suggest frequent con¬ 
sultations with an old, tried servant of the nation. 

It is easy to be wise after the event and criticise those who 
were faced with the responsibility of taking a difficult decision in 
circumstances of unprecedented difficulty. But one cannot help 
feeling in retrospect that India did not gain very much by the 
Congress leaders rejecting Gandhiji’s instinct in June, 1946) when 
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they accepted the Cabinet Mission’s plan. It would perhaps have been 
better in the long run if they had patiently decided to remain in the 
wilderness till the Cabinet Mission were ready to leave (heir diploma¬ 
tic double-talk behind and settle the issue in a straight and square 
way. As it was, the Congress leader's had practically to throw away 
what they had gained by dropping their pilot — though with his 
consent — and what remained with them as the fruit of their tactical 
victory stuck in their throat till ultimately in sheer desperation they 
were glad to escape from it by plumping for partition. 

On the morning of the 30th December, 1946, at half-past seven, 
Pandit Nehru and party left Srirampur. Gandhiji accompanied them 
as far as the end of his walk and there bade tiiem farewell. The party 
reached the nearby village of Madhupur on foot and from there were 
taken to Feni aerodrome by jeep. 

“It is always a pleasure and inspiration,” remarked Pandit Nehru 
to Press representatives at Delhi, “to meet this young man of seventy- 
seven. We always feel a little younger and stronger after meeting him 
and the burdens we carry seem a little lighter.” 



Part Four 

pilgrim’s PROGRESS 




CHAPTER XIX 


THE BARE-FOOTED PILGRIM 

1 


Pandit neiiru’s visit to Srirampur was like a meteor-burst across the 
overcast skies of Noakhali. For a brief while it lifted the gloom 
and filled all hearts with its cheering glow. After his departure, life 
in the village resumed its normal, even flow and Gandhiji was again 
absorbed in his quest. 

Two days later, on New Year’s Day, Gandhiji took leave of the 
people of the village. His stay in the village, he said, had been amply 
enriched by the abundance of love showered upon him by the members 
of the family with which he had been living. But God had so ordained 
that he could never stay at one place for long. His travels had been 
crowded with experiences both bitter and sweet. Contact and 
separation were the normal incidents of human life. It was his daily 
prayer that God might give him strength to pass through life’s varying 
experience with equipoise and when he left a place, the people might 
say of him that in him there was one who was their friend, not an 
enemy. 

IL was the beginning of the New Year. He prayed that the audience 
might be ushered into it freed from the impurities of the lower self 
and rendered fitter as instruments of service for the common cause. 
He invited all friends to help him by pointing out to him any faults 
or shortcomings that they found in him; friends were friends only 
when they helped us in our striving for self-purification. He then pre¬ 
sented to the congregation portions from a Christian hymn out of a 
collection which Rajkumari Amrit Kaur had transcribed for him in 
her beautiful hand; 

1. New every morning is the love, 

Our waking and uprising prove; 

Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power and thought. 

2. New mercies each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 

487 
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3. If on our daily course our mind, 

Ec set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 

God will provide for sacrifice. 

4. The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we need to ask. 

Room to deny ourselves, a road, 

To bring us daily nearer God. 

For two days prior to his departure, it had been noticed that 
there had been an extra influx of Muslim visitors to Gandhiji’s hut 
from the neighbourhood. “Those who had once looked upon him with 
suspicion and distrust,” ran a Press message from Srirampur, “now 
come here with reverence and gratitude. These are some of the indica¬ 
tions that Gandhiji’s ethical approach to the bitter problem is working 
at a slow but steady pace.” 1 A local Muslim was heard to remark 
after a visit to him: “We have great regard for Gandhiji and we want 
him to stay on here.” 2 Even more significant portenL was a remark 
made by Shaheed Suhrawardy in a Press interview in which he said 
that lie hoped “Mahatma Gandhi would succeed in his mission not 
merely in Bengal but also in other parts of India.” 2 

But in Gandhiji’s heart there raged a storm. Reports had come 
to him of discord among the members of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee. A difference in temperament and approach divided Sardar Patel 
from Pandit Nehru. It had been there all along but had not stood in 
the way of their working together as a team during twenty-five years 
of India’s non-violent freedom struggle. In due course the differences 
were brought before Gandhiji and ironed out. In his presence they 
could afford to be outspoken with each other. A fundamental loyalty 
to the cause and their common regard and affection for Gandhiji 
and Gandhiji’s for them had forged an indissoluble bond that transcend¬ 
ed all differences. Both were great in their own way — utterly 
selfless and dedicated to the country’s cause. But their seconds, 
sometimes in their excess of personal zeal, ill-served their masters. 
And that was behind the present tension, too. In a letter to the 
Sardar, after Pandit Nehru’s visit, Gandhiji wrote: 

I heard many complaints against you. . . .Your speeches are 
inflammatory and made to please the crowd; you have left be¬ 
hind all distinction between violence and non-violence; you are 
teaching the people to meet sword by the sword; you miss no 
opportunity to insult the League in season and out of season. All 
this is very harmful if true. They say, you talk about sticking to 
office. That again is very jarring, if it is true. Whatever I have 
heard I have passed on to you for your consideration. This is a 
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very delicate time. If we deviate from the straight path by ever 
so little, we are done for. There is not that unison in the Working 
Committee that there should be. Root out corruption — you 
know how to do it. Send some trustworthy and intelligent 
person, if you think fit, to explain things to me and understand 
my mind. There is no need whatever for you to come 
yourself. You are no longer physically fit to run about. You 
seern to take no care of your health; this is bad . 4 

There was a tinge of hurl feeling in the Sardar’s reply: 

I have your letter. It has pained me. Naturally you have 
written on the basis of the reports that you have received and the 
complaints that you have heard. The complaints are false of 
course but some of them do not even make sense. 

The charge that I want to stick to office is a pure concoction. 
Only, I was opposed to Jawaharlal’s hurling idle threats of resigning 
from the Interim Government. They damage the prestige of the 
Congress and have a demoralising effect on the services. We should 
take a firm decision to resign first. Repetition of empty threats 
has lost us the Viceroy’s respect and now he regards our threats 
of resignation as nothing but bluff. It took me not a moment to 
offer my resignation when the Viceroy demanded the surrender 
of my portfolio. It was no bluff arid it had a very salutary 
effect. What interest have I in sticking to office? I am bed-ridden. 

I would feel happy and relieved to be a free man once more.. . . 
I cannot understand how you could lend ear to such a complaint, 

Not even any Leaguer has said that I insult the League time 
and again. It is news to me that my speeches are made with an 
eye to the gallery. It is my habit to tell people the taitter- 
' est truths. At the time of the Royal Indian Navy mutiny, I con¬ 
demned the disturbances unsparingly and without mincing words 
even though it displeased many at the time., . . The remark 
about meeting sword by the sword has been tom out of a long 
passage and presented out of context. 

If there are divisions in the Working Committee, they are not 
today’s growth. They have been there for a long time. At present, 
on the contrary, there is a very large measure of accord in most 
matters. If any of my colleagues has complained to you about 
me I should like to know. None of them has said anything to 
me . 5 

The Sardar’s letter concluded: “The confidential reports which 
the Bengal Government and the Governor of Bengal are sending re¬ 
garding your continued stay in Bengal are very bad. They wish to 
push you out from there.” 

37 
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The Sardar’s reply was perfect so far as it went. The charge of 
personal ambition was beneath contempt. But Gandhiji’s worry was 
deeper. True, the Sardar did not want office for himself. But obviously 
he prized it for the power it gave to the Congress. If the Sardar had 
shared his belief that “non-violence is the mightiest force” on earth, he 
would have prized more highly his formidable role as the Sardar 
of Bardoli than that of the Minister for Home Affairs in the 
Interim Government. In the crisis that confronted them, what 
was needed was not lighting courage but the courage of calm, 
self-confident strength, and self-possession that is proof against ali 
panic or provocation and which goes forth to the opponent as love to 
heal, to disarm and to conquer. This could not be inculcated by argu¬ 
ment; it could only be communicated by direct experience. His next 
letter to the Sardar breathed only his deep concern for his health: 
“Your health makes me feel anxious. You must get well. There is 
yet so much to do, . .. The situation here is delicate. Watch what 
happens here. I am still groping but there is no despair in me.’’ 6 

From the general, his spiritual homing instinct again reverted to the 
particular — lack of harmony in his own entourage and the atmos¬ 
phere of bickering and petty intrigue that had of late grown up around 
him. On the day of his departure from Srirampur, he woke up at 2 
a.m. once more to ask himself the question: “Why does it not work?” 
Ahirnsa could not be good only in parts — ineffective in its immediate 
neighbourhood and effective elsewhere, tie woke up Manu, too, and 
told her to remain alert and wide-awake all the time in view of the 
ordeal that lay ahead of them. “Don’t you see, there is a clique forming 
here?” he remarked to me when I saw him a few days later. Referring 
to the atmosphere around him, he muttered to himself: “There must be 
some serious flaw deep down in me which I am unable to discover .... 
Where could I have missed my way? There must be something terribly 
lacking in my Ahirnsa and faith which is responsible for all this.” 7 

* Jit :j( 

The village of Srirampur and its environs were beginning' to stir 
into new life when on the morning of the and January, 194.7, winding 
up his camp Gandhiji setout on his long trek. The rice crop had recently 
been harvested and the paddy fields lay bare. All through the way the 
party kept singing Ramadhun. The whole countryside was astir. On 
either side of the way village folk from both the communities stood 
lined up to have a look at the Mahatma as he passed by. “An 
old man of seventy-eight with a bamboo stick marches in brisk pace,” 1 
wrote an eye-witness, “and whoever comes and greets gets always a 
smiling response.” 8 

Sixteen years ago, he had similarly set out on foot on his historic 
Salt March, to the sea, with a party of seventy-nine. He then used 
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to walk eight to ten miles daily and outpaced many a youngster 
without being tired. The physical frame had since been worn out by 
many a long fast and a decade and a half of ceaseless toil; but 
the spirit within burnt stronger than ever. In those days people 
in their thousands used to join him in his march and were welcome; 
this time he let it be known to all concerned that he wanted no other 
companion but God in his pilgrimage. 

From sorrowful Srirampur to eager, expectant Chandipur was 
three miles. He reached there at 8.50 a.m. On the way he stopped at 
two devastated hadis, both of them belonging to political opponents; 
one was that of an old revolutionary, the other a local Muslim’s. 
Abdullah, the Superintendent of Police, who had developed a 
deep attachment for Gandhiji and had become almost a member of 
the family, accompanied him from Srirampur to Chandipur. A party 
of twenty military-police carrying guns walked in front. The first thing 
Gandhiji said to Abdullah on reaching Chandipur was that he did 
not like the military-police accompanying him. “I appreciate the vigi¬ 
lance with which the Bengal Government are trying to protect me but 
I need no other protection save God’s.” 

The evening prayer was held at a rather early hour at 4.30 to 
enable the women who had come to attend the prayer meeting from 
the neighbouring village to return to their homes before dark. 
Hamiduddin, the Parliamentary Secretary, had in the course of 
his statement from Calcutta (see page 460) among other things 
said that the attendance of both Hindus and Muslims in Gandhiji’s 
prayer meetings was dwindling, and one clay he would be left 
without anybody to listen to him at all. Referring to it, Gandhiji 
remarked that even if that happened it would be no reason for him 
to give up his mission in despair. Ho would then roam from village 
to village, teach the villagers how to clean their tanks and to 
practise arts and crafts that would enrich their lives. Such labour of 
love unselfishly undertaken was bound ultimately to overcome all 
prejudice. “The particular object-lessons which I propose to give you 
during my tour are how you can keep the village water and yourself 
clean; what use you can make of the earth, ol which your bodies are 
made; how you can obtain the life-force from the infinite sky oyer 
your heads; how you can reinforce your vital-energy from air which 
surrounds you; and how you can make proper use of sunlight. In 
other words, I shall try to teach you how we can convert our impoveri¬ 
shed country into a land of gold by making right use of the various 

elements around us.” 9 . 

Where was the necessity for his going all over Noakhali m order 
to establish communal harmony? he was asked, And where was the 
need for the Sikhs to go with him? Answering these questions Gandhiji 
said that his object being to convince people that he bore no ill will 
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to anyone lie could do that only by living and moving amongst those 
who distrusted him. As foi the bikhs, 1 hey had tome with the permis¬ 
sion of the Government, not to pick up quarrels — they had come 
even withouL their hij>an\ —- but to render service to both the corn- 
muni lies. “On what ground can I send away Mich triends? ... If 
I did, I would fall in my own estimation and prove myself a coward. 

. , . f request you to tiust these people . . . and accept their services. 

. . . God has blessed them with physical strength as well as faith.” 10 

* * * 

Gandhiji halted at Chandipur for live days. The evacuees had 
by now begun to return to their homes in fairly large numbers and 
the question of their rehabilitation was becoming more and more 
acute. Mr. Mclnuny, the District Magistrate, had remarked at 
Gaudliiji’s first meeting with the refugees at Daltapara, in the second 
week of November, that while food, clothing, shelter and medical 
relief were undoubtedly the first primary requirements after a cata¬ 
clysm, natural or man-made, even more important than these was 
courage. Nothing could be, therefore, more opportune than Gandhiji’s 
presence in that junctuie in Noakhali. Gandhiji could not restore to 
the refugees what they had lost but he could give them the strength to 
face the vicissitudes oflifc with courage, faith and hope. That called 
for special effort ancl a new approach to the problem of rehabilitation. 

Most touching was the case of a blind woman, who had lost her 
all. She wanted Gandhiji’s darshan ! What consolation could he give 
her ? He told her that what one sees with the inner eye is more 
real than what one sees with the physical, (He had experimented 
witli that sadhana, too). The old woman went back comforted. In 
that instant she had her darshan\ 

In one of his post-prayer addresses, Gandhiji likened his venture in 
Noakhali to a pilgrimage. In ancient days pilgrimages were performed 
on foot. The most sacred places were situated at the far and, in those 
-days, inaccessible ends of India. The journey to them was long ancl 
arduous. During the journey the pilgrims walked bare-footed, put them¬ 
selves under rigorous vows and practised austerity. These, along 
with the hardships of the journey, accepted in faith, constituted the 
purifying penance. The merit of the pilgrimage lay in self-purification. 
•God clid not reside in any particular place to the exclusion of another, 
said Gandhiji, but in I he hearts of men. There was, therefore, no 
special merit in visiting a place of pilgrimage as such. But if one under¬ 
took a pilgrimage in the right spirit and with full observance of all 
the rules, it ought to make one purer and purer in heart every day, 
In the context of his mission in Noakhali this meant that all impuri¬ 
ties should be removed from their hearts, “most of all the impurity 
styled fear”. If those who had suffered during the riots could shed 
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fear they would want not punishment or revenge but the conversion 
of thcii assailants. By cultivating in themselves the spii it of fearless¬ 
ness and lorgiveness, therefore, they could all join him in his pilgrimage 
without leaving their homes. He invited them all thus to join him. 
This meant all-round publication, not only of the Hindus and the 
Muslims of Noakhali but of all-India. To his Prodigal Son Harilal, who 
had left him, he sorrowfully wrote: “How delighted I shall be to find 
that you have turned over a new leaf! Just think of the afFection I have 
lavished upon you! Mine is an arduous pilgrimage. I invite you to 
join in it if you can. . . . If you purify yourself, no matter where you 
are, you will have fully shared it.” 11 Then referring to his theory that 
spiritual rebiith is inevitably reflected in one’s physical renovation, 
he added: “Take it on the authority of the Bhagavata that you 
will then also cease to look prematurely old as at present.” 

What did it matter if their houses had been burnt, and their pro¬ 
perty looted, he said to the riot-a fleeted people, so long as they had 
the will and the determination to go forward and rebuild their lives 
on the foundation of labour, courageously and joyfully undertaken 
for themselves and the nation? Rehabilitation meant to Gandhiji not 
merely economic rehabilitation but moral and spiritual rehabilitation 
as well. They had to be spiritually reborn. And not only they but their 
oppressors, too. It had been brought to his notice that some culprits 
who were believed to have taken part in the riots were fleeing from 
place to place for fear of arrest. It was cowardly, he told them, to 
ilec like that. They should make a clean confession and face the puni¬ 
shment, if there was any. Such punishment nobly borne ceased to be 
punishment but became purification; it elevated man. To the sufferers, 
his advice was that they should forget all about the culprits, return to 
their homes and face all risks. Finally, he told them, if both Hindus 
and Muslims learnt to tackle properly the little things of their daily 
life about which he had come to speak to them, it would change the 
face of the country and creaLe a heaven out of the pitiable condition 
in which they all lived and suffered. 

And even while he was energetically pursuing his mission of peace 
in Noakhali, where tire Hindus were the victims, his heart ached no less 
for the Muslims of Bihar. In answer to his inquiries a Minister from 
Bihar with several representative officials was sent by the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment to apprise him of the situation in Bihar. They admitted to him 
that brutal tilings had happened in the course of the disturbances. 
They wore prepared, they said, to bear all justifiable censure on that 
account. But they totally denied the charge of complicity. Gandhiji 
reassured the Muslims at one of his prayer meetings that he would not 
rest until he was satisfied personally that everything that was humanly 
possible for the rehabilitation of the riot victims and their proper treat¬ 
ment by the majority community was done by the Bihar Government. 
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Government help in Noakhali was altogether insufficient even for 
the erection of temporary shelters. Should the refugees acccpL such 
help? Gandhiji was asked at one of his meetings. lie told them that if 
their basic requirements were not covered by the proposed Govern¬ 
ment grants, they should refuse to accept them but still return to their 
homes even if it meant no cover over their heads. This, however, 
had to be done not in anger but in a sportsmanlike spirit. 

Supposing Government as well as private relief was stopped, what 
should the refugees do? 

“In that case, social workers should first make a systematic, detailed 
inquiry on the spot as to what occupations could be undertaken in 
each village. They should then proceed to organise those occupations 
on a cooperative basis.” 

“What should be done to appease the aggressive mentality of the 
majority community ?” 

The word “appeasement” had come to have a bad odour, replied 
Gandhiji. In no case should there be any appeasement at the cost 
of honour. The real and only appeasement was to do what was right 
at any cost. Blow for blow was a played out game. Non-violence of 
the brave was the real approach to the problem. 

2 


In Noakhali nature is kind. The earth under the feet is soft and 
soothing to the touch. There are no sharp stones or thorns to prick 
bare feet. Even the stubble in the harvested fields is soft as silk. 
Gandhiji had very delicate feet. He took extraordinary care of them. 
Even so he was foot-sore when he arrived at Ghandipur. But he decided 
that he would wear no sandals during the rest of his wanderings; it 
would be an act of irreverence on his part to tread the ground which 
had been hallowed by the innocent sufferings of poor men and women, 
with shoes on. 

Manu used to be in charge of his travelling kit and papers. He let 
her look after it as a part of her training. But for himself, he resolved 
that he would hold nobody responsible if anything went wrong. So, 
he personally saw to it that the kit was properly packed and ready at 
the light time. 

The kit included practically everything he required from pen, 
pencil and paper to needle and sewing thread for mending clothes; 
a few cooking-pots, an earthen bowl and a wooden spoon, a galvanised 
iron bucket for bath, a commode, a hand-basin, and soap; and last but 
not least his spinning-wheel and its accessories. There were, besides, 
files, papers and a few books. A portable typewriter completed the 
office equipment. The books carried in the bag included; 
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1. The Sayings of Muhammad: 

2. Glances at Islam: 

3. The World Bible: 

4. The Book ol Daily Thoughts and Prayer: 

5. Practice and Precepts of Jesus: 

6. A Book of Jewish Thoughts: 

7. Constructive Programme : Its Meaning and Place: 

8. Dhammapada: 

9. Thousand Names of Rama: 

10. Uttaragita: 

n. Sukhamani Saheb (the Sikh Scripture): 

12. Shri Rarnacharitamanas: 

13. Discovery of India: 

14. Ashram Bhajanavali: 

15. Gitanjali : 

16. Elementary Bengali Reader: 

17. Bengali Teacher: 

18. Bcngali-PIindi Teacher: 

19. Hindi-Bangla Sikshak: 

20. Urdu Reader: 

21. Bhagavad Gita: 

On the 7th January, his last night at Ghandipur, he woke up at 
2 a.m. and with his characteristic thoroughness inquired to make sure 
if his instructions for the march had all been carried out. At the morn¬ 
ing prayer he asked for his favourite Vaishnavajam hymn to be sung 
with this variation that for Vaishnava-jana in the refrain Muslim-jana, 
Parsi-jana, and Chrislian-jana were to be substituted by turns as a 
mark of identification with the followers of all faiths. 

The disc of the rising sun had just begun to peer above the horizon 
when at half-past seven he set out on his journey with the singing 
of Poet Tagore’s celebrated song: 

Walk Alone. 

If they answer not to thy call, walk alone; 

If they are afraid and cower mutely facing 
the wall, 

O thou of evil luck, 

Open thy mind and speak out alone. 

If they turn away and desert you when 
crossing the wilderness, 

O thou of evil luck, 
trample the thorns under thy tread, 
and along the blood-lined track travel 
alone. 
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If they do not hold up the light 
when the night is troubled with storm, 

0 thou of evil luck, 
with the thunder-flame of pain ignite 
thine own heart 
and let it bum alone. 

The singing of one variation after another of Ramadhun was 
kept up all along the way. The troupe of singers of devotional songs 
wanted to be allowed to accompany him throughout his tour. He dis¬ 
suaded them saying, he did not want to give to his pilgrimage, in the 
eyes of the local Muslims, the appearance of a triumphal march. The 
only triumph he craved for was that over his own lower self and over 
the hearts of men. 

The mute lay through a landscape of enchanting beauty, A 
narrow, winding footpath, over which two pci sons could hardly walk 
abreast, wound sinuously through colonnades of stately palms, whose 
straight-growing stems and drooping branches were reflected in the 
glassy surface of the tanks by the side of which they grew. A red 
dawn filled the sky, bathing in its crimson glow the tops of the 
darkling woods and the pool-dotted carpet of the greenery below. 
At 9 o’clock, the party reached Mashimpur. Salish Chandra Das 
Gupta had put up for Ganclhiji’s accommodation a small, neat-looking, 
comfortable hut. It was made of light detachable panels of split bamboo, 
cane and grass, with lovely little windows, complete with shutters and 
racks to keep pots and other things upon. Two small annexes served 
as the lavatory and the massage room respectively. A small tricolour 
fluttered overhead. But Gandhiji pronounced the hut to be “palatial”. It 
did not accord with his role as a homeless wanderer. It had be better 
utilised as a travelling dispensary for the poor. “I cannot afford the 
luxury of having a folding hut being carried from place to place for 
my use during the journey,” he said to Satish Das Gupta. “I can make 
inyself comfortable anywhere and everywhere. If there is no-one to 
receive me under Iris roof, I shall be happy to rest under the hospit¬ 
able shade of a tree.” 

To find suitable accommodation for Gandhiji everyday during 
his one-day one-village tour was a problem. Satish Das Gupta thought, 
he could get round it by the device of the portable hut. But what use 
was accommodation if the hearts were shut? So Gandhiji declined the 
use of the folding hut and camped in a damp school-shcd instead. 
And he gave instructions to his workers, too, that they must be content 
to subsist on whatever the family with which they stayed might 
provide. They must become one with them, never put on airs or give 
anyone the impression that they were there as their “protectors and 
benefactors'”. 
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At the evening prayer meeting a number of Muslims were also 
present, But as soon as Ramadhun began some of them walked out. 
It could not be for namaz as the sun was still shining. On inquiry 
Gaudhiji learnt that they objected to the singing of Ramadhun. It 
saddened him that they could not tolerate God being remembered 
by any other name except Khuda or Allah, but he also felt glad that 
on the very first day of his journey he had a foretaste of the kind of 
resistance which he was to encounter in the course of his tour. In the 
course of his prayer discourse, lie remarked that while he was very careful 
not to wound unnecessarily the susceptibility of anyone and had come 
to Noakhali to demonstrate his friendship for the Muslims by staying 
in their midst and serving them, he could not possibly give up Rama- 
nama, which was food for his soul. It was the same Creator whom 
people worshipped through many tongues. Those who had walked out 
that evening had put themselves in the wrong and acted against the 
declared policy of the Muslim League. At the same time he warned 
the Hindus that Ramanama must not be sung in an aggressive 
spirit or by way of bravado to annoy the other community. 

A piercing chill wind was blowing the next morning when 
Gandhiji reached the village of Fatehpur so that he could not have 
his usual brief nap during the massage. As Manu applied oil to his 
feet, she noticed that they were bleeding. Gandhiji’s Muslim host at 
Fatehpur, Maulvi Ibrahim, was a remarkable character in his own 
way. For the last fifty years he had been trying to induce the Muslims 
to take to various occupations which they had shunned as being 
“low class”. They would not fish, so he took to fishing himself; they 
would not weave, he set up looms and succeeded in starting a weaving 
school which became quite - popular. He and his people were all 
kindness and attention to Gandhiji during his stay. 

The evening prayer at Fatehpur was attended by a large number 
of local Muslims. Gandhiji had earlier in the day inquired of Maulvi 
Ibrahim whether there would be any objection to the singing of Rama¬ 
dhun at the prayer meeting. The Maulvi had replied that there would 
be no objection to the singing of Ramadhun but the Muslims might 
object to the tabor accompaniment, as the meeting would be held 
practically in front of a mosque. 12 “I at once saw the point and with¬ 
out a murmur told my companion, who was in charge of the tour, 
not to have any such accompaniment. The Muslim part of the au¬ 
dience sal. throughout the whole meeting and Maulana Ibrahim , .. 
took part in it and spoke affectionately about the programme.” J3 

While returning from the prayer meeting, Gandhiji was surprised 
to find G. D. Birla’s domestic, Hariram, standing before Mm. He 
used to cook Gandhiji’s food and attend on him at Birla House in 
Delhi, G. D. Birla had sent Mm to serve Gandhiji in Noakhali, But 
Gandhiji said, “No” and sent him back. It was all right for Birla brothers 
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and friends like them to be concerned about him. But to accept such 
assistance was not compatible with his programme of penance in 
Noakhali. 

At Daspara, the next village, a poor Muslim had at first consent¬ 
ed to receive Gandhiji under his roof, but later excused himself on the 
ground that he could not run the risk of the resentment of his fellow 
Muslims. “I do not mention this by way of complaint,” Ganclhiji wrote 
in a letter to the Chief Minister that night. “I had expected varied 
experiences both pleasant and unpleasant. I bring this to your notice 
in order that if you feel like it, you might use your influence in the 
direction you may consider right as a man, not as (he Chief Minister. 
You will readily do so if you realise that I am engaged in a purely 
peace mission and as an equal friend of both the parties,” 14 

How could he call upon others to cast away their arms when 
he himself moved under an armed escort? Gandhiji was asked 
at one of his prayer meetings at Chandipur. He replied that 
while it was true that he was seen moving under armed protec¬ 
tion, he was really helpless in the matter. If the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment felt it to be (heir duty to keep the police and (he military to 
guard him, he could not prevent them. “Believe me or not, I can 
only declare that I own no protector but God. Let God who knows 
the hearts of men bear witness.” 55 The issue continued to exercise his 
mind. At the village of Daspara, there were not more than half a dozen 
Muslims present at the evening prayer meeting. Gandhiji was informed 
that the chief members of the Muslim community in the village 
had left their homes because of the fear of the military accompanying 
him. Some local Muslims sent him word that there could be no har¬ 
monious relations between the two communities so long as he moved 
under armed protection. Gandhiji did not like the presence of the mili¬ 
tary and the police any more than they, but he was not satisfied with 
their attitude either. In his aftcr-praycr address he suggested that 
since the Government was guided by public opinion, it was for them 
(the local Muslims) to reassure the Bengal Ministry that they could 
possibly do no harm to a sojourner in their midst like him; the Mini¬ 
stry should, therefore, withdraw the military as its continued presence 
was a slur upon the local Muslims. On his part, nothing would please 
him better than if, as a result, the Ministry withdrew the armed 
police. For he would then be able to meet everybody without any 
kind of barrier interposed between them. To Shaheed Suhrawardy 
he wrote: 

All my attempt at bringing about real friendship between the 
two communities must fail so long as I go about fully protected 
by armed police or military.. .. The fright of the military keeps 
them from coming to me and asking all sorts of questions for the 
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resolution of their doubts. I do see some force in their argu¬ 
ment. There will bo none if either community was really brave. 
Unfortunately both lack this very necessary humane quality. 
I would, therefore, like you to reconsider the position and, if you 
feel convinced, to withdraw this escort. I do not need it. I even 
feci embarrassed and it certainly interferes with my sadliana. If 
you think that a firm and unequivocal written absolution from 
me will solve your difficulty, I would be quite prepared to consi¬ 
der any draft that you may send me for signature. Failing that, 
I suggest your making a declaration that on a satisfactory assur¬ 
ance being given to you by the Muslims in the area through 
which I may pass regarding my safety, you will withdraw the 
escort. If this happens, it will be a dignified procedure. I will 
certainty appreciate it and it will produce a good effect all round. 15 

The way to Jagatpur had been swept clean by workers assisted 
by some local people. But some Muslims had fouled it overnight by 
scattering cow-dung and excreta over it! When Gandhiji’s attention 
was drawn to it he remarked: “I like it. It does me no harm and 
it helps them let off pent up steam!” This kind of “welcome” was to 
be his lot fairly often during his pilgrimage. 

There was a women’s meeting in the afternoon at Jagatpur, 
One of' the women came with the half-charred thigh-bone of her 
murdered husband, which she carried with her as a sacred relic. Gandhiji 
told her that he did not like identification of the departed with 
their perishable remains and persuaded her to throw it away. Some 
of the women shed tears as they narrated their woeful tales. Gandhiji 
consoled them by pointing Out to them the futility of grieving since no 
amount of sorrowing could bring back the dead to life. He recomm¬ 
ended to them Ramanama as the one infallible panacea for all suff¬ 
ering and sorrow. There was nothing else he could offer them. There 
was something compelling in his unearthly composure and impertur¬ 
bability. It had a strangely soothing and invigorating effect upon the 
sorrowing women which no words of pity or sympathy could have 
had. 

A group of Muslims tried to engage him in a disputation. But 
he declined to pick up the gauntlet, saying his object in Noakhali 
was to speak through his works rather than words. lie did not mind 
owning defeat in argument so long as he could hold his own in acts 
of service. In this he was not going to take defeat. 

# * * 

Nothing came out of Gandhiji’s request to the Chief Minister to 
withdraw the military escort. It called for a complete change of 
heart and an all-out effort on the part of the Government to mobilise 
local Muslim opinion so as to provide an. effective substitute for the 
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armed escort. But the Bengal Premier was not yet ready for it. Much 
travail was necessary before that stage could be reached. 

“I sec nothing but darkness all around me,” remarked Gandhi]i 
pensively. “Whichever way you turn, you meet with untruth. 
Concord and peace are nowhere to be found. It is through this 
that I have to cut my way. How far 1 shall succeed, I do not 
know. It astonishes me how God is sustaining me through all this, 
Just think of it, I go to bed at io or n at night, get up at 2 a.m., go 
through the day’s march at my age without fatigue and work round- 
the-clock without a breakdown!” 17 

As he contemplated the scene around him, once more the feeling 
came upon him that there was not likely to be an early end of his 
mission in Noakhali. “The signs are all against it,” he remarked. To 
be able to command heart unity between Hindu and Muslim, he 
would have to make still further progress. Ramanama would have to 
penetrate yet deeper into his heart. 

3 

Gandhiji had been rip since 2 o’clock and kept busy with 
Iris work almost till the last moment on the morning of his departure 
for Lamellar on the 1 ilh January. A difficult shanko had to be crossed 
on the way. When he reached Lamchar, it was late. A large number 
of local Muslims, including some Muslim women and children, 
were waiting for him at a crossing. They welcomed him with coconuts. 
Some of them accompanied him to Lamchar. 

Since Gandhiji had set out on his pilgrimage lie had followed 
the practice of greeting every Muslim who met him on the way, ir¬ 
respective of whether his greeting was returned or not. While proceed¬ 
ing to Lamchar he was for the first time gratified to find that all 
Muslims returned his greetings. The Muslims not only of Noakhali 
but elsewhere, too, who had at first regarded his activity in Noakhali 
with distrust and suspicion, were now beginning to understand and 
appreciate its significance. One such Muslim young man, Joint 
Secretary of Varsity Muslim League, Aligarh, wrote to Gandhiji 
on the 6th January, 194,7: 

It is very kind of you that you are undertaking a Unity 
March in spite of such weak health. Pakistan or Akhand Hindus¬ 
tan, unity of the two major communities is the necessary condi¬ 
tion for the achievement of our cherished goal — freedom. Those 
who are working for it are no doubt doing a yeoman service. 

In the heart of my hearts I also desire to walk along with 
you and take practical lessons in unity making. Today there is 
a large number of people who do not think about Hindu-Muslim 
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unity as something above party politics. This is the real hind¬ 
rance in the achievement of unity. They do not know that they 
could achieve the friendship between Hindus and Mussulmans 
not by discussing Akhand Hindustan or Pakistan but something 
higher and noble, i.e, ficcdom. One may not like Akhand Hindus¬ 
tan or Pakistan but everybody should certainly desire the freedom 
of this subcontinent. 

But Gandhiji’s reply to this also was the same as to all such 
requests; he could not ask anyone to join him till he himself had seen 
the light. 

While proceeding to the evening prayer at Lamchar, Gandhiji’s 
attention was drawn to a heap of decomposed bodies that had been 
recovered from a tank. They were bodies mostly of persons who were 
killed during the disturbances at Karpara. The fact of their having 
been there was well known. But it was mentioned only in whispers. 
Gandhiji’s arrival lent courage to the local people and they gave in¬ 
formation to the police which led to their recovery. Gandhiji hardly 
took any interest in the ghastly find. On being asked if he would like to 
have a closer look at the corpses, he said: “It is useless to think about 
those that arc dead. What wc must see to is that they do not die like 
that in future.” lie was, however, very keenly interested to know the 
personal history of the people who had died courageously, preferring 
death to cowardice or conversion. Two had died of gun-shot wounds, 
fighting. The other two were vaislmavas with no earthly possessions. 
One of them being asked to accept Islam on pain of death refused 
saying, “This tongue of mine has not taken Harinama in vain.” The 
temple in which he officiated was set on fire, He perished without 
attempting to come out. The other was struck down by a sharp weapon 
when he refused to change his faith. 

Addressing the evening prayer gathering, Gandhiji expressed the 
hope that out of the ashes of the old, a new and better social order would 
emerge, based on economic justice and respect for human values. 
He expatiated on India’s village economy in pre-British days as a 
binding force that held the various communities together in a joint 
cooperative effort. There was a time when every village had its full 
complement of artisans, serving the fanner. The latter was the centre 
of gravity of the village economy. Payment was made in kind and 
production was in conformity with the needs of the people. Different 
occupations were knit together by a bond of interdependence and con¬ 
stituted an integrated whole. Under its dispensation all communities shared 
to the fullest extent; nobody could go without food , shelter and clothing. It was 
the first duty of the Government to help restore that system by pro¬ 
viding artisans, whose life had been dislocated, with houses and imple¬ 
ments and the raw material needed for plying their crafts, A new 
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bond of cooperation would thus once again be established among 
the various people engaged in different occupations in the village, 
who were at present living a life uncoordinated with one another’s 
or with the neighbouring villages. 

Addressing the refugees, he went on to say that he had been 
asking men to be couiagcous. That did not merely mean the courage 
to face the ruffians. The courage he wanted them to cultivate was 
of a higher order. The inhabitants of the district who had gone through 
such bitter experience must now brace themselves to face the hard¬ 
ships of a complete economic reorganisation of life, wherever it had 
become inevitable. 

During his visit to the residence of one of the riot-victims, Gandhiji 
was greeted by the owner of the house with the remark that so long 
they had woishipped images of stone, but now they beheld before 
them a god in human form! Gandhiji. who disliked personal deification 
in any form, gently snubbed him saying that stone gods were anyday 
better than human for they at least did not do any mischief! 

A number of workers met Gandhiji the next day at Karpara, 
Sushila Pai’s centre, and asked him how they should proceed to 
make life livable for the people after the recent holocaust. Gandhiji 
gave the first place in order of importance to a supply of clean, 
drinking water and commended to them the example of the military in 
that regard. He suggested three simple, inexpensive methods by which 
clean water could be insured to the villagers, namely, first, by sinking 
water-holes some distance from the tanks but at a level not higher 
than the tanks. The water from the tanks would percolate through 
the mud-bed into the water-holes, purified — the mud-bed acting 
as a natural filter; secondly, by installing artificial home-made sand 
and charcoal filters in each household, and thirdly, by sinking tube- 
wells, wherever possible. The problem of devising a simple, inexpen¬ 
sive filter for corporate use was entrusted to Satish Chandra Das 
Gupta, who in his camp-workshop at Kaxiikhil constructed an 
ingenious contraption costing not more than fifty rupees and capable 
of meeting the requirements of about 25 families. 

Muslims came out in fairly large numbers to meet Gandhiji at 
Shahpur — the next halt — and were also present during the prayer. 
But they remained silent during the Ramadhun. Many of the Hindus, 
too, refrained from taking part in the prayer though they were pre¬ 
sent in the prayer meeting. Was it due to the fear of the Muslims 
which even Gandhiji’s presence could not overcome? Probing into 
the root-cause of the distemper from which India was suffering and 
of which Noakhali was a symptom, Gandhiji remarked in the course 
of Ins address that it was lack of real education, or rather miseducation 
of the people. He did not know any cure for it except a gigantic effort 
in right education on a mass scale. And that could be dons best through the 
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propagation of simple handicrafts and industries on a cooperative basis. It 
would help as nothing else to chive away unemployment, poverty 
and ignorance and inculcate upon the people a sense of interdepen¬ 
dence and community of interests. 

It took Gandhiji nearly 85 minutes next mommy to reach Bhatial- 
pur. On the way he visited the residences of four Muslims including 
the one where I had my first misadventure on arrival in that area. 
Two of these belonged to noted criminals. At the third place the 
Muslim owner asked Gandhiji to send Mann and Sushila to meet the 
women in the zenana as they could not come out of their purda. Gandhiji 
asked him if there would be any objection to his meeting them. 
The Muslim friend at first hesitated but in the end consented and 
even had a photograph taken of the family group with Gandhiji 
in their midst! 

A local peace commiUce composed of Muslims and Hindus had 
been formed at Bhatialpur. The Muslim members of the committee 
had signed a manifesto deploring and condemning what had taken 
place and offering to give every help to enable those who had 
been lorcccl to leave the place to return and be rehabilitated in their 
original homes. In pursuance of that pledge, the Muslim members 
of the committee had approached the looters and those who were in. 
possession of the booty. But though a few minor items of looted pro¬ 
perty were offered to be returned, no substantial reparation was 
forthcoming owing, among other things, to the factions amongst the 
looters. 

The temple in the badi where Gandhiji was to stay in Rhatial- 
pur had been destroyed during the disturbances and the samadhi r 
over the ashes of the departed ones of the family had been demolished 
and altered so as to look like Muslim graves. Some members of the 
committee volunteered to help in the renovation of the samdhis 
in anticipation of Ganclhiji’s visit. They later met Gandhiji, when 
he performed the ceremony of reinstalling the deity in the family 
temple, and in his presence repeated their pledge to protect with their 
lives the lives, property, honour and religion of their Hindu brethren 
in future. This was the first event of its kind in Noakhali since the riots. 

A group of Muslim young men, mostly students, saw Gandhiji 
during his evening walk and asked him several questions. One of 
them was: “Would it not be better to concede Pakistan and get free¬ 
dom for the whole of India?” 

“When you think of establishing Pakistan first,” replied Gandhiji, 
“you think in terms of achieving it with the aid of a third power. 
When I think of the freedom of India, I think in terms of getting it 
without any foreign aid, on the basis of our own inner strength. Once 
freedom is secured for the country as a whole wc can decide about 
Pakistan or Akhand Hindustan.” 
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“After the recent disturbances there is neither Pakistan nor peace. 
What is the solution?” 

“That is exactly what I am in search of. As soon as it is discovered 
the world shall know.” 

At the prayer meeting Gandhiji spoke about the practice of 
obsciving purda among Muslim women and asked them to discard it 
as an outmoded custom. True purda was of the heart which constituted a 
woman’s real protection. This was in consonance, too, he maintained, 
with the Prophet’s teachings. For this piece of friendly advice given in 
the best of faith, he was treated to the choicest abuse by the Muslim 
divines and other Muslim reactionaries not only ofNoakhali but from 
as far away as Bombay and Madras. His action, was dubbed as an 
unwarranted intrusion on the pari of an unbeliever, and an attempt 
to corrupt the Islamic tradition! 


4 

A thick while mist hung over the dripping winter woods when 
Gandhiji resumed his march next morning for Narayanpur. Before 
taking leave of his hosts at Bhatialpur, Gandhiji once more visited 
the temple which he had reopened the previous day. The lady of 
the house was already there so rapt in her devotions as hardly to 
be aware of his presence. Softly he drew away on tip-toe so as not 
to disturb her. 

At half-past eight the party reached Narayanpur, where, for the 
second time during his pilgrimage, a local Muslim welcomed Gandhiji 
under his roof. It was Gandhiji’s practice on reaching his destination 
to wash his feet before sitting down to work. To clean his feet he 
used a piece of stone. That day it was not to be found among his things 
on arrival at Narayanpur. He had stopped at a weaver’s hut on the 
way to have a warm foot-bath as his bare feet were numbed with cold. 
The stone must have been left there by Manu. But oversight in the 
performance of one’s duty, however trivial, was, in Gandhiji’s eyes, a 
“major error”. She must go back and find it where she had lost it. 
The path was lonely and ran through a thick jungle, where even 
grown-up people often lost their way. There was the fear of ruffians, 
too. Trembling, she asked if she might take volunteers with her 
as escort. With affected sternness Gandhiji bade her go forth 
alone. 

An old dame was the only member of the family present in the 
hut when she reached there. She had found the stone lying on the 
floor and flung it out. After some search it was found. The poor girl 
was weary and famished when she returned with the precious stone. 
Placing it before Gandhiji she burst into tears. Gandhiji laughed. It 
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was too much. Ganclhiji noticed her annoyance and gently said to 
her: “I warned you on the day you came to me that to be with me 
in this yajna was no joke. You can still go back. Thanks to the stone, 
you had such an early opportunity to go through the test.” 

“Perhaps you feel like taking food now,” he resumed. “You may. 
But if I were you, I would take only the milk of a green coconut and 
rest a while. What one really needs when one is tired is not food 
but rest.” She appreciated the advice but for once let nature have its 
way and had a hearty meal! 

In the evening, he again expatiated on the incident: “I tell 
the women of Noakhali to face all dangers without flinching. So, 
I said to myself, why should I not make a beginning with my own 
home? I knew better than you the danger. If some ruffian had 
carried you off and you had met your death courageously, my heart 
would have danced with joy. But I would have felt humiliated and 
unhappy if you had turned back or run away from danger out of 
timidity or fear. As I heard you sing day after day the song Walk 
Alone, I wondered within myself whether it was mere braggadocio. To¬ 
day’s incident should give you an idea how relentless I can be in 
putting to the test those I love most.” 18 

Gandhiji’s non-violence was no misty-eyed sentimentality. When the 
highest good of those under his care required him to be stern, he could 
be the most heartless of “tyrants”. On one occasion when Manu was 
laid up with a bad cold, she asked him to wake her up when he want¬ 
ed his spinning-wheel to be got ready for spinning. But he did not and set 
it up himself. “Do not think,” he later explained to her, “it was out 
of pity for you. If you want to know how heartless I can be, make 
your body tough as steel. Have you ever seen a blacksmith at work? 
tie takes a crude piece of iron, beats it on the anvil with vigorous 
hammer blows and turns it into a beautiful article of use. I can be 
as heartless as that blacksmith.” 

A couple of days later he decided, according to his practice, to 
put a young Muslim co-worker, who had joined him in his venture, 
through his initiation by asking him to take up kitchen work and 
latrine cleaning, beginning with the latter. The young man having 
never done scavenging before wrestled heroically but in vain with the 
rising revulsion against his new avocation. Mann was moved to com¬ 
passion but wisely refrained from offering relief. When she narrated the 
incident to Gandhiji, he told her that she had done well in refraining 
or he would have taken her to task for it. “Such pity is no kindness at 
all but cruelty. To weaken this man’s resolve by showing false pity 
when he was struggling to overcome his weakness would have been 
a distinct disservice to him. A surgeon who fights shy of performing 
an appendectomy, when a patient comes to him with a suppura¬ 
ting appendix, sends his patient to certain death. He has to be 
38 
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prompt and ruthless it’ he is to save the patient’s life. I am a surgeon 
of that type.” 

Gandhiji bade goodbye to his Muslim host at Narayanpur in the 
Muslim style with a Khuda hajiz (“May God protect you”). The local 
Muslims gave him a send off with namaskm (Hindu form of greeting) 
which he returned with solam (Muslim greeting). 

The route to Ramdevpur-Dasgharia was comparatively long. 
Kami Gandhi was stationed here. Groups of Muslims stood waiting for 
Gandhiji at various points on the wayside. At some places people had 
erected green arches of welcome. Women received him with the picture¬ 
sque ceremony of arali by encircling his head with lights, and pul the 
customary auspicious red mark on his forehead. The Muslim 
estate manager of Surcndra Nath Basu, the rich Hindu landlord, who 
had been murdered during the disturbances, welcomed him with fruit. 
Gandhiji distributed the fruit to the children of both the communities 
saying, “It is your love I need most.” 

The Muslim elders of a household at Narayanpur had asked 
Gandhiji to meet the women in the zenana but the latter would not 
come out of their seclusion. Gandhiji thereupon told the Hindu women 
of the locality that since the Muslim women were chary of coming 
out in the open owing to their social and educational backwardness, 
it was lor the Hindu women, who were more advanced in that res¬ 
pect, to seek them out and mix with them. The Hindu women were 
afraid of the Muslims. Gandhiji told them that if they really felt for the 
Muslim women, they should be able to overcome the latter’s diffidence 
and shed their own; love was incompatible with fear. 

x * <■ 

Ever since Gandhiji’s arrival in Noakhali, the Muslims had been 
demanding the release of Mian Saheb Ghulam Sarwar. No Muslim or 
Hindu dared openly oppose that demand though in confidence the 
Hindus and even some Muslims spoke quite differently. It was a 
measure of the awe which the Fuehrer inspired even from prison. 
As a matter of feet though he himself was in the lockup, the Mian 
Saheb’s organisation was briskly at work. Gandhiji had seen evidences 
of it at Shahpur and other places. Dr. Amiya Chalcravarty had seen 
him in the lockup and found him wholly unrepentant. In a letter 
to Gandhiji after the visit, Amiya wrote; “he would riot face any 
moral issue . . . though in course of his conversation he made some 
astonishing partial disclosures. ... He made certain most heinous 
remarks about Hindu women of Noakhali and about . . . large num¬ 
bers of educated and influential Hindus being quite alive and well in 
Noakhali district — insinuations carrying direct intention of slander 
and threat. , . , There were other hints,” 
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In pursuance of the agitation for the release of Ghulam Sarwar, 
a deputation of twelve Muslims came to sec Gandhiji at Ramdevpur 
with the stock argument: Nothing much had happened in Noakhali. 
If Mian Saheb was released, he would bring “real peace” to the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Gandhiji, who in his “terrible meek” way could be quite 
tough with Lhc toughs, told them that he was not quite so sure of that 
after the authoritative reports which he had received about Ghulam 
Sarwar’s attitude. Nor could he endorse the opinion that nothing 
“much” had happened when he was daily having evidence of the 
havoc that had been wrought. 

How did lie expect, Gandhiji was asked, that friendly relations 
could be established between the two communities when the Hindus 
continued to agitate for the arrest and trial of the offenders ? Asa 
reformer, Gandhiji answered, he was not interested in getting even 
a murderer punished. He substituted the penalty of conscience for the 
penalty of law. But Government stood on a different footing. It could 
not let known offenders and those who were guilty of heinous crimes 
go unpunished unless there was an adequate: guarantee that such 
things would not happen again. Therefore, so long as the Muslim 
opinion in Noalchali did not insist upon the guilty parties disclosing 
themselves, he did not see how one could oppose the demand for their 
prosecution. It was, therefore, for the awakened Muslim public opin¬ 
ion to assert ilself and bring to book the offenders before the court 
of public opinion. Such purging before the court of public opinion 
was infinitely superior to a trial before the court of law. If the offend¬ 
ers showed contrition by returning the looted property and reassuring 
those against whom offences had been committed, and the local 
Muslims stood surety for the future good behaviour of the offenders, 
it might be possible to drop the prosecutions. The onus rested on the 
offenders and their sympathisers. 

“Why cannot the two leaders— Jinnah and Gandhi — settle it 
between themselves ? Then there would be. peace in the country. In 
the reverse, how can there be peace in the country or in Noakhali 
when there is none at the Centre?” Gandhiji was asked at more than 
one place. His reply was that a leader was made by Iris followers. If 
they really desired neighbourliness and peace, their desire would be 
reflected by the leaders. If, however, by peace at the Centre they meant 
a formal pact between the Congress and th e Muslim League, it was 
unnecessary since, so far as he knew, neither the President of the Con¬ 
gress nor the Muslim League President wanted discord between the 
two communities. They had their political quarrel but the disturbances 
in India, whether in Bengal, Bihar or elsewhere were sheer barbarism 
and hindered political progress all round. While, therefore, lie admit¬ 
ted that Hindu-Muslim unity could not be sustained in the face of 
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the Congress-League differences, if apart from party politics, Hindus 
and Muslims in Noakhali acted together as real friends, they could 
set an example to the League and the Congress. His advice to them, 
therefore, was to let the political quarrel be confined to the politicians 
at the top; it would be a disaster if they allowed it to permeate the 
villages. He reiterated his conviction that if he could realise unadul¬ 
terated Ahimsa in his own person, it must result in establishing true 
heart-unity between the Hindus and Muslims; it was for those who 
thought like him to help and cooperate in the fruition of his effort. 
As Gandhiji saw it, the problem not only in India but all over 
the world was that people allowed themselves to be led away by 
catch-words and slogans. In the prevailing confusion about ’isms 
they quarrelled over shadows and let the substance slip through their 
fingers. If he could demonstrate in Noakhali that after all it was the 
daily things of life that mattered most — whether it was Pakistan or 
Akhand Hindustan — and that the masses could solve them to their 
satisfaction and become masters of their destiny by dint of their own 
industry, intelligence, power of combination and mutual cooperation, 
irrespective of any ’ism, its effect would be felt not merely in Noakhali 
but over the whole of India, and might, even point the way to the 
future peace of the world. 



CHAPTER XX 


BITTER AND SWEET 

l 


Even for Noakhali it had been an exceptionally dewy night and 
the narrow footpath by which Gandhiji was to proceed had been 
rendered extremely slippery when on the morning of the 19th January 
he left Badalkot for Atakora. Twice Col. Jiwan Singh, accustomed 
to difficult marches, lost his foothold and rolled over. Everybody en¬ 
joyed the fun as his giant figure sprawled at full length on the ground. 
Laughingly Gandhiji offered him the end of his walking stick to pull 
himself up the slippery slope! 

The footpath was narrow so that the party could walk on it only 
in single file. All of a sudden the column came to a dead-stop. Gandhi¬ 
ji was removing the excreta from the footpath with the help of some 
dry leaves! The footpath had again been dirtied by some Muslim 
urchins. 

“Why did you not let me do it? Why do you put us to shame 
like this?” Manu asked. 

Gandhiji laughed: “You little know the joy it gives me to do 
such things.” 

Lots of village people had stood complacently by while Gandhiji 
was engaged in cleaning the footpath. Manu felt annoyed. Gandhiji 
noticed her annoyance. “You will see,” he remarked, “from tomorrow 
they won’t let me clean the footpath myself. I have today given them 
an object-lesson. They now see that scavenging is not derogatory." 

“I have no doubt, they will clean the footpath tomorrow,” Manu 
replied. “But suppose they give it up as soon as your back is turned, 
as very likely they will, what then?” 

“I will send you out for inspection. If the path is still dirty, I 
shall clean it myself. Gleaning up, in the widest sense of the term, 
is my profession!” 

Further down the road there was a Muslim primary school 
Classes were being held in the open. Gandhiji wanted to meet the 
little boys and girls. But their Maulvi Saheb ordered them away, 
In vain Gandhiji tried to beckon them back. They would not even 
take his salam- With a sigh he passed on. 
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Atakora was only (wo miles from Badalkot. But it look full one 
hour to reach it. A very old couple lived in its neighbourhood. They 
were anxious to meet Gandhiji but were loo infirm to walk that dis¬ 
tance. When Gandhiji came to know of it, he said he would visit 
them in their hut. He went there in the evening. The old man was 
deaf. Gandhiji affectionately patted him on the check as he came up. 
The old woman, Loo, came with two necklaces of camphor-beads. She 
handed one of them to her old man, keeping to herself the other to 
put round Gandhiji’s neck. As the old man came up wilh his necklace, 
Gandhiji took it out of his hands and put it round the old man’s neck 
instead — the latter being his senior in years! The old dame then came 
up, put the other necklace round Gandhiji’s neck, took bolh his hands 
in hers, and reverentially pressed them against her eyes and face and 
whole body for his blessings. Her gnarled hands and whole body 
shook with ecstasy as she did so. Gandhiji was deeply moved. His 
eyes glistened and his countenance beamed with tender affection. 
“When two cronies meet, there is unsurpassable joy,” he remarked. 

The old couple pressed him to take the sweet water of two green 
coconuts which they had hoarded, heaven knows for how long. 
Gandhiji had a taboo against taking any nourishment (and he placed 
coconut water in that category) after his last evening meal, which 
was generally before sunset. He had observed it religiously for over 
25 years. But what were prescriptive rules before a devotion so rare! 
For once they were put aside. Gandhiji’s “asceticism” was neither 
sour nor cramping nor fanatical. It was a means of service, joyous and 
joy-giving — never a kill-joy. 

Before setting out the next day, Manu remembered Gandhiji’s 
directions and went back to inspect the path which Gandhiji had 
cleaned on the previous day. It was as dirty as ever. She cleaned it 
herself. Other people seeing her do so joined and the whole thing 
was finished in less than fifteen minutes. When she mentioned it to 
Gandhiji, he said: “So, you have robbed me of merit today! How 
I would have loved to do it myself!” Reminiscently he proceeded : 
“In Kalhiawad, too, people had this filthy habit. It was my ambition 
to eradicate the evil. But that was not to be. . . .Just as eating by 
proxy can give no satisfaction even so it is with cleanliness; one must 
do it oneself to realise the joy of it.” 

The fiery ordeal about which Gandhiji used to speak came to 
one of his co-workcrs sooner than anyone had expected. At Sirandi, 
Amtus Salam had been fasting against some local Muslims, It was 
the twenty-fifth clay of her fast. She was a devout Muslim who never 
missed her yearly Ramzan fast nor slept without the Koran by her 
side, some portion of which she read everyday. Hindu-Muslim unity 
had been the passion of her life ever since her childhood and she 
held her life as of no account in its pursuit. More than once she had 
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risked it by rushing to danger-spots, during the communal rioting in 
Calcutta, Delhi and Dacca. Soon after her taking up station at Sirandi, 
a local Muslim solemnly told her that in thaL area there had not 
been any looting and challenged the local Hindus to contradict his 
statement. None of them, of course, dared. But later when she visited 
the Hindu women in their homes, they told her a different story. 
At one place a Muslim lad from the neighbouring village of Shaktola 
had given out that one Abani Babu, a Hindu riot-sufferer in the village, 
would be killed like two members of his family, including his father, 
during the disturbances. Three khadgas (sacrificial swords) used during 
religious rituals belonging to the Hindus had been carried away by 
the Muslims and never returned. It was said that they had been used 
for killing and might again be so used if the latest threat materialised. 

Amtus Salam visited the person who was in possession of two out of 
the three swords and demanded their return. He at first denied any know¬ 
ledge whatever of the swords, then wobbled, and finally refused point- 
blank io return them, challenging her to do her worst and filthily 
abusing her into the bargain. He even uttered threats against those 
who had given out the information. What followed is best told in 
her own words: 

“Beni Babu called a meeting of the local Muslims.... I sent for 
Hashmatulla also (whom she had known before).... He said the 
Muslims had decided in a meeting that unless the Kari (one who 
recit.es Koran) from Shaktola ordered them, the swords would not 
be returned. The Kari being sent for excused himself from coming 
on the ground that he had to attend a dinner. So I went to his place. 
Some Hindus accompanied me. Why had we come ? he asked. No 
Hindu dared speak. I said, ‘Please return the swords to the owners.’ 
He was silent. I repeated my request. He said, ‘Let Hashmatulla 
come.’. . . When Hashmatulla arrived ... the Kari said he had tried 
to contacl the person who had one of the swords in question but in 
vain. He had gone to some other place ‘to do business’. I said, ‘AH right. 
Produce the swords within three days. Send someone after him. I 
shall pay the expenses, 5 The Kari agreed. What about the other two 
swords? Hashmatulla said they were with Ashraf Ali but he would 
not give it without the Kari and the Kari had to attend a dinner. He 
said he would go to Ashraf Ali next day. I said, ‘You can 
go wherever you please, I won’t drink even water until the swords 
are found. 5 . , , I then left the place.., . Kari and Hashmatulla came 
in half an hour and went to Ashraf Ali. Ashraf Ali was getting ready 
for namaz. Namaz over he called us into his house and began to 
get ready his hubble-bubble, I said, 'Hubble-bubble can wait. Let 
us talk of business first.’ But no, the hubble-bubble first. By the 
time he had finished with it, it was sundown. The whole company 
sat in silence, The Kari was silent, Hashmatulla was silent, the Hindus 
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were silent. 1 was asked to speak. The Hindus joined in ihc request. 
1 said, silence on my part was perhaps best. IT I opened my lips, I 
would have to say things. At last I said, ‘The swords. Where are 
they?’ Ashraf Ali said, ‘Ask the Kari.’ The Kari said he did not know; 
lie was absent when the sword was taken away; he had tried to search 
for it but without success. I said, ‘Well, leave it. What about the 
other two? They are with you.’ Yes, he would return them, he replied 
sheepishly. He was holding them in trust, he had not stolen 
them. There were at least ten people who were party to it. The 
onus of returning lay upon them; moreover those for whom they were 
holding the swords in trust had not yet returned to the village. Who 
made them trustees? Had the owners come to deposit the swords with 
them for safe custody ? No, they had taken charge of them when 
they had gone to the owners to save them and had since kept the 
swords with them. . . . Why had the swords not been returned even 
two months after the disturbances? Did not the owners ask for them? 
Yes, they had. Then? It was decided at a meeting to return them 
after some time. Why after some time? Were they in the meantime 
to be used for committing more murders ? ‘Do you take us for cut¬ 
throats — we, who protected and saved the Hindus ?’ ‘I have seen with 
my own eyes,’ I told them, ‘how you protected them.’ Could I dare 
to say that any looting had taken place ? I answered, ‘For that better 
see the ejliars (statements filed with the police).’ At the mention of 
ejhars he became furious. I said, ‘You can’t browbeat me. Better think 
of God’s wrath on the judgment day. It cannot be far off; you 
have one foot already in the grave.’ He was silent. The Hindus, too, 
plucked up courage. . . . Noticing the change Ashraf Ali said, ‘You 
need not press the point further. I have understood. One sword is 
with me. The other also is in this very village, that is what I had told 
you. My son will presently come and produce it.’ I said, ‘You shall 
have to produce both. Better find out the other also, wherever it is.’ 

. . . Ashraf Ali . . . went out into the village. . . . He returned shout¬ 
ing excitedly; ‘Hindus, whom I saved, are today filing complaints 
against me. Let them do their worst.... I swear they won’t be able 
to live here in peace after this. I shall not return the sword till I 
have seen for myself what they have said in their ejhars .’ I tried to 
pacify him. To file a complaint was not a crime. Were not those 
whose homes had been looted entitled even to lodge a complaint ? He 
asked me to shut up. ‘Who are you to interfere? You are inciting the 
Hindus against us under the cover of championing their cause.’ The 
Hindus and Muslims tried to calm him. How could the ejhar stand in 
the way of returning to the owners what, he had said, he was holding 
in trust? But Ashraf Ali went on angrily shouting, ‘No, I shall 
never return the swords. At any rate not while she is here. . . , She 
has come here to threaten me. I shall show hcr,’” J 
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What was she to do? Here were people who had been oppressed 
by her co-religionists. She had made herself surety for their safety. 
On the strength of her assurance they had returned to their homes 
and now they were being threatened under her very eyes for having 
confided their woes to her. She resolved there and then to abstain from 
all food and even water till the miscreants showed a change of heart 
and in token returned the swords they had stolen. It had an immediate 
effect. The local Hindus and Muslims conferred together and as a 
result two of the three swords were returned. The third one could 
not be traced. The person who was alleged to be in possession of 
it absconded. Amtus Salam decided to go on fast once more 
and give up even drinking water. But she saw her mistake and 
corrected it when Gandhiji wrote to her: “It smacks of impatience. 
You want to take the law into your own hand and dictate terms to 
Lord God Himself instead of submitting to the full agony of a pro¬ 
longed fast.” 

This time she was met by a stone wall. The police officials de¬ 
clared their helplessness in the matter. They even accused her of 
“obstinacy” and “wilfulness” in making a major issue out of a trifle. 
Gandhiji told the police officials concerned that they should do just 
what their duty demanded and nothing more. “If she is obstinate 
and dies let her die and die disgraced. If she is right and the right 
is not vindicated in her lifetime, death will be a fit atonement.” 2 

And so the fast continued. It could be happily terminated only by 
the discovery of the missing weapon and all that that discovery im¬ 
plied. She had begun her fast with high temperature and a cough. 
These had persisted for twelve days and then subsided. After that 
though life ebbed away slowly, she was cheerful and at peace, com¬ 
forted by the non-stop recitation of the Gita and the Koran by her 
bedside. 

A large gathering of local Muslims met Gandhiji at Sirandi on 
the day of his arrival and told him that they had tried their utmost 
to recover the sword but had failed. They asked what assurance on 
their part would satisfy Amtus Salam and induce her to give up her 
fast. Gandhiji reflected. Two critical phases in fasting as Satyagraha 
are the beginning and the end. Any prolongation of the fast from 
obstinacy, pride or intoxication of success after its conditions have 
been essentially fulfilled can be as fatal to its success as its premature 
termination out of weakness or the will-to-believe that its terms have 
been fulfilled, when in fact they are not. The Superintendent of 
Police and some local Muslims had striven their utmost and failed 
to trace the missing sword. They were not sure even if it was any longer 
iri existence or traceable. If Amtus Salam insisted on literal fulfilment 
of her condition before she gave up her fast, it was clear that S| in 
the circumstances, she must die. That could not be the real object 
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of her fast. The recovery of the missing sworcl was t he symbol of some- 
thing behind it, viz., unity and peace between the two communities. 
If, therefore, the Muslims gave an adequate guarantee in that regaid, 
the object of her fast could be deemed to have been realised and she 
should break her fast. The local Muslims agreed to give the required 
guarantee. The draft was prepared by Gandhiji for their signatures. 
It was as follows: 

With God as witness, we solemnly declare that we bear no 
antagonism towards the Hindus or members of any other commu¬ 
nity. To each one, to whatever faith lie might belong, has 
religion is as clear as Islam is to us. There can, therefore, be no 
question of interference by anybody in the observance of the 
religious practices of others. We understand that Bibi Amtus 
Salam’s object is the establishment of Hinclu-Muslim unity. 
The object is gained by the signing of this pledge. We wish, 
therefore, that she should give up her fast. We realise that if we 
arc found to have acted with any mental reservations in this matter 
we shall have to face a fast on Gandhiji’s part. Our endeavour 
for the recovery of the remaining sword shall continue. 

The declaration was signed by eleven leading Muslims from four 
villages. The twelfth member, who had first spoken on behalf of the 
Muslim assembly, did not sign. He had gone away to “attend a meet¬ 
ing” several miles away! There was a report against him that he 
was responsible for the forcible conversion of many Hindus during 
the disturbances. Some of the Muslims argued that since the village 
he hailed from was not covered by the agreement, his signature was 
not necessary. But Gandhiji was firm on having his signature. If the 
report against him was true, it was necessary that he should show 
repentance for having been party to the forcible conversion of Hindus 
and give a satisfactory guarantee for the future. His signature was 
obtained the next morning. 

Gandhiji explained to the Muslim elders that if the signatories 
failed to keep the spirit of the pledge, he would go on a fast. Suppos¬ 
ing cases of theft continued to occur and the signatories were unable 
to prevent them, would that be an occasion for Gandhiji to undertake 
a fast? Could such “incidents” be regarded as being of a “communal” 
nature ? Gandhiji explained that he would give the signatories every 
chance to vindicate their position before he took any serious step. 
At the same time he wanted them to understand that there was enough 
reason for holding the view that much that had happened during 
the disturbances and was even now happening in the way of petty thefts, 
etc., was definitely “communal” in character. (See Chapter III, 
Vol. II), If goondas could do what they liked with the Hindu 
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minority without ;iny serious effort being made by the Muslims 
to restrain them, it meant that they (the goondas) enjoyed the 
indirect support of their community. It was important, therefore, that 
the Muslims should prevent all such cases of theft and persecution 
and see to it that full justice was done wherever thefts, etc., occurred 
in spite of their effort. 

Gandhiji explained the significance of the signed document to 
Amtus Salam and, after the recital of Al-Faleha by a Muslim gentleman, 
she broke her fast by taking three ounces of orange juice at Gandhiji’s 
hands. 

The third sword remained untraced. But the threats of assassi¬ 
nation stopped. The malady was so deep and elusive and the falsehood 
so pervasive that it could not be tackled in any other way than through 
the medium of an all-purifying fast, Things were altogether different 
in and around Sirandi after that fast. It blew away like a whiff of fresh 
air the musty charnel-house odours that had hung over the place ever 
since the riots, and in a small way became the starting point in the 
growth of a mutual relationship between the. two communities based 
on courage, faith and hope. 


2 

Leaving Sirandi with a thanksgiving for the successful termi¬ 
nation of Amtus Salam’s fast, Gandhiji moved to Kethuri on the 22nd - 
January. He was feeling fatigued after the strenuous physical and 
mental and, even more than that, the spiritual strain of the talks at 
Sirandi. The next morning while going through a sheaf of papers 
after the morning prayer, he dozed off with the papers in his hands. 

It was time to collect the kit for the journey, A large number of 
people were wailing outside. But Manu dared not remove the papers 
from his hands lest it should disturb him. In the result they started 
a few minutes late. It enabled Gandhiji to dwell upon another 
facet of Ahimsa. Every moment of one’s time is a sacred trust from 
God to be used strictly in His service. “When people have been told 
we are to start at seven, it must be at the stroke of seven. Unpunctua¬ 
lity is sin.” 

During the march to Paniala — the next halt — Manu sang a 
new Ramadhun. The second verse of the modified version ran: 

“Ishwar and Allah are thy names, 

Do thou, O Lord, grant right understanding to all men.” 

She sang it at ihe evening prayer, too; the entire audience joining. 
Years ago, as a little girl, she had heard it sung while attending a 
religious service in a Vaislmava temple in her home-town of Por- 
bandar. It had remained buried in her memory ever since and had 
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come back to her spontaneously that morning. She told Gandhiji 
the stoiy. It stirred up early childhood memories in his mind. “That 
is how it used to be in olden days / 5 he lemarlccd, “ The name of 
Allah came naturally to the lips even of orthodox Brahman priests. 
The piesent poisoned relationship between Hindus and Muslims 
is a recent excrescence. The more I see of the stiffening opposition 
around me, the firmer grows my faith in the Unseen Power. 1 'hc 
spontaneous inspiration you had today to sing this Ramadhun is to 
me a sign of it.” 

In the prayer gathering there was a large number of people whose 
iclatives had been murdered by the Muslims during the disturbances. 
Singing of Ramadhun in which God, who is the same for both Hindus 
and Muslims, is invoked to give right understanding to all, there¬ 
fore, came very apposite and took on a new meaning and significance. 
Gandhiji gave instiuctions that it was to be sung during their pil¬ 
grimage everyday thereafter. 

After the prayer address at Paniala there was a barrage of ques¬ 
tions by a group of Muslim League hecklers: “You have said that 
the Muslim majority Provinces, if they choose, can realise Pakistan 
today. What do you mean by it 

Gandhiji explained that since Jinnah had declared that in Paki¬ 
stan the minorities would, if possible, have better treatment even than 
the Muslims; there would be no under-dog nor upper-dog, if the 
Muslim majority Provinces, where it was as good as Pakistan, became 
wholly independent of the British Power and realised that ideal set 
forth by Jinnah in practice, the whole of India would welcome such 
an order, no matter by what name it was called and the whole ol 
India would be Pakistan. “If Pakistan means anything else, I do not 
know, and if it does, it would make no appeal to my reason.” 

“How did your Ahimsa work in Bihar ?” 

“It did not work at all, it failed miserably. But if the reports 
received from responsible quarters arc to be relied upon, the general 
population in Bihar has realised the seriousness of the crimes commit¬ 
ted by large masses of Biharis in certain parts of the Province,” 

“Who saved Hindus and Hindu property in Noakhali if not 
the Muslims?” 

“The question betrays subtle conceit. Repentance ought to be 
humble. If the mischief in Noakhali has not been worse than it actu¬ 
ally was, it is not man but God who is to be thanked for it. At the same 
time, I am free and happy to admit that there were Muslims in 
Noakhali w'ho gave protection to the Hindus.” 

* * Si 

Gandhiji’s presence in Noakhali converted it into a veritable 
sound-board winch caught and amplified every political tremor or 
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reverberation over the length and breadth of India. His advice to Assam 
to go out of the Section in the Constituent Assembly unless there 
was a guarantee that a constitution unacceptable to Assam’s repre¬ 
sentatives would not be sought to be forced upon Assam by the 
representatives of the other Provinces in the Section (see page 477) had 
caused deep chagrin in the Muslim League ranks and its repercussion 
was fell in Noakhali, too. Gandhiji was asked how he could give that 
advice if his aim was Hindu-Muslim unity and how the Muslim 
League could join the Constituent Assembly after that. Gandhiji 
replied that he had given no advice to Assam beyond what was im¬ 
plied in the Cabinet Mission’s plan and was inherent in the character 
and tradition of the Congress organisation. There was nothing in it 
that was incompatible with his aim of realising communal unity or 
that could make it impossible for the Muslim League to come into 
the Constituent Assembly. It was for the Congress and the League 
to come into the Constituent Assembly and appeal to the reason of 
the Provinces or groups by making their programme and policy 
intrinsically attractive. 

Partly to relieve the pressure of over-population in some of the 
bordering districts in Bengal, but principally to alter the communal 
ratio of the population of Assam, the Muslim League had launched 
a large-scale “three-pronged invasion” of Assam by Muslim immi¬ 
grants. Muslim League National Guards styling themselves as Kkilji 
Dastas or Khilji columns were organised in batches of 17 and sent out in 
imitation of the military adventurer Bakhtiar Khilji, who was credited 
with the legendary exploit of having stormed Navadvip (present-day 
Nadia), the capital of Gaur (ancient Bengal), in the 13th century, 
with the help of 17 horsemen only, shouting Allah-o-Akbar. The Kkilji 
Dastas took illegal possession of Government vacant lands in Assam 
and refused to be evicted. The Assam Government had naturally 
to set into motion the machinery of law and order. The decision to 
prevent encroachment on Government lands and to evict illegal trespa¬ 
ssers had been taken by the Assam Government long before as a result 
of an agreement with Muhammad Sadullah, the leader of the Muslim 
League party in the Assam Legislative Assembly. It was purely an 
administrative issue. But it was given a communal complexion and 
exploited by the Muslim League to manufacture an “atrocities” out¬ 
cry against the Congress Ministry in Assam. Gandhiji was challenged 
at Paniala to say why he was silent on the eviction of Muslims by the 
Assam Government and when he replied that illegal trespassers merely 
because they happened to be Muslims or Bengalis, could not claim 
exemption from the operation of the common law, this was made 
a grievance of and used as a propaganda point in the campaign of 
vilification against him. 

Gandhiji held that social malaise is a manifestation of the evil 
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within ns just as physical epidemics arc of the invisible pathogenic 
germs scattered by the carriers of contagion. To control the epidemic, 
we have to decontaminate the carriers of contagion. Similarly, to 
remove social ills we have to sterilise ourselves completely of the evil 
within us. When, therefore, we find that things arc at sixes and sevens 
around us, said Gandhiji, we should look within ourselves for the 
cause, if wc want to realise unadulterated non-violence in regard 
to the whole world. We shall then giow from perfection to perfection 
and will not be tempted to vent our wrath upon others. “Do you 
know my vanar gurus?” he remarked one day to one of his companions, 
referring to the symbolical image of three monkeys shown in characteri¬ 
stic poses, one covering his eyes, the other his ears and the third his 
mouth respectively with the palms of his hands to symbolise the three 
Buddhistic commandments: “See no evil; hear no evil; speak no evil." 
He used to call them his three gurus — teachers. “If someone should 
revile us,” he went on to explain, “we should dance with joy. We should 
extract whatever is good or valuable in our opponent’s criticism and 
forget the rest.” And he recited the well-known lines of Dadu, the 
celebrated Indian devotee, of which he was very fond: 

My reviler is my brother, 

He serves me without any fee. 

He injures himself but he saves others, 

Long may he live •— my reviler. 

“Repetition of Ramanama is vain,” he added, “if it does not 
enable us to remain undisturbed in the midst of life’s storms. It is a 
test and criterion of our faith. 

# s< * 

In contrast with what had preceded and what followed, Muraim 
stood out as an oasis in a desert. The Maulvi, under whose roof Gandhi¬ 
ji stayed at Muraim, took him inside his house and introduced the 
ladies of the zenana to him. They greeted him with deep reverence. 
Noticing that some of them felt shy in his presence and even observed 
puula, the Maulvi gently rebuked them saying: “We are blessed today 
to have a man of God like him in our midst. Our community today 
suffers from the stigma of shedding the blood of our Hindu brethren. 
Mahatmaji has come to free us of that stain, It is absurd to observe 
pm&a in his purifying presence.” 

At the evening prayer all the Hindus and Muslims joined in the 
singing of Ramadhun, “The credit of it all belongs to the Maulvi 
Saheb,” remarked Gandhiji. “It sustains my thesis that a single in¬ 
dividual is enough to transform the atmosphere around him provided 
he is sincere and truthful.” If it was true for that village, why could 
it not be for the whole of Noakhali and even India? 
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Gandhiji’s good Muslim host at Muraim saw him off nearly 
half the way to the next village — Hirapur - singing Ramadhun as 
he had done on his arrival. There were only two Hindu families 
here. The prayer gathering was the biggest during the pilgrimage. 
Before Gandhiji left Hirapur, the Muslim women of the place express¬ 
ed a desire to meet M'anu. She took Gandhiji along with her. But 
with one exception none of the women would come out. Gandhiji 
thereupon visited them in their huts, greeting each one of them in¬ 
cluding the children. 


<: * <1 

Leaving the scenes of devastation and desolation behind, the pilgrim 
next entered upon a landscape of enchanting beauty. After crossing an 
inland waterway, the footpath zig-zagged up a sleep bank, bringing 
into view a big mango orchard, with a magnificent tank in the middle, 
about half a furlong long, abounding in ducks and wild geese that 
paddled unconcerned over its broad, rippling expanse. Presently they 
went up with a wild scream and cackle on finding the peace of their 
sanctuary violated by intruders. Beyond the far end of the mango 
orchard stretched a lovely vista of an undulating green meadow for 
miles. 

Bansa was reached on Independence Day, the 26th January, 
1947. Gandhiji was asked to hoist the national flag in commemoration 
of the declaration of independence by the Congress j 8 years ago. Even 
during his detention in the Aga Khan Palace at Poona, he had observed 
the clay and hoisted the flag unfailingly and, after his release from de¬ 
tention when repression was at its height, he had insisted on its 
being observed in the teeth of the Government’s prohibitory orders. 
But he fell no zest for observing it in Noakhali, where the hearts of 
Hindus and Muslims were rent asunder and brother had turned 
against brother. “I could fight it out against the British,” he sadly 
remarked. “But whom am I to fight here? My own brothers? The 
Muslims may tolerate it and say nothing. But I know inwardly they 
will chafe. I do not want that. The tricolour was devised by me to 
symbolise all the religions, all the communities and all the people 
of India — Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians and Sikhs. They did 
all actually regard it as their flag once. Many laid down their 
lives for it. But today we have fallen upon evil times. Unless we wake 
up, independence, when it comes, will turn into an empty dream.” 
And so the flag-hoisting ceremony was given up, 

It was biting cold and his feet were again nearly frozen when 
Gandhiji reached Palla next day. As he contemplated the peace of 
nature around him, the anguish of what he had been witnessing 
day after clay during his progress in the affected area once more 
overwhelmed him. “I am in love with the huts of Bengal,” heexclaimecl 
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with a sigh, “They are so airy and light. Why cannot, in the midst 
of nature’s plenty which is here scattered all around, Hindus ancl Mus¬ 
lims live together as brothers? Look at the stupidity of it. On one 
side there is the threat of famine and starvation; on the other they 
are retarding cultivation by the boycott of Hindu cultivators and 
thereby, in their ignorance, applying the axe to their own feet.. . . 
That is why I daily pray, ‘May God grant right, understanding to all 
men.’ ” 


* * * 

The under-current of organised Muslim or rather Muslim League 
hostility came to a head during the next phase of Gandhiji’s Odyssey. 
On the way to Panchgaon, at one place, as usual Manu went to 
visit Muslim women in their homes but they hurriedly shut their 
doors in her face. An old Muslim lady came after a little while and 
rebuked them for being scared of a little girl “ for nothing, 
for nothing at all”, and affectionately pressed upon their visitor 
a piece of bread with fish! In vain the poor girl tried to explain that 
she was a strict vegetarian and did not take fish. The old dame would 
not believe her. How could anyone in Bengal — Hindu or Muslim 
— do without fish! “A Hindu is after alia Hindu,” she exclaimed. 
“How can we believe after this that Gandhiji has come here to esta¬ 
blish Hindu-Muslim unity!” To reassure her, Manu broke a piece 
of bread and ate it. The old dame was mollified and the other women 
came out after some persuasion. But the incident served to reveal 
how deep suspicion of Hindus had penetrated even among the Muslim 
women folk. It gave Gandhiji a shock. 

Some members of Gandhiji’s entourage had contacted the Secre¬ 
tary of the District Muslim League. As this gentleman, in the course of 
his conversation, had expressed some very admirable sentiments about 
Hindu Muslim cooperation in Noakhali, they arranged a meeting be¬ 
tween him and Gandhiji. He met Gandhiji at Panchgaon but to every¬ 
body’s surprise, leaving all his fine talk behind, began by demanding 
first, that all leaders and volunteers from outside should quit the 
district, as their presence hindered the restoration of normal, peaceful 
conditions; secondly, that the responsibility for the restoration and 
maintenance of peace should be deemed to be entirely of the local 
Muslim and Hindu leaders and they should be “left alone” to settle 
it amongst themselves; and thirdly, that Gandhiji should discontinue 
his public prayer meetings as they were disliked by the Muslims. 
Finally, he told Gandhiji that his presence was no longer necessary in 
the district but, if he insisted upon continuing his activity in Noakhali, 
he should confine himself to one place and not move from village to 
village. 

Gandhiji replied that if the presence of anyone was a bar 
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to the restoration of normal, peaceful conditions such a person 
or persons should be dealt wilh by the Government under its powers. 
Of course, the responsibility for the restoration of peace ultimately 
rested, as it must, on the local leaders. But they would be ill-advised 
to disdain the help of others, where it was preferred. Again, while he 
certainly did not want Muslims, or for that matter Hindus, to attend 
his prayer meetings, if he were asked whether he would like them to 
attend such meetings, he would certainly say “Yes”. If there were 
Muslims who disliked his prayer meetings, they were free to absent 
themselves. But that, he hoped, did not mean that non-Muslims might 
not offer public prayers in the manner they knew best. Finally, as to 
the question of his slay in Noakhali, said Gandhiji, whilst he was bound 
to give due weight to the opinion of the Secretary of the Muslim League, 
lie must be allowed to judge for himself whether his presence was ne¬ 
cessary in the district or whether he should move from place to place 
or not. 


3 

The fusillade was continued at Jayag. 

The new Ramadhun which had been commenced at Paniala 
was subsequently expanded by the addition of two more verses so 
that it ran: 

Thou art the purifier of the fallen, 

Iswar and Allah are Thy names, 

Do Thou grant right understanding to all men, 
Krishna and Karim are Thy names, 

So are Rama and Rahim, 

Do Thou grant right understanding to all men. 

This, too, was taken exception to by a section of the Muslims. Gandhiji 
was accused of coupling the names of Rama and Krishna with Rahim 
and Karim. It was blasphemous, it offended Muslim ears. Similarly, 
did he not consider it was wrong for him, a non-Muslim, to recite 
anything from the Koran? 

The question came to Gandhiji as a painful surprise. It betrayed 
such intolerance and narrowness of mind, ft was untrue that he was 
trying to corrupt Islam by coupling the Hindu incarnations of Rama 
and Krishna with the One God of Islam, He claimed to be a humble 
man of God. He had never invited, on principle, anybody to change 
his religion. His object rvas ever to make Muslims better Muslims, 
Hindus better Hindus, and Christians better Christians. His religion 
was not exclusive, he said, but expansive and all-inclusive. Rama, 
39 
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Allah and God were to him convertible terms. Millions of Hindus 
knew Him under the name Rama. 

# 

Constant repetition of a word-symbol connoting the Ultimate 
Reality, or whatever aspect of it appeals to one, with concentration 
till it results in “such a silence of intellect, will and feeling, that the 
divine Word can be uttered within the soul” 3 forms part of the spiritual 
exercises prescribed in almost all religions, e.g., Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam alike. “If the word is simply repeated ‘all 
whole, and not broken up or undone’ by discursive analysis, the Fact 
for which the word stands will end by presenting itself to the soul in 
the form of an integral intuition.” 4 

In the case of Gandhiji that word was Rama. As a child, he has 
recorded, he used to be afraid of ghosts. “There are no ghosts,” his 
muse Rarnbha used to tell him. “But if you are afraid, repeat Rama- 
naina.” Later in life lie discovered that learning takes one through 
many stages, but it fails utterly in the hour of danger and temptation. 
“Then faith alone saves.” 5 Ramanama thereafter became the staff 
of his life — the biggest thing in his spiritual firmament. 

Every aspirant lias experienced the futility and dangers of trying 
to combat by violent efforts of the surface will the leviathans that lie 
hidden in the deep of the sub-conscious in the course of attaining self- 
discipline. “The more man operates, the more he is and exists. And the 
more he is and exists, the less of God is and exists within him.” 5 Too 
much preoccupation with evil thoughts can easily become an obsession. 
Striving must, therefore, be tempered by detachment. Hence the need 
for self-surrender or seeking His grace by bringing unto Him all the fruits 
of our striving, success as well as failure. The tremendous increase in 
the psychopathic phenomena — unhealthy neuroses and complexes 
that result from suppression are more and more engaging the attention 
of the psychiatrists. No more effective way of getting the better of 
them has been discovered so far than the one prescribed by the ancient 
spiritual teachers, viz., by means of the “sharp sword of detachment” 
and self-surrender. “When thou feclest that thou mayesl in no wise 
put them (distractions) down,” wrote the great mystic, the author 
of the Cloud of Unknowing, “cower then down under them as a caitiff 
and a coward . . . and think it is but folly to strive any longer with 
them, and therefore, thou yieldest thyself to God in the hands of thine 
enemies. . . . And surely, I think ... it is nought else but a true 
knowing and a feeling of thyself as thou art. . . , And this meekness 
merited), to have God mightily descending. . . and chcrishingly dry 
thy. . . eyes, as the father doth to the child, . . . ” 7 Gandhiji has put 
on record his testimony that “Ramanama gives one detachment and 
ballast and never throws one off' one’s balance at critical moments.” 8 
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The recitation of Ramanama, however, has nothing in common 
with jantar-mantar •— charms or magical formulas. Nor can it take the 
place of effort. “There is a school of philosophy which teaches com¬ 
plete inaction and futility of all effort.... In my humble opinion, 
effort is necessary . . . (but) it has to be irrespective of results. 
Ramanama or some equivalent is necessary, not for the sake of re¬ 
petition, but for the sake of purification, as an aid to effort... for in¬ 
tensifying and guiding it in proper channel.” 9 And he has again 
recorded the testimony of his own experience that, “he who can make 
full use of it can show powerful results with very little outside effort.” 10 
If recited from the heart, Ramanama “charms away every evil thought; 
and evil thought gone, no corresponding action is possible.” 11 This 
docs not mean that a man who has fortified himself by the recitation 
of Ramanama can take all liberties and still keep safe, “Such a man 
sintply will not talce any liberties with himself. His whole life will 
be an infallible testimony to the inward purity.” 12 

* * * 


What is Ramanama? 

Tulsidas, the prince of devotees, in his Ramayana makes character 
after character, beginning with the sage Yajnavalkya, pose this question. 
Finally in an immortal dialogue, Parvati asks Shiva: “Who is this 
Rama whose name sages and seers, including yourself, repeat 
ceaselessly to attain supreme bliss and release from the bondage of 
life and death? Is he the same Rama as the ruler of Ayodhya, who 
forlorn grieved over the loss of his spouse Sita like an ordinary mortal 
and killed Ravana in high rage or is he some other being?” And the 
reply is given: “The Rama, on whom gods, sages and seers from 
Brahma downwards meditate in their devotions is not the llama of 
history, the son of king Dasharatha, the ruler of Ayodhya. He is the 
‘eternal 1 , the unborn, the one without a second . . . timeless, formless, 
stainless.” 


That was Gandhiji’s Rama, too. He belonged equally to all. 
“His names are as numerous as there are men.” 13 “The names do 
not indicate individuality but attributes, . . though He is above all 
attributes, Indescribable, Immeasurable.” 14 

Gandhiji did not believe in incarnations in the orthodox sense. 
Inasmuch as God is omnipresent, He dwells within every human 
being, and all may, therefore, be said to be incarnations of Him. Rama 
and Krishna were called incarnations of God, because of the divine 


attributes with which human imagination had invested them. They 
were “in truth creations of man’s imagination.” 13 


But whether they actually lived or not did not affect the picture 
of them in men’s minds. “More potent than Rama is nama — the 
Name.” 16 Gandhiji had accepted all the names and forms attributed 
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to God as symbols connoting 011c formless omnipresent Rama. To 
him Rama, described as the son of Dasharatha, therefore, was “the 
all-powerful essence whose name inscribed in the heart removes all 
suffering — mental, moral and physical.’ 5 ' 7 He likened it to “a 
mathematical formula which summed up in brief the result of endless 
research. 55 ' 8 “Ramanama is not like black magic.’ 5 ' 9 "Mere repetition 
of Ramanama possesses no mysterious virtue. 5 ’ 20 It must be taken 
with all that it symbolises. In this respect it dilfcts from “faith-cure”. 
It does not mean blind cure. It must “stir the soul”. To take God’s 
name one must live a godly life, God and His Law being one, an 
“individual with whom contemplation of God has become as natural 
as breathing is so filled with God’s spirit that knowledge or obser¬ 
vance of the Law becomes second nature, as it were, with him. Such 
a one needs no other treatment.” 21 To such a one “discipline and 
self-control will come easy. . . . His life will run an even course.” 22 
To suffer in order to relieve others’ suffering will become a part of 
his being and fill him with an ineffable and perennial joy. Thus a 
devotee of Rama might be said to be an embodiment of the ideal of 
sthitaprajna — man with steady or balanced intellect — described in 
the Gita, And since all illness is the result of our transgression of 
God’s laws, such a person, Gandhiji held, will not fall ill. If per chance 
he does fall ill, he will not go to the ends of the earth to be cured. “It 
is not for the dweller in the body to get the body cured anyhow. . .. 
He who realises that the soul is something apart from, though in the 
body; that it is imperishable in contrast to the perishable body,” 23 
will be content to be his own healer, depending upon Ramanama and 
therapy of nature’s five elements to make him and keep him well. 
And if these fail to achieve the cure, he will not be perturbed but will 
welcome death as a friend and a deliverer. 

And the result would be the same, said Gandhiji, if one were to 
go through the entire gamut of God’s names current in all climes, all 
countries and all languages. Thus, a Christian could find the same 
solace and comfort in repeating the name of Jesus and a Muslim 
from the name of Allah. They had all identical meaning and produced 
identical results under identical circumstances. To take exception to 
the repetition of Rama and Rahim, Krishna and Karim was, there¬ 
fore, the very limit of bigotry. Was there one God for the Muslims 
and another for the Hindus, Parsis or Christians? No, there was 
only one omnipotent and omnipresent God. “He is named variously. 
People remember Him by the name which is most familiar to them.” 
He had his preference for Ramanama as he had been familiar with 
it since childhood, and it had been his constant support in life’s 
struggles. 

He had known several Muslim friends, he told the objectors, 
who were called simply Rahim and Kariin by their parents and dear 
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ones. Yet no one had suggested that it was an attempt to set up a 
rival to God. He hoped the objectors would appreciate the 
tolerance, friendliness and equal respect towards all faiths, which 
his practice of remembering God by the names of Rama and 
Rahim, Krishna and Karim connoted instead of seeing red in it. 
It was some consolation to him to find that all Muslims did not 
share those intolerant views. Some liberal Muslims addressed com¬ 
munications to him upholding his stand against his critics who had 
objected to his reciting anything from the Koran, or to a “non-believer” 
speaking about things pertaining to Islam. They cited chapter and 
verse from the Koran to show that Islam was a broad-based and 
exceptionally tolerant religion; it invited criticism and invited the 
world to study the Koran. 

At Amid (30th January) came the real test of his faith. 

Goat’s milk was not to be had in the village. But Gandhiji 
made light of it and said that coconut milk was as good as goal’s milk 
for him and coconut oil could easily take the place of goat’s butter 
in his menu. Accordingly, instead of goat’s milk he had 8 oz. of co¬ 
conut milk. It brought on a violent attack of diarrhoea. By evening 
he was utterly exhausted. While he was returning from the commode 
Manu noticed that he perspired profusely. Usually symptoms like 
yawning, coldness of hands and feet and setting of the eyes generally 
heralded an attack of giddiness in his case. Noticing the frequency 
of yawning and profuse perspiration, she thought he was about to 
faint. She had hoped that he would manage to reach his room. But 
he was already collapsing. She wiped off the perspiration from his 
forehead and gently propped up his head, as he sank down, and called 
Prof. Nirmal Bose to help her. Together t hey lifted him and laid him 
in his bed. It then occurred to her that everybody would regard her 
as a fool if anything serious happened to Gandhiji as a result of her not 
sending for a doctor. She wrote a note asking Sushila to come and was 
about to hand it to the Professor when Gandhiji opened his eyes. “I 
did not like your calling Nirmal Babu,” he said to her, “You arc yet 
a child. I can, therefore, excuse you. But what I had really expected 
of you was that on -an occasion like this, you would do nothing hut 
take Ramanama with all your heart. I was, of course, doing it all the 
while, . . . Now, don’t inform anybody about it, not even Sushila. 
Rama alone is my true doctor. He will keep me alive so long as He 
wants to take work from me, otherwise He will take me away.” 24 

Manu gave a start and with a quick movement of the hand tried to 
tear up the slip, which she had written, before Gandhiji should notice 
it. But it was too late. “So, you have already written?” he asked. 
She pleaded guilty. Gandhiji proceeded: “Today God has saved 
both you and me, Sushila would have left her work in her village and 
rushed to me. It would have made me angry with myself and with 
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you. I have today been put to the test. If Raraanama has really esta¬ 
blished dominion over iny heart I shall not die of illness. And this law 
holds good noL only in respect of me but in respect of everybody.” 25 

From his reading of scriptures and his personal observation, 
Gandhiji had come to the conclusion that when a man has attained 
a complete and living faith in the Unseen Power, the body undergoes 
internal transformation and becomes free from all ailments. But the 
test of it is that Ramanama should continue even with one’s last 
breath, and that not mechanically but with one’s whole being. As 
an illustration, he mentioned the classical instance of Hanuman, the 
monkey-god, whose body, the legend goes, as a result of his complete 
self-dedication to Rama had become unassailable like a rock. “We 
might not be able to make our bodies as strong as Hanuman’s but 
we can at least make our spirit as strong. At airy rate, it is lor 
us to make the attempt and leave the rest to God. That is what the 
Gita teaches us.” 26 


4 

A big crowd awaited Gandhiji at Amishapara. Among them was 
a woman bent double with age. She was said to be hundred years 
old. Gandhiji seated her by his side with all the reverence due to old 
age and pul round her neck a garland which he took off his own. 
It was the crowning satisfaction of the old dame’s centenarian career. 
With her face wreathed in smiles she hobbled out of the presence of 
her illustrious “son”, tapping the ground in front of her with her stick, 
and nodding her head approvingly, just as she had come! 

An ex-airman, who had absconded and taken on an alias, had. 
come to Gandhiji and become a member of his entourage. Gandhiji 
had accepted his services on the condition that he was to remain 
with him and work under his direct supervision. He had in that way 
taken many a revolutionary and absconder under his wing and weaned 
them from the cult of violence. Some of them later became his trusted 
co-workers. This friend, however, on reaching Amishapara broke away 
from his discipline and wanted to set up for himself independently. It 
was characteristic of Gandhiji that immediately he alerted the authori¬ 
ties. In a letter to the Superintendent of Police, he wrote: “R. has 
suddenly left me. I do not know whether you need or can do anything 
against him. But it is well for you to know that such a man is at 
large in Noakhali, He belongs to Malabar. I am sorry for him. lie 
can be a good worker if he is steady.” 

At the prayer gathering in the evening Gandhiji was able to 
share a piece of good news with his audience. Sushila had been 
suddenly called to Sevagram in connection with the management of 
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Kasturba Hospital there, of which she was in charge, but her Muslim 
patients in Noakhali had come to value her services so highly that they 
would not let hci go and wanted her to stay on at least till they were 
all cured! As a further result of her stay in the village, some of those 
who had taken part in the October disturbances had offered to 
restore to the owners the looted property. Referring to it, Gandhiji 
remarked that it was a happy omen and he for one would certainly 
ask the Government to drop the prosecutions if the looted property 
was returned. But the return must be sincere and full, not merely a 
token one to avoid prosecution. What he wanted was a real change 
of heart. 

Although the immediate cause of the Noakhali disturbances was 
the religious fanaticism of the Muslim mass which had been exploited 
by the League for a political purpose for the propagation of Pakistan, 
the predisposing cause was economic. Bengal had come early under 
the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, which left the land¬ 
lord free to do what he liked with his tenants in return for a fixed 
rental which he had to pay to the British Government. It had left 
an ugly legacy of an oppressed and discontented tenantry and a landless 
proletariat on the one hand and an autocratic landholdism on the other 
which tended to become more and more parasitic. A movement had 
been going on in Noakhali for some time past for the reduction of 
the landlord’s share to one-third of the produce and a bill to that 
effect, was before the Bengal Legislative Assembly. It was an agrarian 
movement which cut across communal alignments, The bulk of the 
workers were drawn from the leftist elements from both the commu¬ 
nities. But the landlords were mostly Hindus. The proposed legislation 
had caused perturbation among them. Gandhiji dealt with the question 
in a scries of prayer discourses. He had always held, he said, that land 
really belonged to the Lord of all, i.c., society and, therefore, to the 
tiller. As an old popular adage had it, "All land belongs to the 
Lord”(.Sizi/t? Bhumi Gopalki), But so long as that ideal was not realised, 
any movement for the reduction of the landlord’s share was a step in 
the right direction. Only it should be non-violent. The reform should 
be brought about by the cultivation of a healthy public opinion. It 
would call for patience on the part of the reformers. As the means 
so the end — was a sound maxim. Many a movement had come to 
grief by reliance on doubtful means. 

Some people feared that while Gandhiji wanted the transformation 
of society to be achieved by purely non-violent means, interested parties 
might slur over that portion of his advice and exploit his moral 
support to their demand to carry on the movement in a violent way. 
Would it not, therefore, be wrong for him, they asked,, to lend support 
to such a movement which would result in the entire middle class 
of Bengal being “utterly ruined” ? And if that happened, would not 
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THE CHALLENGE OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Muslim league had fondly hoped that after the 6th December, 
1946, declaration of His Majesty’s Government, the Congress 
would be compelled to let Assam and the NorLh-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince be absorbed willy-nilly in the Groups G and U respectively. 
Otherwise the constitution of Indian independence that the Constituent 
Assembly might frame would be declared by the British Government 
ultra vires. In the latter case, the Muslim League would accept the 16th 
May plan and then demand that, since the Congress had failed to 
accept the long term plan of the Cabinet Mission as explained by 
H.M.G. in their 6th December declaration, the Congress nominees 
were no longer entitled to remain in the Interim Government at the 
Centre, and the Muslim League should be left in sole charge. The 
League, perhaps, also hoped that if the Congress put itself out of court 
with the British Government, the British Government would concede 
the League’s demand for another Constituent Assembly and a separate 
Centre for the six Provinces claimed by the League for Pakistan. 
The partition of India would then become a fait accompli. But the 
6th January, 1947, resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
following Gandhiji’s lead from Srirampur, made short work of all 
these expectations. The operative part of that resolution ran: 

The A.I.C.C. realises and appreciates the difficulties placed 
in the way of some Provinces notably Assam and the N--W.F.P. 
and the Sikhs in the Punjab by the British Cabinet Scheme of 
16th May, 194.6, and more especially by the interpretation put 
upon it by the British Government in their statement of 6th 
December, 1946. The Congress cannot be a party to any such 
compulsion or imposition against the will of the people concerned, 
a principle which the British Government have themselves re¬ 
cognised. The A.I.C.C. (however) . .. with a view to removing 
the difficulties that have arisen owing to varying interpretations, 
agree to advise action in accordance with the interpretation of the 
British Government in regard to the procedure to be followed in 
the Sections. It must be clearly understood, however, that this 
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must not involve any compulsion on a Province, ... In the event 
of any attempt at compulsion, a Piovince or part of a Province 
has the right to take such action as may be deemed necessary 
in order to give clfect to the wishes of the people concerned, 

His Majesty’s Government, in their statement of 6th December, 
had said that the decision in the Sections, including questions relating 
to framing of the constitution of Provinces included in each Group, 
should, in the absence of agreement to the contrary, be taken by 
a simple majority vote of the representatives in the Section. But Sir 
Stafford and Lord Pethick-Lawrence had also declared in the course 
of their statements in Parliament that no Province could be forced into 
a Group against its will; that the right of a Province to opt out of a 
Group should not be tampered with, and any attempt to frame a Pro¬ 
vincial constitution which prejudiced such right of a Province would 
be against the letter and spirit of the State Paper of 16th May, 1946, 

The reservation in the A.I.C.G. resolution exempting Provinces 
from compulsion, the London Timet pointed out, was “a plain invit¬ 
ation to Mr. Jinnah and his supporters to give Assam, the Frontier 
Province and the Sikhs same kind of assurances as they were demanding 
for themselves.” 1 Surely, H.M.G. could not force Assam or N.-W.F.P. 
to accept a constitution in the framing of which they had no part 
just as it could not contemplate forcing on the non-participating 
units a constitution which the Constituent Assembly might frame in 
the face of the Muslim League’s boycott. It was, therefore, for the 
League to reassure the Provinces concerned that work in the Section 
in which it held a majority would be so conducted as not to infringe 
the letter and spirit of the Cabinet Mission’s plan as explained by 
H.M.G.’s Ministers in the Parliament. 

Proceedings in the Section, Maulana Azad pointed out in a Press 
interview, could be carried out in one of the two alternative ways. 
Either Bengal, which had a majority in the Section C, could use its 
majority in order to frame the constitution for Assam “in a manner 
which would, in fact, though not in theory, destroy the right of the 
majority in the Province to opt out at a later stage, or it could 
refrain from any such interference in the Section with the constitution of 
Assam.” In the latter case, Assam would be able to exercise its right of 
“opting out at the appropriate time”, if a Group constitution was 
framed by the majority in the Section which Assam did not like. 
Everything would depend on how the representatives of Bengal acted 
in the Section. “If the first of the two methods mentioned above is to 
be followed, Assam’s apprehension would be fully justified and nobody 
can blame them if her representatives walk out of the Section. If, 
however, Bengal’s representatives adopt the second method, no 
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problem will arise.” 2 The same would hold good in legat'd to the 
N.-W.F.P. and Sind in Section B. 

This showed, the Maulana concluded, that the Congress had 
“accepted in full the British Government’s statement of 6th December 
and the League can have no excuse for remaining away from the 
Constituent Assembly.” If in spite of it, remmked Gandhiji carrying 
the argument further, the League did not come into the Constituent 
Assembly, there was nothing in the language of either 16th May plan 
of the Cabinet Mission or in H.M.G.’s declaration of 6Lh December 
to prevent Piovinces belonging to Group A together with N.-W.F.P. 
and Assam fiom Groups B and G respectively meeting in the Constituent 
Assembly and framing a constitution of independence for the participa¬ 
ting units and inviting others to take advantage of it if they wished. 
The logic of H.M.G.’s declaration made it obligatory on the British 
Government to recognise the constitution which the Constituent 
Assembly might frame in terms of the State Paper of rGtli May, even 
though all the Provinces might not participate in the Constituent 
Assembly, so long as the constitution thus framed was not to be im¬ 
posed upon the non-participating units. In no case could H.M.G. set 
up a separate Constituent Assembly or a separate Centre for the non¬ 
participating Miislim-majority Provinces, as that was specifically ruled 
out under then 16th May plan. 

This was a stunner for the Muslim League. In its desparation, it 
proceeded to denounce the Constituent Assembly itself. The Working 
Committee of the League met at Karachi on 31st January, 1947, and 
adopted a resolution characterising the All-India Congress Committee’s 
resolution as “no more than a dishonest trick and jugglery of words”. It 
denounced the election to the Constituent Assembly as “illegal” and the 
Constituent: Assembly itself as “a rump” in which “only the Congress 
Party is represented”. It demanded that the British Government 
should declare that the “Congress. . . has not accepted the state¬ 
ment of 16th May” and the Constituent Assembly should, therefore, 
be forthwith dissolved. Even the Conservative London Times was 
forced to characterise the League resolution as “preposterous” and 
“a tactical error”. 3 

If the elections and proceedings of the Constituent Assembly were 
illegal, Gandhiji pointed out in his post-prayer address on the 3rd Febru¬ 
ary, their legality should be challenged in a court of law. Otherwise, the 
charge had no meaning. The proper thing for the League was to go 
into the Constituent Assembly, state its case and influence its proceedings 
by appeal to reason. But if it did not want to do that, the alternative 
was to test the sincerity of the Constituent Assembly and see how It 
dealt with the Muslim problem. The League owed that much to 
itself and the country, unless it wanted to rely upon the law of the 
sword. It was a travesty of facts to say, as the Karachi resolution of 
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the League had said, that the Assembly represented only the Congress 
when as a matter of fact barring the League all sections had participated 
in it including the nationalist Muslims. The British Government were 
bound to act according to the State Paper even if a few Provinces 
chose to establish their independence in accordance with that Paper. 
He hoped the British would not fail in that and forfeit all credit for 
honest dealing with India. 

As Gandhiji envisaged the situation, all the three parties were 
on their trial. The verdict of the British Power and the Muslim League, 
he said, could be left to be written by history. But the Congress could 
make history for itself by taking up fairly and squarely the challenge 
of independence in terms of the “Quit India” resolution. 

The very possibility of the State Paper of 16th May, 1946, being 
withdrawn fdled some Congressmen with dismay. What would happen 
if as a result of the League’s boycott the British Parliament refused 
to recognise the constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly? 
they askccl. Again, what would happen to the seceders from Groups 
B and G respectively if the Muslim League decided to come into the 
Constituent Assembly? It cut Gandhiji to the quick. How could they 
think thal the fate of India’s four hundred million hung on the 
breath of the British Parliament? As for the seceders, they could, 
if they had the grit and the courage, give the lead to the whole of 
India by framing a constitution of independence for themselves and 
asking the British forces to quit. The prospect of going into the wilder¬ 
ness might dismay those who could not do without the British prote¬ 
ction. But what terror could it have for those who had challenged the 
British Power to withdraw unconditionally leaving India to her fate? 

A very simple proposition but baffling for its very simplicity. How 
could a single Province acting alone declare independence in defiance 
of the mighty British Government? Gandhiji was asked during iiis 
pilgrimage. In a series of utterances, he set about to educate the 
people to think in terms of immediate, unadulterated independence. No 
power on earth could resist the lovers of liberty, who were ready not 
to kill their opponents but be killed to the last. This was the view 
that he had enunciated as early as 1919 when Gujarathad, at his instance, 
adopted the non-cooperation resolution in anticipation of the Cong¬ 
ress. But since then they had travelled far, As he read the 6th Decem¬ 
ber declaration of H.M.G., it had finally confirmed the basic princi¬ 
ple which was embodied in the State Paper of 16th May; they 
could not resist the declared wish of a single Province. If that was 
true of one Province, how much more so was it for the whole lot of 
Provinces which the Constituent Assembly undoubtedly represented? 
But he was indifferent as to what the British Government said so far 
as Indian independence was concerned. That rested with the people 
of India and no outside power. Finally, why should they feel worried 
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if the State Paper were withdrawn? The Congress had been accus¬ 
tomed to a life in the wilderness. They had nothing to be perturbed 
about if Congressmen had not lost their grit. Their goal was liberty 
and liberty they would take, no matter at what sacrifice. 4 

Naturally this held good only, said Gandhiji, if (lie people could 
adhere to non-violence to the end, as a steady, straightforward and 
sincere policy without any mental reservations. They were vastly mis¬ 
taken if in their heart of hearts, they thought they could drive away 
the English by the sword while professing non-violence. They did not 
know the determination and courage of the English. The Biilish Power 
would not yield to the sword but iL would have to to the courage of 
non-violence which disdained to deal death against death. If India was 
still without real independence, it was because the people had not 
developed sufficient non-violence. The State Paper of itiih May, 1946, 
but registered the non-violent strength that India had so far deve¬ 
loped as assessed by the British. He, therefore, wanted the people 
bravely to fiice the future, whatever iL was, feeling secure in the confi¬ 
dence born of non-violent strength. It did not matter if non-violence 
was accepted as a policy provided such acceptance was sincere and 
honest. 5 

In a series of questions and answers, he proceeded to show in detail 
how the formula he had suggested would work out in practice. 

What should be the basis of franchise in the free Provinces of 
India? 

“Adult franchise with joint electorate perhaps with reservation 
of seats as a temporary or additional safeguard.” He could not contem¬ 
plate favouritism for anyone. If there was to be favouritism, he would 
single out physical lepers. “They are an answer to the crime of society. 
If moral lepers would ban themselves, the physical lepers would soon 
be extinct.” Side by side with adult franchise — or even before that —• 
he would have universal education not necessarily litemy, except per¬ 
haps as an aid, but education for life including education in the rights 
and duties of citizenship. 6 

Suppose the Provinces that declared independence were not con¬ 
tiguous units, but were scattered, would not the presence of the non¬ 
federating units create a difficulty for the rest in the matter of common 
action ? 

It was a difficult question. But the difficulty, said Gandhiji, would 
cease if the setting was non-violent, viz., if the object of concert was not 
to score an advantage over the other units but to serve all by blazing 
for them the trail of independence. “Thus, supposing populous Bengal 
with its gifted Tagores and Suhrawardys framed a constitution based 
on independence and Assam with its opium habit dreamed away life, 
Orissa with its skeletons had no wish to be free and Bihar was occupied 
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with family slaughter, they would all three be effectively covered by 
Bengal.” The essential condition of success was that there should be 
perfect sincerity which would command the confidence and respect 
even of the non-federating units. 7 

“Do you expect the constitution of the free Provinces to be made 
so ‘attractive’ that others would voluntarily be drawn into it?” 

“Attractiveness is inherent in everything that is inherently good 
and just.” 8 

“Supposing the whole of Group A forms a common constitution, 
do you think Provinces which arc now under Groups B or G will be 
able to join Group A if they so desired?” 

“It goes without saying that if Group A succeeds in framing a 
constitution, which is eminently fair, generous and just, not only would 
it be open to Groups B and G to join it, they would irresistibly be 
drawn to it.” ,J 

The significance of Gandhiji’s answers lay in the indication they 
gave of Lhc plan of action which was forming in his mind and which 
he would have liked the Congress to follow if the Congress had 
stood by its resolution of 6th January, 1947, instead of abandoning 
it in favour of Lord Mountbatten’s plan. It held in it the possibility 
of averting the vivisection of India and in any case the calamity of 
division under the British aegis. Why he regarded it as the worst 
calamity that could befall India will be discussed in its place. 

But everything depended on the way his Ahimsa worked in Noa- 
khali. In other words, how far he could infuse the courage of non¬ 
violence in the demoralised riot-affected people there. And so when 
Sardar Patel wrote to him to return to Delhi, he replied: “I am in 
my right place here. I am satisfied and I feel that my presence here 
has given some satisfaction to the affected people also, and will give 
more if I can last till the end. But as for that, who can say?” 10 

2 

With a day’s halt at Dharampur and another at Prasadpur 
Gandhiji reached Nandigram on the 8th February. Men, women and 
children from the villages all along the way had turned out to greet 
him. At several places old women of the village welcomed him with 
garlands, 

“What hospitality can we offer you?” a Muslim whose house Ire 
visited asked him. 

“The hospitality of giving me a place in your love and affection,” 
Gandhiji replied. 

An hour and a half's walk brought Gandhiji next day to Bijoy- 
nagar. Problems of the workers who were engaged in village work in 
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Noakhali formed the subject of discussion here. It was put to him that 
some workers became power-loving after some time. What could their 
co-workers do to check them and preserve the democratic character 
of the organisation? Non-cooperation was of course the answer. But 
would it not impair the organisation itself and damage its work? 

Gandhiji answered that the question betrayed an ignorance of the 
nature and true meaning of non-cooperation. The questioner had obvi¬ 
ously experience of non-cooperation that was at best partially non¬ 
violent and at worse barefaced violence sailing under the name of non¬ 
violence. Love of power was deeply ingrained in man’s nature and 
died only on one’s death. The difficulty of keeping power-loving people 
in check arose from the fact that the reformers themselves shared the 
same human frailty. Those who complained of others being ambitious 
of holding power were no less ambitious themselves. Drawing of dis¬ 
tinction between half a dozen and six was bound to prove a thankless 
task. To non-coopcrate with power-lovers, one had to non-coopcrate 
with the love of power in oneself first. Non-violent non-cooperation 
could only purify and strengthen an organisation, whereas the use of 
any other method, involving coercion or force to purge out power- 
loving or undesirable elements, destroyed its democratic character. 
Perfect democracy could be realised only in the background of non¬ 
violence. 

Workers who had accompanied Gandhiji to Noakhali had been 
told and rightly that their job was to train up local workers to enable 
the people to stand on their own legs and then clear out as quickly 
as possible. But if the workers tried to draft local help they got in¬ 
volved in local power politics,^ whether they wished it or not, since 
there was hardly a village that was free from local factions. If, on the 
other hand, they tried to carry on work with the help of outside 
workers only, there was danger of their work crumbling as soon as 
outside help was withdrawn. What should they do to encourage local 
initiative and local cooperation ? 

Gandhiji’s reply was that whatever the consequences, they must 
make use of local help as much as possible. If they were free from the 
taint of power politics themselves, local factions would not affect 
them. As for the training oflocal workers, he was equally emphatic: “I 
have not known a single village which is devoid of an honest worker. I 
would go so far as to say that even a few years’ experience of residence 
in a single village, trying to work through local workers, should not 
be regarded as a conclusive proof that work could not be clone through 
and by local workers. I can categorically say to the principal worker: 
'If you have any outside help, get rid of it. Work singly, courageously , 
intelligently , with all the local help you can get and if in the end you do not 
succeed, blame yourself only and no one else and nothing else.’ ” 
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Not so easy to answer was a question that was put to him at 
Alunia a few clays later, Repatriated women very much depended 
upon the presence of women workers from outside to instil hope and 
courage amongst them. How long should this be encouraged? Should 
not all workers from outside be gradually withdrawn? 

Gandhiji said that what was true of men was equally true of 
women workers. They were there to instil faith in God and courage in 
the riot-affected sisters, not to make them feel helpless without the 
workers. They must tell the women in the villages that they were there 
only for the time being and the women must learn therefore to rely 
upon themselves. 

An interesting suggestion was made to Gandhiji at another place, 
viz., that young men from East Bengal, who went to Calcutta and 
other places in search of careers, should give a portion of their time 
to their villages. Gandhiji, while approving of the suggestion, added 
that they could make an arrangement among themselves by which 
one batch would come and serve in the villages for a stipulated period 
at the end of which its members could go back to their jobs and another 
batch take their place, In this way they would all be able to help 
rebuild the shattered economy and community life in the villages of 
devastated Noakhali. Those who might not, for some reason, find it 
possible to offer personal service could make a contribution in cash 
instead. 


* * * 

Starting from the heart of Noakhali, Gandhiji’s itinerary had 
zig-zagged first southward and then eastward. It then shot northward 
in the direction of Tipperah district coming closest to its border at 
Dalta. From there, after describing a pentagon, it again plunged south¬ 
ward till it reached Amishapara and then ran due west. Finally, by 
two sweeping movements northwards and westwards respectively it 
ended at Haimchar on the border of Tipperah district, As it approach¬ 
ed tire border of the Tipperah, at cither end the scenes of devastation 
became grimmer and organised Muslim hostility more intense. On 
the way to Hamchadi and East Keroa sabotage was in evidence 
and several bridges had to be repaired more than once. It was the 
same when Gandhiji proceeded to West Keroa on the 14th Februaiy. 

At West Keroa a Muslim Maulana from Khulna came to 
discuss with Gandhiji the problem of communal harmony when he 
was having his lunch which he invited the visitor to share with 
him.. But the latter refused, as it was food touched by a non¬ 
believer! There seemed no other reason. Gandhiji twitted him, saying 
he did not know that even the Muslim community was tainted by 
untouchability! 

40 
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Three local Muslims came to Gandhiji to request him to pray 
that God might make both the communities live in peace and brother¬ 
hood. They found him reading Abdullah Suhrawardy’s collection of 
the sayings of the Prophet. At the evening prayer Gandhiji read out 
two of those sayings to the gathering. The first was: “Be in this 
world like a traveller or like a passer-on, and reckon yourself as 
of the dead.” In the other saying the question was asked as to who 
was the best man and who the worst. The Prophet’s reply was 
that lie considered that man to be the best who lived longest and did 
good ac ts and he the worst who did bad acts. Making those sayings the 
text of his discourse at the evening prayer gathering, Gandhiji observed 
that a man should be judged by what he did and not by what he 
professed as against the doctrine put forward by some Muslim divines 
that a person may continue to indulge in bad acts with impunity 
so long as he subscribes to a particular creed that is claimed to 
be right. That applied to Hindus, Muslims and all alike. For the 
Hindus, the moral was that their Hinduism with all its magnificent 
spiritual heritage, would avail them nothing if they continued to 
harbour the inhuman practice of untouchability. The British might 
go but freedom would not come without complete removal of the 
blot of untouchability. 


$ * N' 

Hemprabha Devi, the wife of Satish Chandra Das Gupta, sought 
Gandhiji’s advice about selling up an organisation for Khadi work 
in Noakhali. Gandhiji had laid the greatest emphasis on Khadi as a 
cementing force but he warned her that Khadi would become a dis¬ 
ruptive factor if they tried to organise it through a big, centralised 
organisation. The Muslim League would see in it an attempt to under¬ 
mine its power through infiltration. He, therefore, suggested that no 
centralised organisation should be set up. Workers from outside with 
necessary training might be brought in to do the initial work. But 
all subsequent activity should be carried on through local people, and 
with the help of local finance on a decentralised basis. 

* * * 

Next only perhaps to Shahpur, Raipura had been the worst storm 
centre during the disturbances. The people of the village, including 
some local Muslims, were eager to present Gandhiji with an address. 
But Gandhiji was anxious not to give any needless provocation to the 
hostile section of the Muslims. He asked those who had come with the 
address to drop the public part of the ceremony saying, “Real 
affection needs no demonstration. You can show your love to me by 
bearing in your hearts love for all.” 

There was plenty of evidence that trouble was still brewing. 
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A Muslim who had come from the Punjab to meet Gandhiji had been 
robbed of all his belongings on the way. Similarly, a few days ago, 
another Muslim from Gujarat, who had come to see him, had been 
threatened by some local Muslims for coming to him; but he had 
* stood his ground. On the morning of Gandhiji’s arrival at Raipura an 
attempt was made to stage a hartal. The attempt, however, failed and a 
large number of local Muslims came forward to take part in the recep¬ 
tion. They told Gandhiji that many more Muslims were eager to come 
but had been intimidated by some powerful local Muslims, Outside the 
prayer meeting in the evening leaflets were distributed asking Muslims 
to keep away from it. Some printed leaflets of a threatening nature 
were found stuck on the walls, in the name of a party styling itself 
as the Muslm Pituni Party ox the “Muslim bludgeoners’ organisation” 
which, as its name implied, was a party advocating violence. 

There were two Jumma mosques at Raipura. The Imam in 
charge of one of them, at Gandhiji’s request, took him and his party 
round his mosque, but the other, when similarly requested, said he had 
not the time “to see the trustees and obtain their permission.” 

While returning from the evening prayer meeting, Gandhiji visited 
a temple which had been seized by the local Muslims during the 
disturbances and turned into “Pakistan Club”. It still bore that tell¬ 
tale signboard four months after the event. The local Muslims, however, 
assured Gandhiji that they would take all necessary steps for its early 
restoration. Thus sweet and bitter continued to alternate throughout 
the pilgrimage, each turn of “the sad vicissitude of things” leaving 
the pilgrim a little mellower, a little riper. 

3 


Limning of Utopias was not in Gandhiji’s line. His was a 
realistic mind. But his advice to a Province that might have the 
self-confidence, the strength, and the will to declare independence 
of the British Power and take its destiny in its own hands, made that 
discussion relevant. From Dharampur onwards, Gandhiji’s prayer 
meetings were turned into an open forum where everybody was free 
to ask any question he liked and discuss the picture of independ¬ 
ence that was to be realised in the free Provinces so as to serve 
as a model for the rest of India. What emerged was a picture 
of the India of his dreams — a picture of a casteless and classless 
society, in which there are no vertical divisions but only horizontal; 
no high, no low; all service has equal status and carries equal wages; 
those who have more use their advantage not for themselves but as 
a trust to serve others who have less; the motivating factor in the 
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choice of vocations is not personal advancement but self-expression 
and self-realisation through the service of society. 

Since all service here ranks the same and carries equal wages, here¬ 
ditary skills are conserved and developed from generation to generation 
i nstead of being sacrificed to the lure of personal gain. The principle of 
community service replaces unrestricted, soulless competition. Every¬ 
body is a toiler with ample leisure, opportunity, and facilities for 
education and culture. It is a fascinating world of cottage crafts and 
intensive, small-scale farming cooperatives, a world in which there is 
no room for communalism or caste. Finally, it is the world of Swadeshi 
in which the economic frontiers are drawn closer but the bounds of 
individual freedom arc enlarged to the maximum limit; everybody 
is responsible for his immediate environment and all are responsible 
for society. Rights and duties are regulated by the principle of inter¬ 
dependence and reciprocity; there is no conflict between the part 
and the whole; no danger of nationalism becoming narrow, selfish or 
aggressive or internationalism becoming an abstraction where the 
concrete is lost in a nebulous haze of vague generalities. 

* * * 

“In free Provinces, would only those have voting right who have 
contributed by manual-labour to the service of the State?” 

“My reply is an emphatic yes. All adults above a certain age, 
male or female, who would contribute some body-labour to the State, 
would be entitled to the vote. Thus, a simple labourer would become 
a voter without any difficulty, whereas a millionaire, a lawyer or a 
merchant would be hard put to it, unless he voluntarily converted 
himself into a labourer and contributed some socially useful body- 
labour to the State. 5 ’ 11 

“Would you insist even on a Rabindranath or a great saint like 
Raman Maharshi earning his bread by manual labour? Why should 
not a brain-worker be considered as being on a par with manual 
workers since both perform useful and necessary social work?” 

“Intellectual work has certainly its importance and an undoubted 
place in the scheme of life. But I have insisted on bread-labour for all. 
No-one can claim to be exempt from that obligation. I hold with 
Tolstoy that manual work far from being inimical to intellectual 
activity improves its quality. I dare say that in ancient times Brahmins 
worked with their body as with their mind. But even if they did not, 
in the present age body-labour is a proved necessity.” 12 

“What should those Hindus, who hold more land than they 
could themselves till, do with the surplus land in the face of the Muslim 
boycott?” 

“They can sell off their surplus land or allow it to lie fallow and 
turn themselves into voluntary labourers. The ideal thing, of course, 
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is that nobody should possess more land than he can till .” 13 

“Under the present social order the State does not take the 
responsibility of the education of the young and maintenance of the 
aged and the infirm. What would happen to the land-owners in case 
of sickness and old age and to their children, when land and capital 
are taken away from them? Should not an adequate provision be made 
for the education of the young and the maintenance of the old and 
the infirm?” 

“I have laid down a universal proposition for an ideal society. 
But in the case under question the change over is not a matter of 
choice but necessity since it has been stated that owing to the boy¬ 
cott the Hindu land-owners do not get the labour which is principally 
Muslim. The question of the education of the young and the main¬ 
tenance of the old and the infirm should not arise in the society of 
my ideal. The young should be able to get their education at home and 
a person who works willingly and diligently would not find support 
lacking for his aged and infirm dependents; the society would see to 
it. I am, however, free to concede that it is the duty of the State to 
provide education to the young and support for the aged and the 
infirm. Besides, I have not suggested that the owners should give up 
their land free. They would be free to sell it on suitable terms or, if 
there is a racket, they can hold on to it and let it lie fallow. It would 
not hurt .” 14 

“Since charity is ruled out, what should those people do who 
are engaged in sedentary occupations but have lost their all during 
the last disturbances? Should they migrate and try to find a place 
where they can resume occupation to which they had been accus¬ 
tomed or should they try to remodel their life in conformity with 
the ideal of bread-labour for everybody?” 

“I can never advise people to leave their homes. I certainly do 
not consider money gained by parasitic occupations as rightful gain. 
Nor do I consider it too late for anyone to shed bad or evil habits at 
any time. IF everybody lived by the sweat of his brow, the earth would 
become a paradise. The question of the waste of special talent would 
not arise. For, if everyone laboured physically for his bread, poets, 
doctors, lawyers, etc., would use their talents not for lucre but for the 
service of humanity. Their services would be all the richer for their 
selfless devotion to duty .” 15 


* * * 

Towards the close of his itinerary Gandhiji took up the question: 
What should be the vocational organisation of society? Vocational 
organisation of society, held Gandhiji, may be vertical and competitive, 
or horizontal and cooperative. Under the former, remuneration is 
according to the importance attached to a particular calling and on 
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the basis of the law of supply and demand; in the latter all occupa¬ 
tions arc placed on an equal footing, all are paid equal wages by 
society. Under it a person will choose an occupation, not because of 
the personal prospects it offers, but because he has a special skill or 
aptitude for it. And since skills and aptitudes generally follow the 
line of heredity more or less, the average person in the normal course 
would, if there were no inequalities of remuneration to lure him away 
from it, tend to follow the occupation he is born in. Profit-motive or 
wage-motive would give place to service-motive. Choice of vocation 
would be with a view to subserve the good of the community instead 
of personal advancement or the interest of one’s family. 

Would that mean that one would be debarred from changing his 
hereditary occupation, if he felt a special urge? 

“No,” said Gandhiji, “not so long as one does not depend on it 
for one’s living.” Such cases will naturally be few. Thus Buddha 
was a ruling prince, Socrates a sculptor, St. Paul a tent-maker. Yet 
Buddha became the Enlightened One, teacher of mankind; Socrates 
the prince of philosophers and St. Paul an apostle. But none of them 
regarded their calling as a means of livelihood. On the contrary, they 
relinquished the occupations they were born in to set an example 
of utmost renunciation. If society followed that principle, philo¬ 
sophers and artists would all labour with their hands for their living. 
All artists would be craftsmen and craftsmen artists, and life a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever. 

The division of society into four main vatnas or divisions according 
to birth, thus, represents a notional division only. It does not lay down a 
rigid or unalterable lawto be imposed by authority; it only takes note of 
a tendency arising out of the operation of a natural law, viz., the law of 
heredity and environment. The notional four divisions can be modified, 
added to or reduced to suit modern conditions. Today the system has 
fallen into desuetude and there is a promiscuity ol'varnas. Therefore, said 
Gandhiji, society must start de novo, all converting themselves voluntarily 
into atishudm, the lowest of the low, as he had himself done, by taking to 
scavenging as a universal duty and adopting the law of equal wages 
and equal status for all kinds of labour, physical and intellectual. 
The disturbing factor of inequality of wages and social status in respect 
of different kinds of service being eliminated, the natural tendency 
embodying the law of heredity and environment would assert itself 
and the true occupational organisation of society based on service- 
motive and the urge of self-expression and self-realisation would slowly ' 
re-emerge. Whether the “caste system” was a degenerated form of 
varna system as it existed, in a prehistoric era or whether varna organi¬ 
sation was a purified and idealised form of the “caste system”, Gandhiji 
claimed thal for India there was no easier or more practical or shorter 
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way than this to realise the ideal of a non-competitivc, classless, 
egalitarian society without going through the travail of a class-war. 
The two fundamental principles on which it is based are that 
“there are no high and low, and everyone is entitled to a living wage, 
the living wage being the same for all.”i6 The alternative is unre¬ 
stricted and predatory individualism on the one hand and a totali¬ 
tarian regimentation of society in regard to the life-activities and 
even thinking of the people on the other, as is being witnessed 
today in some parts of the world. 

Gandhiji had asked those who had lost their trade during the 
disturbances voluntarily to turn themselves into labourers. If his 
advice were generally followed, he was asked, what would happen to 
education, commerce and the like ? If division of labour were abolish¬ 
ed, would it not lead to social disorganisation and would not “civili¬ 
sation ” receive a set-back? 

The question, replied Gandhiji, betrayed ignorance of what he 
meant. In the case under reference if a man had to give up his original 
vocation it was not as a matter of choice, he would have to take to 
physical labour as a matter of necessity to keep body and soul together. 
He had never said that division of labour should be abolished. Only 
he insisted on equality of wages; the lawyer, the doctor and the teacher 
were entitled to no more than the scavenger, Then only would 
division of labour uplift humanity. There was no other royal road to 
true civilisation. 17 

Yet another aspect of his ideal society was taken up by Gandhiji 
at East Keroa and Raipura, In India agriculture was reduced to an 
uneconomic proposition through extreme fragmentation of holdings. 
How could the evil be remedied under the existing system of land- 
ownership? Could cooperative organisation provide a solution? 
Or should the State make the necessary changes in the law for the 
consolidation of holdings into big economic units? And what if the 
State was not willing? 

Gandhiji said that he had no doubt that not State action but 
cooperative farming was the answer. His notion of cooperative farm¬ 
ing was that land should be held and tilled and cultivated collectively 
by the owners who should also hold capital, tools, animals, seeds, etc,, 
in common. This would insure a saving of labour, capital, tools, etc., 
and make available to them many of the advantages incidental to 
large-scale farming that are intrinsically worth having. Cooperative 
farming of his conception would banish poverty and idleness from their 
midst. But all that would be possible only if people became friends 
of one another and as one family. When that happy event took place, 
communal trouble would be a thing of the past. 13 

As to the second question, the land belonged to the State. There- 
lore it was the duty of the State to see that it was worked in a manner 
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that yielded the largest return, measured not in bushels of grain but 
in terms of the means of life for the people who worked upon it. He, 
however, warned that cooperation must not be brought about by force 
or compulsion, it was not to be imposed from above, it should be 
based on strict non-violence and grow from below. There was no such 
thing as success of violent or imposed cooperation. Hiller was an out¬ 
standing example of the latter. Everyone knew where it landed 
Germany in the result. It would be a sad thing if India also tried to 
build up the new society based on cooperation by means of violence or 
coercion. Good brought about through force contradicted itself, and 
destroyed individuality. Only when the change was effected through 
the persuasive power of non-violent non-cooperation, i.e., love, 
could the foundation of individuality be preserved and real abiding 
progress assured for the world. 

$ ijs 

A deputation of Manipuris (Assam) complained to Gandhiji that 
though they were counted as “caste Hindus” their interests were not 
looked after by the upper castes. It gave Gandhiji an opportunity to 
elaborate his views on the future of caste in Hindu society. He had 
repeatedly said, he remarked in one of his prayer addresses, 
that if Hinduism was to survive it had to become casteless. He did 
not believe in any vertical divisions. If caste Hindus meant Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas only, the Hindus would find themselves in 
a hopeless minority. They would then have very little survival value. 
He hoped that when the British had withdrawn and independence 
was established truly, “superior caste” would be wholly extinct, 
all inequalities would be a thing of the past and the so-called back¬ 
ward classes would come into their own. 19 

A deputation of the Scheduled Castes came to Gandhiji and asked 
his advice as to whether they should aim at “elevating” themselves 
to the status of the so-called high castes by securing special concessions 
for themselves as a class or whether their effort should be directed to 
the eradication of untouchability root-and-branch so that all distinction 
between caste and out-caste would become a thing of the past? 

Gandhiji answered that he naturally preferred the second course; 
classless and casteless society was his ideal. When untouchability was 
really gone, there would be no caste. All would be Hindus pure and 
simple. On the other hand, if Harijans set about organising themselves 
separately to secure exclusive privileges for themselves, it would preci¬ 
pitate a class conflict. Apart from the evils inherent in such a conflict, 
it would be an unequal fight in which, as far as he could see, the odds 
would weigh heavily against them. Besides, such a course would 
perpetuate the “bar-sinister” by creating a vested interest in “un¬ 
touchability” which it was their object to eradicate. His advice to the 
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Harijans, therefore, was that they should abolish all caste distinc¬ 
tions among themselves and observe the laws of cleanliness better 
than the so-called caste Hindus. Instead of working for separate 
treatment for themselves, they should “endeavour to merge themselves 
in the ocean of Hindu humanity. That is the only possible way to 
free India.” 

To the castemen, on the other hand, his advice was that they 
should prove that they had really obliterated caste by their 
readiness to take up all those occupations which the “untouchables” 
engaged in. Thus, they should be ready to do a scavenger’s work. 
But it must be done in an intelligent, dean and sanitary manner; not 
in a mechanical, slothful and sluggish manner. The system of cleaning 
closets would then automatically be transformed. In England real 
Bhangis were famous engineers and sanitarians. He had seen European 
households where the Bhangis had a perfectly clean way of dealing 
with the human excreta. They were provided with cane baskets in 
which the pails were carried. One could easily mistake them for “dinner- 
baskets” ! Needless to say, the Harijans would then live in the same 
streets as others without any segregation and enjoy the same municipal 
and civil amenities as the rest. 

The problem of removal of untouchability in Gandhiji’s hands, 
thus assumed the foim of double education. “Touchables” had to be 
taught “patiently by practice and example that untouchability is a 
sin against humanity and to ,be atoned for, and the untouchables 
that they should cease to fear the touchables and not show untouchabi¬ 
lity amongst themselves.” The untouchables had further to get rid of 
the evil customs and practices rampant in their midst, e.g., drink, 
eating of carrion, unclean and insanitary habits, so that no-onc might 
be able to point the finger of scorn at them. To realise the goal 
of this two-fold education, he had set up an all-India organisation, 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh, conceived essentially as a “society of peni¬ 
tents” to enable Hindu society to atone for its sin against the so- 
called untouchables. Its function being to discharge a debt rather 
than confer a privilege, its executive was manned exclusively by those 
who had to do the atonement. 

“blow can caste Hindus look after the interests of the Harijans? 
How can they realise the feelings of the classes who have suffered so 
long at their hands?” Gandhiji was finally asked. 

“By caste Hindus voluntarily becoming scavengers not only in 
name but in action,” replied Gandhiji. “If the caste Hindus dis¬ 
charged their duty fully and properly, Harijans would rise at a bound 
and Hinduism, purified of its taint, would leave a rich legacy to the 
world,” 20 
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It was put to Gandhiji that Government were introducing schemes 
of industrialising the country for the maximum utilisation of the coun¬ 
try’s natural resources and raw materials instead of its abundant man¬ 
power which was being allowed to run to waste. Gould this be called 
national development in the true sense? 

It was obvious, Gandhiji replied, that any plan which exploited 
raw materials of the country and neglected the potentially more power¬ 
ful man-power would never bring about human equality or make 
the nation really happy and prosperous. In the West they had neglected 
tire universal man-power and concentrated power in the hands of the 
few who rose to power and fortune at the expense of the many. Tire 
result was that their industrialisation hacl become a doubtful boon 
to the poor in those countries and a menace to the rest of the world. 
If India was to escape such a disaster, she had to adopt and assimilate 
what was best in western countries and leave aside their attractive 
looking but destructive economic policies. So far as India was con¬ 
cerned, real planning should consist in the best utilisation of the whole 
of her man-power and distribution of her raw products to her nume¬ 
rous villages for being manufactured into goods instead of being sent 
out of the villages or exported from the country to be repurchased 
as finished articles at a high premium. 21 

* $ * 

Gandhiji put last touches to his picture of the ideal society by 
explaining tire true meaning and implications of Swadeshi — perhaps 
the IcasL studied and most misunderstood of all aspects of his 
philosophy. 

Gandhiji defined Swadeshi as “that spirit in us which restricts us 
to the use and service of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of 
the more remote.’’ 22 In other words it means a recognition of the special 
duty and obligation that one owes towards one’s immediate environ¬ 
ment. Thus “a votaiy of Swadeshi will carefully study his environ¬ 
ment, and try to help his neighbours” as his first charge. He would 
not allow himself to be “lured by the distant scene and run to the 
ends of the earth for service”, throwing his own little world of neigh¬ 
bours and dependents out of gear, and more probably than not dis¬ 
turbing the atmosphere in the new place by his “gratuitous knight- 
errantly.” 23 

Swadeshi does not build a Chinese wall round itself. It only 
recognises the fact that, “all living beings are members one of another 
... a person’s every act has a beneficial or harmful influence on the 
whole world.... The influence of a single act... may be negligible. 
But that influence is there all the same, and an awareness of this truth 
should make us realise our responsibility.” 24 Only he who has per¬ 
formed his duty to his neighbour, said Gandhiji, has the right to say 
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"all are akin to me”. A person who pretends to serve the whole world 
while neglecting his neighbour really serves neither the world nor his 
neighbour but only his own pleasure or whim. This means that every¬ 
one must serve according to one’s capacity. In the case of one person 
his capacity may be exhausted in discharging his duty towards his 
neighbour, the capacity of the other man may require him to regard 
the whole world as his neighbour. This will not be a breach of the 
Swadeshi principle. 

The principle of Swadeshi is capable of application to every walk 
of life. Thus, in religion it requires one to stick to the religion one 
is born in and help it grow into perfection by incorporating into it 
the excellences of all religions. This would make for constant growth 
and expansion of one’s own religion and toleration of religions other 
than one’s own. In economics, it would mean that one should make 
use of the services of a workman who is one’s neighbour and help him 
to acquire skill if he is unskilled rather than import a more com¬ 
petent workman at a cheaper rate from outside and leave this poor 
fellow to starve. Swadeshi thus constitutes the basis and foundation of 
the Sarvodaya ideal, the ideal of “universal good” or the “uplift- 
mentofall”-—even “unto this last”. Similarly, Swadeshi precludes the 
use of cheap mass produced imported goods, e.g., foreign cloth, and 
letting millions of one’s own country men engaged in various indigenous 
crafts be ruined. Politically, Swadeshi stands for the decentralisation 
of power, i.e., regional freedom and autonomy so that every regional 
unit may rise to the full height of its stature by developing institutions 
suited to its peculiar tradition and genius. 

This is not a cult of exclusiveness or narrow parochialism. As one 
thinker has put it, each individual or unit has to strike the “universal 
concrete in terms of the milieu of its own cultural heritage. Only by 
proceeding from wherever we arc — geographically, spiritually or emo¬ 
tionally — can we make the integral effort needed for the progress and 
peace of the whole of humanity.” The reformer who bases his inter¬ 
nationalism on Swadeshi thus “belongs to the whole human family but 
uses the language of associations to which he had been born, and which 
he transforms by inner transcendence.” 

“Could a man discriminate in favour of his immediate neighbours 
to the exclusion of others and yet identify himself with the whole of 
humanity?” 

Gandhiji answered that one could serve the whole of humanity 
through service of one’s neighbours, the condition being that the 
service of the neighbours was in no way selfish and did not involve the 
exploitation of any other human being. The neighbours would then 
understand the spirit in which service was rendered and they would 
give their services to their neighbours in turn. “If individual sacrifice 
is a living sacrifice, it will grow snowballwise, gathering strength and 
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momentum in geometrical progression till it encircles the whole 
earth.” 25 

“In free India whose interest shall be supreme? If a neighbouring 
State is in want, would India adopt an attitude of isolationism, saying 
that her own needs must come first?” 

“A tiuly independent and free India would rush to the help of 
her neighbours in distress. A man whose spirit of sacrifice does not go 
beyond his own community, himself becomes, and makes his community, 
selfish. The logical sequel of self-sacrifice is that the individual sacri¬ 
fices himself for the community, the community lor the district, the 
distiict for the Province, the Province for the nation, and the nation for 
the world. A drop torn from the ocean perishes without doing any 
good. As a part of the ocean, it shares the glory of carrying on its 
bosom whole fleets of mighty ships.” 26 

!l< * * 

The picture of Gandhiji’s ideal sociely is thus more or less a 
modem version of the sarnashram system which was propounded in 
ancient India and which in its essentials is today being reincarnated 
in the materialistic garb of a “castelcss, classless and Stateless society” 
based on socialised occupations with the slogan “To each according to 
Inis need, from each according to his capacity” and “All for each and 
each for all”. There is, however, one fundamental difference between 
the two, which precludes their being described in common terms. 
In the philosophy of varnashram, individual activity is not a means of 
realising an earthly paradise of material satisfactions either for our¬ 
selves or for others but a means of transcending our strangulated, ego- 
centred consciousness by selfless service of others, and realising our 
true nature from which we have become alienated. In other words, 
it regards the goal of life’s activity to be the realisation of our essential 
oneness with the entire creation, and beyond that with the transcen¬ 
dental, universal spirit—the Supreme Reality 1 —which informs all crea¬ 
tion and in which the whole creation lives, moves and has its being. 
The Marxist classless society makes of the physical body and its needs 
exclusively its god and is driven by the logical implications of its 
philosophy to the use of violence and abandonment of scruples for the 
achievement of its goal. The conflict between means and ends which is 
thus set up renders it self-contradictory as a philosophy, and self- 
defeating as a technique of action. Gandhiji’s philosophy, on the 
other hand, in its ultimate sense, makes the individual “In his striving 
to identify himself with the entire creation” seek to be “emancipated 
from the bondage of the physical body” and rules out all means save 
truth and non-violence for the realisation of the goal of individual 
freedom, equality and brotherhood; in other words, the Kingdom 
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Gandhiji gave to his ideal society the name Rama-rajya. “Let no 
one commit the mistake of thinking,” he explained addressing a big 
gathering at Haimchar, that “ Rama-rajya means a rule of the 
Hindus. My Rama is another name for Khuda or God. I want 
Khudai Raj, which is the same thing as the Kingdom of God on Earth.” 
Thu rule of the first four Caliphs was “somewhat comparable” to it 
“The establishment of such a Rajya would not only mean welfare 
of the whole of the Indian people but of the whole world.” 27 



CHAPTER XXII 


DEEPENING PENANCE 

I 

A gramd reception awaited Gandhiji at Devipur, the last village 
to be visited by him in Noakhali district. An equally unforgettable 
experience was in store for the workers. The route led through the 
compound of what was once the palatial residence of a rich Hindu 
landlord but was now a total wreck, a grim reminder of recent 
happenings. Emerging from it, the path zig-zagged along the lazily 
meandering Dakatia river. The woods on either side were in full 
bloom and resonant with the notes of chirping birds, the fresh 
morning air was heavily laden with the wild wood scent. Buried 
deep in the dark green foliage was Gandhiji’s hut, looking the picture 
of beauty and peace. But it brought him no peace. 

The village and its approaches had been decorated with flags, 
buntings, streamers and garlands of yarn intertwined with silver thread. 
It jarred on Gandhiji. As soon as his weekly silence was over, he sent 
for the principal worker. Where did they find all that? lie asked. 
Surely it could not be from the village! The poor worker tried 
to explain. Their village had the good fortune to be hallowed 
by the Mahatma’s sacred presence; so they raised a subscription to 
accord him a fitting welcome. That put the fat into the fire: “Did 
you realise that by indulging in this vain display you would acerbate 
communal passions? This display means nothing to me . . . but it 
will leave a legacy of ill will behind which will continue to poison 
the communal relations in this village for a long time to come. You 
arc a Congressman. Did not it occur to you, knowing my strong views 
on Khadi, that ribbons and buntings made of mill cloth would only 
hurt me?” 

, In a reflective vein he proceeded: “The day’s experience has 
set me thinking furiously. Would my colleagues, too, if they ever 
became Ministers, betray the same weakness for garlands and the like ? 

I claim no extraordinary virtue for my workers. But this much I do 
expect of them that even as Ministers they would never forget the 
ideals that the Congress has professed and fought for all these years. 
What I have seen today, however, makes me wonder whether I am 
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not living in a fool’s paradise. It seems, God has waked me up with 
a rude shock to enable me to see where I stand.” 

The poor worker was dumb-founded at this outflow of lava. 
Gandhiji was not satisfied till he had all the yarn in the wreaths 
and garlands unravelled and rewound to make it weavable. It made 
twenty cones. “While he was pouring out his soul like this,” recorded 
Manu afterwards, “he looked the very picture of a volcano in erup¬ 
tion. But there was no trace of anger or reproach in his voice. From 
his face one might as well have thought that it was some terrible lapse 
of his own that he was confessing. And, indeed, he has often told 
us that a lapse on the part of his men should be regarded as his failure 
— failure of his teachings.” 

There was a Pir Saheb at Devipur, who enjoyed considerable 
reputation for sanctity in the locality. In the course of his talk with 
Gandhiji, he defended the forcible conversions during the Noakhali 
disturbances. It was only a dodge, he said, to save the lives of 
the Hindus and, therefore, commendable! Gandhiji asked him what 
was the good of saving one’s life by bartering one’s religion? It would 
have been better if the Pir Saheb had taught the Hindus to give up 
their lives but keep their religion. But the Pir Saheb maintained that 
there was nothing wrong in saving one’s life by falsehood. Gandhiji 
felt deeply hurt by it and told the Pir Saheb that he would ask God, 
if he ever had the chance, why Pie had made such a man a Pir— 
religious head! 

It was Gandhiji’s firm view that conversions to be real and valid 
must be wholly voluntary and based on a proper understanding of 
the two faiths — one’s own and the one presented for acceptance. 
Pie did not believe in conversion as an institution. He never asked non- 
Hindus, who were attracted to him, to accept Hinduism because he 
was a Hindu. Instead, he advised them always to make a proper study 
of Hinduism and incorporate in their own religions what they con¬ 
sidered to be good in Hinduism. That was the way to avoid clash and 
expand one’s own conception of religion. He told the Muslim friends, 
who came to dispute the issue of mass proselytisation with him during 
his pilgrimage in Noakhali, that he regarded Islam as a much superior 
faith to what it had been made to appear by some of them. 

Crossing the border at Chardukhia, Gandhiji entered Tipperah 
district on the morning of 18th February, reaching Alunia at 8.30 a. m. 
The change of district was marked by a change in the scenery and the 
character of the soil. It was soft alluvium in Noakhali, loam in Tippe¬ 
rah. The areca gardens were there but coconut groves grew scarcer 
as one penetrated into the interior and one missed the stretches of 
rice fields that filled the interval between one village and another in 
Noakhali. 

A friend from Bihar saw Gandhiji at Alunia. Pie had come all 
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ilie way to sing Tulsi Rainayana to him, knowing how fond Gandhiji 
was of that immortal epic of devotion. But to detain the minstrel 
just for the sake of hearing him sing would have been unwarranted 
self-indulgence. Gandhiji told him that Bihar at the time needed 
every worker who was worth anything. And so back to Bihar the 
minstrel went. 

The eagerness to simplify things for those who cooked his meals 
during the journey led Gandhiji sometimes to concoct strange dishes. 
Here is one: “As part of his midday meal, he had a thick, sticky stew 
of lady’s fingers, bitter gourd and greens, without spices or salt. Into 
this he poured boiled goat’s milk and took it after stirring it with a 
spoon. As I watched him do so I wondered how on earth anyhody 
could swallow that horrible stuff! 1 had to pay dearly for it. Guessing 
perhaps what was passing in my mind he twitted me, ‘What do you 
know of these things! When you feel really hungry whatever is set 
before you is a treat!’ Out of his overflowing affection, he offered me 
two spoonfuls of the decoction which I swallowed with as brave a face 
as I could!” 1 

He was feeling none too well. He looked tired and complained of 
a “burning sensation in the eyes”. To soothe it, he applied cold mud- 
poultices on the eyelids but would not hear of interrupting his journey. 
One of the letters he wrote from Devipur read: “The pressure of 
correspondence is growing daily and even more than that the pressure 
on the mind. My work, instead of becoming easier, is daily becoming 
more difficult. The opposition is stiffening. But in spite of it, my faith 
and sell-confidcncc are steadily growing. What do odds matter when 
one is out to do or die? . . . When the third phase of my journey will 
begin, I do not know. I reach Haimchar on the 24th February. . . . 
For the time being, 1 shall thank Providence to enable me to complete 
the programme up to the 24th.” Being pressed to take rest, however, 
he only remarked: “It will soon be over; it will not be many days 
before we reach Haimchar now.” 

Workers too who had come with Gandhiji four months ago had 
begun to feel the effect of the strain. They were unused to the diet and 
conditions of life in East Bengal and had to go through a great deal of 
mental and physical travail. Some of them felt fagged out. With 
lessening of the peril “leaders” representing all shades of thought 
and opinion also had begun to pour in in increasing numbers and 
the rank and file of workers belonging to various organisations found 
themselves distracted by the multiplicity of conflicting counsels. 
They sought Gandhiji’s advice. He told them that those who felt the 
need could withdraw from Noakhali for rest and change. As for others, 
they should choose as their leader one who appealed to their heart 
as well as their head and then follow him implicitly. If there was a 
conflict between the head and the heart, they should boldly follow 
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the latter. They should put him (Gandhiji) out of the picture. He 
was there to bring people together, not to divide them or to set one 
against the other. 

He was very much exercised in body and mind. After the evening 
prayer on the 18th February, he went out in a boat to meet a very 
old man who dwelt on the other side of the liver Dakalia. He was 
a poor Muslim. He had expressed a desire to meet Gandhiji but was too 
old to come himself. Gandhiji gladly acceded to his wish. The river 
flowed leisurely through a lovely green landscape. The sun shone 
clear in the cloudless blue sky. The air was delightfully fresh; neither 
too cold nor uncomfortably warm, The boat glided silently over 
the river. On both sides, as far as the eye could reach, the banks 
were covered by thick crowds as varied and numberless as the green 
denizens of the woods around. But in the mid-stream there reigned 
infinite peace and the shouting and tumult on the banks seemed a 
thing far away. He was feeling weary and tired. “For a few moments, 
he lay with his eyes shut, as if in a trance, drinking in the breathless 
tranquillity of the scene around him. Then, beholding the multitudes, 
as the boat neared the other bank, he slowly muttered as if to him¬ 
self; ‘It reminds me of old days’,” 2 He was thinking of the time when 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, almost a stranger on the Indian 
scene, he had risked his entire political career by making the crusade 
against untouchability an integral part of his political programme, 
“The situation then was somewhat similar to this though in many 
respects different. Then, as now, society and even some of my closest 
companions did not approve of my action. They had even packed 
up and made ready to go. But it gave me inner satisfaction. I remained 
adamant, and in the end they stayed. Time and again, in my life, 
contraiy to all wise counsels I have allowed myself to be guided by 
the inner voice—often with spectacular success. But success and failure 
are of no account. As I have ofien said, they are God’s concern, not 
mine,”-* 

The reference was to a storm that his views and practice in res¬ 
pect of Brahmacharya had provoked. It had become a bone of 
contention between him and some of his co-workers; and a matter 
of deep heart-churning for himself. In that illuminating instant, 
through a lifting of the “fog of Time” he saw past and present as 
an unbroken continuity and knew that his fight over the issue 
of Brahmacharya, like his earlier fight against untouchability, was T 
but a milestone in his quest of Truth or the working of the 
Law of Love which he had come out to realise for himself in , 

Noakhali. 

An incident happened next day which vividly dramatised the 
issue. 


4i 
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Mahashivaralri, celebrated in the Hindu calendar as a day sacred 
to Lord Shiva, overtook Gandhiji on the 19th February at Birampur. 
It is a day on wliidi, aconding io an ancient Hindu legend, a hunter 
in a forest forced to pass the night up among the branches of a Bel 
tree, overlooking a shrine of Lord Shiva, attained enlightenment and 
freedom from the bondage of sin through His grace by an unconsci¬ 
ous act of faith performed as he sighed and shivered in the winter’s 
cold, causing Bel leaves, clear to the Lord, to chop as an unintended 
offering on the shrine below, while his involuntary sighs formed 
themselves into the all-saving syllable of Lord Shiva’s name! The 
night on Mahashivaralri is long and the kick of departing winter 
at its peak. By the same token it spells the end of winter and the 
promise of the return of spring. Devotees observe it by keeping a 
vigil and seeking Lord Shiva’s grace by prayer and penance. It 
was the third anniversary of the death of Kaslurba, Gandhiji’s 
wife, who breathed her last as a prisoner during their detention at 
Poona in February, 1944. Gandhiji observed the day lay fasting. 

To all outward appearances it was just like any other day, it made 
no difference in Gaudhiji’s routine which began us usual at 4. a.m. 
and continued without a break for the rest of the clay. The only allu¬ 
sion to the event which meant so much to him personally is contained 
in a solitary scnlencc in his diary: “On this day, and exactly at this 
time (7.35 p.m.) Ba quilted her mortal frame three years ago.” 
Someone had sent him a present of oranges from Sylhet. He had them 
all distributed to children in commemoration of the day, saying, 
“Ba delighted more in feeding others than in eating.” 

At 7.35 p.m. the party assembled together for a recitation of the 
whole of the Gita. In front was placed a portrait of Kasturba, de¬ 
corated with flowers and garlands. Gandhiji sat through the reading 
of the first six chapters, plunged in deep meditation. He then lay 
down to rest, being fatigued. The rigorous penance he had been 
putting himself through seems to have uncannily heightened his psychic 
sensitivity and he had the experience of a mystic union with the dear 
departed one for the first time. Describing it in one of his letters, 
he wrote: “During the Gita recitation, the whole scene of Ba’s last 
moments three years ago came back and stood before my mind’s 
eyes in all its vividness. I felt as if her head was actually resting on 
my lap. This was particularly so after the sixth chapter, when I laid 
myself down to rest and for a moment fell into a gentle sleep.” "1 
must own,” he wistfully remarked, “without her, I could not: have 
succeeded in my striving for Ahimsa and self-discipline. She under¬ 
stood me better than anyone else. . . . Her loyalty was matchless. 
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On the last clay, I did not know, till the very end, in whose lap she 
would close her eyes. But she sent for me just before the end and 
breathed her last in my lap. That was Ba. We can fittingly observe 
her shraddha by recalling her virtues and trying to cultivate them in 
ourselves. I have not known another instance of such guileless faith, 
selfless devotion and service as hers. Ever since our marriage, she 
stood by me in all my life’s struggles, with an unwavering fidelity 
and dedicated herself to my life’s mission — body, soul and all — 
in a manner that has few parallels.” 

* * 5k 

Birampur was a fishermen’s village. The river Meghna, which at 
one time used to skirt it had since shifted its course to a place six miles 
away. But the fishermen families remained. During the distur¬ 
bances their fishing nets were forcibly taken from them or destroyed. 
To make fresh ones needed a plentiful supply of yam which was not 
to be had. A prosperous community was thus reduced to destitution. 

It was in a fisherman's hut that Gandhiji was accommodated at 
Birampur. The amavasja night is moonless, pilchdark and bitterly 
cold. A high wind was howling among the surrounding woods. The 
hut, in which Gandhiji slept, was rickety and could hardly keep the 
chill blast out. At midnight he woke up. His feet were freezing, and 
the whole body shook with cold. There was a hot water bottle in 
the kit. But there was no means of lighting a fire at hand. There was 
none else in the hut besides Manu to assist. She piled on him all the 
available warm clothing. But it failed to restore warmth. As a final 
resource, she began vigorously to press his legs, feet and back. That 
restored circulation somewhat and he fell into a gentle doze. “I, too, 
dozed off, I do not know when, and so we slept cozily in each other’s 
warmth till prayer time.” 

Here was a typical situation. Was the juxtaposition, in the circum¬ 
stances, wrong? Some of Gandhiji’s friends held that it was wrong in 
terms of the ideal of Brahmacharya. In the same way some had object¬ 
ed to his using young girls as his “walking sticks” during his morning 
and evening walks, when he rested his hands on their shoulders. 
Gandhiji, on the contrary, held that to shirk such juxtaposition in 
a case of clear necessity or when duty demanded it was unnatural 
and incompatible with the ideal of Brahmacharya, as lie had under¬ 
stood and practised it throughout his life. 

Where did he stand in his penance for truth and Ahimsa? He had 
again and again asked himself that question in Noakhali. The reply 
depended upon where he stood in regard to his Brahmacharya. All his 
energies were bent on finding a correct reply to that question. 
(Sec next Chapter). 
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Gandhiji had hitherto stiongly opposed the wholesale cvacualion 
of Oil' Hindus of Noakliali on the assumption lhal ihe haiassnicnt was 
the woik of a comparatively few individuals; the bulk of the Muslim 
community did nol want the minority to go out. But if the majoiily 
community became irrevocably hosLile and would not tolerate the 
presence of the minority community in their midst, as a man of non¬ 
violence, he. said, he. would support the evacuation of the Hindus from 
the affected areas if the League Government or the majority community 
agreed to give adequate compensation. He could nc>L possibly wish that 
the authorities should force the Hindus upon the Muslims if the latter 
did not want them, or try to force the majority community into sub¬ 
mission. Nor could the minority community be protected that way. 
Ifj therefore, the majority community in Noakhali became so hostile 
towards the Hindus that it would not tolerate even [lie singing ol'Rama- 
dhun and felt irritated when told that Rama was not a person but 
a synonym of God or Allah, and if unfortunately the boycoLl became 
the policy of the Government, he would have no alternative in terms 
of non-violence but to advise their evacuation. 4 

“You have advised evacuation of the Hindus from a non¬ 
violent sland-point if the majority community should become irrevo¬ 
cably hostile. But you have also maintained that a truly non-violent 
man should never give up hope of converting his opponent by love. 
In these circumstances, how can a non-violent man accept defeat and 
think of evacuating?” he was asked. 

It was perfectly correct, replied Gandhiji, that a non-violent 
man would not move out of his place. For such a one, there would 
be no question of compensation. He would simply die at his post and 
prove that his presence was no danger to the State or the majority 
community. But he knew that the Hindus of Noakhali made no such 
pretension. They were simple folk, who loved I he: world and wanted 
to live in peace and safety. Such persons would consult their honour 
if the Government offered them compensation in order to sec the 
majority living in peace. If the mere presence of Hindus irritated the 
Muslims of Noakhali, who were in a majority, lie would consider it to 
be the duty of the Government to offer compensation, as it would be 
of the Government in a Hindu-majority Province to offer compensation 
to the Muslims if their presence “irritated the majority community”. 5 

“In case of evacuation, under advice from the Government, 
should the evacuees ask for full compensation for all their movable 
and immovable property, and loss of business? In other words, 
what would you consider to be adequate compensation?” 

The Government, replied Gandhiji, should compensate for both 
immovable and movable property when the latter could not be or 
was not removed with them by the evacuees. Loss of business was a 
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ticklish question. He could not conceive the possibility of any Govern¬ 
ment shouldering the burden of such compensation. He could under¬ 
stand asking for a reasonable sum for enabling the persons concerned 
to start business in a new place. 6 

Gandhiji went on to add that whilst in theory he could admit the 
possibility of evacuation, his experience of all India had confirmed 
his belief that Hindus and Muslims knew how to live at peace with 
one another. He implicitly believed in Poet Iqbal’s lines that 
the Hindus and Muslims who had lived together long under die 
shadow of the mighty Himalayas and had together drunk the waters 
of the Ganges and the Jumna had a unique message for the world. 

“If the people may have to evacuate later with or without com¬ 
pensation, would it not be better that they should ‘take Lime by the 
forelock 1 and go forth in an organised manner?” he was finally asked. 

If by taking “time by the forelock”, replied Gandhiji, was meant 
setting up, say a Hindu corporation to take the Hindus away, he could 
have nothing to do with it. “The burden should lie entirely on the 
majority community and the Government. When they declare their 
bankruptcy of wisdom, the minority should go if they were adequately 
compensated.” 7 

* * + 

The Muslim opposition reached its culmination at Bishkatali — 
a small village with a Hindu population of 306 souls in the midst of a 
Muslim population of 4,694. The greater part of those who had left 
during the disturbances had still not returned to their homes. The 
owner of the house, where Gandhiji stayed, had temporarily returned 
because of Gandhiji’s visit. The house itself had not escaped destruction. 
It had a fine library containing a number of hand-written books on 
religion — a symbol of the old cultural tradition of the district. During 
the disturbances this also was burnt. Along Gandhiji’s route a number 
of hand-written posters were found stuck on the trees. Some of 
them read: 

1. Remember Bihar 

And leave Tipperah immediately. 

We have warned you many times 
Still you are here. 

Go back; otherwise it would be the worse for you. 

a, Go where you arc wanted. 

Give up your hypocrisy and 
Accept Pakistan. 

3. Muslim League Zindabad. 

Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad. 

Let there be Pakistan and 
Down with the Congress. 
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Even here the proverbial silver lining was not lacking. Adjacent 
to the house where Gandhiji stayed, there was the house of a Hindu 
family who had all along stayed Lhere. A good Muslim of the village 
had protected limn during the worst of the disturbances. 

At the (veiling prayer gathering Gandhiji was asked: “If there 
is only 011c God why should there not be only one religion?” 

“Because,” replied Gandhiji, “everyone has his own conception 
of God, for instance, 1 believe myself to be a Hindu but f know I 
do not worship God in the same manner as many of the Hindus do,’ !|! 

The next day at Kamalaptir, lie was asked: “You advocate inter- 
caste niairiage. Do you also favour marriage between Indians pro- 
tossing different religions? Should they declare themselves as belonging 
to no denomination, or can they continue their old religious practi¬ 
ces and yet intermarry? If so, what form should the marriage cere¬ 
mony take?” 

Grmdhiji’s reply showed how far lie had travelled from his earlier 
position on the question. Although he had not always held that view, 
he replied, he had long come to the conclusion that an in ter-religious 
marriage was a welcome event whenever it took place. Marriage in 
his estimation was a sacred institution, Hence there must be mutual 
friendship, either party having equal rospccl for the religion of the 
other. There was no room in this for conversion. Hence the marriage 
ceremony could be performed by the priests belonging to either faith. 
But this could come about only when the communities had shed 
mutual enmity and cultivated equal regard for all religions of the 
world, 9 

Was not the institution of civil marriage a negation of religion 
and did it not tend to laxity in faith ? 

He did not believe in civil marriages, replied Gandhiji, But he 
welcomed the institution of civil marriage as a much needed reform 
to clear the way for inter-religious marriages. 10 

"You say, you are in favour of inter-religious marriages, but at 
the same time you say that each party should retain his or her own 
religion. Are there any instances of parlies belonging to different 
religions keeping up their own religion after such marriage to the end 
of their lives?” 

Gandhiji replied that he had no instances in mind where parties 
had clung to their respective faiths “till the end of their lives” because 
the parties he had in mind were still living. He had, however, known 
men and women who professing different religions had married, each 
clinging to his or her own faith without abatement. But must people 
depend upon precedents always? he asked. Why should they not 
set up precedents of their own, so that the timid ones might shed their 
timidity? 11 
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Char Krishnapur, which Ganclhiji visited next, was in the heart 
of the Char area. Char means an island brought into existence in 
the bed of a river by the shifting of the river-bed. Char area in Noa- 
khali and Tippcrah is the gift of the Mcghna river, with its lazy, silt¬ 
laden, ever-shifting current. The bulk of the population of Char 
Krishnapur consisted r of Namashuclras (Harijans). The Muslims 
numbered only 200. The Namashuclras had suffered terribly during 
the disturbances and the reign of terror had continued long after 
other parts had been relieved. 

In contrast with the preceding stages of the journey, where the 
population was predominantly Muslim, the entire route to Char 
Krishnapur was lined by eager crowds of men and women. The 
prospective host of Gandhiji at Char Krishnapur, too, was a Muslim, 
but he had changed his mind at the eleventh hour as, he said, he felt 
helpless in the face of the pressure that was being brought to bear 
upon him by a section of the Muslims. Accommodation for Gandhiji, 
in consequence, had to be found in a low-roofed shelter improvised 
from charred, corrugated sheets salvaged from a burnt-down home¬ 
stead. To keep off the heat it was covered with green twigs. Still it 
was oppressively warm and stuffy inside. 

Reports had been coming in for some time past from various centres 
showing that the situation was deteriorating. Secret meetings of Muslims 
were being held, pressure was being brought to bear upon complai¬ 
nants to withdraw their complaints. There was organised propaganda 
of a uniform, virulent type to boycott the Hindus. It had put out 
of occupation large numbers of Hindu fishermen, hetel-leaf growers, 
weavers, petty shop-keepers, etc., in the villages. Of late it had been 
extended to Hindu agriculture. Those who disapproved of these tactics 
were branded as “fifth-columnists” and threatened with ostracism 
and reprisals, whether they were Hindus or Muslims. The logical 
consequence of a widespread and successful boycott could only be 
compulsory exodus of the Hindus. Continued toleration of this state 
of affairs by the Bengal Government could only precipitate a crisis. 
Gandhiji felt it was high time that these tactics were firmly 
met and the issue brought to a head. Already some people were 
beginning to ask in despair whether partition of Bengal was not the 
only answer in the circumstances. 

With the return of spring, reported Dr. Amiya Chakravarty after 
a visit to Ganclhiji, “nature has put forth beauty, there is a haze of blue 
Kalai on the soil and the flaming Shimul greets Gandhiji as he takes 
a fresh turn into the village but the human background is one of 
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recalcitrance. To Gandhiji... it is no surprise that the situation 
should externalise even lo the same point, before the human truth is 
revealed. . . . Gandhiji does not believe that any situation is unchange¬ 
able. What is unchangeable is the fact that human nature returns lo 
normality if it is given the opportunity to so do.” 12 

“If I did not believe it, 1 would not be here,” remarked Gandhiji 
to Dr. Chakravarty. “Those who think of separation must know where 
we stanch ... If boycott is the policy of the Government, wc must 
know about it. A community cannot take action by itself. Bengal as 
well as other Provinces must understand this.. , . Even if I fail, truth will 
not have failed. 1 must strive and carry this issue towards light, Hive 
or perish in the attempt. Noakhali and Tippcrah are not an isolated 
problem, but it is a problem which India must solve for herself and 
for humanity. Fortunately or unlbrlunalely, 1 have had success in 
the most difficult ventures of my life. But I do not know what will 
happen this time. The greatest tiial is given to us but it is never be¬ 
yond our power to overcome it.” 

“As Gandhiji moves along,” concluded Dr. Chakravarty, “a 
new dynamic touches the entire area. . . . Tomorrow the road leads 
further into the Char areas. The Scheduled Caste sufferers are waiting 
for Gandhiji in surroundings of village desolation. The stage is set 
for Haimchar where urgent issues will converge.” 

* * * 

He continued to burn his candle at both ends. Pits diary of 24th 
February contains the following tell-tale entry: 

After the morning prayer, tried to study the outline of Bengali 
numeral one and to improve the outline of the second numeral. 
Next struggled unsuccessfully for about ten minutes to under¬ 
stand the distinction between Nlo and Mao (future imperative and 
present indicative respectively of the Bengali verb “take”). In 
the meantime Manu brought orange juice. Put the same ques¬ 
tion to her. She, Loo, failed to give a satisfactory explanation. 
That accounted for another ten minutes. Sent for Nirmal Babu. 
Put the poser to him in turn. He fared a little better but in the 
end he, too, gave up perplexed. In between he handed Sardar 
Gill’s file. That started a conversation about Gill. This went on 
till 6.35. Wrote a letter to A. Then lay down to rest for about 
ten minutes; got up at 7.25, inspected the trench latrine and 
set out on the day’s march, 

Since he had set out on foot from Srirampur on the 2nd January, 
Gandhiji had visited 49 villages in Noakhali district and 7 in Tippcrah, 
covering a total distance of 116 miles. It had become a familiar sight 
in the countryside day after day and week after week to see him emerge 
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from his hut with his bamboo stick in hand, punctually at the sche¬ 
duled time and set out on his journey. He tried to befriend every 
Muslim he met on the way. In the villages were co-workcrs engaged 
in the work of re-establishing peace and economic and social reforms 
under his plan. They came to him with their reports to seek advice 
and guidance. He met the women of both the communities. To the 
Hindu women he appealed to banish from their midst the demon of 
unlouchability for which more than their menfolk, they were res¬ 
ponsible. Muslim women did not come to him. So he visited them in 
their homes wherever possible and bade them discard purda and come 
out of their seclusion. To both Hindus and Muslims — men ■.and 
women —• he appealed to shed fear and live together as members of 
one family. 

Muslims, in the bulk, kept away from his prayer meetings, but 
it was often noticed that though they did not actually enter the prayer 
ground, they stood near enough so as not to miss what he said. 
If invited, they would very often come in and beckon others to follow 
them. As the tour progressed, it became more and more clear that 
side by side with the hostile section there was beginning to emerge 
another section among the Muslims that was well disposed towards 
his mission and was not afraid to come out into the open with its 
views. 

Individually, however, the Muslims—’particularly the poor 
class — took to him kindly and soon learnt to shed their feeling of 
strangeness. They instinctively recognised him as one of them, who 
could think in their terms and understand their problems, and on 
whose wisdom and sincerity they could rely. They felt at home with 
him, and enjoyed his kindly, infectious good humour, which they 
found irresistible. During his visit to a Muslim house in one of the 
places in the Char area, a Muslim friend brought to him a green twig 
with two varieties of leaves on it and asked: "How is it, Bapuji, that 
the same twig bears two different kinds of leaves?” “That is how 
things happen in nature,” replied Gandhiji with a smile. “It is the 
same with Hindus and Muslims; they have sprung from the same 
stock and share a common destiny!” And the whole assembly roared 
with laughter. 

On another occasion a Muslim asked him to interpret a dream 
which he had had five years ago! Gandhiji wrote on a slip of paper 
that he was sorry, he was an ordinary mortal and no interpreter of 
dreams and visions. The Muslim friend, however, went away happy 
beyond words to receive a reply in the Mahatma’s own hand, 

“The dead-set at me is getting fiercer,” ran a letter by Gandhiji. 
“But. to face such attacks joyously and unflinchingly has been my 
business in life. My present yajna is one of utmost self-purification. 
It may be my last.” In the course of a conversation with a friend, 
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who had come with some important despatches from New Delhi, 
he remarked: “I do not want to die ... of a creeping paralysis of my 
faculties — a defeated man. An assassin’s bullet may put an end to 
my life. I would welcome it. But I would love, above all, to fade out 
doing my duly with my last breath.” One of his letters to a friend 
described him as “trekking over imfurrowcd tracks in stormy weather”. 
He might have in this way gone on for ever. But flesh and blood have 
their limits and nature has put a wise check on man’s striving. For 
some time past he had been complaining of a “drumming sound” in 
the ears —a red signal in high blood pressure to which he was 
pi one. Under the advice of friends at last he agreed to make a pro¬ 
longed halt at Haimchar to recoup himself. 

The slay at Haimchar lasted for 6 days. It enabled him to gather 
up the loose ends of various problems that had been engaging his 
mention since his arrival in Noakhali. 

There was a vast gathering mostly consisting of Namashudras at 
the prayer gathering on the day of his arrival at Haimchar. Thakkar 
Bapa had described to him the destruction that had been wrought 
upon Harijaus in the Char area, lie had spoken to him, too, of serious 
social evils such as child-marriage, taboo on widow-remarriage and the 
diseases resulting from promiscuity as a result that were rampant 
in their midst. Gandhiji spoke with a heavy heart. lie tokl them that 
their betterment would not come from the legislatures or from any 
other outside agency but their own effort. They must not regard 
themselves as fallen or “untouchables”. The so-called higher castes 
were the really guilty ones. If the so-called untouchables realised 
this, they would never fall into the mistake of snobbishly imitating 
the evil customs and habits of the higher classes so-called. lie 
reminded them of what the late Pandit Madan Mohan Malavtya 
used to say, namely, that children of God should be content to earn 
an honest cowrie (penny) and eat what it could procure. That would 
bring them true happiness, untouchability would become a thing of 
the past, and the higher castes so-called would be ashamed of their 
sin against them. 

He was deeply sorry to hear of their sufferings, he told them, but 
they must not bemoan their lot. They were used to hard labour 
or should be. They might plead with the authorities to do justice 
and that in time. But they should not give up if the succour did not 
come. They should trust to their strong hands and feet to set themselves 
up in life again. God always helped those who helped themselves. Their 
reliance must be on the living God and not on the ever-erring man. 

Nurunnabi Chowclhury, the Relief Commissioner for Chittagong 
Division, in the course of a long speech, lasting for over an hour, at 
a meeting of the Peace Committee had elaborated an ambitious plan 
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of village uplift work. He had further gone on to declare that he 
wanted “to live and work lor the Kingdom, of God”, To Gandhiji 
all that seemed a bit unreal and beside the mark inasmuch as it 
ignored the issue of issues which stared them in the face, namely, the 
worsening relations between the Hindus and Muslims of Noakhali. 
The test of a good worker was not whether he was able to 
frame an imposing plan on paper, but whether he knew how to match 
his work to the human material and the resources available at the 
moment and to fit his particular bit into the large plan. A sound 
rule was to pick out a few items that were within one’s reach and 
capacity and work them out in full while keeping the whole in view. 
The Relief Commissioner’s plan aimed too high. First things should 
come first. Unless there was unity of hearts between the two commu¬ 
nities, no plan however well designed could succeed. Personally, 
concluded Gandhiji, he would give first priority Lo the establishment of 
unity between the two communities, the lack of which had vitiated 
the entire atmosphere so that even in the meeting which the Relief 
Commissioner had addressed very few Muslims were to be seen. 

4 

Important developments had in the meantime taken place affect¬ 
ing the whole country. The Karachi resolution of the Muslim League 
had put an end to any further hope of the Muslim League coming 
into the Cons tituent Assembly. On the 9th February, 194.7, Pandit Nehru 
wrote to Gandhiji: “The League resolution was about as bad as it 
could be. Perhaps there was a virtue in it for it makes the position 
quite clear. After this resolution it is even more difficult than before 
for us to carry on in the old way in the Interim Government. We are 
moving in the matter.” The next day he again wrote: “We have 
informed the Viceroy that in view of the Muslim League resolution 
passed at Karachi, the League members cannot continue in the Govern¬ 
ment. There is really no answer to our charge and demand and the 
Viceroy realises it. He is awaiting instructions from London.” 

Commented the London Times'. “The League, while apparently 
relying on the British declaration that a constitution framed by the 
Constituent Assembly, not fully representative, cannot be enforced 
upon unwilling parts of India, may perhaps have lost from sight the 
not less significant undertaking that a minority cannot be suffered 
indefinitely to impede the progress of the majority.” 13 

Things after that moved swiftly to a close. 

On the 15th February, Sardar Patel revealed in a Press interview 
that the Congress members of the Interim Government had asked 
H.M.G. either to require the Muslim League to share in drafting a new 
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constitution oi to leave (he Cabinet. “Unless the Muslim League 
goes out, we will go out.” The step had been under contemplation 
for a long lime. It was precipitated by the refusal of the Muslim 
League membcis in the lnteiim Government, who sat indie, bower 
House, to suppoil the Covcrmnenl on an impoilanl division. The 
issue was a delicate one of taking punitive action on some turbulent 
elements in the North-West Frontier Province. To deal with such a 
vital issue of law and older upon purely communal lines was a 
danger-signal which no responsible body could ignore. Even the 
Conservative London Times was forced to observe that the behaviour 
of the two Ministers was “in fact indefensible”. 

The British Government were faced with a difficult situation. The 
proposition put forth by the Congress, Sir Stafford Cripps had admit¬ 
ted in the House of Commons, “accorded with the facts of the case”. 
But they felt that whatever might be the rights and wrongs of the 
situation, it was not “wise to precipitate a decision upon it so long as 
there was any hope of all parties meeting in the Constituent Assembly. 5 ' 
A decision, however, could now no longer be postponed. The advice 
which they had received was that as things stood “British Raj cannot 
be maintained in its existing basis with adequate efficiency after 
1948.” 14 “Wc must say clearly and unequivocally to India,” Major 
Wyatt had warned in the House of Commons debate on f?lh Decem¬ 
ber, 194.6, “that on a certain fixed date, we are going to leave India 
with our troops, with our officials, and with any British residents 
who wish to go with us. We must announce that date before the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery has completely crumbled in our hands. ... 
We cannot allow British troops to be dragged into either side in the 
civil-war.” There were only two alternatives before the British Govern¬ 
ment, said Wyatt. Either they should attempt “to strengthen British 
control in India” on the basis of “expanded personnel in the Secretary 
of Slates 5 services and considerable reinforcement of British troops” 
and be prepared to remain in India, perhaps for another 15 or qo 
years, which “would arouse the most bitter animosity of all parties in 
India” or to declare that they could not continue their responsibility 
beyond a certain date and leave India. 

In December, 1946, in a letter to a friend Gandhiji hacl written: 

In my opinion for the British not to leave India till there 
is perfect peace in the land seems to me to be an impossible 
dream. What they can and must do is to transfer the. whole power 
to the willing and capable parly and at the earliest moment to 
withdraw the British part of the array and disband the rest. They 
should not think of keeping any part for the protection of the 
British interests. These must be left to the goodwill of the people 
of India. This is the royal road to peaceful transfer and no other. 
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The logic of events at last drove the British Government very nearly 
to the same position. On the 20th February, 1947, Mr. Attlee made 
a statement in the Parliament that it was H.M.G.’s definite intention 
to lake neccss:uy steps to effect the transfer of power to responsible 
Indian hands by a date not later than June, 1948. Under the 
State Paper of 16th May, 194G, they had agreed to recommend to 
Parliament lor adoption a constitution that might be framed by the 
Constituent Assembly. But if a constitution in lerms of the Cabinet 
Mission plan was not worked out by a “fully representative Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly before that time,” Mr. Attlee wcnl on to say, “H M.G. 
will (would) have to consider to whom the powers of the Central 
Government in British India should be handed over on due date, 
whether as a whole to some form of Central Government for British 
India or in some areas to the existing Provincial Governments or in 
such other way as may seem most reasonable and in the best interest 
of the Indian people.” 

Simultaneously with it was announced the termination of Lord 
Wavcll’s appointment as the “war-time” Viceroy and the appoint¬ 
ment of Lord Mountbatten as his successor. In spite of the formal 
compliments paid to him on the termination of his service, his recall, 
as Mr. Churchill at that time said, was a virtual dismissal. As early as 
December, 1946, Mr. Attlee had come to the conclusion that Waved had 
to go if their Indian policy was not to suffer a complete ship-wreck. 
As a legacy to his successor Lord Waved left behind a political dead¬ 
lock worse than ever; a spreading communal violence and organised 
lawlessness that had already engulfed three of the major Provinces; 
a Central secretariat that was well-nigh split from top to bottom into 
two factions with members of the Viceroy’s personal staff and other 
high British officials taking sides, and a crumbling machinery of ad¬ 
ministration in which infiltration ofcoinmunalism in a fairly advanced 
stage was already in evidence. On the credit side his sole contribution, 
as Mr. Attlee put it, was “nothing more constructive than a military 
evacuation plan.” 15 But of that moie later. 

Giving his first reaction to H.M.G.’s statement, Gandhiji wrote 
to Pandit Nehru on the 24th February: 

Evidently I had anticipated practically the whole of it, „. , 

My interpretation of the speech (of Mr. Attlee) is this: 

1. Independence will be recognised of those parts which 
desire it and will do without British protection; 

2. The British will remain where they are wanted; 

3. This may lead to Pakistan for those Provinces or portions 
which may want it. No-one will be forced one way or 
the other. The Congress Provinces, if they are wise, will 
gel what they want; 
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4. Much will depend upon what die Gonsdlucnt Assembly 
will do and what you a,s die Interim Government are 
able to do; 

5. If the British Government are and me aide to remain 
sincere the declaration is good. Otherwise it is dangerous. 

In other words, the future would depend on India’s capacity to 
take up the challenge of independence in terms of the Quit India 
resolution for which Gandhiji had been (tying to prepare them, and 
of the British Power’s willingness to reliie unconditionally, leaving 
India to her late, and its capacity to get the services to implement 
that decision loyally and impartially in letter and hr spirit. 

Putting it into the context of his mission in Noaklrali, in lire course 
of his first prayer gathering at Ilairnchar, Gandhiji observed that 
whatever might have been the. history of British rule in the past, there 
was not a shadow of doubt that tire British wore going to quit India 
in the near future. Tire statement pul the burden on the various 
parties of doing what they thought best, ft wa. up to them to make 
or mar the situation. Nothing could overturn their united wish. So far 
as he was concerned, lie was emphatically of opinion, he said, that if 
the Hindus and Muslims closed their ranks and came together without 
external pressure, they would not only affect the. future of India 
but probably the whole world. Tt was time, therefore, that Hindus 
and Muslims should determine to live in peace and unity, The 
alternative was a civil-war which would only serve, to tear the. country 
to pieces. lie did not know what the future had in store for them, 
he concluded, but if the people really, sincerely and with a pure heart 
wished unitedly for a particular thing, speaking in human language, 
oue could say that God being servant of His servants would Himself 
carry out Ihcir will. 

Oil the same day on which Gandhiji wrote to Pandit Nehru, 
Pandit Nehru wrote to Gandhiji from New Delhi: 

You must have seen my statement on the new declaration 
made by the British Government. The statement was considered 
carefully by all our colleagues in the Interim Government minus, 
of course, the Muslim Leaguers. . . . Mr. Attlee’s statement con¬ 
tains much that is indefinite and likely to give trouble. But 1 
am convinced that it is in the final analysis a brave and definite 
statement. It meets our ofl-rcpcated demand for quitting India, 

. . , Matters will move swiftly now or at any rate after Mount- 
batten comes. ... The. Working Committee is meeting on the f,lh 
March. ... Your advice at this critical moment would help us 
greatly. But you are too far away for consultation and you refuse 
to move out of East Bengal. Still if you could convey to us your 
ideas on the subject, we would be very grateful. 
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In his next. letter oil 28th February Pandit Nehru wrote; 

The Working Committee is meeting here soon and all of 
us were anxious to have you here on the occasion. We considered 
the question of sending you a joint telegram appealing to you to 
come. But wc decided ultimately not to send it. We felt sure 
(hat you would not come at this stage and our telegram would 
only be an embarrassment. 

But though wc. are not sending the telegram we feel very 
strongly that your advice during the coming critical weeks is most 
necessary. It is possible of course for one or two of us to visit 
you but that is not a satisfactory way of doing things. It is a 
full discussion among all of us that we would have liked to have. 
At present it is exceedingly difficult for any of us to leave Delhi 
even for two or three days. For several to go together would 
upset work completely. There is the budget in the Assembly, 
the Committees of the Constituent Assembly, the negotiations 
with the Princes, the change in Viceroys and so many other 
things that demand constant attention. So we cannot go away 
and if you will not come how are we to meet? 

But Gandhiji literally believed in the dictum that one can serve 
the whole universe by doing one’s allotted task steadfastly and well, 
and that it is better for one to die in the performance of one’s own 
immediate duty than to allow oneself to be lured away by the prospect 
of the “distant scene”, however attractive. A letter he wrote to Sardar 
Patel ran: “I may not be able to prove it to you but I am convinced 
that my work here is of supreme importance. All of you veterans 
are there putting your shoulder to the wheel. ... I am the only figure 
among ciphers here. Allow me, therefore, to continue here. If I can 
achieve something worthwhile, the whole country will be benefited; if 
I fail none will be any the worse for it.” 16 

To Maulana Saheb, who had suggested to him to make Calcutta 
his headquarters if lie could not come and stay at Delhi, he replied: 
“If the Alumsa about which I have written so much and which 1 
have striven to realise in practice all these years does not answer in 
a crisis, it ceases to have any value in my eyes. Your affection prompts 
you to say that if only I were near you, all would be well. The truth 
however is that so long as I cannot make good here, I can be of no 
use anywhere.” 17 

“My walking pilgrimage,” he wrote to a European friend Mrs. 
Edmond Privat, “gives me immense peace of mind, The upshot I do 
not know nor do I care to know. Man lias no control over results. That 
is the sole pi erogative of God. Hence I camsing with Cardinal Newman: 

I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me.” w 
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Gandhiji's persistent refusal to come to Delhi, till his mission in 
Noakhali had borne fruit, created a dilemma for the Congress leaders. 
It was vividly expressed in one of Pandit Nehru’s letters: “J know that 
we must learn to rely upon ourselves and not run to you for help on 
every occasion. Ihil we have got into this bad habit and we do often 
feel that if you had been easier of access our difficulties would have 
been less.” 19 But Candhiji’s position remained unchanged: “I know 
that if I were free 1 could take my share in trying to solve the 
various problems that arise in our country. But I feel that I should 
be useless unless I could do something here. .. . Wc are all in the hands 
of the Power whirh we call God.” iH 

In the end, it was neither his nor Pandit Nehru’s will that pre¬ 
vailed buL, as he had put it to Pandit Nehru, “the Power which we 
call God”. He was decreed to be neither in Noakhali nor in Delhi 
but in Bihar. 
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was done.. .a few hours before the end," (page 307) 
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1. "Pandit Nehru’s visit to Srirampur was Hlce a meteor-burst across the 
overcast skies of Noakhali.” (page 487) 2. “Walk Alone.” (page 495) 
Gandhiji starting on his bare-footed pilgrimage, auspicious fed-mark being^ 
put on his forehead. 3. "Gandhiji pronouncc-d the hut to bo palatial.” 
(page 490) Mann Gandhi washing his feet. 
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Slow Leaven. "Slowly and steadily the leaven worked,” (page 409) 1. Women 
receiving Gandhlji with Harikirtan. 2. Comforting orphaned children: 3. The 
lady of the house rapt in' prayer in a renovated family temple, (page 504) 
4. Gandhlji being welcomed by women with dance and song, (page 409) 
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Last days In NoakViaU. 2. Visiting Jumma mosque at Raipura. (page 539) 
3. Muslims lining the road to greet Gandhijl. 4. Last prayer at Haimehar, 
Sitting next to Gandhijl on dais is Tliakkar Rapa arid standing on the 
extreme left, Ninnal Bose. 1. Crossing Fadma by sleanier en unite Bihar. 
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" WELVE] pilgrim’s progress, 1, 2 & 3. Through devastated Bihar, and 4, 5 & G. Through 

devastated Noakhali; 
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The Greater the Sinner the Greater the Saint. I, 2 & 3, At Masaurhi in 
Bihar. "Almost every house had been razed to the ground.” (page 659) 
4. Coming out of a ruined house; Manu tries to protect his head by covering 
it by her hand. 5. On a morning walk. "Within a few yards flowed the 
Ganges, calm and resplendent.” (page 619) 
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Badshah Kluui with Gandhiji and Dr. Mai.mud. “He became a tower of 
strength to alt in Bihar, standing four-square to every storm." (page 857) 
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CHAPTER XXIH 


BRAHMAGHARYA 

1 

Of all the issues that converged at Hairachar the most crucial one 
was about Brahmacharya. 

Ahimsa, truth, non-possession, non-stealing and Brahmarharya 
arc the five cardinal observances or disciplines prescribed in Hinduism 
for a striver after self-realisation. They were the five pillars on which 
Gandhiji’s whole life and his philosophy of Satyagraha were built. But 
his approach to these ideals was not that of the orthodox moralist 
(he refused to accept the traditional interpretation of these disciplines) 
but of a scientific searcher after truth. He poured into them a meaning 
and content which sometimes left orthodoxy gasping for breath, as 
for instance, when he got a lethal injection administered to an ailing 
calf to put an end to its agony and defended the destruction of pariah 
dogs and of rats when there was a danger of rabies and plague spread- 
ing respectively. His had been a revolutionary’s outlook all through 
life. It had led him to challenge the existing order in economics, 
politics, social relations and even religion. He insisted upon subjecting 
everything to the strictest scrutiny and test. Ethics, morality, religion 
— even spiritual experience — he regarded as a fit field for inquiry, 
experimentation and research. And so Brahmacharya also came to be 
included in the ambit of his “experiments with truth”. 

Brahmacharya in his case was a natural corollary to “the Law of 
Love which sublimates all desire as well as all possessiveness” 1 , the. 
five basic disciplines being “five test points in what is a single command¬ 
ment ■— to love all mankind as oneself.” 2 To treat one of them, 
namely the sex, on the highest level of the law, viz., the Law of Love, 
and the rest on the pedestrian level of practical convenience, would 
be, as Gerald Heard points out, “to make an inconsistent reply and 
so produce an inconsistent life.” 3 All the five constitute an integral 
whole and are of equal importance. Gandiiiji’s striving for truth 
consisted in full practice of all of them. 

He had adopted and practised the ideal of Brahmacharya since 
his youth. Brahmacharya literally means the mode of life or course 
of conduct adapted to the search for Brahma, i.e., Truth. Ahimsa or 
non-violence is the manifest part of Truth. Beyond the manifest 
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there still remains her unmanif’est part. But “even the daishan of" 
Truth in her non-violence manifestation can only be attained by the 
man of pure detachment. Anger, greed, pride, fear, all these things 
draw a veil across the seeker’s eyes.” 4 Brahmarharya, therefore, means 
simultaneous control of all the organs of mind, body and speech — 
particularly sex. Brahmacharya is not complete until such a state, is reached 
that no unwanted thought tan arise in the shiveds mind. It came to occupv 
the place of honour in Gandhiji’s discipline for Satyagraha. “Without 
Brahmacharya the Satyagrahi will have no lustre, no inner strength 
to stand unarmed against the whole world. , .. His strength will fail 
him at the right moment.” 5 

There are certain rules laid down in the Shaslras for the would- 
be Brahmachari — the so-called nine-fold wall of protection. Thus 
he may not live among women, animals and eunuchs; he may 
not teach a woman alone or even in a group, he may not sit on the 
same mat as a woman, he may not look at any part of a woman’s 
body; he may not take milk, curds, ghee or any fatty substance or 
indulge in hot baths and oily massage. Gandhiji had read about these 
rules while he was in South Africa but his own approach to the ideal 
of Brahmacharya had not been by that way. He had come across 
men and women in the West who observed Brahmacharya but had 
never known that any of these restraints were necessary. Nor had he 
himself been any the worse for non-observance of the same. He 
mixed freely with members of the other sex. In South Africa he had 
brought up boys and girls under his care in the company of other 
boys and girls without interposing any barriers although the experi¬ 
ment, as he found to his cost, was not free from risks. 

The aim of Ashram disciplines being to enable men and women 
who were drawn into the non-violent struggle to go forth into the 
fray with an added sense of security and freedom, Gandhiji felt that 
Brahmacharya that could not be sustained except in strict segregation 
was not worth much. It was the same, more or less, in regard to the other 
Ashram disciplines as well. For instance, the aim of accustoming one¬ 
self to simple, spice-free diet in the Ashram was to enable a Satya¬ 
grahi to go to his post of duty with the confidence that he would 
be able to subsist on whatever the locality might provide or what he 
himself could improvise out of locally available means, not to make 
of himself a nuisance to his hosts or to feel inhibited where his parti¬ 
cular brand of cookery was not available. Similarly, if Brahmacharya 
instead of enabling a woman or a girl to go among and face even 
ruffians fearlessly — as they had often to do during Satyagraha strug¬ 
gles— made her run away from duly and seek security within the 
four walls of her homo, it would stultify itself. The ideal, said Gandhiji, 
should, therefore, be that an Ashxamite should have “the same freedom 
in meeting another as is enjoyed by a son in meeting his mother or 
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by a brother meeting his sister, , , . The restrictions that are general lv 
imposed for the protection of Brahmacharya are lifted in the Satya- 
graha Ashram, where we believe that Brahmacharya which evei 
stands in need of such adventitious support is no Brahmacharya at 
all. The restrictions may be necessary at first but must wilher away 
in time. Their disappearance does not mean that a Brahmachari goes 
about seeking the company of women, but it does mean that if there 
is an occasion for him to minister to a woman, he may not refuse 
such ministry under the impression that it is forbidden to him.” 6 

In other words, such a Biahmachari “does not flee from the 
company of women. . . . For him the distinction between men and 
women almost disappears. No-one should distoit my words to use them 
as an aigument in favour of licentiousness. ... It must be so. . , . 
His conception of beauty alters. He will not look at the external form, 
lie or she whose character is beautiful will be beauLiful in his eyes. 
. . . Even his sexual organs will begin to look different. (They will 
remain as a mere symbol of his sex). He does not become impotent 
but . . . (internal) secretions in his case are sublimated into a vital 
foice pervading his whole being, it is said that an impotent man 
is not free from the sexual desire. . . . But the cultivated impotency 
of the man, whose sexual desire has been burn t up and whose sexual 
secretions are being converted into vital force is wholly different. 
It is to be desired by everybody.” 7 

The Ashram ideal in this respect thus involved to a certain extent 
“a deliberate imitation of life in the West”, where segregation 
of the sexes is not observed. Fie had even “grave doubts”, Ganclhiji 
said, as to his competence to undertake such an experiment. “But this 
applies to all my experiments. . . . Those who have joined the Ashram 
after due deliberation have joined . . . fully conscious of all the risks 
involved therein. As for the young boys and girls, I look upon them 
as my own children, and as such they are automatically drawn within the 
pale of my experiments. These experiments are undertaken in the name 
of the God of Truth. He is the Master Potter while we are mere clay 
in His all-powerful hands.” 8 (Italics mine). 

The result had been quite encouraging. Both “men as well as 
women have on the whole derived benefit from it. ... The greatest 
benefit has in my opinion accrued to women.” 5 And this in spite of the 
fact that “some of us have fallen, some have risen after sustaining a 
fall.” 10 The possibility of stumbling, he maintained, was implicit in all 
such experimentation. “Where there is cent per cent, success, it is 
not an experiment but a characteristic of omniscience.” 1 * 

This was written in 1932. The limi ting factor in these experiments, 
Gandhiji felt was his own immaturity. “A Brahmachari is one who 
controls his organs of sense in thought, word arid deed, The meaning 
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of this definition ... is not quite dear even now, for I do not claim 
to be a perfect Brahmachari, evil thoughts having been held in restraint 
but not eradicated. When they are eradicated, f will discover further 
implications of the definition.” 12 

According to the Gita, sense-objects depart from one who starves 
or restrains Lhc five senses but not the yearning for them or, as St. 
John of the Gross put it, “absence is not detachment if the desire 
remains”, detachment “consists in suppressing desire. It is this that 
sets the soul free, even though possession may be still retained.” 13 This 
yearning, too, disappears, says the Gita, when one beholds the Supreme 
Truth, Brahma or God — “not . . . with the physical eye” or by 
“witnessing a miracle. Seeing God means realisation of the fact that 
God abides in one’s heart.” 14 When that happens the attainment 
becomes permanent without the possibility of a fall. 

Researches in Brahmacharya, as in the case of non-violence, are 
necessarily slow. New experiments can be made only in extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances and such circumstances are in the very nature 
of things rare. Six more years elapsed. As the non-violent freedom 
struggle deepened and became long drawn out, Gandhiji again felt 
the need for experimentation as a necessary part of his striving. 

The Congress had started with an initial handicap in 1920. Very 
few believed in truth and non-violence as a creed. Most members had 
accepted them as a policy. Gandhiji had hoped that many would 
accept them as their creed after they had watched the working of' 
the Congress under the new policy. Only a few did. In the beginning 
stages the change that came over the foremost leaders was profound. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshbandhu Ghittaranjan Das in their 
letters from prison wrote to Gandhiji how they had experienced 
“a new joy and a new hope” in a life of self-denial, simplicity and 
self-sacrifice. 

The Ali Brothers had almost become fakirs. As we toured 
from place to place, I watched with delight: the change that 
was coming over the brothers. What was true of these four 
leaders was true of many others whom I can name. The enthu¬ 
siasm of the leaders had infected the rank-and-file. 

But this phenomenal change was due to the spell of “Swaraj 
in one year”. The conditions I had attached to the fulfilment 
of the formula were forgotten.... I should have made sure that 
the conditions were such that they would be fulfilled. ... I had 
no such prevision in me. The use of non-violence on a mass scale 
and for political purposes was, even for myself, an experiment. 

. .. My conditions Were meant to be a measure of popular res¬ 
ponse. . . . Mistakes, miscalculations were always possible. Be 
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that as it may, when the tight for Swaraj became prolonged . . . 
enthusiasm began to wane, confidence in non-violence even as 
a policy began to be shaken, and untruth crept in. . . . The 
evil . . . continued to grow. 13 

He began to look afresh for means which would enable him to 
tackle the evil effectively: 

There is no such thing as compulsion in non-violence. Reli¬ 
ance has to be placed upon ability to reach the heart. . . . There 
must be power in the word of a Satyagraha general — not the 
power that the possession of limitless arms gives but the power 
that purity of life, strict vigilance and ceaseless application pro¬ 
duces. This is impossible without the observance ofBrahmacharya. 
... All power comes from the preservation of and sublimation of the 
vitality that is responsible for the creation of life. This vitality is conti¬ 
nuously and even unconsciously dissipated by evil or even ramb¬ 
ling, disorderly, unwanted thoughts. And since thought is the 
root of all speech and action, the quality of the latter corres¬ 
ponds to thaL of the former. Hence perfectly controlled thought is it¬ 
self power of the highest potency and becomes self-acting. ... If man 
is after the image of God, he has but to will a thing in the limited 
sphere allotted to him and it becomes. Such power is impossible 
in one who dissipates his energy in any way whatsoever. 16 (Italics mine). 

Why did he lack that power? he asked himself. The answer again 
was: “I have not acquired that control over my thoughts that I need 
for my researches in non-violence. If my non-violence is to be conta¬ 
gious and infectious, I must acquire greater control over my thoughts. 
There is perhaps a flaw somewhere which accounts for the apparent 
failure of my leadership." 17 

Did the flaw consist in his limited conception or practice of the 
ideal ofBrahmacharya about which he had said that “without Brahma- 
charya no-one may expect to see Him, and without seeing Him one 
cannot observe Brahmacharya to perfection?” 18 There were some who 
held that perfect Brahmacharya such as this, if it was at all attainable, 
could be attained only by cave-dwellers. (Even so they had said 
that absolute Aliimsa was only for the saint and the ascetic and al¬ 
together inapplicable to the present-day world). “A Brahmachari . . . 
should never sec, much less touch a woman," He joined issue with 
them: “Doubtless a Brahmachari may not think of, speak of, see or 
touch a woman lustfully. But the prohibition one finds in books on 
Brahmacharya is mentioned without this important adverb. The rea¬ 
son for the omission seems to be that a man is no impartial judge in 
such matters. ... It is not woman whose touch defies man, but he is often 
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himself too impure to touch her. But recently a doubt has seized me as to 
the nature of the limitations that a Brahmachari or Brahmacharini 
should put upon himself or herself, regarding contacts with llie 
opposite sex. I have set limitations which do not satisfy me. What they should 
he, l do not know.”® (Italics mine). 

And so he set out to discover them for himself. Fie had hoped to 
place his final conclusion arrived at as a result of his experiments before 
the public. But before he could do so, he quitted the mortal frame, 
In one of his books which came ouL posthumously, the following occurs; 

I cannot say I have attained the full Brahmacharya of my 
definition but, in my opinion, I have made substantial progress 
towards it. If God wills it, I might attain even perfection in this 
life. ... I do not consider thirty-six years too long a period for 
the effort. The richer the prize, the greater must the effort be. 
Meanwhile my ideas regarding the necessity for Brahmacharya 
have become stronger. Some of my experiments have not reached 
a stage when they might be placed before the public with advan¬ 
tage. I hope to do so some day if they succeed to my satisfaction. 
Success might make the attainment of Brahmacharya (by others) 
comparatively easier. 20 

2 

Woman to Gandhiji was the emblem of Ahitnsa ~~ non-violence — 
“weak in striking . . . strong in suffering” 21 ; she had come to 
occupy a pivotal position in his plan of Satyagraha. He wanted to 
convert her self-sacrifice and suffering into shakti — power. In South 
Africa, as well as in India’s non-violent struggle for independence, 
she had played an equal part with men, if not greater. The deepest 
inspiration in his own life had been the piety and penance of Ins 
devout mother. His heart yearned for the “suppresscd-half” of huma¬ 
nity. As he contemplated the scene around him, especially in India, 
a piteous spectacle met his gaze: “The physique of our girls is ruined 
through false modesty. We forget that the girls of today are the mothers 
of tomorrow. At a tender and critical stage in her development when 
she needs a mother’s understanding love and guidance most, she is 
given a step-motherly treatment as if she had sinned against society 
in growing up and must needs be suppressed. She is made a victim of 
hide-bound social rules and conventions. She can’t stir out, play, take 
outdoor exercise. The same about dress. She is made to follow the 
mode, put in tight laces, which deform her body and stunt her growth. 
She is kept in ignorance of the basic facts of life and in consequence 
dumbly suffers from various ailments through false modesty. The 
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psychological harm that it does is even worse than the physical. She 
looks grey and old when she should be carefree and happy as a bird. 
It is a heart-rending spectacle. If in respect of their food, dress and 
conduct, conversation and reading, study and recreation, our girls 
could be brought up in nature’s healthy simplicity and allowed to 
grow in freedom, untrammelled by anything but the limits of natural 
modesty, they would rise to the full height of their stature and once 
more present us with a galaxy of heroes and saints such as India had 
boasted in the past. I have dreamt of such a race of ideal women who 
will be India’s pride and the guarantee of her future.” 22 He saw no 
hope for India’s emancipation while her womanhood remained un¬ 
emancipated. 

lie held men to be largely responsible for the tragedy. In the 
course of his social reform work the realisation came to him, he told 
a woman worker, that if he wanted to reform and purify society of 
the various evils that had crept into it, he had to cultivate a mother’s 
heart. And so partly to expiate for a state of things in which as a 
man lie felt he had a share, he became as mother in a special sense 
to one of them as he had been before to thousands of girls in a general 
way. 

Manu Gandhi was his grand-niece. She was as a grand-daughter to 
him. She had lost her motherin her childhood. During her final illness in 
the Aga Khan Palace Detention Gamp, Kasturba Gandhi had asked for 
Manu’s service and Manu, who was at the time undergoing detention 
in another prison, had come and nursed her with rare devotion. In 
her turn she found in Kasturba the mother she had lost. On her 
death-bed Kasturba entrusted her to Gandhiji, who became her 
mother after Kasturba. “I have been father to many but to you I 
am a mother,” he wrote in one of his letters to her. 

She was nineteen. She was faced with a difficult personal prob¬ 
lem. She claimed to be a complete stranger to sexual awakening 
generally associated with a girl of her age. Gandhiji had come to have 
an uneasy feeling that either she did not know her own mind or she 
was deceiving herself and others. As a “mother” he must know. 

He held very strong views about the marriage of girls. In India 
orthodox parents frown upon the institution of spinsterhood. They do 
not encourage their daughters to remain unmarried after they have 
attained maturity. To Gandhiji all this was abomination. He wanted 
full freedom for girls to grow up and remain Brahmacharinis as long 
as they liked. But suppression is bad. He did not want to encourage 
suppression through false modesty. It was their bane and undoing. 
Where did Manu stand ? 

Girls often conceal their real feelings from their fathers but not 
from their mothers. Gandhiji had claimed that he was mother to 
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her and she had endorsed the claim. If the truth of it could he tested, 
it would provide a clue to the problem that baffled him. Incidentally 
it would enable him also to know how far he had advanced on the 
road to perfect Brahrnacharya — complete sexlessness. 

For some time past she had drifted away from him. It had pained 
him. Soon after he came for his lone sojourn at Srirampur, in Noa- 
kliali, she had written to him wishing to return provided she could stay 
with him and serve him. He had decided to send away all his old compa¬ 
nions. But lie made an exception in her case, as part of his yajna. The. 
condition was that she must be completely truthful and be prepared 
to go through any test that he might put her to. There were to 
be no mental reservations or secrets between them. He would not 
judge her in the sense that he would never put her away so long as 
she chose to remain with him and submit to his discipline. But she 
would be perfectly free to go away whenever she liked without for¬ 
feiting his affection. There was to be only one condition. 1 he moment 
he discovered that she was deliberately untruthful or had deceived him they must 
part company. She had said that she literally regarded him as her mother, 
that she had experienced nothing but a mother’s love in him. He accep¬ 
ted her word implicitly and decided to put her and himself to the test. 

He. did for her everything that a mother usually does for her 
daughter. He supervised her education, her food, dross, rest, and 
sleep, For closer supervision and guidance he made her share the same 
bed with him. Now a girl if her mind is perfectly innocent, never 
feels embarrassment in sleeping with her mother. If Manu was not 
what she claimed to be, he would know. lie was aware of the fallacies 
that could vitiate the result. But there were ways of eliminating them. 
His definition of Brahrnacharya was so wide and comprehensive 
(“There is something very striking about a full-fledged Brahmachari. 
His speech, his thought and his actions, all bespeak possession of 
vital force.” 23 ) that it would need a supcr-Brahmachari to fake it 
successfully. 

He maintained that it was impossible for any girl to keep up the 
camouflage under his penetrating scrutiny for any length of time. If 
there was any flaw in him then, too, lie would know. If there was no 
dross in her or in him she should grow from day to day in truthfulness 
and courage and wisdom. Her life should be a model of discipline, 
orderliness and self-control. There should be clarity in thinking and 
firmness in speech, qualities which she had hitherto lacked. The mind 
should be vigorous, alert, always fresh. There should be no fidgetiness, 
no mooning, no absent-mindedness or forgetting of duties; no laziness or 
mental sloth. Sleep should be calm, undisturbed, and natural like a 
child’s. There should be steadiness and firmness in resolves and an 
even, unruffled temper. A joyous brightness should be on the face all 
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the time. There should be no mental or physical fatigue, no infir¬ 
mity, no illness. Above all, there should be no attachment or feel¬ 
ing of exclusive posscssiveness, no jealousy or envy but pure single- 
minded devotion to duty. His expectation in this regard was amply 
fulfilled. 

It was suggested to him that in the very nature of things any 
result that the test might yield in the case under question would not be 
conclusive. Gandhiji said he was prepared for that, too. His technique 
had not only diagnostic value but therapeutic value also. A perfect 
Brahmachari is not only himself completely free from sex-feeling or 
sex-consciousness but he induces that state in members of the opposite 
sex with whom he comes in contact. If he had the requisite purity in 
him it should sublimate any residuary dross that, unknown to her, 
might be lurking within his grand-daughter. Patanjali says in his 
Yogasutra that in the presence of perfect non-violence all enmity 
ceases. Even so, argued Gandhiji, in the presence of perfect Brahma- 
charya all passions should flee. His own life provided a living demon¬ 
stration of it. Young girls and women came to him without fear or 
feeling of shyness and shared their innermost confidences with him. It 
enabled him to serve and help them as he would never have been able 
to otherwise. 

He had made experiments in Brahmacharya before as in Truth 
and Ahimsa. But this came to him not as an “ experiment ” but as a matter 
of strict duty and so became a part of his penance, or yajna as he called his 
venture of faith in Noakhali. But, it provoked quite a storm. One of 
his co-workers, whom he had taken with him to Srirampur as a 
member of his entourage, asked to be relieved of his duties as a 
mark of dissent, unless his viewpoint was conceded. Gandhiji told 
him that he was right in asking to be relieved in those circumstances. 
In a letter giving him leave to go, he wrote: 

I have read your letter.... It contains half-truths which 
are dangerous. ... I cannot concede your demands. The other 
points you make do not make much appeal to me. . . . Since 
such is my opinion and there is a conflict of ideals, and you your¬ 
self wish to be relieved, you are at liberty to leave me today. 
That will be honourable and truthful. I like your frankness and 
boldness. ... I was looking forward to taking a hand in bringing 
out your other qualities. I am sorry it cannot be. ... I shall 
always be interested in your future and shall be glad to hear 
from you when you feci like writing to me. Finally, let me tell 
you that you are at liberty to publish whatever wrong you have 
noticed in me and my surroundings. . ,. 

Friends asked Gandhiji how he could afford to lavish his time and 
attention on this when lie was engaged in his great mission. “They 
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think it is a sign of infatuation on my part,” lie remarked to Manu. 
“I laugh at their ignorance. They do not understand. I regard the 
time and energy spent on you as time and energy well spent. If 
out of India’s millions of daughters, I can train even one into an 
ideal woman by becoming an ideal mother to you, 1 shall thereby 
have rendered a unique service to womankind. Only by becoming a 
perfect Brahmachari can one truly serve the woman.” 

That to him implied his becoming one with womankind through 
the conquest and sublimation of sex. He once described himself as 
“half a woman”. Mrs. Polak has specially noted in her reminiscences 
of him this trait of “sexlessness” which was so pronounced even during 
his South African days, and which enabled members of the opposite 
sex to shed their shyness in his presence. 24 “There are some things 
relating to our lives,” remarked a highly educated, aristocratic, Indian 
society lady once, “which we, women, can speak of to, or discuss 
with, no man. But while speaking to Gandhiji we somehow forgot 
the fact that he was a man .” 25 

That trait of his had developed with time. He had ministered 
nature-cure treatment both to men and women in South Africa and 
in it, as everybody knows, there is no room for squeamishness. He 
had extended the practice on liis return to India. In his Ashram at 
Sevagram he very often set male nurses to nurse women patients 
both Indian and European and vice versa. There were no “walls” in 
his Ashram, either at Sevagram or at Sabarmali. He had no “private 
life”. His most intimate functions were performed not in privacy. 
Thus, he had his massage practically naked, wilh young girls very 
often as masseurs, tie often received visitors and even members 
of the Working Committee while stretched on the massage table. 
Similarly, while having hydropathic treatment, he allowed both men 
and women to assist him, and any and almost everybody had free 
access to him in his bath. In his celebrated letter to Churchill, while 
appropriating as a compliment the disparaging epithet of the 
“naked iakir”, which the Tory leader had applied to him, he went 
on to say that it was his ambition to become completely naked — 
literally as well as metaphorically — the latter being of course the 
more difficult. (See page 33). 

There is in India’s ancient philosophical lore the legend of 
Shukadeva who was born passionless, having attained complete subli¬ 
mation from birth. Though he was young and went about naked, women 
felt no shame or embarrassment in his presence, whereas they did not 
feel free in the presence of Vyasa, his father, although ho was old, very 
learned and known for his self-restraint. The reason given is that in spite 
of his tremendous self-control Vyasa had not yet attained that state of 
sexlessness or freedom from sex-consciousness which is the hall-mark of 
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the perfect Brahmachari. And has not Jesus, too, referred to those “who 
become eunuchs for my sake” ? “There are some eunuchs, who were so 
born from the mother’s womb, some were made so by men, and some 
who have made themselves so for the love of the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” 26 Jesus, however, was careful enough to add that this truth 
was not practicable for everyone, it was only for those who have 
the gift. “Let anyone practise it for whom it is practicable.” 27 

“The ideal of absolute Brahmacharya or of married Brahma- 
charya,” said Gandhiji, “is for those who aspire to a spiritual or higher 
life; it is the sine qua non of such life.” 28 Sexual intercourse for the 
purpose of carnal satisfaction is “reversion to animality” and it should 
be man’s endeavour to rise above it. “But failure to do so as between 
husband and wife cannot be regarded as a sin or a matter of obloquy. 
Millions in this world eat for the satisfaction of their palate; similarly, 
millions of husbands and wives indulge in the sex act for their carnal 
satisfaction and will continue to do so and also pay the inexorable 
penalty. 29 Very few eat to live but they are the ones who really know 
the Jaw of eating. Similarly, those only really marry who marry in 
order to experience the purity and sanctity of the marriage tie and 
thereby realise the divinity within.” 20 

Gandhiji did not share the Christian ascetic view represented by 
the early Desert Fathers that “life itself was evil” or as St. Gregory 
of Rome put it: “If you marry you will have children and the larger 
number of them are more likely to be damned than to be saved 
—• so it is a pity to have children”; nor that “by restraining sex-passion 
you suffer . . . (and) because Christ’s sufferings — and not his teach¬ 
ings — are supposed to have rescued the world from everlasting tor¬ 
ments . . , (therefore) to join in his suffering is a good thing in itself.” 31 
But he did come very close to the attitude which, according to 
Gerald Heard, “the Christian ascetics did understand — though not 
consciously that. . . apart from taking as little as possible out of 
life that others may have more .. . austerity in food and continence in 
sex did make possible the type of high attention which true contem¬ 
plation requires.” 32 

To sum up, while Gandhiji refused to regard marriage as a “fall 
from grace” in any sense of the term, or the instinct “to see oneself 
perpetuated through one’s descendants” to be “unlawful”, he did 
hold that sexual act for mere pleasure’s sake was not compatible 
with the highest spiritual development. “Sex urge is a fine and noble 
thing. There is nothing to be ashamed of in it. But it is meant only 
for lire act of creation. Any other use of it is a sin against God and 
humanity.” 33 

For himself, it was Gandhiji’s ambition literally to attain the 
state of complete sexlcssrtess referred to by Jesus. His quest of truth 
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could not be complete without it. It became an integral part of hit 
Noakhali yajna. 


3 

He spent anxious days and nights turning the searchlight inward. 
He gave patient and earnest consideration to every viewpoint, every 
argument addressed to him. In his search for the Great Truth, he let 
all concerned understand that he needed the help and cooperation 
of all, particularly the dissenters and critics. 

He put the matter to Horace Alexander. Since the death oi 
Charlie Andrews, Gandhiji had more than once told Horace that lie 
expected him to act as his English or Christian “mentor”. He now 
called on him as a Christian to give his reaction. Horace felt that as a test 
of Brahmacharya such an extreme step did not seem to be called ibr. 
Gould not the test be carried out in a less extravagant way? He had 
never admired St. Simeon Stylites demonstrating his capacity for 
self-control from the top of a pillar: “Moderation in all things” was 
a good old motto. Gandhiji agreed that it was; St. Simeon Stylites 
was certainly not a model to be copied for he was conceited and bad- 
tempered. The step which he (Gandhiji) had taken was not taken to 
prove what he could do, but rather a necessary stage in his grand¬ 
daughter’s discipline. It was intended to test the full sincerity of her 
assurance to him. Incidentally, it would provi le a test of his own. If 
his sincerity could impress itself upon her and evoke in her all the 
excellences that he aimed at, it would show that his quest of truth had 
been successful. His sincerity should then impress itself upon the Muslims, his 
opponents in the Muslim League , and even Jinnah, who doubled his 
sincerity to their own and India’s harm. 

According to his wont, he took the public into confidence. In 
one of his prayer addresses he referred to “small-talks, whispers and 
innuendos” going round him of which he had become aware. He 
was already in the midst of so much suspicion and distrust, he told 
the gathering, that he did not want his most innocent acts to be 
misunderstood and misrepresented. He had his grand-daughter with 
him. She shared the same bed with him. The Prophet had discounted 
eunuchs who became such by an operation. But he welcomed eunuchs 
made such through prayer by God. His was that aspiration. It was in 
the spirit of God’s eunuch that he had approached what he con¬ 
sidered was his duty. It was an integral part of the yajna he was per¬ 
forming and he invited them to bless the effort, lie knew that his 
action had excited criticism even among his friends. But a duty 
could not be shirked even for the sake of the most intimate friends. 34 
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In a letter to Mirabehn he wrote: “The way to truLh is paved with 
skeletons over which we dare to walk.” 3S 

Speaking on the same topic the next day, he told them, lie had 
deliberately referred to his private life because he had never thought 
that the private life of individuals did not affect the course of the 
public activities. Thus, he did not believe that he could be immoral 
in private life and yet be an efficient public servant. His public con¬ 
duct was bound to be affected by his private. He held that much 
mischief was made in the world by divorce between public and private 
conduct. When he was engaged in the supreme test of non-violence 
in. his life, he wished to be judged before God and man by the sum 
total of his activities both private and public. He had said years ago 
that non-violent life was an act of self-examination and self-purifi¬ 
cation whether by an individual, a group, or a nation. 

He sounded a note of warning on the third day. What he had 
said about his private life was not for blind imitation. He never claimed 
to have extraordinary powers. What he did was for all to do if they 
eonfomed to the conditions observed by him. If that was not done those who 
pretended to imitate his practice were doomed to perdition. What he was doing 
was undoubtedly dangerous but it ceased to be so if the conditions 
were rigidly observed. What those conditions were, he had summed 
up in his Key to Health'. “The glorious fruit of perfect Brahmacharya 
is not to be had from the observance of.. . limited Brahmacharya 
(i.e., continence in the physical sense alone). But no-one can reach 
perfect Brahmacharya without reaching the limited variety.” 

He addressed numerous letters to intimate friends, inviting their 
criticism and opinion. One day he wrote as many as twelve letters 
full of the closest self-introspection all bearing on the same subject. 
One of the letters was to Acharya Kripalani, the then Congress Pre¬ 
sident: 


This is a very personal letter but not private. 

Manu Gandhi my grand-daughter, as we consider blood- 
relations, shares the bod with me, strictly as my very blood . ., 
as part of what might be my last yajna. This has cost me dearest 
associates. . . , You as one of dearest and earliest comrades 
.., should reconsider your position in the light of what they have 
to say. ... I have given the deepest thought to the matter. The 
whole world may forsake me but I dare not leave what I hold 
is the truth for me. It may be a delusion and a snare. If so, I must 
realise it myself. I have risked perdition before now. Let this 
be the reality if it has to be. 

I need not argue the point, I have simply conveyed lire 
intensity of my thoughts. 
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I suggest your discussing it with X and Y. And then come 
to a conclusion and let me know. ... Do not consider my feeling 
in the matter. I have none. All 1 want is to do the truth at all 
cost, as i see it. 36 

The Acharya wrote in reply: 

It is very kind and affectionate of you to have taken me in 
your confidence. ... I had heard something of it. . . from several 
sources closely connected with you. However, whenever this 
topic was broached I put a stop to the conversation and 1 said 
I did not want to hear anything about these matters or discuss 
them. ... I have a one-track mind f confine myself to the work 
that is entrusted to me for the lime being. Now that you yourself 
have written about the matter, I must give you my reaction for 
what it is worth. 

These matters are, I find, beyond my depth. Moreover T have 
enough to do to keep myself morally straight to sit in judgment 
on others and specially those who are morally and spiritually 
miles ahead of me. I can only say that I have the fullest faith 
in you. No sinful man can go about his business the way you 
are doing. Even if I had a lurking suspicion, I would rather dis¬ 
trust my eyes and ears than distrust you. l'or 1 believe that my 
senses are more liable to deceive me than you would. Ho I remain 
unperturbed. 

Sometimes f thought that. .. you may be employing human 
beings as means rather than as ends in themselves. But then 1 
take consolation in the thought that that consideration cannot be 
absent from your mind and that if you are sure of yourself, no 
harm can come to them. Then knowing you to be a great student 
of the Gita I have wondered if you are not doing violence to the 
principle of Loka Sangraha (conservation of social good), wisely 
propounded therein. But this consideration, loo, I am sure, must 
not be absent from your calculations, in this experiment of yours. 

I have moulded my life, such as it is, away from you. My 
contacts with you have always been political. I have never con¬ 
sulted you about my personal life. Yet, you have powerfully affect¬ 
ed my life for the better. I cannot live iu the light of the doctrines 
I have learnt from you. But intellectually I am convinced that 
humanity’s salvationlics that way. I have, therefore, been an humble 
interpreter of your thought to others in more modern and under¬ 
standable terms. M.y only ambition in life today is to continue to 
be such an interpreter. ... I can, I believe, never be disillusioned 
about you unless I find the marks of insanity and depravity in 
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is the only right attitude, as you are one of those who consider 

her an end in herself and not merely as a means. You have 

never exploited her. 37 

But there were other equally noble and high-minded friends, 
whose scepticism went deeper than that of the sardonic, irreverent 
Acharya. “You aie a Mahatma,” they argued, “but what about the 
other party?” Are not the lives of the saints full of stories of their 
temptation ? They sought to absolve him by calling Manu the “Great 
Temptation” — the classical device which the Evil One and some¬ 
times jealous gods use to thwart the penance of God’s saints by deluding 
their minds. Gandhiji refused to accept the alibi. The aspersion was 
so grossly unjust and contrary to facts. 

There were others who sought to draw a distinction between him 
and his associates. He was all right, but they were all wrong. Did it 
not show that his philosophy was at fault somewhere? Gandhiji dis¬ 
agreed. He could not be all right if his closest associates were all 
wrong'. He claimed to know both the virtues and failings of his asso¬ 
ciates better than the critics. 

The critics returned to the charge: “Wc are prepared to concede 
thatjeon may advance spiritually by your practice, but it may be at 
the cosl of the other party who lacks your discipline.” “No,” explained 
Gandhiji. “Thai is a contradiction in terms. There can be no spiritual 
advance at the cost of another. At the same time, reasonable risks 
must be taken, or mankind would never advance.” 

To illustrate his point, he struck a metaphor: When a potter 
sets about to make a pot of clay, he does not know whether on being- 
fired in the furnace it will crack or come out well baked. It is in¬ 
evitable that out of the lot which he puls into the furnace, many will 
break, some will develop cracks, while a few will come out hardened 
and well baked perfect pots. “I am like that potter. I work in hope 
and faith. Whether a particular pot will break or crack will depend 
upon chance and fate. It is not for the potter to worry. His duty is over 
when he has taken reasonable care that the clay is of high quality, free from 
impurities and grit, and the moulding shapely. But the result after 
that must be left entirely to God’s keeping. If the clay selected is good 
and the potter has taken due precautions, his duty is over; the rest 
will take care of itself. But if the clay is unclean or gritty the pot will 
be awiy and unshapely, and no care on the potter's part will avail 
anything. I have not knowingly clone anything wrong in my life. When¬ 
ever I did anything wiong unknowingly, I made an open confession 
and suitable expiation as soon as I discovered it. Similarly, in the 
present case, if at an)' stage I should discover any impurity or dross 
in the clay I am handling or in myself, it would not take me a second 
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to fling it away as a potter does a worthless pot, ancl to confess before 
the whole world my own unworthincss.” 

The critics held that Biahmacharya and for that matter any of 
the cardinal observances do not fall within the pale of experimentation. 
The basic rules ol conducL will bear no tampering, or else society 
would go to perdition. Gandhiji disagreed. No ideal is static. Ideals 
to be living must grow and evolve with the evolution and growing 
needs of society. He maintained that “experiments in Brahmacharya 
have been made before and are being made even today and thal is 
as it should be.” That being so, “in order to make progress, we have 
often to go beyond the limits of common experience. Great discoveries 
have been made possible only as a resulL of challenging the common 
experience or commonly held beliefs. The invention of the simple 
match-stick was a challenge to the common experience and the dis¬ 
covery of electricity confounded all preconceived notions. What is true 
of physical things is equally true of things spiritual. ... It is our duty 
to investigate the hidden possibilities of the law of self-restraint.” 18 

In the course of a letter to a friend he wrote: “I say you carrnot 
tread this path (the path of Brahmacharya) if you fight shy of the thorns, 
stones and pitfalls in the way. May be we shall stumble, our feet will 
bleed, we may even perish. But we dare not turn back..”- 19 The path, 
he felt, need not be more difficult than that of Ahimsa, for instance, 
but it had been made needlessly difficult by “our ignorartce of the 
subject with which needless secrecy is being associated.” 40 In the 
result “our thought is clouded. We dread to face consequences. We 
resort to half measures as if they weie perfect or final and thus render 
them most difficult of execution. If our thoughts were clear, if we 
became sure of our ground, our speech and action would be free.” 41 
He was certain that the subject of sex was capable of being handled 
without any inhibition in a clean, decent manner. The trouble is, 
he said, that a lot of what passes for sex today “has nothing to do with 
sex”. 4 * It is pornography, pure and simple. Any way, his own way 
was clear. “If I am successful, the world will be enriched by my 
venture. If on the other hand I am found to be a fraud or a misled 
fool, the world will reject me and I shall be debunked. In either case 
the world will be the gainer. This is as clear to me as two and 
two make four.” 

A person who goes out of his way to seek contact with the other sex 
to test his strength, Gandhiji repeated, is a fool if not worse. But a person 
who runs away from a necessary contact on the score of his Brahma¬ 
charya is a coward and an impostor; no Brahmachari at all In the 
course of a dialogue he remarked: “Brahmacharya that cannot stand 
examination or shrinks from the test, when the occasion demands it, 
is no Brahmacharya, Even tire sight of a nude woman will not affect 
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a perfect Brahmachari and vice versa. Do not we sec unsophisticated 
iittlc boys and girls , .. freely mix with one another, play together, 
bathe together and even sleep together in perfect innocence because 
carnal desire has not been awakened in them? In the case of a perfect 
Brahmachari, there will be the same complete, childlike innocence in 
spite of full sex knowledge. That state can only be said to have been 
established when a man can lie by the side even of a Venus, in 
all her naked beauty, without being physically or mentally disturbed. 
When the Gopis were stripped of their clothes by Krishna, the legend 
says, they showed no sign of embarrassment or sex-consciousness but 
stood before the Lord in rapt devotion. 

“Let me again explain. There is first the innocence of the child. 
He has no knowledge or consciousness of sex-distinction. It is innocence 
rooted in ignorance. But the perfect innocence of a grown-up person, 
who has full knowledge and understanding of sex, is true Brahrna- 
charya. Such a perfect Brahmachari will be proclaimed by the lustre 
on his face, he will be a stranger to infirmity or disease. He will mani¬ 
fest in full measure all the marks of a stkitaprajna. And when finally 
he dies, it will not be as a result of sickness, his death will be a ‘sleep 
and a forgetting’. He will retain his faculties unimpaired till the end 
and keep on doing His work and taking His name with his last breath. 
These are some of the signs by which a perfect Brahmachari will be 
known.” 


4 

Of a different order and almost a class by himself was the vene¬ 
rable, septuagenarian Amritlal Thakkar, popularly known as Thakkar 
Bapa. Gandhiji was in the habit of having around him a number of 
conscience keepers. Thakkar Bapa was one of them. He was pre¬ 
vailed upon by some of Gandhiji’s dissenting friends to strive with 
him. The meeting took place soon after Gandhiji’s arrival at Haim- 
char, on the 25th February, 1947: 

Bapa: “Why this experiment here?” 

Gandhiji: “You are mistaken, Bapa; it is not an experiment but 
an integral part of my yajna. One may forego an experiment, one 
cannot forego one’s duty. Now if I regard a thing as a part of my 
yajna — a sacred duty — I may not give it up even if public opinion 
is wholly against me. I am engaged in achieving self-purification. The 
five cardinal observances are the five props of my spiritual striving. 
Brahmacharya is one of them. But all the five constitute an indivisible 
whole. They are inter-related and inter-dependent. If one of them is 
broken, all are broken. That being so, if in practice I resile in regard 

43 
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to Brahmacharya to please Mrs. Grundy, 1 jettison not only Brahm.i- 
chaiya but Truth, Ahimsa and all the rest. I do not allow myself any 
divergence between theory and practice in respect of the rest. If then 
I temporise in the matter of Brahmacharya, would it not blunt tin- 
edge of my Brahmacharya and vitiate my practice of truth? Ever 
since my coming to Noakhali, I have been asking myself the quesLion, 
‘What is it that is choking the action of my Ahimsa ? Why does not 
the spell work? May it not be because 1 have temporised in the matter 
of Brahmacharya?”’ 

Bapa: “Your Ahimsa has not failed. Do not'miss the wood for 
the trees. . . . Just think what would have been (he fate of Noakhali if 
you had not come, The world does not think of Brahmacharya as 
you do.” 

Gandhiji: “If I accept your contention then it would amount to 
this that I should give up what I hold to be right for me, for fear of 
displeasing the world. I shudder to think where I should have been 
if I had proceeded like that in my life. I should have found myself 
at the bottom of the pit. You can have no idea, Bapa, but I can well 
picture it to myself. I have called my present venture a yajna — a 
sacrifice, a penance. It means utmost self-purification. How can there 
be that self-purification when in my mind I entertain a thing which 
I dare not put openly into practice? Docs one need anyone’s approval 
or permission to do what one holds with all one’s being to be one’s 
duty? Under the circumstances, there are only two courses open to 
friends. Either they should have faith in me, in the purity of my 
motives and my bona fdes, even though they are unable to follow or 
agree with my reasoning, or they should part company with me. 
There is no middle course. I dare not shrink from putting into action 
the logical implications of my conviction when I am launched on a sacrifice 
which consists of the full practice of truth. Nor must I hide or keep my 
conviclions to myself. That would be disloyally to friends. Let X, 
Y arid Z, therefore, go the way they choose, but how can I run away 
from the test? My mind is made up. On the lonesome way of God 
on which I have set out, I need no earthly companions. Let those 
who will, therefore, denounce me, if I am the impostor they imagine 
me to be, though they may not say so in so many words. It might 
disillusion millions who persist in regarding me as a Mahatma. I must 
confess, the prospect of being so debunked greatly pleases me. ‘Thou¬ 
sands of Hindu and Muslim women come to me. They are to me like 
my own mothers, sisters and daughters. But if an occasion, should 
arise requiring me to share the bed with any of them, I must not 
hesitate, if I am the Brahmachari that I claim to be. If I shrink from 
the test, I write myself down as a coward and a fraud.” 

Bapa: “What if your example is copied?” 
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Gandhiji: “If there is blind imitation or unscrupulous exploi¬ 
tation of my example, society will not and should not tolerate it. But 
if tlieie is sincere, bona fide, honest endeavour, society should welcome 
it and it will be the better for it. As soon as my research is complete, 
I shall myself proclaim the result to the whole world.” 

Bapa: “1 for one cannot imagine anything base in you. After all, 
Manu is in place of a grand-daugliter to you — flesh of your flesh and 
bone of your bone. I confess, I had my mental reservations in the 
beginning. I had come in all humility to press upon you my doubts. 
I did not understand. Only after our talk today have I been 
able to have a deeper understanding of the meaning of what you are 
trying to do.” 

Gandhiji: “Does that make any real difference? It does not and 
it should not. You seem to make a distinction between Manu and 
others like her. My mind makes no such distinction. To me they are 
all alike — daughters.” 

The conversation had an unexpected sequel. Manu came and 
told Gandhiji that although to begin with Thaklcar Bapa had doubts 
as to the propriety of what Gandhiji was doing, his six clays’ close 
contact and observation had completely dispelled his doubts and he 
was convinced that there was nothing wrong or improper in his pra¬ 
ctice or with anyone concerned with it and he had written to that 
effect to his friends, too. He had further told her that what, more than 
anything else, had brought about his conversion was the sight of their 
perfectly innocent and undisturbed sleep, as he watched them from 
day to day, and her (Manu’s) single-minded and tireless devotion lo 
duty. She, therefore, saw no harm in conceding Thakkar Bapa’s re¬ 
quest to suspend the practice for the time being, provided Gandhiji 
agreed. She made it absolutely clear that mentally she was entirely 
at one with Gandhiji, that she had renounced nothing, surrendered not 
an iota. The concession was only to the feelings and sentiments of 
those who could not understand his (Gandhiji’s) stand and might 
need time for new ideas to sink into their minds. Gandhiji readily 
agreed. He saw in it lack of perspicacity on her part. But what did it 
matter — after all she was a stripling, and the practice, for the 
rime being, was discontinued. 

That was, however, not the end. As Gandhiji had pointed out to 
Thakkar Bapa, it made no fundamental difference in his position. Two 
friends sought him out in Bihar to strive with him and had a scries of 
talks with him spread over five days. 

“Why did you not, according to your wont, take'your co-workers 
into confidence and carry them with you before embarking on this 
novel practice? Why this secrecy?” 
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Gandluji: “No secrecy was intended. Everythin" was fortuitous. 
Previous consultation with friends was ruled out by the very nature 
of the thin". l»i-sidcs I hold that previous consent was unnecessary. 
At the same time I should have insisted on ventilating the matter 
thoroughly at the very start. Ifl had only done that, much of the pre¬ 
sent trouble and commotion would have been avoided. The omission 
was a serious flaw. I was thinking within me as to what would be an 
appropriate penance for it when JPhakkar 15 apa came. You know the 
rest of the story.” 

“The irreparable harm, if you weaken the foundation of the moral 
order on which society rests and which has been built up by long 
and painful discipline, is obvious. But no corresponding gain is appa¬ 
rent to us to justify a break wilh the established tradition. What is 
your defence? We arc not out to humiliate you or to score a victory 
over you. We only wish to understand.” 

Gandhiji: “No moral progress or reform is possible if one is 
not prepared to get out of the rut of orthodox tradition. By allowing' 
ourselves to be cribbed by cast-iron social conventions, we have lost 
The orthodox conception of the ninefold wall of protection in regard 
to Brahmacharya is in my opinion inadequate and defective. I have 
never accepted it for myself. In my opinion even Uiiving after true 
Brahmacharya is not possible by keeping behind it. For 20 years I 
was in the closest touch with the West in South Africa. 1 have known 
the writings on sex by eminent writers like Havelock Ellis and Bertrand 
Russell, and their theories. They are all thinkers of eminence, integrity 
and experience. They have suffered for their convictions and for giving 
expression to the same. While totally repudiating institutions like 
marriage etc. and the current code of morals — and there I disagree 
with them — they are firm believers in the possibility and desirability 
of purity in life independently of those institutions and usages. I have 
come across men and women in the West who lead a pure life although 
they do not accept or observe the current usages and social conven¬ 
tions. My research runs somewhat in that direction. If you admit the 
necessity and desirability of reform, of discarding the old, wherever 
necessary, and building a new system of ethics and morals suited to 
the present age, then the question of seeking the permission of others 
or convincing them does not arise. A reformer cannot afford to wait 
till others are converted; he must take the lead and venture forth 
alone even in the teeth of universal opposition, I want to test, enlarge 
and revise the current definition of Brahmacharya, by which you 
swear, in the light of my observation, study and experience. Therefore, 
whenever an opportunity presents itself I do not evade it or run away 
from it. On the contrary, I deem it my duty — dharna — to meet 
it squarely in the face and find out where it leads to and where I 
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stand. To avoid the contact of a woman, or to run away from it out 
of fear, I regard as unbecoming of an aspirant after true Brahma- 
charya. I have never tried to cultivate or seek sex contact for carnal 
satisfaction. I do not claim to have completely eradicated the sex feel¬ 
ing in me. But it is my claim that I can keep it under control.” 

“We arc not aware of your ever having put before the people 
at large these ideas of yours. On the contrary wc have all along known 
you to put before the public ideas with which wc are familiar, and which 
we have associated with your striving. What is the explanation?” 

Gandhiji: “Even today, so far as the people in general are con¬ 
cerned, I am putting before them for practice what you call my old 
ideas. At the same time, for myself, as I have said, I have, been deeply 
influenced by modern thought. Even amongst us there is the Tantra school 
which has influenced Western savants like Justice Sir John WoodrofFe. 
I read his works in Yeravda prison. You have all been brought up 
in the orthodox tradition. According to my definition, you cannot be 
regarded as true Brahmacharis. You are off and on falling ill; you 
suffer from all sort of bodily ailments. I claim that I represent true 
Brahmacharya better than any of you. You do not seem to regard a 
lapse in respect of truth, non-violence, non-stealing etc., to be so serious 
a matter. But a fancied breach in respect of Brahmacharya, i.e,, rela¬ 
tion between man and woman, upsets you completely, f regard this 
conception of Brahmacharya as narrow, hidebound and retrograde. 
To me Truth, Aliimsa and Brahmacharya are all ideals of equal 
importance. They all call for an equal measure of striving on our 
part and lapse in respect of any of them is to me a matter of equal 
concern. I maintain that my conduct in no way constitutes a depar¬ 
ture from the true ideal of Brahmacharya. As against it, Brahma¬ 
charya which reduces itself to a system of prescriptive dos and don’ts 
and which is in vogue amongst us today has a baneful effect upon 
society; it has lowered the ideal and robbed it of its true content. I 
deem it my highest duty to put these prescriptive conventions and 
taboos in their proper place and to release the ideal from the fetters 
that have been put upon it.” 

“One last question. If your attitude and practice constitutes such 
an advance in the cultivation of true self-restraint, why does not its 
beneficial effect show in your surroundings? Why do wc find so much 
disquiet and unhappiness around you? Why arc your companions 
emotionally unhinged?” 

Gandhiji: “I know well the shortcomings as well as virtues of 
my companions. You do not know their other side. You jump to 
hasty conclusions from superficial observation, it is unbecoming in a 
striver after truth.” 

With deep emotion, he continued: “I am not so lost as you seem 
to think. I can only ask you to have faith in me. I cannot give up at 
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vour bidding what to me is a matter of deep conviction. I am sorry, 

I am helpless.” 

“We cannot say wc have been convinced. We feel unhappy. We 
cannot leave the matter here. We shall continue to strive with you. 
Should you again feel prompted to go against the established rules, 
just think of your sorrowing friends.” 

Gandhiji: “I know. But what can 1 do when I fed impelled 
by duly? 1 can imagine circumstances when 1 may feel it my clear 
duty to go against the established rules. In such circumstances I can¬ 
not allow myself to be bound down by any commitment whatsoever.” 

His diary of the i6th Mvrch, 19 \ 7, at the end of the talks, con¬ 
tains the following: 

Woke up today at the stroke of two. . . . Began to think of 
the meeting with X and Y. Did not like X’s way of questioning 
and the accompanying smile on his face. Began to ponder over 
my dhauna. This went on till 3.30 a.m. . . . Between 7.30 and 
8.10 explained toX and Y my position. . . . According to my defi¬ 
nition their ideas about Brahmacharya appear to me to be faulty and 
inadequate and need to be further extended along my lines. 

, . . By following the line that 1 have hitherto, I have advanced 
in my practice of Brahmacharya and hope to advance further still. 

.,. Felt greatly relieved in that I was able completely to 
clarify my position. 

A prolonged correspondence followed. Why could he not wait till 
lie had converted them or they him? Did he not believe in rebirth? 
Then why this impatient hurry to overstep the ramparts of 
ancient tradition? He, too, believed in rebirth, Gandhiji replied. What¬ 
ever remained unaccomplished in this birth would be accomplished 
in the next. But he also believed in putting forth one’s best endeavour 
in this birth. To invoke Lhe doctrine of rebirth as an excuse for lazi¬ 
ness was false philosophy. 

It was finally suggested to him that since neither side could con¬ 
vince the other, the whole question of formulating a new code of sex 
ethics and sex behaviour suited to modern conditions should be re¬ 
ferred to a panel of names. Gandhiji pointed out the fallacy of the 
proposal. The proposers, with their inflexible views on the inviolabi¬ 
lity of the ancient orthodox tradition, were not prepared to contem¬ 
plate any departure from the established practice in their case. He, 
on his part, with his inexorable search for truth was not prepared 
to be bound down by any conditions that might stand in the way 
of his quest. “On your own admission it (the new code) won’t be 
binding on you,” he wrote to one of them, “So far as I am concerned, 
I shall be bound only by my own conditions. So you and I shall remain 
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where we are. What is the use of putting people to the bother of 
winnowing empty husk?” 

Referring to the matter a few clays later he observed that although 
he had failed to convert the dissentients to his viewpoint, he was more 
than ever convinced that his quest of Brahmacharya and the steps 
that he had taken in its pursuit was a unique venture — the biggest: 
and last in his life. 

* & * 

Gandhiji’s heart searching continued. In the course of a letter to 
Horace Alexander, referring to the decision taken at Haimchar as a 
“concession” toThakkai Bapa’s affection, he wrote: “What, however, is 
the subject of examination is my mental attitude, whether it is correct 
or whether ... it is a remnant of my sexuality, however unconscious 
it might be. My whole mental outlook will be changed immediately 
I see this defect in me. Only then (it would mean that) the weakness 
was coeval with the time, when I took the vow of Brahmacharya 
which was probably in 190a. It may be that their (the dissenters 5 ) 
definition of Brahmacharya is different from mine.” He amplified his 
meaning in a letter to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur: 

You will have no difficulty in accepting at its face value my 
statement that no-onc of our company knows the full value and 
implications of Brahmacharya, and that among those ignoramuses 
I am the least ignorant and the most experienced. ... I have 
touched perhaps thousands upon thousands (of women). But 
my touch has never carried the meaning of lustfulncss, . . . My 
touch has been for our mutual uplift. I would like those who have 
felt otherwise, if there arc any, truly to testify against me.. . . 

My meaning of Brahmacharya is this: “One who never has 
any lustful intention, who, by constant attendance upon God, has 
become .. . capable of lying naked with naked women, however 
beautiful they may be, without being in any manner whatsoever 
sexually excited. Such a person should be incapable of lying, 
incapable of intending doing harm to a single man or woman 
in the whole world, free from anger and malice and detached 
in the sense of the Bhagavad Gita. Such a person is a full Brahma- 
chari. Brahmachari literally means a person who is making daily 
and steady progress towards God and whose every act is done irs 
pursuance of that end and no other.” 45 

* * * 

Badshah Khan (Abdul Ghaffar Khan) had come to Bihar to 
carry on Gandhiji’s mission of peace. A devout Muslim and a model 
of personal purity, truthfulness and guileless sincerity, be had been 
following the controversy with close and. painful interest. 
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“Mahatmaji, it amazes me, how crass very learned folk can be,” 
he remarked indignantly one day. “They lack even a sense of pro¬ 
portion. Why cannot they see that Manu is just like a six months’ 
babe to you. I have lull faith in your purity. I might not in your 
place he able to do as you do as I have not that measure of self-confi¬ 
dence. But interminable discussions in which these good people arc 
engaging you, seem to me to be utter nonsense, a sheer waste of time. 
I see nothing wrong whatever in Mann sleeping in the same bed with 
you. I cannot understand how a sensible man cau fail to understand 
a simple thing like this. Don’t they see, you have made the impossible 
possible in so many things? You have broken new ground in so many 
fields which was beyond their ken and conception? If someone 
were to argue that because a thing is beyond his capacity, nobody 
should attempt it, I would say he is devoid of understanding, no 
matter how learned a scholar he is,” 

To Manu he said: “My heart goes out to you in the midst of 
this meaningless maelstrom. Have faith, it will be all well in the end. 
I envy the way you are serving Bapu; no wonder, many feel jealous. 
Do not mind what other people say, Follow the dictates of your con¬ 
science alone and Bapu’s advice implicitly in every thing.” Seeing her 
reminded him of his own Mehar Taj (his daughter) in the rugged 
North-West Frontier Province. With eyes beaming with affection, he 
proceeded: "I cannot describe to you my joy to see you at work. 
Remember that by serving him, you serve not only him but millions 
of God’s poor, downtrodden creatures to whom he is their only hope.” 

A letter dated nth March, 194.7, hom an English lady who had 
all along dissented from Gandhiji’s views on Brahmacharya ran: 

You must have received my previous letter. ... In that you 
have seen that I was praying and praying for God’s light, that 
I might reach the truth.. . . 

My former position was wholly illogical I knew that you 
were rising ever higher and higher in spiritual strength, and ... 
yet... I felt there was something wrong in this one matter. 

I could not see that if I was right in that, then all my other 
feelings about you must be wrong. 

Today, after receiving your letter I went out and wandered 
in the forest for some two hours and by God’s blessing, sense 
dawned on me. I have been a fool indeed, and what I most repent 
for is having been a trial and burden to you, not once, but many 
times. The only mitigating plea that I can offer is that I was 
always cent per cent, honest with myself and you. . .. 

Your patience in all my follies and humiliations has been 
amazing. I see in that patience now One of the purest expressions 
of non-violence. 
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Is celibacy or simple abstention from sex Brahmacharya? Accord¬ 
ing to Gandhiji, Brahmacharya includes celibacy but celibacy is not 
the whole of Brahmacharya. Further, celibacy may or may not be 
Brahmacharya, much less is Brahmacharya repression, which breaks 
out in a variety of sadistic and masochistic abnormalities and other 
baffling complexes and psychopathic manifestations. When some¬ 
one once suggested to Gandhiji the propagation of celibacy as a 
physical-culture measure to lit the Hindus for self-defence in commu¬ 
nal conflicts, Gandhiji described it in the columns of Young India as 
“debasement of a lofty ideal”! 

In other words, Brahmacharya is not dysfunction but regulation, 
balance and transmutation of certain functions. Modem researches 
into psychology and the mystery of Man the Unknown have taught 
us the fundamental unity of psychic phenomena and their interrela¬ 
tion with bodily functions. The same truth is proclaimed in the Gita 
— all emotions and functions of the mind and body are united at the 
root, being Protean variations of the undifferentiated life force—'the 
principle of activity. Anger and lust are the obverse and reverse of 
the same coin. Along with infatuation and error, they have a common 
origin; one leads to the other. Brahmacharya is a syndrome, an 
all-in complex, an end-result of a number of things, disciplines, 
observances. One cannot be intemperate in one’s living, eating, 
drinking, work and sleep, uncontrolled in one’s temper, likes and dis¬ 
likes, callous, excessively greedy, dishonest and untruthful with one¬ 
self or in one’s dealings with others and yet command thaL equipoise 
and balance of the delicate psychic and somosomatic mechanism upon 
which Brahmacharya even in the physical sense depends. 

There is danger in reducing the ideal of Brahmacharya to exter- 
nalism. It has led our society in its pharisaical self-righteousness to 
condone every variety of cruelty, meanness, selfishness and lust with¬ 
in wedlock, to enforce sultee and child-widowhood in the past in the 
name of feminine purify —which must be kept “unsoiled” — and 
to the “he-man’s” double standards of morality in respect of the sexes. 
We condemn innocent victims of man’s brutal lust as social outcastes 
when, as Gandhiji pointed out again and again, they deserve all 
the sympathy and care like a case of “grievous physical hurt”. 

Why do good people get agitated over this question of .sex? Why 
can it not be discussed with a calm, dispassionate objectivity? Is it 
because we regard sex as “unclean” or at best a “fall from grace’”? 
Is the married state necessarily on a lower level than celibacy ? Gandhiji 
at one time thought that perhaps it was* but ended with the discovery 
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for himself that it was not really so in the ideal. He gave lo that ideal 
the name “married Biahmacharya” — the way of realising the Brahma 
through the married state. When an English disciple expressed her 
sense of shock at this (“Bapu, 1 feel as if you had put the spinning- 
wheel on the funeral pyre and cremated it.”) he told her it was her 
“mental laziness” which made her think so. The ideal of Bruhmacharya 
called for a perennial alertness of the mind; it was not for the sluggish- 
minded or the spiritually inert. 

Is the harshness of the anchorite or the ascetic a sign of true 
penance, or is it an indication of his distrust of himself—a repression 
symptom? “An impure thought” said Gandhiji, “is a breach of 
Brahmacharya. So is anger.” 44 What is more, he pointed out, both 
lead to identical results — incontinence. 

Again, is excessive concern for purity in the other sex, or in 
members of one’s own, an indication of one’s inner purity or is it a 
manifestation of what Meredith has called the primitive barbarian in 
us with its unreclaimed lust? The answer is obvious. In Gandhiji’s 
penance there was room for neither. Brahmacharya with him meant 
sweetness, understanding, broad tolerance, strength. Jlis was the 
attitude typified in Lhe sage Narayana about whom the learned author 
of the Bhagavala says that he was altogether free from the forbidding 
harshness which is the usual defence of the struggling ascetics against 
the assaults of the residuary lust in them, but which is nevertheless a 
sign of immaturity, sometimes perversion: 

? J Tf J T t Tri 

qrrfar fsrc>^*r srcf ^ it 

“Some people who have mastered hunger and thirst; the three 
times — past, present and future; and the three qualities or attri¬ 
butes inseparable from relative existence, i.e., Satva, Rajas and Tamasj 
the vital airs—Prana, Apana, Ghana, Samana and Vyana; the craving 
of the palate and even sex are over-powered by futile Anger, thus 
reducing to nothingness their hard penances like persons who having 
crossed boundless Oceans are drowned, as it were, in a puddle.” 

The story goes that god Indra becoming jealous of the austerity 
of the sage Narayana and fearing lest with his power of penance lie 
might dethrone him, sent Clupid with all the paraphernalia of Spring 
and heavenly damsels to thwart his penance. As the sage sat rapt in 
his meditation he felt the sap of Spring rising within him, Slowly he 
opened his eyes to see what the matter was. But, says the poet, instead 
of feeling angered or irritated, he only smiled a “kind, tolerant, com¬ 
passionate smile”. Reassuring the heavenly damsels, who felt frightened 
at the consequences of their frivolous impertinence, he invited them to 
visit his Ashram. “Be not frightened, O heavenly damsels, accept 
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my welcome, and do not deprive my Ashram of merit by returning 
without partaking of its hospitality.” In the Ashram he showed them 
many women “plainly but beautifully dressed and possessed of' wonder¬ 
ful charm” engaged in performing the various homely duties inci¬ 
dental to Ashram life. The heavenly visitors were so struck by the 
natural charm of virtuous domestic life that they were moved to envy 
and emulation and on the sage’s invitation, took one of them to Indra’s 
heaven to serve as their model of heavenly beauty in future! 

* * # 

There are two well-known approaches to life — that of negation 
or elimination and that of affirmation or synthesis. Gandhiji’s critics 
represented the former, Gandhiji was an embodiment of the 
latter. 

Gandhiji was singularly free from any trace of morbid sclf-morti- 
lication. He regarded unruffled serenity and cheerfulness as the 
natural state of one who is in tune with the infinite. “When obser¬ 
vance of Brahmacharya becomes natural to one ... a person should 
be free from anger and kindred passions. The so-called Brahmacharis 
that one generally comes across, behave as if their one occupation 
in life was the display of bad temper.” 43 He had nerves extremely 
sensitive to pain. But the iron will in him transmuted his aesthetic sensi¬ 
tiveness and deep compassion for the weak and the suffering into a 
relentless self-discipline and self-denial which was often mistaken for 
self-mortification and self-suppression by casual and superficial obser¬ 
vers, but was as different from cither as chalk is from cheese. 

People sometimes talked thoughtlessly of his “asceticism”. What¬ 
ever it was, it was notdevoid of “spiritual gaiety” which, as all who came 
into close contact with him found to be irresistibly infectious. He carri¬ 
ed with him everywhere not only the power but also the sweet graces 
of his basic disciplines. His asceticism never gave him a morbid 
dread of his fellow creatures but liberated him into the largest possible 
circle of pure and noble relationships. “I hope you have not missed 
the woman in me,” he once wrote to Sarojini Naidu. This is not a 
trait associated with the traditional picture of a monk but, as a con¬ 
temporary has aptly reminded us, it was a striking characteristic of 
St. Francis of Assisi ~~ “his great faith, great fortitude, great devotion, 
great patience, great tenderness and great sympathy.” 46 “Most 
women love men for such attributes as are usually considered 
masculine,” observed Mrs. Polak. “Yet Mahatma Gandhi has been 
given the love of many women for his womanliness; for all those quali¬ 
ties that are associated with women.... Women would sense that in 
him they had found a fellow-traveller, one who had passed ahead 
along the road they, too, were travelling, and could give him an affec¬ 
tion deep, pure and untouched by any play of sex-emotion. Women 
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of all kinds have turned to him in perplexity and trouble, and no 
problem of their lives but could be discussed with absolute frankness, 
if they desired to do so. They could be sure that some light would 
be thrown upon their difficulties and the path made to look not too 
arduous to travel.” 47 

“I associate him,” remarked Vender Elwiri, the well-known 
anthropologist, referring to this trait of Gandhiji’s character, “with 
growing flowers, fresh fruit, the wide and open river, the prayer 
before the morning star has risen, the walk in the unsullied ait 
of dawn.” 48 

>!i <( + 

Gandhiji was not, the only teacher in the world’s history to 
puzzle and perplex the upholders of orthodox tradition. Was riot 
Jesus also criticised for mixing with “publicans and sinners” and for 
telling a woman who had sinned that to her much was forgiven be¬ 
cause she had loved much ? 

It. is easy to distort or parody a delicate issue like this. But one 
can do so only at one’s cost —by shutting oneself from the under¬ 
standing of a great ideal. 

By absorption more and more in the outer world of senses, 
man has been able to gain mastery over the physical world. But 
in the process he has lost touch with the wells of intuitive know¬ 
ledge within himself. His understanding of himself Iras not kept 
pace with his understanding of the outer world. Ilis physics has not 
taught him how to regulate his own self. In the result the very power 
which he has gained over his physical environment today threatens 
to turn against him and overwhelm him. Society must find an answer 
to the double challenge of amoral force and a religion and 
morality that have lost their sanctions that stares it. in the face, 
Or perish. 

The problem with which the world today is faced, observes 
Gerald Heard, is of search not for new ends or lofty goals; it is for 
means — “the power to use a force which docs not frustrate itself” 49 
— something that will restore to religion and morality the sanction 
they have lost. Clan we find spiritual powers equal to our unbalanced 
physical powers, the finding of which is a matter of life and death for 
civilisation? he asks and answers; “We have today a society which 
must 1 capsize utdess our psychic knowledge can equal our phy¬ 
sics. This, .. can only be done by a specific training whereby the 
latent energy for this creative task and act, an energy which lurks in¬ 
side us and manifests itself in pain and lust, individual neurosis and 
mass neurosis, be made to express itself in advanced and purely psy¬ 
chological activities.... By this advance in psychological power we 
may at last achieve a non-violent sanction for all human relation- 
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ships and new approach in our relationships with animal life and 
a new insight into the inanimate.” 50 

Man owes his primacy in nature, it has been observed, to the 
fad that lie alone seems to have an immense store of still unused, 
undifferentiated primal energy. This unstaunched primal energy in 
us — far in excess of the procreative requirements of man — is an 
evolutionary force awaiting to be transformed into a new faculty. 
When this store of energy is transmuted into a higher form of creative 
activity man ceases to be sexual. In the case of the modern man this 
reserve is dissipated in aimless sexuality. This “psychic bleeding” of 
the modern man, as an eminent physiologist and authority on the 
human brain has warned us, is evolution in the reverse gear and fraught 
with the most far-reaching consequences to the human race. 51 The 
t thitaprajna ideal, he further shows, provides, too, the physiological 
basis for the highest evolution of man. 

To develop the faculty of high attention needed to give man a 
better understanding of himself and a perception of the higher law, 
which is its own sanction, man has at the very least to become 
passionless. In the words of Gerald Heard, “The highly developed 
intellectual type tends to find when in complete intellectual 
absorption that he becomes indifferent to sex, and the practice 
of contemplation makes that freedom perpetual.” 52 It was in 
pursuit of this quest that Gandhiji’s researches in Brahmacharya 
were conceived and conducted. He never underrated the risk 
which this involved. But the risk may not be shirked. The path 
of the Lord, as Gandhiji again and again pointed out, is not 
for the spiritually timid. To quote Gerald Heard once again, “Man 
has transmuted the atom. ... He must now transmute himself. 
What was urgent has now become desperate.. . . The other side has 
been prepared to pay and having paid has been given what it asked 
— power. The religious side must be prepared to pay, and if it will 
pay, it will be given what it needs — and the world is dying for 
—■ vision” 53 which leads to power about which it was said of old 
that “ ‘lime would fail to tell’ what that power can do when it is 
really pure,” 54 

At the same time, the danger of mechanical imitation without 
adequate preparation and discipline cannot be overemphasised. As 
the learned author of the Bhagavata puts it: 

fcfrRrt q otr qgq: trer it 

fqqRRmq qqrs^sl&r# fqqqr 11 
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“Masters (those possessed of extraordinary power of self-control) 
are sometimes seen courageously to transgress the prescribed rules of 
conducL. This is not a blemish in those with Ljas or radiance, even as 
the all-devouring fire is not affected (by what it consumes). He who 
is lacking in such control should not even think of imitating such con¬ 
duct, for it can only bring destruction to him like swallowing poison 
in imitation of Shiva. The teachings of the great hold true for all, not 
always their actions. So, a wise person should imitate only such 
conduct of the Masters as conforms to their precepts.” 

6 

In February, 1947, when the controversy was at its height, two of 
Gandhiji’s colleagues, who had temporarily taken upon them the burden 
of editing Harijan during his mission in Noakhali, tendered their re¬ 
signation as a token of protest and non-cooperation. Gandhiji told 
ihem that it was a wrong decision on their part but if they could not 
be persuaded to reconsider it, he was prepared to take charge of the 
weeklies if the trustees so wished. But the trustees, it seems, had some 
mental reservations. They had not published portions of his prayer 
addresses bearing on the issue of Brahmacharya which he had sent 
from Noakhali for publication in the Harijan weeklies. What was the 
good of his conducting the paper, if he could not write as he 
felt? “I fully realise Harijan docs not belong to me,” he wrote to 
one of the trustees. “It really belongs to you who are conducting 
it with such diligence. Whatever authority I exercise is moral.” 55 
The trustees protested that they had no intention to fetter his 
discretion. He yielded to their wishes though not without a pang. 
“There is no restriction as such, but I can see that all desire it. You 
regard me as your elder. So what else can you say ?... But if an 
occasion should arise which, requires me not to yield to the wishes of 
all of you, I shall see.” 56 

On the 25th May, 1947, Gandhiji arrived from Patna in the swel¬ 
tering heat of Delhi in response to Pandit Nehru’s call to discuss 
Mountbatten’s partition plan and resumed writing in Harijan which 
he had deliberately suspended for over six months as a part of his 
renunciation when he broke up his camp in Noakhali for the lone 
sojourn. The practice, too, which as a concession to Thakkar Bapa 
he had temporarily suspended while he was in Bihar, was resumed 
when he settled down at Delhi and was continued right till the end. 
Also continued the relentless seif-examination and self-scrutiny. In a 
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series of remarkable articles in Harijan, he began to clarify his final 
views on “things of eternal value 1 ’. The first article, dated 2nd 
June, 1947, ran: 

The world seems to be running after things of transitory 
value. It has no time for the other. And yet, when one thinks 
a little deeper, it becomes clear that it is the things eternal that 
count in the end.. . . One such is Brahmacharya. 

What is Brahmacharya? It is the way of life which leads 
us to Brahma — God. It includes full control over the process 
of reproduction. The control must be in thought, word and deed. 
If the thought is not under control, the other two have no value. 

. . . For one whose thought is under control, the other is mere 
child’s play. 57 

The next question is: What is God? If man knew the answer it 
would enable him to know the path that leads to Him. 

God is not a person. . . . God is the force. He is the essence 
of life. He is pure and undcfiled consciousness. He is eternal. And 
yet, strangely enough, all are not able to derive either benefi t 
from or shelter in the all-pervading living presence. 

Electricity is a powerful force. Not all can benefit from it. 
It can only be produced by following certain laws. It is a lifeless 
force. Man can utilise it if lie labours hard enough to acquire 
the knowledge of its laws. 

The living force which we call God can similarly be found 
if we know and follow His law leading to the discovery of Him in 
us. . . . The law, in one word, may be termed Brahmacharya. 58 

Patanjali has described five disciplines. It is not possible to 
isolate any one of these and practise it. It may be posited in the 
case of Truth, because it really includes the other four. And for 
this age the five have been expanded into eleven. They are non¬ 
violence, truth, non-stealing, Brahmacharya, non-possession, 
bread-labour, control of the palate, fearlessness, equal regard for 
all religions, Swadeshi and removal of untouchability, All these 
can be derived from Truth. 

There seems to be a popular belief amongst us that breach of 
truth or non-violence is pardonable. Non-stealing and non-posse¬ 
ssion are rarely mentioned; wc hardly recognise the necessity of 
observing them. But a fancied breach of Brahmacharaya excites 
wrath and worse. There must be something seriously wrong with a 
society in which values are exaggerated and under-estimated. 

Moreover, to use the word Brahmacharya in a narrow sense 
is to detract from its value. Such detraction increases the difficulty 
of proper observance. When it is isolated even the elementary 
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observance becomes difficult:, if not impossible. Therefore, it is 
essential that all the disciplines should be taken as one. This en¬ 
ables one to realise the full meaning and significance of Brahma¬ 
charya. 59 

He then proceeded to work out some of the corollaries of this 
grand principle. In the case of a person who has attained the ideal, 
the discarding of the nine-fold wall is the natural result, it being no 
longer necessary. But in the case of one who aspires to attain that 
ideal, the discarding is a means, and may not be shirked even though 
it may involve some risk. 

It is true that he who has attained perfect Brahmacharya 
does not stand in need of protecting walls. But the aspirant 
undoubtedly needs them, even as a young mango plant has need of 
a strong fence round it. A child goes from its mother’s lap to the 
cradle and from cradle to the push-cart — till he becomes a 
man who has learnt to walk without aid. To cling to the aid 
when it is needless is surely harmful. 

It appears to me that even the true aspirant does not need the 
above-mentioned restraints. Brahmacharya is not a virtue that can be 
cultivated by outward restraints. He who runs away from a nece¬ 
ssary contact with a woman does not understand the full meaning 
of Brahmacharya. However attractive a woman may be, her 
attraction will produce no effect on the man without the urge. . . . 

The true Brahmachari will shun false restraints. He 
must create his own fences according to his limitations, breaking them 
down when he feels that they are unnecessary. The first thing is to 
know what true Brahmacharya is, then to realise its value, and 
lastly to try to cultivate this priceless virtue. I hold that true ser¬ 
vice of the country demands this observance. 60 (Italics mine), 

As against prescriptive restraints, “the straight way to cultivate 
Brahmacharya. is Ramanama” which is another way of saying that 
the conquest of self is possible only through God’s grace. Intellect 
can take one very far and sincere striving is an inevitable corollary of 
honest prayer, but in the hour of real trial the grace of God alone saves. 

I can say with conviction that the orthodox aids to Brahma¬ 
charya pale into insignificance before Ramanama, when this 
name is enthroned in the heart. . . . Thus, the eleven rules of 
conduct are the means to enable us to reach God, Of the eleven 
rules Truth is the means and God called Rama is the end. Is it not 
equally true that Ramanama is the means and Truth is the end ? 61 

A devotee of Rama may be said to be the same as the stead¬ 
fast one [slhiiaprajna) of the Gita, . .. Such a man will take Gods’ 
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name with every breath. His Rama will be awake even whilst 
the body is asleep. Rama will always be with him in whatever he 
does. The real death for such a devoted man will be the loss of 
this sacred companionship. 

As an aid to keeping his Rama with him, he will take what 
the five elements have to give him. That is to say he will employ 
the simplest and easiest way of deriving all the benefit he 
can from earth, air, water, sunlight and ether. This aid is not 
complementary to Ramanama. Ramanama does not in fact 
require any aid. But to claim belief in Ramanama and at the 
same time to run to doctors do not go hand in hand. 

A friend versed in religious lore who read my remarks on 
Ramanama some time ago wrote to say that Ramanama is an 
alchemy such as can transform the body. The conservation of 
vital energy has been likened to accumulated wealth, but it is 
in the power of Ramanama alone to make it a running stream 
of ever-increasing spiritual strength ultimately making a fall im¬ 
possible . 02 

A discussion followed. Wrote a perplexed correspondent: “Some¬ 
thing within me tells me that every touch (of a woman), be it ever so 
superficial, is bound to lead to the eruption of animal passion. . . . 
In my opinion the flaw of mere touch drags down inside a month, 
even a week, one who is not endowed with extra purity.” 

“There is only one way for such young people,” replied Gandhiji. 
“They have to avoid all contact of the opposite sex. The checks and 
restraints described in our books were the results of experiences gained 
during those times. They were no doubt necessary for the writers and 
their readers. Today every aspirant has to pick out from them the 
necessary items and add new ones which experience may make nece¬ 
ssary. If we draw a circle round the goal lo be reached, we shall 
find many ways leading to the goal, each one according to his needs. 
An aspirant who docs not know his own mind will certainly fail if 
he blindly copies another .” 63 He concluded: 

Having said so much byway of caution, I must add that 
. . . those whom I have in mind have their God enthroned in 
their hearts. They are neither self-deceived nor would they deceive 
others. To them their sisters and mothers are ever thus and for them 
all women arc in the place of sisters and mothers. It never occ¬ 
urs to them that it is fraught with danger. They see in all women 
the same God they see in themselves. It will betray lack of humi¬ 
lity to say that such specimens do not exist because we have not 
come across them, Lack of belief in the possibility would also 
amount to lowering the standard of Brahmacharya. There is 
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as much error in saying that thete is no God because we iiavc not 
seen Him face to face or because we have not met men who have 
had that experience, as there is in rejecting the possibilities of 
Brahmacharya because our own evidence is to the contrary. 

Lastly came the question of the conservation of social good. “1 
entirely agree with you,” wrote another correspondent, referring to 
“identical” views which he had expressed in a letter to him eleven 
years ago though he had “lacked the courage” to act up to them. 
“Nevertheless... I often say to myself, ‘Why enter the muck-hole 
at all?’. . . It seems to me that it is wisdom for those who have reached 
a higher state to act in accordance with the capacity of those many 
who belong to a lower state to avoid the risk of the lower state people 
resorting to thoughtless imitation. I admit, however. . , that if there 
was nobody to demonstrate the feasibility of the higher state, 
society would never develop faith in that state. Therefore, someone 
has got to demonstrate the feasibility of reaching the higher state. I 
seem to reach the conclusion that every great man has got to model 
his behaviour after due appreciation of the pros and cons.” To this 
Gandhiji replied: 

Everyone should learn how to measure his own weakness. He 
who knowing his weakness imitates the strong is bound to fall. 
Hence have I contended that everyone should construct his own 
restraints. 

I can only detect ignorance in likening woman to a muck- 
pot. The very thought is insulting to both man and woman. May 
not her son sit side by side with his mother or the man share the 
same bench in a train with his sister? He who suffers excitement 
through such juxtaposition is surely an object of pity. 64 

The danger of blind imitation is surely to be considered and 
guarded against. But the danger of stagnation is not less. The letter 
killeth. 


Although I believe that for the sake of social good one 
should abandon many tilings, I feel that there is room for wise 
discretion even in the observance of such restraints. . .. Theore¬ 
tically speaking there is nothing harmful in both the sexes going 
about in utter nakedness. It is said that in their state of innocence 
Adam and Eve had not even a fig leaf to cover their nakedness. 
But immediately they became aware of their nakedness, they be¬ 
gan to cover themselves and were hurled from Paradise, Are we 
not in that inherited fallen state? If we were to forget that, we 
would surely harm ourselves. I consider this an instance of observ¬ 
ing prohibition for the sake of social good.. 
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Contrariwise, for the very sake of society it was just and 
proper to give up untouchability although it was fashionable 
among people of accepted merit. Marriage of nine-year-old girls 
used to be defended on the ground of social good. So was prohibi¬ 
tion against crossing the seas. Such instances can be multiplied. 
Every custom has to be examined on its merits. 

Restraints must not be such as to perpetuate sex-consciousness. 
In most of our daily transactions such consciousness should 
be absent. The only occasion when it is called for, so far as 
I am aware, is when one feels sexually disturbed. If the 
consciousness afflicted us the whole day long, we should be 
considered to have a corrnpl mincl and such a mind is not 
conducive to social welfare. 65 

That ended the controversy so far as he was concerned. There¬ 
after he ceased to try to convince by argument but relied more and 
more on the power ol’Ramanarna with all its implications. That meant, 
among other things, uttermost detachment — indifference to praise 
and blame. 

In a booklet on health which Gandhiji revised and enlarged 
during his detention in Poona in 1943, he has set down the physical 
characteristics of one in whom sex energy has been sublimated as 
follows: “He , , . will find that he requires very little food to keep his 
body in a fit condition. And yet he will be as capable as any of under¬ 
taking physical labour. Mental exertion will not tire him easily nor will 
he show the ordinary signs of old age. Just as a ripe fruit or an old leaf 
falls oil'naturally, so will such a Brahmachari when his time comes pass 
away with all liis faculties intact. Although with the passage of time the 
effects of the natural wear and tear must be manifest in his body, his 
intellect instead of showing signs of decay should show progressive 
clarity.” 66 More than that, it should show itself in that detachment 
which comes to one who has entirely surrendered himself to the Un¬ 
seen Power and lives only 1o do His will. “My austerities, fastings and 
prayers arc .. . of no value if I rely upon them for reforming me. 
But they have an inestimable value if they represent.. , the yearnings 
of a soul striving to lay his weary head on the lap of his Maker.” 67 

On that touch-stone he began to test liimscif. “In spite of the fact 
that some of my old and tried Ashram colleagues have parted company 
with me,” he remarked one day, “I am experiencing an equanimity, 
steadiness and firmness of purpose that I never did before. It fills me 
with an ineffable peace and joy. It shows that I am coming nearer and 
nearer to my ideal of sthitaprajna In corroboration of tins he mentioned 
his phenomenal mastery over sleep and his perennial freshness and 
alertness of mind, and his capacity for physical endurance and sustained 
mental concentration which amazed everybody — including himself. 
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To attain sublimation, tiansmuLation of sex into psychic energy, 
has been the endeavour of men in all ages. But the actual process 
by which it is actually accomplished is still not fully understood in 
teims of modern science. All that can be said with certainty with our 
imperfect knowledge of psycho-physiology and working of the endocrine 
system in man is that it does take place and that hardly anything of 
significance occurs in the organism that is unrelated to it. 68 The 
achievement of sublimation, therefore, involves an understanding and 
organisation of the whole sensorium. 

Some of the most daring of attempts for the attainment of sublima¬ 
tion that have been made turn on the use of spastic sensations — a 
paroxysm of pain or of pleasure respectively — to arouse and mobilise 
the resources of the endocrine system to attain concentration and 
realise a wider consciousness. Apart from the antinomian aspect of 
some of the practices associated with the latter, both these techniques, 
involving as they do a sudden release and uprush of a very high 
charge of nervous energy, arc extremely precarious and admittedly 
dangerous like an ill-placed high-explosive charge that back-fires. 
Whatever results they might be capable of yielding in the hands of 
proficients, surely they are not for everybody — no more than entering 
into a steel furnace in order to investigate the physiological effects on 
man of high temperatures. 

The central meaning and significance of the testimony of Gandhi- 
ji's striving for the attainment of Brahmacharya would seem to be 
this that the practice of Ramanama can serve as a “moderator 
element” in a nuclear reactor to converL the high explosive potential 
into an inexhaustible, steady current of controlled energy. By deep 
absorption in and surrender to the Power lor which that name stands, 
aud making the entire current of one’s being in keeping with and 
contributory to that end, the entire sum of consciousness of the aspirant 
is gathered up and drawn into “some unknown and usually ignored 
cortical centre . . . some unknown psychic pineal gland . . . wherein 
all organic functions and all psychic forces meet” 69 and where by the 
identification of the “seer with the thing seen” it is transmuted into 
an experience of the various qualities or attributes by which fie in 
Mis fragmentary aspect is known and which are summed up in that 
Name (see page 524), so that the practice of those qualities becomes 
his second nature. “He will become most like Him who ‘have partici¬ 
pated in it (the practice of His qualities) in many forms’ ”, 70 till finally 
He is expexienced in his totality as shunyata or the egoless state in which 
all qualities meet in an amalgam of anonymity like the various colours 
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of the spectrum in a shaft of pure sunlight; or as pure compassion 
which is the “primary reflex” of egolcssness on the emotional plane. 
This state of shunyata , egolessness, or pure compassion is said to be 
the seed of the intensest activity known—in fact of all cosmic activity. 
There is a profound saying of Laotse that “a wheel is made up of thirty 
perceptible spokes but it is because of the central non-perceptible void 
of the neve (the dead-centre) that it turns.” 71 And, again, it is “the gulfs 
of cosmic emptiness” in the central void of space which according to 
astronomers are “the homes of the various univeiscs” ? 72 “If we 
shatter the chains of egotism,” wrote Gandhiji, “and melt into the 
ocean of humanity we . . . become one with God. . .. God is conti¬ 
nuously in action .... As soon as we become one with the ocean in 
the shape of God, there is no more rest for us, nor indeed do we need 
rest any longer. . . . This restlessness constitutes true rest. This never- 
ceasing agitation holds Lhe key to peace ineffable. This supreme state 
... is difficult to describe, but not beyond the bounds of human 
experience.” 73 

As his self-surrender deepened and even the will to live apart 
from Him neared the vanishing point, the potency of his non-violence 
increased in proportion and he became filled more and more with that 
infinite and all-pervading power which is God or Truth and which 
manifests itself in human relationships as Ahimsa or Love. His fast at 
Calcutta in August, 194.7, when a “One Man Boundary Force”, to use 
Lord Mountbatten’s phrase, achieved what “fifty thousand soldiers” 
in the Punjab could not, and his last fast at Delhi were the 
culmination of that power which showed all the characteristics of 
an atomic chain-reaction. 




Part Five 

GALL TO REPENTANCE 




CHAPTER XXIV 


‘THE GREATER THE SINNER THE GREATER THE SAINT’ 

1 

While the stalemate in Noakhali thus continued, pressure on 
Gandhiji to go to Bihar went on increasing. On the 6th February, 
1947, he wrote to Pandit Nehru: “Very great pressure is being put 
upon me to go to Bihar because they all say that things are not pro¬ 
perly represented to me on behalf of the Bihar Government. I am 
watching.” 

There was not a day but brought a sheaf of letters — angry letters, 
threatening letters, sometimes even abusive letters — mostly from the 
Muslim Leaguers, wanting to know why Gandhiji did not go to Bihar. He 
carefully examined each one of them for any grain of truth that there 
might be in it and had all allegations checked up by the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment and others till they were either substantiated or proved to be in¬ 
correct. A letter from the President of the District Muslim League, 
Monghyr (Bihar), was characteristic: “The atrocities committed by the 
Hindus in Bihar have no parallel in history... . But not a word of 
sympathy for the Muslim sufferers of this Province, and not a word of 
rebuke and reproach for the criminals... could come from your mouth. 
Still you ask the Muslims to have confidence in the nationalism ad¬ 
vocated by you, in the ‘National’ Congress supported by you 
and ‘National’ leaders patronised by you. ... I would request you, 
therefore, to come to Bihar at your earliest if you really want to serve 
humanity.” 1 To this Gandhiji replied: 

Your letter. . . is. . . hysterical.... I would like you to tell 
me how I can serve the Muslims better by going to Bihar. Whilst 
I do not endorse your remark that the atrocities committed by the 
Hindus in Bihar have no parallel in history, I am free to admit 
that they were in magnitude much greater than in Noakhali.. . . 

I would urge you, as President of the Monghyr District Muslim 
League, to confine yourself to proved facts which, I am sorry to 
say, you have not done. 2 

An advocate from Aligarh was even more downright. “As the 
leader of the aggressive community,” he wrote, Gandhiji ought to 
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have toured those places where “appalling and horrible atrocities have 
been committed by your community.” After telling him that his 
“shed fear slogans” and his advice to “caste Hindus ‘to kill and be 
killed’” had been responsible for “the Great Calcutta Killing... 
(ancl) the Bihar massacre” he went on to say: “If you are sincere 
in your professions for Hiiidu-Muslim unity you must tour those 
areas where your community is in an aggressive role.” 1 Gandhiji 
wrote back: 

You belong to a great university and hold the degree of 
M.A. But I am sorry to have to tell you that your letter is wholly 
unbalanced. You will let me serve Hindus, Muslims and others 
in the best manner I know. If I fail, I shall feel sorry. But I 
cannot change my programme according to an opinion which 
does not appeal to my reason.... I refuse to draw the distinc¬ 
tion between aggressive and non-aggressive communities. . . . 
Religion is my personal concern. It ought not to interfere with 
my duty as a citizen of India. 4 

A barrister from Patna wrote that it was “very surprising indeed” 
that Gandhiji was “wasting” his time in Noakhali: “The deputation 
(on behalf of Bihar Government).. . which went to you recently gave 
you all wrong information, and I am surprised that Mr. Houlton, a 
European, (Relief Commissioner, Bihar) is also a party lo it! The 
Bihar tragedy is due entirely to the neglect of the Ministry, . . . You 
should come. . . and pass strong remarks on the behaviour of 
your Congress Ministry.” In a post-script the correspondent, added: 
“The whole trouble is that you pleaded ancl fought for securing self- 
rule for your community which is wholly incapable and does not know 
how Government is carried on.” 5 

Ignoring the acerbity, Gandhiji got the Bihar Government to 
send him a detailed reply running into two and a half typed foolscap 
sheets and exhaustively dealing with all the points raised in the 
letter. To his irate correspondent he wrote: 

Are you not my old tireless correspondent to whom I could 
carry no conviction? You have started with an emphatic statement 
ol opinion without caring to inquire how I am passing my time 
and telling me on what grounds you have come to a conclusion. 
You have condemned me guilty without even hearing me, the 
accused. You have also laid down the law that Bihar needs my 
presence more urgently than Noakhali. Since I am in a position 
to know more fully than any other person whether 1 am wasting 
my time in Noakhali or not, it is fair for me to assume that your 
Conclusion about Bihar is as erroneous as about Noakhali, 
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The second paragraph of your letter is as disappointing as 
the first. You could have no knowledge whatsoever of the informa¬ 
tion that (Bihar deputation). . . could have given me and yet you 
pronounce judgment and say that (they) , .. gave me “all wrong 
information and that Mr. Houlton was party to it. ... So far as 
I am aware, an impartial commission of inquiry is to be held and 
if it is, I think it is up to you and me to suspend our judgment.* 1 

Another letter from the same correspondent ended with the sugges¬ 
tion: “To save Bihar from further calamity I hope you will have the 
courage to declare that the Bihar Ministry should be dismissed, Section 
93 be applied, and the present Governor may also be changed with 
this corrupt Ministry.”? It brought from Gandhiji the following: 
“I am surprised at your asking me to condemn the Bihar Ministry 
unheard. I am ashamed that at this time of day you should think 
of the application of Section 93. There are many honourable ways 
of exposing the conniption no matter where it exists. The application 
of Section 93 is not among them. 5 ’ 8 

A frivolous reference by Shaheed Suhrawardy to Candhiji’s 
“inner voice” hurt Gandhiji. He gently suggested to Shaheed that 
even he (the Shaheed) had it, if he would only care to listen to it: 
“I have seen in the newspapers a statement attributed to you which 
reads like a jibe at. me. I would not expect that from you. Therefore 
I give you the credit of believing that I have the inner voice to which 
I listen. My belief is that all mankind has it. But the outside din and 
noise have practically deadened it for the vast majority of people. 
When my voice speaks I shall find myself in Bihar without any further 
prompting.” 51 

While thus refusing to allow himself to be influenced by anger 
or ridicule, Gandhiji continued his effort to get at the truth. He 
encouraged Col. Niranjan Singh Gill of the Indian National Army 
to proceed to Bihar and report. Though Gol. Gill’s report exploded 
many a myth propagated by the Muslim League, it was damaging 
enough to the Bihar Government. It set Gandhiji thinking. In a 
letter to Dr. Syecl Mahmud, the Bihar Minister, he wrote: “I cannot 
decide between Muslim League report and what is reported to me 
from other sources as to where lies the truth. I want you to write to 
me as to how far the League report is true. 1 ’ 10 Dr. Mahmud kept silent. 
His continued silence in spite of repeated reminders from Gandhiji 
was intriguing. It made Gandhiji impatient to get at the truth. 

2 

Maulvi Fazlut Iiuq, the cx-.Premier of Bengal, now entered upon 
the scene. A chip of the same block as the then Bengal Premier so far 
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as freedom from scruples and elasticity of conscience were concern¬ 
ed, he had a score to settle with his political rival. Since his expulsion 
from the Muslim League by Jinnah for insubordination and defiance 
of his authority, there had been no love lost between the two. But after 
the “Direct Action” in Calcutta in August, 1946, during which a 
Muslim mob was said to have threatened to apply “Direct Action” 
to him for his “anli-Leaguc” and “fifth-columnist” activities, he had 
made discretion the better part of valour and sought readmission to 
the fold of the “faithful”. He was forgiven and readmitted. There¬ 
after he had been anxious to regain his lost popularity and position in 
tjrc Muslim League organisation. 

Gandhiji’s Noakhali peace mission had been an eyesore to the 
Muslim League High Command. Shaheed Suhrawardy’s willy-nilly 
association with il and the unpopular measures which his Government 
had been forced to take after the Noakhali disturbances provided 
an ideal target for attack. Here was a chance to kill two birds with 
one stone. In a public speech at Barisal, Maulvi Fazlul Iiuq demanded 
that as a non-Muslim Ganclhiji should not “preach” the teachings 
of Islam. With his characteristic recklessness he then proceeded to 
narrate a cock-and-bull story of how on Gandhiji’s return from South 
Africa he had asked Gandhiji to embrace Islam, whereupon Ganclhiji 
had confided to him that he was in fact a Muslim at heart. But when 
the Maulvi Salieb asked him to proclaim if publicly, Gandhiji 
refused! 

Instead of being provoked, Gandhiji gave a reasoned reply to the 
first while appealing to the Maulvi Saheb “for the sake of his own 
reputation” to issue a disclaimer in regard to the second part of his 
speech. The whole speech was a cheap electioneering stunt — all 
the more unfortunate as coming from a person who was aspiring 
for the Presidentship of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League. Maulvi 
Fazlul Huq’s election manifesto for the Presidentship contained, 
among other things, the following: “If lam elected to this post, 1 
shall clemand (1) the immediate removal of Gandhiji from Noakhali 
for Bihar, and (2) removal of the military at an early date from Noakhali 
and Tipperah.” In the course of the same speech, the Maulvi Saheb 
had gone on to denounce Shaheed Suhrawardy’s Government for 
allowing Gandhiji and other “outsiders” to come and work in Noa¬ 
khali. Pie wondered how the Muslims of Noakhali and Tipperah had 
tolerated Gandhiji’s presence so long. Rising to a peroration, he de¬ 
clared that if Gandhiji had gone to his home-district of Barisal, he 
would have driven him and his goat into the khall Pie followed it up 
by a wire asking for an interview with Gandhiji in order to have a 
“heart-to-heart” talk with him! The meeting came off after several 
delays on the 27th February at Haimchar. 
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Gandhiji was not in his room when the cx-Premier walked in 
with four others, dressed in pyjamas and coat, his fez thrown back 
at an angle, and a garland of faded dowers around his neck announ¬ 
cing a popular hero’s reception which evidently his admirers had given 
him. The day was warm. Panting and perspiring the Maulvi Saheb 
deposited his frame “pursy and short of breath” on Gandhiji’s 
wooden sofa and began to fan himself. Presently Gandhiji came in. 

“Oh, don’t stand up. You were the Chief Minister when I 
met you last!” Gandhiji remarked as the Maulvi Saheb got up and 
shook hands with him. Aftcrtheusual exchange of courtesies the Maulvi 
Saheb said: “I shall be frank with you. It is no use saying one thing 
and having something else up your sleeve.” Gandhiji nodded com¬ 
plete agreement. 

The Maulvi Saheb began: Gandhiji had not gone to Bihar; his 
place was in Bihar rather than in Noakhali; Noakhali Muslims, far 
from being aggressors, were the victims of police repression. Hindu 
police officers were harassing innocent Muslims and implicating them 
in false cases — they should be withdrawn; Muslims were not crimi¬ 
nals, abductors of women etc.; Islam never taught that. 

Gandhiji again agreed so far as the teachings of Islam in the 
abstract were concerned. The Maulvi Saheb proceeded: “Very few 
understand Islam. They call it the religion of the sword. The mino¬ 
rities in the Muslim State were the special responsibility of the majo¬ 
rity. The non-Muslims were zinrnis .” The Maulvi Saheb’s last 
point was that far from the Hindus having cause to be afraid of the 
Muslim majority in Noakhali, it was the latter, in fact, who were 
afraid of Hindu domination! The Hindus should shed their fear arid 
accept Pakistan. His Majesty’s Government’s statement of 20th Febru¬ 
ary, 1947, would only bring civil-war to India. 

When he had finished, at a friendly gesture, Gandhiji in a tone 
of light banter askccl, referring to the Maulvi Saheb’s gibe a few days 
back; “So, if I come to Barisal, there is only the khal for me, is 
it not? ” 

“No, no, Mahatmaji, you are always welcome. That was only a 
joke. I never can let go a joke — even at the expense of my father. 
That is my nature!” The Maulvi Saheb replied looking down, but 
with a sly smile playing upon his lips. 

Taking up Maulvi Saheb’s last point first, Gandhiji said that he had 
always asked Jinnah to convince him of the meaning and implications 
of Pakistan. His formula was before the Muslim League leader and 
the country and so far as he was concerned the offer still stood. As 
regards withdrawal of criminal cases, it rested with the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. “Regarding Bihar,” he continued, “I may shortly go there.” “But 
it will not be to oblige you,” he added so as not to give the Maulvi 
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Saheb a chance to exploit his (Gandhiji’s) forthcoming visit to Bihar 
in his political feud with Shahecd. Hr was awaiting Dr. Mahmud’s 
reply, he told the Maulvi Saheb, but if the latter could assure him 
that the majority community in Noakhali would stand guarantee 
for the safety and security of the minority community, lie would 
feel free to leave Bengal immediately. Could he give that 
assurance ? 

To this the Maulvi Saheb gave no straight reply. Instead, lie 
began to talk about a coalition Government in Bengal as the only 
remedy for Bengal’s ills! 

At this point one of Fazlul Huq’s companions broke in: “I was a 
worker in the Khilafat movement; you were the fust leader who 
taught me politics.” 

“If you had taken your politics of me, you would have given a 
much better account of yourself,” Gandhiji replied. 

Undeterred, the gentleman proceeded: “The other day, while 
coming here you passed near my house. But I did not come out to 
meet you for fear of losing caste with my own political friends. Today 
seeing you with my accredited leader I have come and it gives me 
the greatest pleasure to meet you.” 

Addressing himself to Fazlul Huq, Gandhiji asked: “What is 
this quarrel between you and Suhrawardy? I do not like it.” But 
the Maulvi Saheb again avoided the issue and talked instead of bis 
profession and his chronic ticubic — lack of finance! Gandhiji there¬ 
upon twitted him for his spend-thrift nature and sent him away laugh¬ 
ing. 

Somehow people never could remain the same after meeting 
Gandhiji. It was the same with Maulvi Fazlul Huq. A few days 
later at an informal discussion with the members of the Mymen- 
singh bar, he told them that what Gandhiji was doing by his good¬ 
will mission in the disturbed areas of East Bengal was really praise¬ 
worthy. On his part, he added, it was his intention to spend the rest 
of his life in preaching goodwill amongst the Hindus and Muslims 
just as Mahatma Gandhi was doing. That would make Bengal happy 
and prosperous. 


3 

After Fazlul Huq’s departure, Gandhiji began to make plans for 
the third phase of his pilgrimage on foot which was to have begun 
on 2nd March, 1947* He had an elaborate itinerary drawn up criss¬ 
crossing the whole of Charmandal area and covering parts of Noa¬ 
khali and Tipperah. It then led back to Srirampur, from where he 
had originally started two months ago. From there, he would start 
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over again and cover the remaining portions of Noakhali and Tippe- 
rah, and so on till the quesL on which he had set out was successful. 

But man proposes, God disposes. 

The next day Dr. Mahmud’s secretary arrived with a letter from 
Dr. Mahmud. It was a long letter, full of anguish. It reiterated what 
Dr. Mahmud had written before to Gandhiji that out of the ashes of 
the conflagration they could perhaps build a new and happy India of 
their dreams. At the root of the communal problem lay the Muslim 
fear that they would be wiped out if the Hindus came into power. 
The Bihar disturbances had provided a God-given opportunity to 
put an end to that suspicion and fear of the Muslims. Pandit Nehru 
had set about to do that. As a result, within four days of his arrival, 
the whole psychology of the Muslims had begun to show a change 
in spite of their dire misfortunes. “I could once more hold my head 
erect and tell the Muslims, ‘You see, what I used to tell you is 
true. The Congress ITigh Command knows no distinction between 
Hindus and Muslims. It will always take the side of the oppressed, 
never of the oppressor’.” 11 But the unseemly demonstration of the 
Hindu students against Pandit Nehru at Patna had not only offset the 
good effect which Pandit Nehru had produced on the Muslim mind 
but had deepened their fear and suspicion. “I used to tell the Britishers 
before,” Dr. Mahmud’s letter continued, “if you do not settle with 
India in Gandhiji’,s lifetime, you will live to regret it afterwards. In 
the same way today I tell the Indian Muslims that if they do not 
settle the communal question in your lifetime, it will never be settled. 
That opportunity seems almost to have slipped by. But may be even 
now if you come, the Hindus might be brought to repentance and the 
situation stiff saved.” 

The painfullest part of it was that if facts were as stated, Congress¬ 
men could not be absolved from blame. There were stories of un¬ 
speakable barbarities having been perpetrated upon Muslims. “I and 
several women besides me,” recorded one of Gandhiji’s party after¬ 
wards, “could hardly restrain our tears. Bapu sank into deep thought. 
Poor Mujtaba Saheb (Dr. Mahmud’s secretary), his voice grew husky, 
he could not proceed with the reading of Dr. Mahmud’s letter. The 
moment he had finished, Bapu sent a wire to the Chief Minister of 
Bihar to ask if lie could start for Bihar: ‘Dr. Syed Mahmud and others 
would like me to visit Bihar. ... Do you feel likewise? Please tell me 
what you feel.’ ” 12 

In the evening when Satish Chandra Das Gupta came to discuss 
with Gandhiji his tour programme, Gandhiji told him instead about 
his decision to proceed to Bihar and announced the same at the 
evening prayer gathering. In the course of it he described how till 
the previous day he had been planning to set out on the third phase 
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of his pilgrimage but at the appointed hour found himself preparing 
to set out for Bihar instead. He referred to the report which he had 
received about the atrocities that were said to have been committed 
by the Hindus of Bihar and before which the happenings of Noa- 
khali seemed “to pale into insignificance”. He could not. resist Dr. 
Mahmud’s call. He was as concerned about the welfare of the Muslims 
as of the Hindus. His mind made no distinction between the two. 
He had sent an urgent wire to the Chief Minister of Bihar and it 
was highly likely that it might be their last meeting for the time be¬ 
ing. In that case, the word he would leave with them for the short 
time that he expected to be away from them would be that they should 
live together as brothers. This they would be able to do only if on 
either side they shed their internal weaknesses and were prepared 
to lay down their lives without retaliation for the defence of what 
they considered sacred. 

No reply from the Bihar Chief Minister came even on the following 
day —the ist March. The whole day Gandhiji looked very grave. Before 
going to sleep at night he gave directions that the luggage was to be 
kept ready for the journey next day. All the superfluous gear — books, 
papers, files etc. — that had been accumulating since his arrival in 
Noakhali was accordingly packed and sent for safe custody to the 
Kazirkhil Camp — the headquarters of the Gandhi Camps in Noa¬ 
khali. Among the things which he kept, specially to betaken with him 
were a “Bengali Teacher” and a Bengali dictionary, and a note-book 
in which he did his daily writing exercise in Bengali. The daily Bengali 
lesson was to him like the call to prayer. He also kept up the practice 
of having a Bengali devotional song sung at the morning prayer. 
Far away in Bihar, it brought back to him the call of the Noakhali 
jungles, the travail of the poor in their humble huts, whom he had 
left behind, and his “Do or Die” promise to them. 

From early morning next day Gandhiji’s camp was astir. The air 
was tense with anxiety. The wrench of separation was on every face. 
But they all tried to get over it by applying themselves with redoubled 
diligence to their duty. A heavy pall of mist hung over the place. Only 
the dull patter from the dripping forest leaves, broke the silence. 
At it a.m. the fog lifted and the sun peered through. But the gloom 
within deepened with the approach of the hour of departure. At 
last everything was ready for the journey. A number of colleagues 
and co-workers had come from various centres to bid good-bye and 
receive final instructions. The most active of them all was the 78 
year old Thakkar Bapa. With his precise, methodical habits, he did 
not rest till he had satisfied himself by a personal inspection that every¬ 
thing had been done according to plan and all the luggage got safely 
into the jeep. At last Gandhiji emerged from his hut, his hands folded 
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in a farewell and the upper part of the body as usual bare. For the 
first time after two months he was again seen wearing sandals. It 
was with difficulty that he could reach the jeep through the besieging 
crowd. Accompanying him were Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose, Ma-nu 
Gandhi, Dev Prakash Nayar and Hamid Hunar. He had allowed Dev 
Prakash to join him to complete his probation in Nai Talim or New 
Education and Hunar for his training under him in Hindustani 
work — propagation of Hindustani being an integral part of his pro¬ 
gramme of Hindu-Muslim unity. All the other members of his party 
who had originally come with liim, he left behind at their respective 
posts to carry on his work. Like him they were to “do or die” at their 
posts. Satish Chandra Das Gupta was authorised to represent him in 
dealing with the authorities during his absence. 

The party reached Chandpur at 3,20 p.m. and the quiet peace 
of the last four months gave place to the din and bustle of congested 
city life once more. Swarming crowds surrounded the residence of the 
late Hardayal Nag, the Grand Old Man of Chandpur, where arrange¬ 
ments for Gandhiji’s stay had been made. They followed him in the 
evening to the riverside where his last public prayer meeting in East 
Bengal was held. It was attended by nearly 30,000. 

Addressing the mammoth gathering Gandhiji said that the same 
reason that had brought him to Noakhali and Tipperah was now 
taking him to Bihar. He was sorry that he had turned a deaf ear 
earlier to the pressing requests made to him by Muslim friends to go 
to Bihar, He had flattered himself with the belief that he would be 
able to affect, the Bihar Hindus from his place in Bengal. But 
Dr. Mahmud’s letter hacl shown to him the necessity of proceeding to 
Bihar. He expected to return to his chosen scene of service — Noakh¬ 
ali — as soon as possible. Dr. Mahmud’s secretary had said they would 
not detain him for more than a fortnight. Meanwhile Gandhiji hoped 
that the Muslims would belie the fears of the Hindu refugees that they 
would not be allowed to live in peace. He appealed to the officials 
and the police so to conduct themselves as to make the public regard 
them as their friends and servants on whose tact and willing coopera¬ 
tion they could depend in difficulty. 

A member of die audience got up and asked how those who had 
lost their dear ones or their homes, which they had built through 
years of sweat and sacrifice, could forgive and forget. How could they, 
after all that had happened, bring themselves to look upon the comm¬ 
unity from which the hooligans came with a feeling of brotherhood? 
The way to forget and forgive, replied Gandhiji, was to contemplate 
Bihar which had done much worse things than Noakhali and Tipperah, 
Did they want the Muslims to take revenge for the Hindu atrocit¬ 
ies in Bihar? He was sure they did not. From that they should learn 

45 
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to forget and forgive if they did not wish to descend to the lowest 
depths of barbarity. 

At 9.30 p.m. the party boarded the steamer. Huge crowds had 
gathered at the jetty, too. The last to take leave was Col. Jiwan Singh. 
His contingent of the I.N. A. had somehow not fitted into Satish Chandra 
Das Gupta’s scheme. Many discussions had taken place in regard to it 
before. As Gandhiji scribbled out his final orders that he should send 
away his men, Jiwan Singh felt hurt and unhappy thinking it was a 
sort of dismissal for him. A seasoned war veteran, he had finally burnt 
his boats upon his career of arms from a growing inner conviction in 
the necessity of non-violence, strengthened by the last behests of Netaji 
Bose, whom he adored with a soldier’s undivided loyalty. He was 
about to bid good-bye with a heavy heart when Gandhiji wrote on 
another slip of paper: “I do not want to lose you personally.” The 
old Sardar’s countenance beamed. He stayed on in Noakhali 
even after Gandhiji’s death and added a footnote to the story of inter- 
Dominion relations between India and Pakistan. 

Although the whole of the special steamer had been put at the 
disposal of Gandhiji and his party, they decided to sleep on the deck 
with the pressmen as behoved followers of the representative of the poor. 
As the steamer dropped anchor at Goalando, the party of pressmen, 
that had accompanied him all through the pilgrimage in Noalchali, 
came to bid good-bye and with his permission for the last time sang 
to him the Walk Alone song, which had become so interwoven with 
their experience of the last three months, and what an experience, 
too, at that! 

From Goalando the party proceeded by train, reaching Sodepur at 
9.30 at night. On the following day, 4th March, 1947, from 8.45 to 10 
Gandhiji was elosetted with the Chief Minister of Bengal. He admitted 
to Shahced that things in Bihar were not as well as he had been led 
to believe. That gave the Shahced his chance. With a note of bitter- 
ness not unmixed with triumph in his voice, he told Gandhiji that 
Pandit Nehru and Dr. Rajcndva Prasad had “betrayed” him, it hurt 
Gandhiji deeply. Asked afterwards if there was a likelihood of anything 
fruitful coming out of his talk with the Chief Minister, Gandhiji replied 
there was hardly any, “He is past master in the art of gab; he went 
on talking round and round; would not give me a chance to get even 
a word in edgewise concerning what was uppermost in my mind. Well, 
let ns see, it will be as God wills.” 


4 


For half an hour before the departure of the train at Howrah 
station a continuous stream of coins, small and big, had poured into 
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Gandliiji’s outstretched hand as a contribution to the Harijan fund. 
It took three members of the party to complete the count by sitting 
upright through the long hours of the night. 

“During the half hour at Howrah station,” remarked one of the 
party, “you collected more than all of us put together during the rest 
of the night at various stations.” 

“What a pity,” replied the Mahatma, “I could not get up at all 
the stops and relieve people of more!” 

In spite of I he secrecy that had been observed to detrain him at 
Fatwa— 18 miles from Patna—-the usual contingent of newspaper 
reporters and cameramen was there at the railway station. “Even 
God Almighty cannot elude the pressmen!” exclaimed Gandhiji. 

Out of the thronging crowd on the platform, Gandhiji’s eye picked 
out Dr. Syed Mahmud and Prof, Abdul Bari, the Muslim President 
of the Provincial Congress Committee, both of them old colleagues 
and staunch nationalists. “So, you are still alive,” he remarked with 
an attempt at a city, joyless laugh than which nothing can be 
sadder. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad with members of the Bihar Ministry and the 
Provincial Congress Committee met him at Dr. Mahmud’s residence 
as soon as Gandhiji reached there. As Gandhiji sat surrounded by his 
veteran lieutenants, his head was bowed. All was not well with Bihar. 
The leaders were apologetic. They had clone all they could and would 
do all he might ask them to do. But that was poor consolation for 
what had already happened. Dr. Rajendra Prasad had told him that 
genuine repentance was lacking. In Bihar, Bengal and the rest of 
India there was a belief that Bihar had “saved” Bengal. The gloom 
on Gandhiji’s face deepened. 

The meeting was hurriedly broken up. Gandhiji needed rest. 
Below his room, within a few yards, flowed the Ganges, calm and re¬ 
splendent in the morning winter sun — perfect image of his sthita- 
prajna ideal. During the following weeks, in the midst of his intense 
preoccupation and gloom, which were to be his lot, he would occasion¬ 
ally steal a glance at its unruffled, placid expanse to drink in its breath¬ 
less serenity and peace. It became the constant companion of his 
thoughts whether he sat down by its bank after the evening prayer 
to write out his daily post-prayer addresses or received people for in¬ 
terviews during his contemplative evening walks. At night he retired 
to rest, lulled to sleep by its soft murmur and woke up at dawn to its^ 
silent message which mingled in perfect harmony with the hymns oi 
the morning prayer. 

After bath, midday meal and a short nap he was ready again to 
meet people. The first to be ushered in were two workers whom 
Badshah Khan (Abdul Ghaffar Khan) had left behind at Patna. The 
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icporl they gave was depressing. G.P.N. Sinha, the then Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the Patna University, came next. 

G.P.N, Sinha: “Weil, now that you have come our burden is 
lightened.” 

Gandhiji: C ‘I have come to lighten it. I have also wired Badshah 
Khan to come.” 

C.P.N. Sinlia: “What did Badshah Khan think of the work that 
is being done here?” 

Gandhiji: “He said that the Ministry were agreeable to every¬ 
thing he told them but the officers would not be able to cope with 
the problem. People alone can do it. lie further Suggested that, there 
should be a committee for the purpose but it should be purely non¬ 
political. I also feel the same way.” 

C.P.N. Sinha: “There arc many Hindus who did good work 
during the disturbances. Where there were such workers, very little 
damage was done. The Muslims still have faith in them.” 

Gandhiji: “All this should never have taken place.” 

G.P.N. Sinha: “People forgot themselves for a while. Where some 
care was taken, nothing happened. Congress workers did not check 
the disturbances at all places as they ought to have done.” 

Gandhiji: “That is the truth. Advantage lies in admission. Then 
alone can the remedy be applied.” 

C.P.N. Sinha: “At places Hindus did their best to protect the 
Muslims. But the problem calls for whole-hearted, active cooperation 
of all sections. They arc ready to give it.” 

This was followed by another interview with Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
What he. had said earlier in the day was still rankling like a thorn in 
Gandhiji’s mind. Dr. Rajendra Prasad mentioned how the Muslim 
League with its National Guards had been preparing for a fight, 
Arms from Aligarh had been imported into the Province in bulk even 
after the outbreak of disturbances. To Gandhiji, however, anything 
that even remotely savoured of self-justification was incompatible 
with genuine repentance. It jarred. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad told liim about the reports of the economic, 
boycott of the Muslims who held almost all the minor professions. In 
the weddings of Brahmins, Muslim pedlars supplied the bangles. 
Likewise, the barbers were Muslims. Without them no marriage could 
be celebrated. It was they who supplied flowers for worship. To tear 
the two apart when their lives were so closely interlinked was like 
tearing apart the limbs of a live person. 

Nawab Ismail, the Muslim League member of the Provincial 
Assembly and former President of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League, 
lay on his bed stricken with tuberculosis, Syed Abdul Aziz, the eminent 
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Muslim Leaguer and stout-hearted champion of Muslims — who extort¬ 
ed respect even from his political opponents for his integrity and ability 
— also lay dying by inches. Gandhiji felt he should consult them first. 
The League regarded Gandhiji as enemy No. 1 of the Muslims. So did 
Abdul Aziz. His observations on Gandhiji in his Reflections on The Bihar 
Tragedy were the palpably unjusl aspersions of an embittered mind. 
But f 'a touch of nature makes the whole world kin”. Gandhiji spent 
an hour with Sycd Abdul Aziz, making inquiries about his health and 
persuaded him to take nature-cure treatment. Later he sent for a 
naturopath from Calcutta to attend on him. 

What a conquest the intensely human side of Gandhiji’s persona¬ 
lity achieved over his opponents is seen from one of Abdul Aziz’s 
letters to Gandhiji: “It is lull one month and a half since you were 
good enough to visil me on the very day you arrived in Patna. I would 
have been very glad to return your call if it were possible for me to do 
so even on crutches.” 13 And this in spite of the fact that the rest of the 
letter was full of deep differences. (Sec Chapter XXVII). 

Soon after his return from Syed Abdul Aziz, Gandhiji had another 
long meeting with the Bihar Ministers. “Wc should make a public- 
confession of our mistake,” he told them. No commission of inquiry 
had been appointed to date. “If we are not quick about the matter, 
it will lose its effect. If wc do not appoint a commission, we shall be 
held to have admitted the League’s case.” The Chief Minister, Srikri- 
shna Sinha, expressed the fear that the League would make political 
capital out of it. Gandhiji admitted that that was not improbable, 
But justice never paused to consider if it would be exploited. “My 
sixty years’ experience has taughl me nothing if not that. That is also 
the lesson of my three months of travail in Noakhali. I was groping 
in the dark but I said just what seemed to me to be the truth. Those 
who regarded me as their enemy could exploit it. But I had faith that 
sooner rather than later they would see their mistake. Be that as it 
may, my only strength lies in my Ahimsa. The same applies to you 
also. If you grasp that, you will get over your fear and, undaunted by 
extraneous considerations, do justice.” 

For inviting Gandhiji to Bihar without consulting his colleagues, 
Dr, Syed Mahmud was under a cloud, Again and again Gandhiji tried 
to clear his old friend ofunmerited suspicion; Dr, Mahmud’s letter which 
had brought him to Bihar was in reply to his (Gandhiji’s) peremptory 
inquiries; the doctor had not acted disloyally towards his colleagues. 
Dr. Rajcndra Prasad explained that there was really no difference. 
The Bihar Ministers were never opposed to Gandhiji’s coming earlier. 
But they had judged that the situation might call for the employment 
of drastic measures; how could they call Gandhiji in that context ? 

The Chief Minister put in that they had never tried to “minimise" 
the atrocities. That touched off Gandhiji’s pent up feeling, “From 
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what I have been hearing - , it seems to me that the Bihar massacre 
was likejaliianwaia Bagh massacre. Dr. Mahmud’s wife today brought 
some Muslim women to me. I had no reply Lo their tears.” Dr. Rajcu- 
dra Prasad could bear it no longer. He repeated what he had already 
told Gandhiji that many Biharis thought that they had done well. 
Gandhiji replied that it was to save them from that sin that he had 
come, tie had told Nawab Ismail that he would “do or die” in Bihar. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad: “I have full faith we shall succeed. Give 
us orders.” 

Gandhiji: “In Champaran nobody ordered anybody. It was 
spontaneous loyalty. You saw the miracle. If that happens here, we 
shall win over even the League.” 

The day of painful heart-searching came to a close. It was time 
for the evening prayer. There was a mammoth gathering. Muslims 
were present in large numbers. Many purda ladies attended the 
prayer sitting in their cars. 

He had flattered himself with the belief, Gandhiji said, that it 
would be unnecessary for him to visit what he had affectionately 
called his Bihar. It was, however, no use crying over spilt milk. He 
iioped that they had done or would do all reparation possible 
which must in its magnitude be as great as their crime, if their repen¬ 
tance was real. For as the saying went, the greater the sinner the greater 
die saint. If they adopted an attitude of self-righteousness by putting 
it all on the goonda elements, for whom the Bihar Congressmen could 
not be held responsible, they would reduce the Congress to a miserable 
political party instead of being the one national organisation which, 
by right of service, claimed to represent the whole of India inclusive 
not only of Congressmen or its sympathisers but also its opponents. 
To make good that claim, the Congress must hold itself responsible 
for the misdeeds of all communities and classes. It was not true to 
say that no Congressmen were involved in the mad upheaval. That 
many Congressmen had staked their lives in order to save their 
Muslim brethren was no answer to the charge that was justly levelled 
at the Bihar Hindus by indignant and injured Muslims, who in their 
bitterness had not hesitated to describe the Bihar crime as “without 
a parallel in history”. 

That statement could be challenged, Gandhiji continued. But lie 
did not want to be guilty of weighing in golden scales the comparative 
heinousness of crimes. Fie was grieved to find that there were thought¬ 
less Hindus in ail parts of India who falsely hugged the belief that 
Bihar had “hailed” the mischief that the Muslims in Bengal had let 
loose. That way of thinking and acting was the way to perdition and 
slavery. It was cowardice to believe that barbarity such as India had 
of late witnessed could ever protect a people’s culture, religion or 
freedom. He made bold to say that wherever of late there had been 
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such cruelty it had its origin in cowardice, and cowardice never 
redeemed an individual or a nation. The way to take reprisals, there¬ 
fore, was not to copy the barbarous deeds, such as Noakhali had 
proved itself capable of, but to confront barbarism with manliness, 
which consiste.d in daring to die without a thought of retaliation 
and without compromising one’s honour. 

5 

Gandhiji was digging for truth. He met the Ministers and the 
leaders of the League. Muslim sufferers came and poured out to him 
their tale of woe. The Friends Service Unit handed him their report. 
The lethargy of the officials, the absence of a proper relief organisation 
and the absence of energetic Hindu leadership were holding up the 
work. 

On the morning of the 5th March, 1947, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
had a long interview with Gandhiji. Gandhiji told him that he was 
not yet ready with his plan. On one or two points, however, he had 
come to a definite decision. He would allow Muslim concentration 
under certain conditions but he would neither give arms nor Muslim 
military and police. Instead, he would give them effective protection. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad agreed. The danger of concentration, past 
experience had shown, was that it led the members of the commu¬ 
nity concerned into foolishly bellicose behaviour which in its turn 
recoiled upon them. Where the Muslims were in a minority they 
were protected by the Hindus but where a Muslim concentration 
existed, the Muslims thought they could cow down the Hindus. The 
worst tragedies had taken place where the Muslims were in moderate 
strength. That was not a justification but an explanation of what 
had happened. The Government would, however, do whatever 
Gandhiji suggested. 

The evening prayer was again held at Bankipore Maidan. Gandhi- 
ji’s post-prayer speech turned on the theme of holt — the colour 
festival — which fell on the following day. There was fear among the 
Muslims that the occasion might be marked by renewed attacks 
upon them. Gandhiji asked the Muslims, as he had asked the Hindus 
in Noakhali, that they should shed the fear of man and trust in God 
only. To the Hindus he said that it was up to them to remove the 
fears of their Muslim brethren. He hoped that holt would be marked 
by a revival of the old friendly relations between them. 

Several influential local Muslims came to see Gandhiji next day. 
They had all suffered heavily during the disturbances. The exuberance 
of their gratitude to him for coming to Bihar saddened him beyond 
words. Trying to laugh away their grief he told them that they should 
put behind them their own misfortunes, and get ready to proceed to 
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Noakhali to engage themselves there as he was engaging himself in 
Bihar. If anything untoward happened in Bihar while they were en~ 
g-ao-ecl in their Good Samaritan’s work in Noakhali, lie would pay for 
it with his life. 

A poor, blind Hindu beggar was waiting for him to touch his 
fecL for his blessings, since he could not sec him, when he returned 
from his morning walk. He laid at his feet an amount of annas four 
in small coins, which apparently he had collected by begging alms, 
as his humble contribution to the fund for the relief of the Muslim 
sufferers which Gandhiji had started since his arrival in Bihar. Gandhi- 
ji’s heart was filled with joy. “This donation of four annas is worth 
more to me than four craves of rupees,” lie remarked. “For this 
poor man has given all he possessed.” He affectionately patted the 
blind man on the back and told him to give up begging forthwith. He 
further asked one of his party to provide him with a lakh in case he was 
willing to learn spinning. In the alternative lie gave instructions that 
Sadaquat Ashram, the headquarters of the Provincial Congress, should 
provide him with some suitable work to enable him to earn his living. 

The whole of the waking time on the 7th March was spent in 
listening to reports. The Muslim Students’ Federation, a League- 
minded body, regarded contiguous pockets and the division of Bihar 
as the only condition on which Muslims could remain in Bihar. But 
Gandhiji was not prepared to accept the view that Hindus and 
Muslims had parted for ever. He was trying to see how he could repair 
the breaches in their unity. 

The Jamiat-nl-Ulcma delegation complained that cases of inti¬ 
midation of Muslims were still occurring. The Majlis-i-Ahrav supported 
their view. Another Muslim gentleman came and reported that the 
crops of Muslim refugees were still being cut and taken away by others. 
He wanted military assistance for harvesting his crops. 

Jayaprakash Narayan, the Socialist leader, had seen Gandhiji 
a couple of days earlier. His evidence was highly damaging to the 
Government and the Congress. An even worse indictment came from 
the Momin community. They had been the worst sufferers despite 
the fact that they had all along been with the Congress. They alleged 
that many people high up in the Congress had taken part in the 
riots. 

Other interviewers followed, both Hindus and Muslims. Bui none 
of them was able to assure Gandhiji that tilings had settled down to 
the normal. By evening the cumulative effect of these depressing 
stories had grown so heavy that Gandhiji was forced to take some rest 
before proceeding to the prayer meeting. It set him weighing 
himself against his ideal of slhitaprajna. When one really reaches that 
state, one’s very thought becomes charged with power so that it be* 
comes self-acting and transforms the environment. He missed that 
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power in him. It was because of that growing feeling within him that 
of late lie had begun seriously to think whether he should not march 
from village to village in Bihar in the manner of Noakhali so that his 
thoughts might be conveyed directly to those whom he wanted to 
bring to repentance. 

Bihar was the land of Ramayana, Gandhiji remarked at the even¬ 
ing prayer meeting. However uneducated or poor a Bihari mighL be, 
his heart vibrated to the music of that great epic. They knew what 
sin was and what constituted merit. The misdeeds of which they were 
guilty were of terrible proportions. Should not their atonement, too, 
be of the same order? It was in that spirit that they should approach 
those who had suffered during the riots, and try to do the right thing 
by them. He had said the previous evening that all Muslim women, 
who weie alleged to be confined in Hindu homes, should be returned. 
It would indeed be a brave thing, he continued, if the guilty ones came 
forward and openly confessed their sins and invited expiatory punish¬ 
ment upon themselves. But if such courage was lacking, they could 
restore the girls to him or to Dr. Rajendra Prasad without any fear 
of harm coming to them. The looted property should be returned to 
the owners and the losses compensated lor. Where the owners were no 
longer alive, the looted property or the compensation should be made 
over to the surviving relatives. That much at least he could surely 
expect from Biharis who lived in the land of the Ramayana and who 
tried to set their lives in accordance with the teachings of that noble 
book. 

On the 8th March, Mohammad Yunus came to see Gandhiji. 
lie was Chief Minister of the stop-gap Ministry of Bihar before the 
Congress finally agreed to accept office in 1937. He agreed that those 
who had promoted or taken part in the disturbances could be no 
friends of the Congress even though they might carry the Congress 
label, His complaint was that the Congress was responsible for the 
League. If Congressmen had shown vision and broadmindedness 
earlier, things would not have come to that pass. 

Mohammad Yunus was an old friend. Gandhiji felt he could be 
candid with him. He laid his finger on what had always been a weak 
spot in the armour of Muslim friends like Mohammad Yunus. “Gould 
Jinnah be left out of the picture? Was it not up to those Muslims 
who thought that he was going a wrong way to try to correct him? 55 
Mohammad Yunus replied: “Alas! That cannot be. Either you follow 
Jinnah or you get out of the Muslim League.” “Then the future is 
dark indeed for Islam and for India — more for Islam than for India. 5 ' 
remarked Gandhiji. 

In reply to the question as to how long he expected to be in Bihar, 
Gandhiji said that he had set no time limit. Islam had not yet forgotten 
the Karbala, where brother’s arm was raised against brother, although 
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it had happened 1,300 years ago. How could he forget his Karbala 
that was Bihar? 

Another Muslim gentleman followed. He owned a soda-water 
factory. Gandhiji, out of politeness, tried to engage him in conver¬ 
sation on the subject of soda-water and to show ofF what little know¬ 
ledge he had of the process of its manufacture. It was a faux pas. The 
gentleman had brought to discuss with Gandhiji a book on Islam, 
which he had written. He felt insulted by Gandhiji talking soda-water 
to an author on religion! Frowning darkly, he got up, dismay writ 
large on his face. 

At the prayer meeting that evening, Gandhiji mentioned that he 
had been pained to receive a telegram telling him that he must not 
“condemn” the Hindus of Bihar. The sender of that telegram, he 
remarked, had rendered no service to India or to Hinduism by issuing 
that warning. He would forfeit his claim to be a Hindu if he bolstered 
up the wrong-doing of fellow Hindus. 

* * * 

The Chief Minister of Bihar had told Gandhiji that there was 
another side to the picture which had not come before him (Gandhiji). 
Binodanand Jha, a member of the Bihar Cabinet, came on the 
gth March to present it to him. Fie protested that the Government 
was falsely accused of slowness in dealing with the situation. Imme¬ 
diately after the riots broke out, the Chief Minister had sent him to 
Gaya and then to Bhagalpur. The disturbances were the result of a 
“joint conspiracy” between the political opponents of the Congress, 
who were opposed to the Congress programme of economic reforms, 
and the British officials in the services. In proof he produced a pam¬ 
phlet issued by the Hindu Mahasabha and another by the zamindars. 
Still another pamphlet asked people to organise themselves and take 
revenge for Bengal as the Congress seemed to be unconcerned about 
the insult to Hindu women in Noakhali and Calcutta. In Bhagalpur, 
the Minister complained, the disturbances were precipitated by the 
Muslim League’s propaganda. It was they who after getting the 
Muslims to congregate in large numbers had set the ball rolling. The 
Government had information that the arms they had allowed for 
Muslim defence had reached the Muslim National Guards. 

Gandhiji: “I am against the giving of arms.” 

After the riots, the Minister continued, the League had deliberately 
implicated important Hindus. The League did not want things to 
settle down. 

Gandhiji; “In the same way in Noakhali the Muslims complained 
that the Hindus were accusing wrong persons. I told them we should 
not be afraid of false cases. But we should not hide true ones, I do 
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not want a single criminal to remain unpunished. The people should 
themselves come forwaul and confess their faults.” 

The Minister: “It was all a reaction against the happenings in 
Bengal.” 

Gandhiji: “We should not allow anything to deflect us from 
doing our duty.” 

Addressing the prayer gathering in the evening Gandhiji said that 
correct thinking was the basis of right action. Action based upon 
imitation even though it might be correct outwardly was incapable 
of affecting others. On the other hand, when right action was the 
result of right thought, it automatically aflected the thinking of others. 
If people’s thinking were cured of its obliquity, what had happened in 
Bihar would never be repeated. Such change of heart could not be 
brought about by legal enactment but only by inducing correct think¬ 
ing. When true heart change was effected there would be no room 
left for the sanction of the law. 

The more he heard of the Government spokesman’s apologia 
the more he felt the need, he told the members of the Provincial 
Congress Committee next day, for turning the searchlight inward. He 
wondered, Gandhiji remarked, if behind his earlier determination to 
stay on in Noakhali was not “sheer obstinacy” on his part, 

The vicarious self-accusation smote one of the members. “Tell us 
how we can wash off our sin?” he asked. “What are your orders?" 

Gandhiji replied that he was ever averse to issuing orders. In. 
Noakhali lie could not. In Bihar he could but did not want to. The 
very nature of the work precluded it, What he wanted was to 
awaken their conscience and win their reasoned cooperation. With 
that he let himself go. Since the advent of power, Congressmen had 
forgotten the path of duty. In a way Muslims had come to believe 
Jinnah’s charge that the Congress did not belong to all, that the 
Muslims that were with the Congress were there as mere puppets 
of the Congress with an axe to grind to the detriment and ruin of 
Islam. If the Hindus were sincere and brave, even the few Muslims 
that were with them could give the He to that calumny and enable 
the Muslim mass to see that they were being misled, and perhaps save 
them from being so misled. 

He had served Bihar before, Gandhiji continued. He had now 
come to them on what might be his last pilgrimage. If he died striving 
there, he would have done his duly. All things hung on truth, courage 
and knowledge. If none of these virtues was there, the future was dark 
indeed for Bihar and for India. 

A Congressman got up to say that some Congressmen had taken 
part in the riot. Pie was interrupted by another Congressman who 
emphatically declared that no Congressman had taken any part in the 
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riot. Gandhiji felt hurt. The gentleman, he cut in, did not seem to 
know what he was talking about. Even their own colleagues had 
admitted that some Congressmen had taken part. If their confession 
was half-hearted they would noi gain anything by it. He had said 
enough. They were all responsible people. They should search then 
hearts. 

After this all left except the Chief Minister and a few others. 
The Chief Minister explained the genesis of the trouble and how his 
Government had tried to do all they could before, during and after 
the outbreak. They were caught unprepared. The Governor was 
absent. The Chief Secretary and the Inspector-General of Police, both 
Englishmen, had let them down. British officers were having their 
revenge for 1942. He was sure, the inquiry would fully vindicate the 
Bihar Government. Of course, they could not act with the strength 
of Pandit Nehru, who gave a thorough shaking to the officers. If it 
could be proved that the Government had intentionally allowed a 
single Muslim to be killed, said the Chief Minister, they would have no 
right to remain in office. 

Then, put in Gandhiji, it had to be admitted that there had 
been lack of foresight. They should not bring in the Governor or the 
English officers. The popular Ministers had to act as if the Governors did 
not exist. Granting that they (the Ministers) had not been guilty of any 
wilful neglect of duty, still something was owing for what had actually 
happened. That needed intelligence, courage and purity of heart. 
Never had he been confronted with such a stupendous task in his life. 
Everything turned on what he could do with Bihar and the Biharis. 
If he succeeded in Bihar, India would be saved, the situation in the 
Punjab would be controlled, and the Frontier Province, Sind and 
Baluchistan would come into their own. 

Several correspondents had written to Gandhiji that he was uti¬ 
lising his prayer meetings for disseminating his political ideas. Gandhiji 
answered that he had never suffered from any feeling of guilt on that 
account, Life could not be divided into water-tight compartments, 
nor could ethics be divorced from politics. They acted and reacted 
upon each other. 

Indeed it might be said that the Law which holds together 
the universe is indistinguishable from the Law-Maker. Speaking 
in human language, one might say that God Himself is subject 
to the Wheel of the Law. We arc used to the saying “the king 
can do no wrong”. But in God’s universe even that distinction 
is hardly permissible. One can only say that there can be no 
wrong in the Law, for the Law and the Law-Maker are one and 
the Same, There is no scope for even the least little blade of grass 
to be free from the operation of God’s laws. 
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Another friend had argued that his “sermons” on religious tole¬ 
ration were all beside the point and unnecessary since the quarrel 
between the Hindus and the Muslims was not religious hut political; 
religion had only been used to excite and exploit popular passions. 
Granting that the issue was political, replied Gandhiji, did it mean 
that all rules of decency and morality should be thrown to the winds? 
If they did not learn to settle their political differences decently and in 
a comradely spirit, only abject slavery would be their lot. 

After the prayer meeting was over, Gandhiji stayed on to collect 
money for the Muslim refugees. The crowd was big and there was 
such a rush that it was feared many would be crushed, It was a touch¬ 
ing sight to see men, women and children in spite of the jostling and 
the pushing, make their way steadily towards Gandhiji; old women 
untying a copper from the corner of their tattered saris to hand it to 
him with trembling hands and glistening eyes. That evening’s collec¬ 
tion came to nearly two thousand rupees. There were, besides, orna¬ 
ments which yet remained to be auctioned. 

The daily round of interviews continued on the 1 ith March, too. 
The idea of pockets and the division of Bihar on communal lines had 
seized hold of the Muslim mind. Even the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, which 
claimed to be a nationalist organisation, now saw no harm in it. 
The Congress was accused of having taken part in the riots. Gandhiji 
received a letter full of abuse. “The only answer to all the violence 
that fills the atmosphere,” he meditated aloud, “can be pure and 
unadulterated non-violence.” He made this the subject of his address 
at the evening prayer meeting. The lesson of non-violence was present 
in every religion but perhaps it was in India alone that its practice 
had been reduced to a science. Innumerable saints had laid down 
their lives in tapaskeharya (penance) in this land of tapashcharya till 
poets felt that the .Himalayas had become purified into their snowy 
whiteness by their sacrifice and penance. But that tradition of non¬ 
violence was at present nearly dead. It was necessary to revive the 
eternal law of answering anger by love and violence by non-violence if 
humanity was to live; and where could that be done more readily 
than in the land of King Janaka? > 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE VEIL LIFTED 

1 

Wiiat had happened? What had made the “mild Bihari” turn 
berserk so that he could indulge in cold-blooded butchery of women 
and children? One shudders to go into (hr anatomy of mass mad¬ 
ness. What follows is not a judgment but ,v case-history and must 
be taken as such. 

Like all such manifestations, the Bihar disturbances of 1946 had 
a long and complicated aetiology. With a few notable exceptions, 
Bihar, as a Province, had always been the most peaceful. Some, of 
the Bihar Congress leaders, notably Dr. Rajendra Prasad, were res¬ 
pected and liked by Muslims and Hindus alike. The Congress and 
the Khilafat movements in the twenties had further improved 
communal relations. But a change gradually came over the scene. 

The history of the rise of communalism and how it was cap¬ 
tured by reaction in the struggle against the rising tide of democracy 
has been traced in an earlier chapter. (Sec Chapter IV). After its 
rout in the 1937 elections, the Muslim League, in its desperation, 
threw all moderation to the winds. At the same time, elation at their 
success made the other side allergic to the bullying of the League. 

The success of the Congress Ministries in the various Provinces 
infuriated the Muslim League. An apocryphal story of Congress 
“atrocities” on the Muslim minority throughout India was embodied 
in a brochure known as the Pirpur Report after the name of its author. 
Another report was published by one Barrister Sheriff of Patna in 
two volumes. No less a person than Mohammad Ismail, a prominent 
member of the Muslim League Working Committee and once 
President of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League, was reported to 
have remarked to Dr. Rajendra Prasad in the course of a conversation 
in regard to this report that “seventy-five per cent, or it was admitted 
to be false on the floor of the Legislative Assembly and the remaining 
twenty-five per cent, has been proved to be false!” When Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, as the Congress President, offered to have the complaints of 
the Muslim League investigated by an impartial authority and 
suggested the name of the Chief Justice of the Federal Court — Sir 
Maurice Gwycr — for the purpose, Jinnah turned down the suggestion 
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saying that “the matter is now under His Excellency’s (the Viceroy’s) 
consideration and he is the proper authority to take such 
action and adopt such measures as would meet our (Muslim League’s) 
requirements and restore complete sense of security in those Provin¬ 
ces where the Congress Ministries are in charge of the administra¬ 
tion.” 1 No action was taken by the Viceroy in this regard, so far as 
one is aware, nor docs Jinnah seems to have taken the trouble to 
pursue the matter with the Viceroy any further. 

It is significant that neither the Viceroy nor any of the Governors 
of the Provinces, where Congress Ministries functioned, nor Lord 
Zetland who remained the Secretary of State for India during 
the whole period that the Congress Ministries functioned, “ever 
raised any question of Congress atrocities against Muslims or against 
any other minorities.” 2 On the contrary, more than one Governor of 
Indian Provinces, including Sir liarry Haig, the Governor of the 
United Provinces, who, in Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s words, “did not 
suffer from any evil reputation of having a soft corner for the Congress”, 
testified that the Congress rule was “impartial” though it had “brought 
into the administration both virtues and defects of the democratic 
system.” 3 

In 1939 the Congress Ministries resigned as a protest against 
the insult to Indian self-respect at India being declared by the British 
Power a belligerent country without her consent. The Muslim League 
celebrated the event by observing a “Deliverance Day”! As the 
tension mounted, “a feeling of exasperation took hold of the Hindus 
at what Lliey considered the unpatriotic and highly objectionable atti¬ 
tude of the Muslim League.” 4 They read from day to day all sort 
of threats by the leaders of the League to achieve Pakistan by force. 
There were scurrilous attacks in the Muslim League Press on Hindu 
religion and practices. The “Hindus” and the “Hindu Congress” 
were frequently referred to as “our enemies”. All this had a very un¬ 
fortunate repercussion on the Hindu mass mind all over India, parti¬ 
cularly in Bihar. 

Then came 1942. The Hindu masses of Bihar had to bear the 
brunt of repression. The opposition of the League to the “Quit India” 
movement, which was to them almost a life and death struggle, 
further widened the gulf between the communities in Bihar. This 
coupled with the circumstance that the Muslim League leadership 
was in the bulk socially reactionary created a feeling in the Hindu 
mass mind in Bihar, as elsewhere, that “the Muslim League was a 
barrier not only to the freedom of their country but to the achievement 
of their own social demands.” 5 They denounced the League as the 
tool of British Power. 

The effect of the Muslim League’s propaganda on the psychology 
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of the Muslim mass may ho illustrated by a very homely instance. 
Two American members of the Friends Service Unit were touring the 
Bihar disturbed areas after the riots. In a village a Muslim school¬ 
master mistaking them for Englishmen spoke to them in English, 
saying: “If our own British Government was here, it would he all 
right. But we do not trust these fellows (Hindus).” 6 

.[: & * 

The Calcutta “Direct Action” of August, 1946, set up a double 
shock wave, one travelling in the direction of Noakhali, the other in 
that of Bihar, where the first wave ricochctting from Noakhali super¬ 
imposed itself upon it multiplying its elFcct many times over. Moic 
than a million Biharis earned their livelihood in Calcutta as shop¬ 
keepers, rickshaw-pullers, door-keepers etc. The events in Calcutta 
from the 16th August onward had resulted in the killing of a large 
number of them. Till 1911-12, Bihar formed part of the Bengal Pre¬ 
sidency. There is in consequence in Bihar a large Bengali Hindu popu¬ 
lation. The relatives of many of them also were killed in Calcutta. 
The survivors of those lulled or otherwise affected in Calcutta streamed 
as refugees into Bihar. They spread out in the 1 ural areas canying 
stones by themselves gruesome, sometimes exaggerated. 

On top of this came the news of Noakhali. Accounts of forcible 
conversion of large numbers of people, abduction and rape inflame 
passions anywhere. Hindu sentiment is particularly sensitive to crimes 
against their womanhood. No single factor was more responsible for 
what followed than the introduction of this revolting feature into 
the political struggle associated with the demand for Pakistan. The 
Biharis became terribly excited, and the Bengali element in Bihar 
even more so. 

After the Calcutta disturbances several mysterious leaflets got into 
circulation. Some of these were obviously over faked names, others 
were anonymous. One notice purporting to be issued on behalf of 
the Muslim League was widely circulated in many parts of India and 
especially in Bihar. It contained instructions to kill Hindus and their 
leaders, loot their property and do various other highly abominable 
crimes in order to establish Pakistan. Who issued this notice nobody 
seems to know. But apparently it came from Bengal. It is unlikely 
that any responsible person on behalf of the Muslim League could 
issue such a notice. Nevertheless in. the atmosphere of panic created 
by the Calcutta and Noakhali happenings, those who read it 
“became utterly convinced that the Muslim League was bent on 
indulging in the most heinous crimes in pursuance of its policy of 
direct action. This, they thought, had to be resisted at every cost, 
and, if the other party was going to be so thoroughly unscrupulous, 
the Hindus should not stick to scruple either,” 7 
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Unfortunately, the actions of the League Muslims tended to con¬ 
firm the worst fears of this section. From time to time vague rumours 
and reports percolated through from various places lliat the Muslims 
were secretly training themselves in the use of arms, and wcie planning 
an all-out attack on the Hindus. The propaganda of “racial” superio¬ 
rity harking back to the tradition of Muslim rule before the advent of 
the British, which the League openly preached, had so coloured Lhe 
Muslim mind that they forgot their obvious limitations in Bihar. Their 
almost puerile faith in the cult of the. sword, when the sword had 
lost its power and survived only as a symbol of the spirit of aggres¬ 
sion, proved their undoing. 

Towards the end of September, 1946, an incident happened at 
Benibad in Muzaffarpur district, which touched off the inflammable 
material that had been piling up. A local Muslim was reported to 
have abducted a Hindu girl from Calcutta. Demands were made for 
the girl to be produced. Ultimately the Muslim promised to do so in 
two or three days. On the appointed clay a crowd went to his place. 
They found that the girl had been removed to another place and the 
Muslim also had disappeared. Thereupon they got completely out of 
hand. A number of Muslims were killed and their houses burnt. 
This unfortunate incident might have been averted but for the acci¬ 
dental breakdown of a police truck carrying a magistrate and armed 
police to the village. 

A pamphlet entitled Present Miseries of the Hindus of Bihar issued 
by the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha at this time gives a picture of the 
effect of such incidents as the one at Benibad on the minds of the 
people represented by the communal organisations like the Hindu- 
Mahasabha. The gist of the pamphlet was that there was enough 
evidence to show that the Muslims in Bihar were planning an orga¬ 
nised attack on the Hindus. The latter would have been taken un¬ 
awares and slaughtered like their co-rcligionists in Calcutta and 
Woakhali. The Hindus had “wisely taken Lime by the forelock” and 
risen in time to nip the evil designs of the Muslims in the bud. This 
“national, wise and brave act of the Hindus” was being repaid with 
extreme severity by the Congress Government. Hindus must, there¬ 
fore, make it clear to the Congress that they would not allow the 
power they had given it to be abused! 

The fact is that the systematic programme of arson, murder and 
rape by one community against the other as a political weapon with 
what looked like the undeclared help of the Muslim League Government 
of Bengal had so shocked the popular mind that the wildest stories 
found ready credence and even responsible leaders were led to make 
statements which ultimately proved to be exaggerated. As a result of the 
helplessness of the Central Interim Government to take effective steps 
to check the spread of Muslim violence, there gradually grew up in the 
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Congress a section which, without daring openly to go against the official 
policy of the Congress, secretly sympathised with the countcr-communa- 
lisrn of the Hindus that was coming into existence. The reply of the 
Bihar Government to Gandhiji’s inquiry as to why they did not take 
action against the editor of Searchlight was characteristic: “The article 
... (in Searchlight ) was . . . objectionable but our difficulty ... is 
that in Dawn and Morning News that come to our Province , . . most 
incendiary articles are published. If we take action against . . . 
(Searchlight), justice will require that wc should take action against 
no less than a dozen Muslim papers and their editors.” 8 

Thus, while the Bihar Government through indecision or confused 
thinking fought shy of taking timely action, the helplessness of the 
Interim Government to take any effective action in the matter of 
Noakhali and Calcutta gradually induced the feeling among the 
people that nothing by way of redress or protection of the life and 
property of the Hindus or the honour of their women folk could be 
expected from the British Power or the Interim Government, who 
were either unwilling or incapable of keeping in check the Muslim 
aggression. Such feeling results in the masses taking the law in their 
own hands. 

An agrarian movement of a virulent type, openly advocating 
violence and class-war, had been going on in Bihar during the thirties 
- under one Swami Sahajanand and had caused no little headache to the 
Congress Pligh Command. The agrarian unrest to which it had given 
rise fed the larger movement by providing an excuse to the Hindu 
tenants of Muslim zamindars for attacking their landlords. Curiously 
enough, it would appear that some Hindu and even some Muslim 
zamindars, not realising the consequences of what they were doing, 
tried to divert the attention of the peasantry from the agrarian issue 
by canalising it into communal hatred. Similarly, there was a strong, 
popular sentiment against the black-marketeers. They sought to re¬ 
habilitate themselves as the leaders of the community by taking advan¬ 
tage of the feeling against the Muslims. Moreover, the Muslim goondas 
in any upheaval always attacked their shops. In a number of cases 
the rioters were fed by well-to-do merchants while in some others 
they were found to be in possession of guns evidently provided by 
the zamindars. 

The British officers had their grudge against the Bihar Government. 
Feeling against them had been very bitter since 194.2. They did not 
like the approach of freedom, in which they would lose their long-held 
privileged position. They were eager to discredit the popular Govern¬ 
ment. Hie conduct of some of the permanent officers in that juncture, 
as Pandit Nehru testified, left the people with a feeling, which may 
or may not have been justified, that “they were not too greatly dis¬ 
pleased at this new embarrassment of the Provincial Government.”* 
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The mysterious absence of the Governor from the Province, when 
Bihar faced such a big crisis, between 28th October and 5th Novem¬ 
ber, 1946, was noticed even by The Staleman : “Taken alone it may 
not be very significant. Still in these days of quick communication 
his continued absence for so long during such critical days is intri¬ 
guing indeed.” 10 

The Press contributed its share to the spread of the poison by 
giving currency to exaggerated and uncritical reports. The general 
tenor of newspaper editorials was that the Leaguers were giving danger¬ 
ous provocation. It was likely to have serious repercussions, which the 
country might have to rue. Still the Hindus should not retaliate as it 
was against Gandhiji’s teachings and would lead to their own moral 
bankruptcy. Here is a sample: 

We do not believe in a policy of reprisals. Revengcfulness 
defeats its own purpose. But we do insist that it is a matter of 
honour with the country at large to see to it that the non- 
Muslim minority in East Bengal is not decimated out of existence 
by the brutal force of a fanatical majority. ... We put it to 
Muslim Leaguers that they will permit the continuance of the 
atrocities at their peril. 

East Bengal is not the whole of India. The time has, more¬ 
over, gone by when repercussion of events in a part did not 
reverberate over the whole of the country.... No time should be 
lost in making it clear to the Bengal Government and Bengal 
Leaguers that in trifling with decencies of life in the manner they 
have been doing, they will have to reckon sooner or later with 
an India so outraged as to feel compelled to twist their tails. 
Muslim Leaguers who talk glibly of civil-war do not realise 
what they are after and what insensate insolence must involve 
sooner rather than later. “Thy sins will find tliec out” remains 
as true today as ever in the past. East Bengal is a challenge to 
India’s manhood. 11 

Lip-service to Gandhiji’s ideals, however, could not, and did not, 
hide the violence reverberating beneath the surface. The Press failed 
to rise to the occasion and give to the people the correct lead. Nor 
can the Indian officers in charge of law and order escape their share 
of the blame. They allowed the prevailing communal passion to take 
possession of them. This infiltration of communalism into the services 
and the police played no mean part in the vast destruction that took 
place. “It is curious,” wrote Pandit Nehru to Gandhiji, “how these 
very officers during the British regime carried out policies against 
India’s national interests.” 
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The communal situation hacl been steadily deteriorating in 
(Ib.mia town, the headquarters of the Saran district, for some time 
past. A series of incidents of molestation ol Hindu women by Muslim 
ruffians in the latter part of 1946 added to the tension. Divali — the 
Hindu festival of lights — fell on the 24 th October. It was observed 
for reasons already noted in most places as “Dark Divali”. This was 
exploited by some unscrupulous persons, who asked the Hindus of 
Bihar to observe it as the day of vengeance upon those who were res¬ 
ponsible loi making the Divali “dark”. On the other hand, in Ghapra 
town a prominent Muslim Leaguer committed the blazing indiscretion 
of exhorting his co-religionists in a mosque to rejoice because the 
Hindus were celebrating a joyless Divali: Aj Hinduon ke ghar me matain 
ho raha hai. Ham logon ko aj jashan inanana chahiye. (Today there is 
mourning in Hindu homes. Lei us celebrate it by rejoicing and 
feasting.) 

On the 25th October, in several towns meetings were held to 
protest against the atrocities in East Bengal. The meetings were not 
prohibited because it was felt that pent up feelings would blow 
up with a terrific explosion unless some legitimate form of expre¬ 
ssion was allowed. The trouble Hared up almost immediately at 
Chapra. In the course of the afternoon and evening there were 
disturbances in about nine places. Altogether fifty incidents were 
reported. Police opened fire on three occasions at three different 
places. Several incidents of stabbing and rioting took place even 
on the 26th October. The Superintendent of Police stopped a large 
Hindu mob from advancing towards the. town from the riparian area 
on the 26th October by firing thirty rounds. But the trouble had 
spread in the meantime to the rural areas of the district, where it 
continued for nearly five days. It then died down suddenly and after 
the 31st October there were only a few sporadic attacks. 

The local Congress leaders began to arrive in the town from the 
26th October. They started touring the interior. On their way they 
encountered mobs numbering sometimes 50,000. The mobs turned 
back when they were told that what they were doing might cost them 
GandhijPs life. By the 27th October all the Congress leaders of the 
district had arrived and after forming themselves into batches pene¬ 
trated into the villages. From the 28th October onward no planned 
attack was reported at any place in the district. The Chief Minister 
arrived in Chapra on the 28th October in company with his colleague 
Dr. Syed Mahmud. What they saw flabbergasted them; 
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We started (by plane fiom Ranchi) on the 28th October 
and reached Chapra the same nisflit. About bundled house-, 
had been burnt in the town. About six thousand people had 
taken refuge in the district school and were in a very bad 
plight. The next day we went to Paigambarpur. It is a big 
village. About 50 houses had been burnt here. A similar number 
of men, women and children had been murdered and burnt in 
these houses. The police were there. The Muslims said that the 
sub-inspector had joined the rioters. 

As soon as we reached Chapra, wc sent time or four 
Congressmen. . . . These people reached Paigambarpur by 3 a.m. 
Even then they extricated three people from the fire and saved 
their lives. The police by that time had disappeared. When 
Sri Babu (the Chief Minister) and I went there, we saw 
some frightened women sitting under a tree eiying. Skulls 
and bones met our feet as wc trod through the lanes. A man, who 
had been burnt to charcoal, was found in a sitting posture in 
one house. In another house the fire was still smouldering. The 
door outside had been locked. One woman caught hold of our 
feet and began to cry. She said that the village watchman had 
snatched her baby from her lap and cut it into two. Sii Babu 
could not check his tears, lie mentioned the incident next day 
in his speech at Muzalfarpur. Another woman said that she 
had given ail her savings amounting to some thousands in order 
that the rioters might spare her two little children. The money 
m as taken, but the children were murdered in her very presence. 
Most of the villagers here were middle class people. Many 
Muslims complained that the Indian collector at Chapra had 
taken an important part in the riot. Some of the things that he 
was reported to have clone and said were beyond description. 12 
On 31st October they returned to Patna. Reports of disturbances 
in Patna district also had in the meantime begun to pour in. “We 
sent for the Brigadier in charge of the military to provide military 
assistance, lie said it was unnecessary, ... In the evening news came 
that a large number of wounded, including a proportion of old men, 
women and children, had arrived at Patna and Tarcgna stations. Two 
of the wounded women were pregnant. , . . About 50 bodies were 
lying on the Tarcgna station even two or three days after.” 13 

The next day they went to Ranchi to see the General in command 
of the military forces. From the air they saw below a big village in 
flames. A mob of ten thousand was surrounding it. “People were lit¬ 
erally imprisoned in their homes. Women and children had assembled 
on their thatched roofs weeping and wailing piteously. They frant¬ 
ically waved their arms to draw our attention as our plane passed 
overhead. Sri Babu could not stand it. He wept.” 14 
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On the and November, while upturning to Patna after meeting 
die General, they again saw several villages burning and the mob 
engaged in looting. Some villages were completely deserted; olhets 
were besieged by mobs. In the afternoon they made another flight 
over Patna district and saw several more villages burning. All this 
took place within a distance of ten to fifteen miles from Patna, the 
capital of the Province. “The indilferencc and negligence of the 
district officers,” reported Dr. Mahmud to Gaudhiji, “seemed to begg¬ 
ar description. In the words of Pandit Nehru, ‘even if they had walked, 
they could have reached the sites of occurrence in time’.” 1 '’ 

Dr. Mahmud’s report continued: “About three and a half lakh 
Muslims arc said to have lied from Bihar to different places after sell¬ 
ing their gold ornaments at a ridiculous price and their homes and 
piopeities for a song. In one village alone of Tilhari, I saw 5 wells full 
of dead bodies and another 10 to 12 wells similarly choked with the 
dead in Dhaila village. Where there was a river in the vicinity, the 
dead bodies were tin own into it. Their number cannot be ascertained. 
The killed included a high proportion of old men, women and child¬ 
ren. . . . There was a large number of infants in arms among the 
wounded in hospitals. . . . Some women told me how their little cues 
were murdered in their laps.” 

Alongside of this Dr. Mahmud saw some sights of a different type, 
too. He was particularly moved by one such incident. He had gone 
with a special train to bring some refugees and wounded back from 
Fatwa station. “It was then 2 a.m. The refugees were waiting to board 
the train with their baggages. Some of their Hindu brethren had 
accompanied them carrying the latter’s bundles on their heads. At 
parting they wept and tried to board the train with the Muslims. 
On being asked the reason, they replied, ‘Who will help to carry their 
baggages when they detrain?’ I was standing close behind. What a 
revelation of humanity in the midst of general carnage and brutality! 
Verily man is a strange mixture of the brute and the angel! As Sri 
Babu put it, it was not a clash between Hindus and Muslims but 
between barbarism and humanity.” 16 

From Chapra (Sarau district) the trouble spread to Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur, Santhal Parganas, Patna and Gaya districts. The worst 
affected of all were Patna district and town. On the 25th October a 
procession was taken out in Patna in observance of East Bengal 
Day. It terminated in a big meeting at Bankipur Maidan presided 
over by Prof. Abdul Bari, the Muslim President of the Provincial 
Congress Committee. Highly objectionable slogans were shouted by 
a section of the procession in spite of the assurance of the organisers 
to the contrary. Attempts were made at the meeting by a section to 
pass a resolution calling on the Hindus to avenge Noakhali. These 
were resisted by the President and some other prominent persons, 
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The meeting and the procession were repeated the next day. But un¬ 
like Chapra, with the exception oi one stabbing incident, trouble was 
averted as a result of elaborate precautions taken by the authorities. 

The Muslims gave evidence of previous preparation. On the night 
of the 27th October, armed with lethal weapons they issued forth 
shouting their slogan of Allah-o-Akbar and set about collecting isolated 
Muslims at appointed centres. They were concentrated on one side of 
the railway line. Their shouts brought out the Hindus from surrounding 
localities in their thousands on the other side of the line. A serious 
clash was averted by the timely arrival of the police and the inter¬ 
vention of Congressmen but the retiring mobs spread all soil of rum¬ 
ours in the villages with the result that a section of the crowd turned 
towards village Kumarhar near Patna City. Another mob began 
collecting in another village. Congress workers with the help of the 
police were able to conLrol the mobs at both the places. This was on 
the 28th October. Thereafter the conflagration spread with lightning 
speed in the rural areas in Patna sub-division. 

Disturbed conditions were reported from Phulwari Sharif and 
Poonpoon police stations (Patna district) on the 29th and 30th Octo¬ 
ber followed by the first terrible massacre at Masaurhi. The wave of 
disturbances then spread in the south-east direction towards Bihar 
Sharif and another wave towards the northern border of the Jehana- 
bad sub-division in the district of Gaya. 

On the 27th October the local authorities at Patna, under 
instructions from the Commissioner, had requested the local military 
for aid. But until 31st October, the Inspector-Geneial of Police, 
Mr. Creed, who should naturally have been the best person on the 
civil side to decide the matter, was of the considered opinion that the 
situation was well within the control of the police. On the 31st Octo¬ 
ber the request for military help in Patna was again pressed. The 
Brigadier, however, did not think that any necessity had so far arisen, 
tie said that the situation was not “nearly so bad as yet as in 1942”. 17 

The magistrates and the troops took up their positions in the inte¬ 
rior of the Patna sub-division in batches between the 3rd and the 4th 
November. By the 5th November Gandhiji’s partial fast as a penance 
for Bihar disturbances had commenced. Leaflets containing Gandhiji’s 
resolve to fast unto death if the insanity continued and asking people 
to stop the mad orgy were dropped from the air over very large 
areas. As a result the mad frenzy which had seized the people died 
down as suddenly as it had commenced. Before that, tear-gas bombs 
had been dropped front the air. According to Pandit Nehru, “they 
did not seem to frighten the crowd much.” 18 

Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel accompanied by Liaquat Ali 
Khan and Sardar Abdul llab Nishtar arrived in Patna on 3rd Novem¬ 
ber. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Maulana Azad and Acharya Kripalani 
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joined Pandit Nehru soon after and began touring the affected areas. 
They were followed by the Viceroy. 

Addressing a big gathering at Patna on 6th November, Pandit 
Nehru said: “It is a matter of shame for me to come down here 
and ask you to observe the basic principles of civilised conduct when 
so many problems, national and international, are facing us and need 
solution. ... By no standard of civilised conduct can acts of lawless¬ 
ness and killing of neighbours be justified. There can be no justifica¬ 
tion for stooping to bestiality, simply because some fellows have lost 
their heads elsewhere. . . . What is happening in the Province is pure 
and simple hooliganism and it is your first and foremost duty to stop 
it at once at all costs. You cannot shift the responsibility by simply 
saying that you did not take part in it individually.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad reminded his Province that its fair name 
had been besmirched. What hac! happened was absolutely disgrace¬ 
ful and could not be allowed to continue for a day longer. The Govern¬ 
ment were determined to put it down at all cost, but it would be 
a shame if they had to resort to force. Acharya Kripalani remarked: 
“By indulging in such acts, you have only helped your enemies inside 
arid outside the country and have proved traitors to the country’s cause.” 

These meetings held in the affected areas were very largely attend¬ 
ed by the peasantry from the villages round about. Pandit Nehru at the 
end of every meeting made the audience to take a pledge, with arms 
upraised, never again to indulge in such misbehaviour. Subsequent 
reports stated that these peasants, who had so pledged themselves, 
felt the weight of their promise “and in fact told others that now that 
they had given their word they must act up to it.” 19 

But large areas in the interior remained untouched by these 
meetings. Nor could the inadequate force at the disposal of the Pro¬ 
vincial Government at that time develop contact with the trouble 
makers. The mob melted at one place and reappeared elsewhere. 
The arrival of the military made it possible for the first time to establish 
effective contact with the forces of disorder. The presence of top- 
ranking Congress leaders and the lead they gave galvanised the whole 
administrative machinery. Prohibitory orders under the Criminal 
Procedure Code and the curfew were enforced and firing resorted to 
at a number of places. The hard core of the lawless elements was 
thus broken. It enabled Pandit Nehru as early as the night of 6th 
November to report to Gandhiji; “On the whole the situation is 
quietening down.” During their flight over Patna, Monghyr and 
Gaya on the 7th November, they found “the general outlook to be 
very peaceful, with peasants tilling the field,” 20 By 8th November he 
could report: “As far as one can judge, the mass movement against 
the Muslims is over.” 21 There was also a new tendency visible which 
Was hopeful: “Muslims suggested that the evacuees should return to 
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their villages where they still existed so as to look after their property 
which they had left in a hurry, and to cut their paddy crops which 
were ripe. There was danger otherwise of these being cut and taken 
away by othei s. Thus, the primary instinct of self-preservation was 
giving place to the love of property. This in itself was indication of 
the return of some measure of normality.” 22 

On the 14th November, after a week’s stay in Bihar, Pandit 
Nehru in a statement on the floor of the Central Legislative Assembly, 
said: “The Bihar situation was brought completely under control 
after a week. . . . Tin's rapid ending of a widespread movement, 
which was on the verge of spreading to other districts, was remark¬ 
able. The military of course came. , . . But a much more powerful 
factor in tins restoration of order was the effort of a lame number 

, O 

of persons, chiefly Biharis, who spread out all over the villages an.l 
came face to face with the masses. The news of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
proposed fast also had a powerful effect.” 

Six districts out of sixteen were affected by the disturbances. The 
total number of villages involved was 750 out of the total of 18,869 
in the six affected districts. The total number of houses damaged or 
destroyed, according to Government information, was 9,869. A total 
of 2,186 rounds were fired by the police and the military lulling over 
393 people and injuring about 100. It would be difficult to give an 
exact estimate of the death role. The Government’s final figure of the 
Muslims killed was in the neighbourhood of 5,400. The Friends Service 
Unit estimated that the number lulled could not exceed 10,000. The 
truth perhaps lies somewhere between these two figures. 

There had been cases of abduction, rape and forcible conversion , 
loo, in Bihar. Their number was unknown. In the words of Pt. Nehru, 
“the nature of the upheaval was such that this did not fit in with it.” 2 - 1 
But the actual figure is immaterial. The fact remains that the Hindus 
of Bihar, to their shame, had tarred themselves with the same brush 
as the Muslims in Bengal and dragged India’s name in the mire. 


The Bihar disturbances of 1946 finally shattered the dream of an 
undivided India. It enabled Jinnah to moot his favourite idea of 
exchange of populations which had hitherto not been regarded as 
practical politics, and to press for indefinite postponement of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, which Pandit Nehru regarded as a means of 
killing it and winch the Quaid-i-Azam regarded as a life-and-death 
issue with the League. 

The League was not slow to make capital out of the upheaval 
in Bihar. Some of the headlines of the Bihar Muslim League’s report 
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on the Bihar disturbances dated 1st December, 191b, were as follows: 
“International crime of genocide in Bihar.” “Greatest massacre in 
dated history committed by Hindu Congress Fascism.” “Over fifty 
thousand Muslims slaughtered.” “Half-a-million rendered homeless 
refugees.” The leaders of the Congress party and the Congress Govern¬ 
ment were accused of having formed “an underground council of 
war against the Muslims which planned and executed the massacres 
of Muslims and worked as the High Command of the campaign 
of mass-killing.” The Bihar Premier, who was regarded even by 
the Muslims as their true friend, was described as having issued 
“written orders under his own signature to Government officers 
that no help is to be given for evacuation and rescue work and that 
this order is to be strictly followed.” Jayaprakash Narayan, a nation¬ 
alist to the core, was dubbed a “communalist” and “at the back of 
the riot”. The League’s accusations were so reckless that Pandit 
Nehru was constrained to remark that the League document “is so 
wild and irresponsible ... that it becomes impossible to attach im¬ 
portance lo what they say.” 24 

Gandhiji’s considered verdict after a painstaking scrutiny of all 
the evidence that had been brought to him in Noakhali was contain¬ 
ed in his letter of 18th January, 1947, to his “old and tireless corres¬ 
pondent” Barrister Ali Hussain: “I am firmly of opinion that whilst 
the Bihar Ministry may not be accomplices in the crime committed 
by the Bihar Hindus, to their shame and disgrace, as responsible 
Ministers, they could not be acquitted of responsibility for the behaviour 
of crowds within their jurisdiction.” 

As it was, the truth was ugly enough even without the League’s 
embellishments. The Muslims pointed out that the Government had 
ample warning. A widespread Congress organisation was in existence 
in the Province; yet the tragedy took place. When the disturbances 
broke out, governmental help rarely arrived in time, despite desperate 
attempts on the part of the Muslims, who contacted the local and 
higher authorities. And this in spite of the fact that police stations were 
near at hand, dyed Abdul Aziz tabulated the distances from the police 
stations of some of the affected villages which showed that although 
Muslims were murdered and mutilated sometimes within a few yards 
of— in no case more than two miles from — the police station or the 
magistracy, 110 action was taken for days to save their lives or properly. 
For instance, Poonpoon and Hilsa were within 100 yards of the police 
station; Masaurhi and Taregna railway stations within 300 and 400 
yards respectively; Chistipore and Palwalpore within half a mile; 
Attasarai and Manama within one mile and Kaila within one and a 
halt miles distance from the police station. In some cases the rioting 
went on in the presence of the officers who incited the mob. This 
provided Syed Abdul Aziz ground for his stricture that “if the officials 
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and the police had any sense of their duty and determination to 
piotect the Muslims, at least ioo constables, 15 sub-inspectors, 10 
inspectors, a District Superintendents of Police, 10 Magistrates and 2 
District Magistrates should have allowed themselves to be killed or 
injured before they allowed thousands of men, women and childien 
under their direct charge to be slaughtered mercilessly.” 

It was the general impression among the Muslims that the police 
officers, who were callous to the Muslims, were promoted over the 
iteads of those who helped them, and in at least one or two cases 
their suspicion was not altogether groundless. After the riots, the 
ringleaders were not punished. Counter-cases were started against the 
other community as in Noakhali. The Ministry were not uniformly 
lirm in their orders and their declared policy, and orders were not 
always backed by appropriate administrative action. In Benibad 
Rs. 45,000 were granted to be distributed amongst the Muslim suff¬ 
erers, bul were not distributed till Gandhiji arrived on the scene. 
The services, on the whole, especially at the local level, did not show 
that combination of tact, firmness and strictly unbiased conduct 
which is expected of the trustees of law and order. It is possible that 
there were instances where such neglect of duty was shielded by 
superior officers who were equally communal-minded. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that the atmosphere was 
highly charged; the slightest incident served to touch off the gun¬ 
powder. In some places minor incidents between Hindus and Muslims 
arising out of personal vendetta took a serious communal turn result¬ 
ing in mob attacks on Muslims. A mob in Marhaura police station 
(district Saran) was alleged to have been led by a constable of Bengal 
police whose father was killed in Noakhali. In Hasua police station 
(district Gaya), a go ala (cowherd) who had lost several members 
of his family in Calcutta disturbances was alleged to have led a mob. 
The mobs responsible for the tragedies in Masaurhi, Poonpoon, Ekan- 
garsarai and Hilsa police station (district Patna) were led by one 
Mathura Singh of Ghosi police station (district Gaya) who was a 
habitual criminal, A babqji (hermit) residing in a temple at Hilsa 
was reported to have incited the Hindus of the neighbourhood to 
avenge the death of a Hindu boy who was shot by a Muslim doctor 
in Hilsa bazar. And so on. 25 

When the masses get into fighting mood, and passions are in¬ 
flamed, the first missile is fired not necessarily by the stronger party. 
Very often it is the result of panic. Sometimes it is just a boiling over. 
The generally bellicose policy of the Muslim League had created an 
aggressive mentality in the majority of Muslims. In an unorganised 
mass-upheaval attacks and counter-attacks are isolated and depend 
upon the caprice or momentary impulse of a section or even an in¬ 
dividual, for whose indiscretion large numbers have to pay. A sense of 
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local advantage blurs the reality of the situation and gives to the people 
a false feeling of confidence which often leads them into foolishly 
provocative behaviour. At many places where Hindus were in a 
minority, they had to flee, for their lives, 2rt 

The Hindus in Muslim majority areas had hitherto been docile. 
Most of them were poor and dependent upon the well-to-do Muslim 
gentry, landed or other, for their livelihood. They had long been 
victims of class oppression. In Poonpoon, for example, the Kali pro¬ 
cession had not been allowed by the Muslims for years. It was only in 
1947 alter Gandhiji’s arrival that it became possible to take it out as 
a result of intercession by a member of Gandhiji’s party. These long 
standing grievances suppressed and accentuated by Pax Britannica 
made the revenge all the more ruthless; and thousands of villages 
from round about stormed Muslim pockets. When they met with 
resistance, as they generally did, or when the Muslims started the 
aggression, they returned with still further reinforcements. 

The administrative help was mostly delayed owing to the sudden¬ 
ness and vastness of the upheaval, the difficulty of communications 
owing to the rains, and the inadequacy of the normal forces of law 
and order at the disposal of authority. But it was due also to the in¬ 
herent departmental red-tape ancl the infiltration of communalism 
in the services. The instructions of the. Provincial Government, however, 
were clear: To suppress the mob and escort the refugees to places of 
safety. But the local officers in many places did not rise to the occasion 
owing to cither communalism or fear or sheer incapacity. The result 
was an unparalleled tragedy. 

In its article Disgraced Also, on 8th November, 194.6, The States¬ 
man observed: “A pogrom of such magnitude could hardly happen 
without premonitory signs. Yet. . . the local administration seems to 
have been caught unawares.” In the course of another article on 13th 
November, it wrote: 

Not only does Bihar’s tragedy resemble Bengal’s worse 
one in severity. There can be found dismal similarity in other 
particulars. Governors slow-moving or not on the spot; Ministers 
apparently at the outset divided in mind whether some rioting 
would not be good or bad, and later, amidst the crisis of 
carnage, quite incapable of disciplining the mob. An admini¬ 
strative machine deficient in perspicacity and precautions and 
exhibiting in parts disquieting symptoms of a fundamental 
mental demoralising. 

The Statesman went on to say: 

Bihar, however, has at least been relatively fortunate in 
this: that the services of more eminent personages have been 
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promptly available to her than to forlorn Bengal in her several 
earlier afflictions. The Governor’s absence at the critical time has 
indeed evoked remark. But among the influential visitors from 
the Centre, Pandit Nehru, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Mr. 
Kripalani have all been trenchant and unsparing in denunciation 
of barbarities wrought by their co-religionists upon a minority 
weak in numbers. 

And again: 

Pandit Nehru has not only again shown exemplary physical 
and moral courage; more important, he exhibited complete 
disregard, in India’s and humanity’s interests, of formidable 
criticism from narrow-minded members of his own community 
— both inside and outside the Province. 

For the humanitarian, there was one further consolation. Even in 
the midst of the prevailing insanity there were people who retained 
their sanity and saved Muslims at the risk of their lives. The follow¬ 
ing incidents were reported by Hamid, D.I.G., G.I.D. — a Muslim 
— in his report of 18th December, 1946: 

The go alas of Ganj (Barh police station) protected the lives of 
Coo Muslims of Ahijan. In another village, Hindus gave shelter to 
nearly 400 Muslims of neighbouring villages. When a Hindu mob 
surrounded the village and asked the local Hindus to hand over the 
Muslims to them, the Hindus turned out in a body to fight the mob 
with the result that the latter had to beat a retreat. “The attack was 
repeated . . . with the same result.” At still another place, a mob 
raided some villages in order to kill the Muslims but the local Hindus 
put up a united front and made it dear to the attackers that they 
would not be permitted to touch any Muslims without a light. The 
tuob ultimately retired. In a mixed village of Rajputs and Muslims, 
the Rajputs turned up in a body to fight the attacking mob and made 
them change their mind. A resident of Kansari (Fatwa police station) 
kept 38 Muslims concealed in his own house for 14 clays. “The mob 
made two attempts on his house and demanded the surrender of 
Muslims, but... with the assistance of his co-villagers. .. (he) frustra¬ 
ted their attempts.” Hindu and Muslim residents in a village in 
Hilsa police station gave a combined fight to an attacking mob killing 
10 and injuring several others. Several Hindu Congressmen were 
severely assaulted in Parsa Bazar by a Hindu mob while they were 
attempting to save the life of a Muslim doctor who was ultimately 
saved by them. “A Hindu woman was assaulted by a Muslim in 
Maharajganj (Saran district).” Thereupon a Hindu mob attacked the 
Muslim area of the village and wanted to kill all Muslims and set fire 
to their houses. They did set fire to one house. While this was going 
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on, one Rajput girl “turned up on Lire scene, and tried her best to 
persuade the mob to retire. When persuasion failed, she threatened in 
jump into the burning house. This produced the desired effect and the 
mob retired.” Similar reports of Hindus protecting the lives and 
property of the Muslims were received from many places in the 
disturbed areas. 


4 


The Bihar disturbances demonstrated that democracy without 
proper political education of the electorate is like a house built on 
sand. Freedom of speech is a dangerous instrument when the masses 
are ignorant. Led astray, they hold the Government, which is their 
servant, in their grip. Secondly, when the majority turns against the 
minority, no Government, least of all a democratic Government, can 
save it. It is impossible to put an armed consLablc at the disposal of 
each individual. And when the poison spreads, Government servants are 
as likely to be affected by it as others. They can then with all the more 
impunity defy the impartial policies of the Government. No democratic 
Government can afford to dismiss all its officers or shoot all the people. 
Gandhiji had, therefore, to say in Noakhali that if the majority commu¬ 
nity did not want the minority to remain in their midst, lie would have 
no alternative but to ask them to migrate. The minority can remain 
in the midst of the majority only by winning the latter’s friendship. 
Hence, those who taught the minority to regard the majority as theit 
“enemies” and severed the age-long link of friendship between the 
two, lightly played with the lives of millions, whose cause they pro¬ 
fessed to champion. The third important lesson of the riot was that 
Government machinery had become wooden. Even in normal 
Limes it moved at a snail’s pace. In an emergency it proved to be 
altogether inadequate. 

When Gandhiji arrived in Bihar in March, 1947, the Hindu 
masses had sobered down. The Muslim League had started full-scale 
offensive against the Government. The Government were flabber¬ 
gasted by what had happened. The Congress organisation had 
begun to show symptoms of inner rot which became so marked 
immediately before and after independence. 

The Bihar Government were confronted with a stupendous refugee 
relief and rehabilitation problem. It was made all the more difficult 
by the attitude and actions of the Muslim League and the Bengal 
Government. They systematically filled the minds of the Muslims, 
who were already dazed by what had happened, with fear about 
their future, and lured them by promises of free grant ofland in Bengal. 

By the 5th November, 1946, it was felt that the Government was 
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going to be Faced with a tremendous lefugee problem* A refugee orga¬ 
nisation was, therefore, set up under the Relief Commissioner, Mr. 
Houllon, i. C. S. Government camps were established in towns. But 
the Muslim League would not agree to certain sites being selected 
for reasons best known to them. And, as in the beginning, it was 
thought wise to take all relief measures in consultation and agreement 
with the Muslim League and other volunteer organisations to 
avoid unnecessary friction and misunderstanding, there was in¬ 
evitable delay. In the mol'ussil, where simultaneous arrangements were 
made for opening relief camps it was comparatively easy as the Muslim 
League was not fully prepared to make arrangements for them. 

In the beginning free rations were supplied to the political organi¬ 
sations for the number of refugees they claimed to have under their 
care. For proper organisation and protection of the refugees, Govern¬ 
ment camps were established. But it was only with difficulty that the 
League was persuaded to allow refugees to go into the Government 
camps, and this in spite of the fact that the League volunteers were 
allowed to carry on the detailed management of the camps. 

The expenses of feeding the refugees continued month after month, 
as the League was obstructing rehabilitation and the Muslims, not 
only Muslim Leaguers, had in a measure lost confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment. The stern measures adopted by the Government after the 
outbreak of the disturbances and the military firing on the Hindus at a 
number of places were grossly exaggerated by the Hindu Mahasabha 
leaders. These with the large number of arrests made in connection 
with communal riots etc. had cost the Government its popularity 
among the Hindu masses, too. 

The loosening of the administrative machinery in the new demo¬ 
cratic set up yet in its infancy, and the post-war corruption, nepotism 
and jobbery, in which Bihar had its full share with other Provinces, 
had made the Government’s work still more difficult. The landlords 
were angry with the Government because of its proposed abolition of 
zamindari, the peasants because things were not proceeding rapidly 
enough. Blame for food and cloth shortage and black-marketing, which 
had been an all-India phenomenon since the war, was also laid at 
the door of the Government by its opponents, who were but too eager 
t:o exploit such an opportunity. The services had been tampered with. 
The Government was faced with a stupendous task with many enemies 
and few friends. 

The Muslim League had come out in the open to exploit the 
situation. The Ispahani lorry went from village to village, frightening 
the Muslims, who had remained behind during the riots, into 
leaving their homes to swell the number of refugees in the 
camps, or to go to Bengal which was held out to them as the land 
of promise. It was estimated that by the middle of January, 1947, 
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about 75,000 had gone to Bengal. The Muslim League volunteers went 
abouL asking and inlluencing people to leave their homes and generally 
creating a mentality of distrust and fear. 

In one of his letters to Gandhiji in Noakhali, Dr. Rajcudra 
Pi as ad wrote: ‘T am only worried about one tiling. Muslim League 
volunteers have come from different directions and far off places. 
Many of them are in uniform. One hears that they have said things in 
places which are likely to excite passions. . . . The Muslim League is 
still going its way. It is being propagated that unless Pakistan is esta¬ 
blished, tragedies like the present will continue to recur. It is feaied, 
therefore, that the tension might continue. If both the parties had 
been equally anxious, all things would have been seltled very quickly. 
But only one side is really working for establishing peace.” 27 

To infuse confidence in the riot-affected Muslims, the Government 
gave charge of the refugee camps to the Muslim League volunteers. 
This was a double mistake. The Leaguers dug themselves in. Their 
volunteers maintained themselves on the rations. They told the refu¬ 
gees that the rations “were sent by Jinnah Saheb”. Mistrust and hatred 
of the Government and the Hindus was worked up to a fever pitch, 
which prevented the refugees from going back to their villages. In one 
of his letters to Shaheed Suhrawardy, Pandit Nehru wrote: “Even 
when I was there (in Patna) I found the Muslim League coming in 
the way of the Government’s efforts to help the refugees and evacuees. 
They did not want this help to be given directly but only through 
the League. This seemed to me odd as Government was in fact seek¬ 
ing the cooperation of the League in every way. The League . . . 
refused at first to allow refugees to go into the Government’s camps 
and kept them in very insanitary conditions in the city till an out¬ 
break of cholera forced them to change their policy. The impression 
I gathered was that the Bihar League was more interested in making 
political capital than in helping the evacuees to find suitable acco¬ 
mmodation etc. That impression had persisted and has been stren¬ 
gthened by subsequent reports.” 28 

The camps became the League’s close preserves. No Congressmen 
or Government servants were allowed to enter them. If they did, they 
were insulted and abused. In his next letter to the Bengal Chief Minis¬ 
ter Pandit Nehru observed: “I might add that even now the Govern¬ 
ment camps in Patna are largely run by Muslim League volunteers 
who have sometimes not allowed Government agents to go inside the 
camps. You will realise that it is an odd situation for the Government 
to organise a camp, to pay for all expenses and then to have its own 
representatives treated in this manner by outside volunteers.” 20 

Another tactic the Leaguers employed was to carry out a virulent 
propaganda against the Ministry in the League Press and to send all 
sort of distorted news to the League leaders outside, especially to the 
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Chief Minister of Bengal, who took an almost insulting interest in the 
affairs of the Bihar Government. A statement was issued by the Director 
of Relief, Bengal Government, on the 16th December, 1946, which 
appeared in The Statesman of 18th December (Dak edition) under the 
headlines: “Bihar refugees in Bengal: No arrangement for repatri¬ 
ation yet.” In the course of this statement the Director of Relief re¬ 
ported that the Bengal Government had addressed a note to the Bihar 
Government regarding the size and difficulties of the problem of refu¬ 
gees from that Province to Bengal and had asked for information about 
the Bihar Government’s plan for their repatriation but had received 
no reply. Actually, the Bengal Government’s communication was 
leceived by the Bihar Government on the 16th December, the very 
day on which the Director of Relief made his statement to the Press. 30 

Distorted truths and absolute falsehoods, purveyed to Shaheed 
Suhrawardy, evidently by the Bihar Muslim League, were passed on to 
Gandhiji in Noakhali by the Bengal Chief Minister. Here is a typical 
instance: The District Magistrate of Monghyr — a Muslim — had 
felt it necessary to prevent the entry of unauthorised persons into the 
refugee camps under his charge and had put into force the order 
“entry-by-pass only”. Ehwaja Nazimuddin, the Bengal Muslim 
League leader, was stopped by the sentry at the gate because he did 
not possess a pass. The Bihar Relief Commissioner, Mr. Houlton, 
had similarly been stopped a few days before because he had forgotten 
to bring his. Malik Firoze Khan Noon, another Muslim League 
leader, had visited the camp a few days earlier with a pass and had 
no difficulty. So obviously there was no intention of preventing 
Khwaja Nazimuddin from entering the camp. These facts were reported 
to Gandhiji by Shaheed Suhrawardy as follows: “All the refugees are 
under military guard and no outsiders arc allowed to visit the camps 
nor are the refugees allowed to contact anyone from outside.” 31 And 
this despite the fact that the military had been posted at the camps 
at the express wish of the refugees and the League, “the detailed 
management of nearly all Government camps has throughout been in 
the hands mainly of the Muslim League volunteers and leaders” 32 and 
the workers of the Muslim League as well as other members of the 
public had free access to all refugee camps except for a short period 
in certain camps in Monghyr. Even in those camps, “the Muslim 
League volunteers were allowed and are being allowed to work 
among the refugees.” 31 

The Bengal Government continued to act as a clearing house for all 
distorted and exaggerated news from Bihar which the ingenuity of the 
Provincial League could invent. It next proceeded to do another extra¬ 
ordinary thing. It sent one of its officers to Bihar with the professed 
object of “co-ordinating” the work of Muslim relief parties from 
Bengal. Actually the main activity and concern of this officer seems to 
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have been to stimulate the exodus of the refugees to Bengal and to 
collect and concoct blackmailing material against the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment. The Bihar Government took exception to this unwarranted 
interference by the Government of a neighbouring Province in its 
affairs, and informed the officer that his activities were unwelcome and 
he must go back. 

The exodus to Bengal had also a sinister aspect. The districts in 
which the immigrants were or were proposed to be settled, were all 
on the border of Bihar. The aim obviously was to turn these border 
areas into Muslim majority areas. This border was contiguous with 
the Santhal Parganas of Bihar, where a secret document revealed 
that the Muslim League had plans to foment a movement for in¬ 
dependent Jharkhand by the aboriginals of Chotanagpur and Santhal 
Parganas. This Jharkhand would seek union with the aboriginals of the 
Central Provinces and finally link up with Hyderabad which was 
seeking an outlet to the sea at Goa on the western sea coast of India. 
(See Chapter XXVII). The Muslim League demand for contiguous 
pockets for the Muslims, and finally the division of Bihar, had a similar 
significance and will be found dealt with in another chapter. (See 
Chapter XXVII). These demands were, of course, rejected-The un¬ 
reasonableness of the League at last forced the Government to stop 
further negotiations with it. In a mood of self-righteous indignation 
the League, thereupon, declared its “non-cooperation” with the Govern¬ 
ment, which in plain language meant preventing the refugees from 
returning to their homes, keeping the League’s hold tight on the 
refugee camps and carrying on a virulent propaganda in the League 
Press. 

Even Gandlnji’s bona fides were questioned, though some Muslim 
Leaguers in their lucid intervals came and told him that he alone 
could save them. Even Syed Abdul Aziz could write as follows: “Can a 
dispassionate patriot and practical statesman expect peaceful and 
normal political activities, free from acerbity, when Mr. Gandhi’s 
propaganda through his prayer meetings, with his special technique, 
is broadcast daily all over India and abroad? Is there a single 
pontifical leader or political philosopher, sage or savant in the 
world whose private and political occupations, utterances and writ¬ 
ing's are daily reported in detail to the Press? Is there a political 
party which controls nearly the entire Press of a sub-continent as the 
Congress does in India? Mr. Gandhi has taken full advantage of it 
and continually expresses his views and criticism about communal 
questions in terms which are often as subtle as they are provocative. 
Why has Mr. Gandhi indefinitely prolonged his stay in Noakhaii 
and has adopted a comical walking tour of at the most two or 
three miles a day is a question which is not easy to answer.” 34 

As soon as the disturbances ceased and the refugees were safe in 
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the camps, the Muslims acting under the influence of the League, it 
was alleged, sometimes instituted eases against the very people who 
had saved them. Congressmen, after they had recovered their bearings, 
did some splendid work. The quick suppression of the riot was conside¬ 
rably due to their efforts. They were also responsible for saving thou¬ 
sands of Muslims sometimes even at the risk of their own lives. But 
the campaign of calumny by the League, against the Congress and 
the Hindus, the insults to Congress leaders and Congress volunteers 
in the camps by the League volunteers, the overbearing attitude of 
the Muslim volunteers, who were able successfully to infect the refugees 
under their charge with some of their rudeness, and the general atmo¬ 
sphere of communal hatred which prevailed in the camps, had soured 
the hearts of a section of the Congressmen and made them indifferent 
to the fate of the Muslims. Many of them began to ask whether the 
Government was not being too lenient. And so when they met Gandhiji 
in the beginning of March, 1947, it was in a self-righteous mood. 

The Hindu masses were still in the bulk unrepentant. They were 
bullying in the villages while apprehensive of Muslim concentration in 
the towns. Many of their breadwinners were in jail. The Congress 
had condemned what they had done. They were consequently in a 
sullen mood. Stolen property was not returned. Unseemly remarks were 
sometimes flung by irresponsible youngslcrs when Muslims passed by. 
Economic boycott of the Muslim had come into operation at places. 
Their crops were cut and carried away. Even the door leaves etc. 
from the deserted houses were removed. Stray incidents of harassment 
continued. The general attitude of the Hindu public was one of 
indifference to such incidents. 

The Muslim masses were still in the grip of fear and its concomi¬ 
tant hatred, full of mistrust of the Government, the Congress and the 
Hindu community in general. For much of this fear and mistrust the 
hothouse conditions created in the camps, whose psychology was 
controlled by League volunteers, were responsible. 

The scene to which Gandhiji came was thus chaotic and full of 
violence. He had to lead people to introspection and self-examination; 
to turn hardened hearts to genuine repentance; to steady friends and 
win over foes even against what they mistook for their self-interest; 
to put heart into those who had been shaken by their sufferings and 
to bring love where hatred and cunning ruled; and finally, to call 
a mighty organisation that had forgotten itself, back to the path oi 
duty, and thereby steady the foundations of democracy shaking at its 
very inception. His non-violence was called to the supreme test. Bihar 
became another outpost in his "do or die” mission. 
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‘REBUILD WHAT YOU HAVE DESTROYED’ 

I 

On the 12th March, 1947, Gandhiji set out for the interior to carry 
his voice directly to the people in the villages and, as he put it, to 
“read iri the face of the countryside” the mystery of what had happened. 
The first village to be visited was Kumarhar, a village three 
miles from Patna Junction railway station. Gandhiji was deeply moved 
when an old man witli a flowing white beard led him through the 
ruins and showed him the damage done to his house and the houses 
of his relatives. Even the library and the mosque had not been spared. 
Desecrating places of worship always pained Gandhiji deeply and he 
used some very strong words to give expression to his feeling in his 
post-prayer speech at evening. They could not put forward the pica, 
he said, that the Muslims had desecrated Hindu temples. Did it 
in anyway help to protect the temple or serve the cause of Hinduism? 
Personally he was as much an idol-worshipper as an idol-breaker, 
remarked Gandhiji, and lie put it to his audience that the same held 
good in respect of them — Hindus and non-Hinclus alike — whether 
ihey admitted it or not. Mankind thirsted for symbols. Were not mosques 
and churches in reality the same as temples ? God resided everywhere. 
But men associated sacredness with particular places and things more 
than with others. Such sentiment was worthy of respect when it did 
not mean restrictions on similar freedom for others. For himself, he 
said, lie would hug an idol and lay down his life to protect it rather 
than brook any restriction upon his freedom of worship. He had come 
to help them to realise the extent of the madness to which they had 
stooped. The ruined houses of the Muslims, which he had visited that 
day, had almost brought tears to his eyes but he had steeled his heart. 
Bihar, over which the Buddha roamed and taught, was surely capa¬ 
ble once more of rising to the heights from which it could radiate its 
effulgence over the rest of India. Only unadulterated non-violence 
could raise it to that status. 

The departure from the straight path of non-violence which they 
had allowed themselves during the 1942 movement, he went on to 
say, was very probably responsible for their recent aberration. He gave 
instances of the spirit of general lawlessness which had seized them. 
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They travelled without tickets, they pulled chains in railway trains 
unlawfully or in senseless vindictiveness, burnt zamindars’ crops or 
belongings, and so on. The best way to bring about reform in the 
economic and social systems was through the royal road of self-suffer¬ 
ing- Any departure from it would result only in changing the form of 
evil without eradicating it. 

The next day Gandhiji visited tin' ruined village of Parsa. On 
the way, at the village of Sipara, his car was stopped by the villagers 
who presented him with a purse. On opening it Gandhiji found 
among the coins the following repentance letter signed by the 
villagers of Sipara: 

Please forgive us our great sin. We feel ashamed for the loss 
of life and property which our Muslim brethren have suffered 
at our hands. As a token of repentance and expiation for our sin, 
we present you this purse for the relief of the Muslim victims of 
the disturbances. We again beg your pardon and assure you that 
such a thing will never happen again. 

In the course of his prayer address at Abdullah Chak that evening, 
Gandhiji remarked that he wanted every Indian to feel that he had 
a share in every evil deed committed anywhere in India, no matter 
by whom and against whom, and upon all lay the burden of undoing it. 

There were only two ways before the country, Gandhiji remarked 
at Khusrupur, the next place to be visited — the way of returning blow 
for blow and that of unadulterated non-violence. Champaran Satya- 
graha of 1917 was an education in the latter. But recent Bihar happen¬ 
ings had forced him to the conclusion that their non-violence was the 
non-violence of the weak. In the crisis that lay ahead, such non-violence 
would be found to be of no avail. Only non-violence of the strong 
could prove effective. If the way of non-violence of the strong appealed 
to their head and heart, as a first step towards it they should come 
forward and do reparation for the injury done to their Muslim brethren 
as a token of their sincere repentance. If, on the other hand, they did 
not honestly believe in it and imagined that the way of violence was 
the proper answer to the challenge of the times, they should say so 
frankly and truthfully. “I would not be hurt by the truth bull would 
prefer not to live and see the failure of the method of non-violence. 
It does not matter to me where I lay down my life in the pursuit of 
my cherished dream. Anywhere in India is the same to me. In the 
example which Bihar might set lies the future of our unhappy land." 

Some members of the Muslim League Relief Committee, Phul- 
wari Sharif, waited upon Gandhiji on the 15th March and asked him. 
several questions on behalf of the refugees, Gandhiji’s answers showed 
that on many questions on which he had hesitated to offer an opinion 
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belore lu* visited the countryside, his mind was now made up. 

“In the present unsettled conditions would you advise the Muslims 
In go back and settle in their villages?” he was askccl. 

Gandhiji answered: “If you have courage and the requisite faith 
in God, I would ask you to go back, 1 confess, if similar things had 
happened to me, perhaps I would not h.u e been able to go back my¬ 
self. The thought of the dead would have haunted me. My ambition, 
however, is to be able with confidence in God, to remain even in the 
midst of those who may have become my deadly enemies.” 

As regards “pockets” his view was that if Muslims of the villages, 
where they were in large numbers, welcomed them in their midst 
and they also wanted to go there, nobody could prevent them from 
doing that. Similarly, nobody could prevent the refugees from leaving 
the Province for good if they wished. 

With regard to those responsible for acts of barbarity, his view 
again was that they should receive condign punishment. The 
Government of Bihar had not abjured punishment. “A Government 
which believes in the punishment of crime and yet docs not punish 
known criminals is not fit to be called a Government at all.” 

Another question was, what should the attitude of the Bihar 
Government be in regard to any private organisation that had made 
arrangements for the care of orphans and widows? The responsibility 
for the care of widows and orphans, Gandhiji replied, was no doubt 
Government’s. If any organisation wanted to work in its own way, 
it was free to do so but then it could not expect Government aid. 
“The responsibility should be discharged by the Government or in a 
manner it approves of.” 

“How will it be possible to make good the historical, cultural, 
social and religious losses which the majority community in its madness 
has caused to the minority?” 

“Such losses cannot be made good. Such acts of barbarity will 
continue to be committed till we become tolerant enough to under¬ 
stand that all religions lead to God. Till that change comes about, it 
is impossible to prevent such barbarity and the irreparable losses 
resulting from it.” 

“What treatment should be meted out to officers who openly 
sided with the rioters or were otherwise guilty of partiality?” 

“There can be no place in Government for officers against whom 
such charges can be proved.” 

The last question was: “What steps do you propose to take to 
prevent the recurrence of a tragedy like the recent one?” 

Gandhiji replied r “I shall ask the Ministers to frame laws so as 
to lay the, responsibility for the safety of the Muslims in a particular 
locality on the Hindus of that locality, where the former happen to 
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be few. What is, however, needed is a reunion of hearts. To the 
Muslims I would say, as I tolcl the Hindus of Noakhali, ‘You should 
shed all feai except that of God.’ ” 

ft ft ft 

On the afternoon of 15th March Gandhiji paid a courtesy call to 
the Governor, Sir Hugh Dow. His impression of the talk was that the 
Governor considered the attitude of the Ministers to be dilatory; that 
the permanent officials had interpreted that to mean that the Ministers 
did not want them to be prompt in taking energetic action; that the 
guilty ones had not been properly dealt with; and that the League's 
demands were turned down not on their merits but because they were 
the League’s demands. Gandhiji felt that it was his duty to bring this 
to the notice of the Ministers. This he did the next day. 

Gandhiji to the Governor 17th March, 1947 

The Ministers present totally refuted all these imputations 
and the Chief Minister expressed considerable surprise. The 
Chief Minister said that he and his colleagues had often differed 
from you on several questions including the minorities. He 
added however that on behalf of himself and his colleagues he 
had given you the assurance that in their handling of the 
minority question, they would readily accept your advice 
even though there were differences between you and them. 

The Governor’s reply was worth noting. He was of the view 
that from the very beginning, after the riots, the Ministeis should 
have declared their intention to compensate those who had suffered 
damage during the riots. Had it been done immediately, a good deal 
of the organised hostility against the Ministry’s measures would not 
have arisen. As it was, it was only after considerable delay that an 
announcement was made. At the same time, the Governor quite 
realised the difficulties that the Chief Minister felt about making “a 
commitment of unknown financial liability.” 1 

It was true, proceeded the Governor, that some officials drew from 
this the inference that the Ministry did not regard the matter as urgent. 
When he visited Ghapra in the middle of January, 1947, he found that 
no money or materials had actually been distributed, although the 
riots had taken place at the end of October, and the debris lay 
just as the rioters had left it. He had communicated to the Chief 
Minister his impressions on his return, and he was glad to say that the 
Chief Minister took the necessary steps at once by impressing on dist¬ 
rict officers that rehabilitation was the most urgent work before them. 
“I certainly did not intend to convey to you that the Ministry them¬ 
selves were in any way half-hearted about it. But for some months. 
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in my opinion, this view was held by many subordinate officials, 
because of the original delay in getting off the mark.” 

In regard to the punishment of the guilty ones, the Governor pro¬ 
tested that he actually held views rather the reverse of what. Gandhiji 
had thought. “I do not think it would be possible to punish, judicially, 
any but a tiny fraction of the culprits. A lot of time of police and the 
magistrates, that might be better spent, is likely to be entirely wasted 
in that attempt.” He felt that the only way in which this matter could 
have been effectively dealt with was “by the imposition of collective 
fines”. 

Nor did he think that the Ministry had turned down the League’s 
demands merely because they were League demands. “But 1 think 
that the Hindu public of Bihar was, and perhaps is, averse from treat¬ 
ing Muslim refugees more generously than they think Hindu refugees 
are treated in Bengal, and in the beginning there was a tendency to 
wait and see.” 

On the question of the Muslim demand for “pockets”, the Gover¬ 
nor’s position was the same as Gandhiji’s. “What we should have done 
was to have been prepared to consider such proposals on their merits, 
and to place on the Muslims themselves the responsibility for suggesting 
definite schemes and carrying them out if they were sanctioned. I 
have discussed this with the Chief Minister who is aware of my views 
and I think not hostile to them. When we have paid compensation 
to a sufferer, it should be left to him to decide where and how he will 
spend it, just as it would be if he had drawn his compensation from 
an insurance company.” 

The Governor confirmed that in regard to the minorities in 
general, differences between him and his Ministers had never gone to a 
stage when they were not resolved by friendly discussion: 

In tins particular matter of the recent disturbances, 1 have 
never had occasion to think of exercising any special powers in 
opposition to Ministerial advice. The question of restoring confi¬ 
dence between the two great communities is one of extraordinary 
difficulty, and I should not like you to get the impression that 
there has been any lack of cooperation between me and the 
Ministers on this subject. 

Very cordial relations sprang up between the Governor and 
Gandhiji, The Governor offered him the use of his private garden: 
“It is large and quiet, and you may sometimes, in early morning or 
evening, like to have a quiet walk or rest in it, away from the crowds 
that throng you.” 2 And again: “I hope we shall be able to have a 
farther talk soon after you return to Patna, and I shall be grateful 
for any advice you can give. May I say that, as far as I am able to 
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judge, your visit to the Province has been, and is being, of great 
help in creating a better spirit between the communities. You must 
have realised how much still remains to be done.” 3 There was more 
than diplomatic politeness in this exchange of courtesies. 

Gandhiji referred to his visit to the Governor in his prayer speech 
the same evening. He could not go to the Governors of Provinces, he 
said, asking for or expecting favours or services as of yore. Under a 
responsible Government, which theirs was supposed to be, services and 
favours he could expect only from the Ministers who were the re¬ 
presentatives of the people. The Governor had undoubtedly powers 
with reference to the minorities but these were meant to be exercised 
only with great restraint. Gandhiji took the opportunity, too, to disabuse 
the people’s mind of the notion that they had to “seize” power from 
the British. Non-violent non-cooperation did not admit of any “seizure” 
of power. The British had naturally and voluntarily divested them¬ 
selves of much of their authority and power. It was now up to the 
people of India to do their duty in terms of non-violence, if they were 
to have complete control over and for the masses. The late events in 
Bihar were a deviation from that path. 

As a result of his experience during the three short visits which 
he had paid to the neighbouring villages, Gandhiji came to the con¬ 
clusion that things had so far settled clown that the refugees could now 
safely go back to their original homes, if they could overcome the 
horror of what had happened. The villagers had swarmed to hear him 
and listened to his severe castigation and exhortations to repentance 
with rapt attention. The healthy competition among the people in 
rags in contributing their coppers to the fund for the relief of the riot- 
affected Muslims was in itself a reassuring sign. Perhaps, his uncanny 
eye detected, too, something in the face of the countryside which em¬ 
boldened him to reassure the Muslim sufferers, who had come to see 
him in the course of the day, that a repetition of the; recent tragedy 
was impossible in Bihar. He narrated how he had told a well-to-do 
merchant that he should not be afraid of restarting his business in full 
confidence for he was sure the Bihar Hindus would honour their 
pledge. 

* * * 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan had been prevailed upon by Congress¬ 
men as well as non-Congressmen to visit Bihar, after the Bihar tragedy. 
There is nothing more dramatic in recent history than the conversion 
of this dour Pathan Chieftain to the doctrine of non-violence and the 
rise of the Khudai Khidmatgar movement in pursuance of that ideal 
under his leadership, among a people reputed to be the most warlike 
in the world, with “lawlessness of centuries” running in their blood. 4 
He became a tower of strength to all in Bihar, standing four-square to 
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every storm. His rock-likc firmness and unwavering faith in non¬ 
violence and human nature shone like a beacon in the tempestuous 
darkness of the night. 

He did not mince words. Such was the respect in which he was 
held by all, by virtue of his selfless service, sincerity and moral fervour 
that he could speak with authority to Hindus and Muslims alike. The 
Bihar Ministers listened with respect to his slraight-l’rom-thc-shouldcr 
talk; he had fully earned the right. Never for a moment did his faith 
falter. Above the pandemonium of insanity, his voice rose calm 
and clear. 

“India today seems an inferno of madness and my heart weeps to 
see our homes set on fire by ourselves,” he remarked at a joint gathering 
of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, held in Gurudwara Har Mandir, the 
birth place of the Sikh Guru Govind Singh, in Patna City. “I find to¬ 
day darkness reigning over India and my eyes vainly turn from one 
direction to another to see light.” He was fed up with power politics, 
he said, and was deeply pained at the hatred which he saw being 
preached all over India. As a “servant of God” he was eager only to 
be able to serve suffering humanity. At the close of the meeting, 
Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims accompanied him to a mosque, adjacent to 
the Gurudwara, exchanged greetings and embraced one another. 

“The sincerity of the man which shows so transparently in every 
word he says,” reported a Press correspondent, “has left a deep im¬ 
pression on his audiences. There was nothing new in what he said. 
. . . Nevertheless, the few simple words coming from a heavy heart 
struck an answering chord in many of his hearers. The scenes of 
fraternisation which marked one of the Frontier Gandhi’s meetings 
and the coming together of all communities in places of worship are 
reminiscent of the Khilafat days.” 

India was inhabited by “one single nation — Hindus and Muslims 
included”, he remarked at another meeting. There were Provinces 
where Hindus were in an insignificant minority. There were some other 
Provinces where Muslims were similarly situated. If what had happen¬ 
ed in Bihar and Noakhali was repeated in other places, the fate of the 
nation was surely sealed. The Provincial Governments under the popul¬ 
ar Ministers had not shown themselves to be strong enough to prevent 
major communal troubles from breaking out. Ide reminded the Muslim 
League that Islam was the most tolerant religion in the world. “If we 
are to be true Muslims, we should ... do our utmost to spread tolera¬ 
tion amongst our brethren.. . . Today. , . other communities are far 
more tolerant. We should rectify this fault in ourselves... to become 
true Muslims.” 

Fie was somewhere in the interior when Gandhiji arrived in Patna. 
In a letter to Gandhiji he wrote: “You are right. Our Ahimsa is on 
test. When I see the politicians surrounding us wrongly using the name 
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of God and religion to propagate hatred, I begin to hate politics." 
Immediately on learning about his whereabouts Gandhiji wired him 
to come. From that time onward he became his constant, silent com¬ 
panion, opening his lips only when Gandhiji wanted him to. 

On the 16th March, Gandhiji’s weekly silence having begun, he 
requested Badshah Khan to address the prayer meeting. In deep 
anguish, Badshah Khan confessed that he found himself surrounded 
by darkness, which increased the more the more he thought 
of the future of India, He could see no light in spite of his best 
efforts. India was on fire. It was for Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and 
Christians to realise that if India was burnt down all of them would 
be the losers. Fie was a Khudai Ivhidmatgar (a servant of God). As such 
and as a true Muslim he could not hanst back when a chance to serve 
others offered itself, and so lie was in their midst. Their responsibility 
had greatly increased especially after the British declaration that they 
would quit India in fifteen months. They must remember that what 
could be achieved through love could never be achieved through 
hatred or force. The example of Europe was before them as a warning. 
Addressing the Muslim Leaguers in general, he added that what he 
was saying to them was for their good only. They wanted Pakistan; 
they could have it only through love and willing consent. Pakistan 
established through force would prove a doubtful boon. He ended with 
a fervid appeal to the Plindus, Muslims and Sikhs to try to quench the 
fire which had engulfed India from Bengal to Bihar, and from Bihar 
to the Punjab and the Frontier. They should think in terms of the good 
of India and its inhabitants as a whole. 

2 

With Masaurhi Gandhiji entered into deeper waters. It was the 
site of one of the most gruesome tragedies of the disturbances. Whole 
villages had been wiped out. Almost every house had been razed to 
the ground. And yet here, as elsewhere in Bihar, the Hindus and 
Muslims were once friends. Most of the institutions such as the local 
cooperative bank, the high-school, and even the temple and the 
mosque were established and built by the joint efforts of Hindus and 
Muslims. 

Suspicion had been created in the minds of the local Hindu popu¬ 
lation that the Muslims were secretly organising and arming themselves 
on a mass scale. Concentration of Muslims after reports of incidents 
in other places further strengthened that suspicion. Fear expresses 
itself up to a stage in self-assertion. On the night ol 30th October, 
1946, cries of Allah-o-Akbar rent the sky from Muslim quarters. 
They sent the local Hindus running pell-mell in a panic out of their 
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homes. At this the siren of the mill, whose owner and senior emplo¬ 
yees were alleged to have Hindu Mahasabha sympathies and were 
strongly suspected of having organised the attack on the Muslims, 
was blown and Hindus in their thousands with cries of Mahabir Swami- 
ki Jai collected from the surrounding villages. The Muslims quieted 
down. Through the efforts of some Congressmen — the complicity of 
some others was strongly suspected — the mob was turned back. The 
next morning, the promised help from Patna did not arrive. The 
Muslims started fleeing to the railway station to catch the train to 
Patna. In the afternoon suddenly the rumour went round that trouble 
had started at the station and some Hindus had been injured. Simul¬ 
taneously, the mill siren blew and the Muslims, who were waiting to 
be carried away by the 3 p.m. train, were attacked by a large Hindu 
mob and butchered in cold-blood. The engine-driver of a goods train, 
which was standing by, with great presence of mind, detached the 
engine from the train and brought armed forces to the scene. It was 
4. p.m. Some Muslims had taken shelter in the booking office. The 
mob set fire to it. The arrival of armed force, however, saved their 
lives. 

On the morning of 1st November, a mob attacked Malkana, one 
of the Mohallas of Masaurhi. Muslims had collected on the roof of 
one of their houses. One of them fired two rounds. One Hindu was 
reported to be killed. The news spread like wildfire. The mill siren 
was blown and a mob said to be nearly 20,000 strong launched an 
attack. The presence of the military forced them back. But while dis¬ 
persing they attacked Rahmatganj, Purana bazar and Masaurhi bazar, 
looted shops, burnt houses and killed some Muslims. At 2 p.m. a 
special train arrived and all the Muslims from Malkana were evacuated. 
On the eve of Gandhiji’s visit, only 25 Muslims were staying in Masau- 
rhi proper out of about 1,000 before the riot. The Hindus generally 
were reported to be in a sullen mood, one of the reasons being that 
many innocent Hindus were said to have been implicated in riot 
cases. 

This was the setting in which Gandhiji addressed his first prayer 
meeting at Masaurhi on the evening of the 17th March. From thirty 
to forty thousand men and women were present. The verses from the 
Koran were listened to amid pin-drop silence. Could they be the same 
people who had indulged in all those acts of madness ? 

In a report that had been handed to him, Gandhiji remarked in 
the course of his prayer address, it had been stated that the initial 
aggression at Masaurhi had come from the Muslims. He was not con¬ 
cerned as to how the trouble, actually started. What he was concerned to 
know was how the Hindus, who were in such overwhelming majority, 
could stoop so low as to indulge in the murder of innocents. The Muslims 
had also complained, that the Government was indifferent to the 
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wrongs suffered by them. But, said Gandhiji, he was not there to adjudi¬ 
cate; his was not the way of a prosecutor or a judge. His was the humble 
role of a reformer and humanitarian. He had come to invite offenders 
to repentance for their folly. The Government had already declared that 
l hey would appoint an impartial commission to go into the causes of the 
terrible disturbances and discover ways and means of avoiding a re¬ 
petition of the same. The commission would also advise what repara¬ 
tion should be made to the sufferers. Those who had complaints 
should place their evidence before the commission. 

After the prayer address, Gandhiji stayed on to collect money for 
the Muslim relief fund. There was a stampede as everybody pushed 
foreward to be the first to put his or her copper into the Mahatma’s 
hands. As he bent forward with outstretched hands to receive the 
contributions, he read in those faces, aquiver with emotion; the un¬ 
mistakable evidence that repentance had at last crept into their 
hearts. 

On the following clay Gandhiji visited the ruined houses of Masaurhi 
proper. It was an ordeal to pass through the clouds of dust raised 
by the huge crowds that always besieged him wherever he went and 
by whatever route he passed. It was the month of March. So it was 
beginning to be warm, too. In Noakhali the crowds were small and 
the velvety soil raised no dust, for the soft dews laid it during the 
morning hours, when the march was in progress. The tall coconut and 
betel-nut trees, the dense thickets of the bamboo with dark green leaves 
and beautifully ringed stems, sometimes running almost horizontally 
above the tangled brush-wood, the stately palms, the still, soft air and 
the variegated flowers in full bloom — one missed all these and the 
dust and glare were relieved only by the huge mango groves which 
dot the countryside of Bihar. These mango groves had at many places 
become the grave-yards of many an uncovered corps in those un¬ 
fortunate days of October and November. Gandhiji seemed to be un¬ 
aware of the dust, unaware of the mango groves, unaware of the deeply 
devoted crowd; he seemed conscious only of the tragedy of which they 
had been the silent witnesses and which cried out for repentance. He 
gave vent to his feeling in his post-prayer speech in the evening. With 
deep emotion he described the wreckage that he had witnessed, and 
assured his Muslim brethren that if such a misfortune again took place 
in Bihar, he would be the first to perish in the flames. His prayer to 
God was that He would not keep him alive to witness such an awful 
disgrace. 

While he was proceeding to the prayer meeting that evening, two 
letters were put into his hand. One of them ran: 

Wc of Sain are . , . extremely sorry for what has happened. 

Here, however, we Hindus and Muslims, lived like brothers despite 
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the prevailing lawlessness and wc are happy and proud to tell 
you that we are living as brothers even today. We seek youi 
blessings that we may continue to live in love and affection. 

The letter was accompanied by a small purse for the relief of the 
sufferers. The other letter was from the inhabitants of Barni: 

When the riot was going on all around, we formed a peace 
committee and did not let the disturbances penetrate our area. 
There was absolutely no difference here between Hindus and 
Muslims. We arc working on the same lines even today, and we 
assure you that we will always continue to live like brothers. 

What especially impressed Gandhiji was that not only had those 
people kept themselves untouched by the prevailing madness but were 
deeply sorry for what others had done. How often had he said that 
the fault of one was the fault of all 1 

On the r8th March, Gandhiji had a meeting with the refugees at 
Masaurhi. The discussion showed that the suicidal remedies which the 
Muslim League had been advocating had at least for the time taken 
possession of the Muslim mind. The remedies of the League were 
based on the fundamental assumption, as a Leaguer put it, that Hindus 
could never be the friends of the Muslims. Gandhiji based his remedies 
on the bedrock assumption of underlying unity and affection of those 
who were once like brothers and might be so again. The fundamental 
unity might be disturbed but could not be destroyed. His attempt was 
to re-establish what once was and could again be. 

But it was going to be no plain sailing for Gandhiji. There were 
rocks ahead. A meeting that he had with the local Congressmen at 
Bir on 19th March, served powerfully to remind him of it. 

The room was full to capacity. Shah Uzair Munimi, the Muslim 
District Congress President, had finished his description of the devas¬ 
tation in Patna district. Gandhiji asked if they had thought what was to 
be done next. Shah Uzair replied that if they could get even a few honest 
men, everything could be set right. That gave Gandhiji his cue. He 
gave to the Congressmen assembled there a most vigorous shaking. He 
asked them if it was true that quite a large number of Congressmen 
had taken part in the disturbances? If so, how many of the 132 members 
of their committee were involved? It would be a greal thing if it 
could be said that none of them was concerned with it. But he knew 
that it could not be so said. He wanted to ask them a simple question: 
How could they live to sec a woman of 100 years butchered, as alleged, 
before their very eyes? He had vowed to “do or die” in Bihar. He 
would not rest nor let others rest; he would wander all over and ask 
the skeletons lying about how all that had happened. There was such 
a fire raging in him, he said, that he would know no peace till he had 
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found the reply to the challenge that (he recent happenings had flung 
in their face. 

He recalled how a similar restlessness had seized him at the time 
of Noakhali. The fire in him would not let him rest, and so he had 
started walking bare foot from village to village. It seemed to him, In- 
said, that in Bihar, too, he might have to undergo the same ordeal. 
With deep passion he declared that if he found that his comrades 
were deceiving him, it would so madden him that he would throw 
away the soft mattressed seat which they had offered him, and walk 
barefooted on and on and on, as he had vowed to do in Noakhali, 
till his mission was fulfilled or he was dead. After all, it was in Bihar 
that he had renounced similar comforts before. He owed that much 
to Bihar, For it was Bihar that had made him when he made Bihai. 

Nostalgically he recalled his first Satyagraha struggle in India in 
Champaran in 1917; how Rajendra Babu, Brajkishor Babu, Dharni 
Babu, Gorakh Babu and other leaders of Bihar renounced lucrative 
careers ancl a life of comfort and ease to turn themselves into humble 
servants of humanity, messing in a common kitchen, washing their 
own clothes and dishes and performing other humble, dull, drab chores, 
as a symbol of their conversion, instead of getting them done by 
servants. The success of Champaran was the result of Bihar’s penance. 
Would they rise to the occasion and revive the tradition of Champa¬ 
ran once again? 

He confessed he had his misgivings. He begged of them, unless 
they could cooperate with him truthfully, to leave him alone. But they 
should realise that even if they left him he would not leave them or 
Bihar. He had dug himself in in Bihar. He would work for Noakhali 
and the whole of India from there. The non-violent fight which he had 
launched against injustice and oppression in Champaran had sent new 
life pulsating throughout India. History would repeat itself if Biharis 
played their part. He knew the work in Bihar this time was far more 
difficult than before. The point at issue was whether Hinduism and 
Islam could live side by side. Many people thought that they could 
not. He, on the other hand, felt sure that they had all to live together 
and as equals. 

As Gandhiji sank back into his seat, one of the Congressmen rose 
to say that it was not the people who had degenerated, it was 
Congressmen who had gone down. How could the Congress be pulled 
out of the morass? 

Gandhiji admitted that it was comparatively easy to fight the 
British but difficult to conquer one’s own weaknesses. The Hindus held 
the key in their hands in Bihar. It was up to them to relieve the police 
of their burden by guaranteeing with their own lives the protection 
and safety of Muslims, who were their trust. Congressmen, as the 
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people’s representatives, were responsible for tlie peace in their area. 
They should achieve it or die in the attempt. 

The meeting dispersed. Gandhiji was visibly agitated. In a low, 
impassioned voice he shared his anguish with Badshah Khan, who 
sat listening with a grave face. Soon Badshah Khan also left and only 
one of Gandhiji’s secretaries remained in the room. Sadly Gandhiji 
turned to him and remarked: “You see where I stand!” 

Later in the day, Gandhiji met representatives of fifteen to twenty 
circles. They told him that after consultation, they had appointed a 
committee of 11 members who took upon themselves the responsibility 
for improving conditions of the refugees and riot victims in those 
circles. They also decided to form a volunteer corps and a panchayat. 
Gandhiji warned them against infiltration of bad elements into their 
ranks. They should use the system of secret ballot. Those who had 
taken part in the riot or were suspected of having clone so, should not 
stand for or be put on the panchayat. Success would depend upon 
organised public opinion asserting itself. Government by itself would 
not be able to do much. 

On his way to the prayer ground that evening, Gandhiji visited 
Andari and Gorraiakhari, two villages inMasaurhi area. Andari had 
a population of 462 Hindus and 168 Muslims before the riot. Muslims 
from the surrounding villages congregated in Andari on 30th October, 
1946. When the news about the massacre in Gorraiakhari reached the 
village, they were advised by the military to evacuate. But they were 
confident that with a gun and a pistol at their disposal they could ward 
off any attack. When a mob attacked Andari on 2nd November, 1946, 
the three constables present on duty fired, killing seven persons, but 
later retired (so said the Government report) in view of the size of the 
onrushing mob. The Muslims naturally suspected treachery. Getting 
on to the roofs of their houses, they started defending themselves with 
the courage of despair. Some of them put on green turbans, the 
symbol o f jehad, and some, it was stated, even killed their women folk 
with their own hands to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
mob. But the ammunition ran short. Thereupon the mob maddened 
by the death of seven of its own members came like an onrushing tide 
and in their mad fury swept before them the handful of defenders. 
When Gandhiji visited the village, not a single Muslim was there. 
The Government action, according to Government report, was: 
“(a) number of cases instituted — 1; (b) of the 29 accused, one was 
arrested and another surrendered in court, processes were issued 
against others; (c) 13 persons in the area were detained under the 
Bihar Maintenance of Public Order Ordinance, 1946.” And this in 
mid-March, four months after the disturbances! 

The only relieving feature of the grim tragedy was that no place 
of worship was damaged. A person who had taken pari in the riot had 
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voluntarily surrendered. Gandhiji also received a repentance letter: 
Revered Bapu, 

At your sacred feet, we of Andari and the surrounding villa¬ 
ges declare with God as witness that we are extremely sorry for 
what has happened. The occasion which has brought you here 
and which has caused you so much pain is a matter of shame 
for us. We swear before you that we of Andari and the surrounding 
villages will henceforth regard the Muslims as our blood-brothers, 
as we used to before the unfortunate occurrence. For the sin 
we have committed we beg your and God’s pardon. 

People of Andari and surrounding villages. 

The letter was signed by sixty people. 

The sight at Gorraiakhari would have shaken anybody. Situated 
on an elevation overlooking green fields below, it must have been a 
lovely little village. It had a population of 400 Muslims and 20 Hindus. 
Even the Government report said that out of this 119 Muslims had 
been killed, 11 injured and 12 were missing. The houses were all in 
ruins, and spoke of the vandalism of the riotous mob. The village was 
completely deserted. It was almost impossible to get into any of the 
houses as the entrances were all blocked by debris. The atmosphere bore 
the stench of decaying bodies. Gandhiji moved through the lanes of the 
dead with a heavy heart. He referred to it laconically next day at 
Masaurhi in a few sentences which concealed more than they revealed 
what was passing within him. But at Gorraiakhari that evening he 
was too full even for that. Instead, he utilised the time before the 
prayer collecting funds for the Muslim sufferers from the congregation 
as a mark of penance for the great sin. 

Grief becomes a luxury when atonement calls for appropriate 
deeds. In his post-prayer address, Gandhiji asked the audience to 
learn the Urdu language and script besides Hindi as a mark of true 
penance, if for nothing else. The increased contact with the Muslims 
resulting from it would be a concrete and fitting expression of sympathy. 
He further asked the audience to try their best to get the destroyed 
villages in their neighbourhood rehabilitated. They should beg the 
Muslims to forget the past and entreat them, with full guarantee 
of safety and protection, to come back; the volunteers should become 
true servants of God and those who were guilty should unreservedly 
confess their crimes and do appropriate penance. 

After two days’ stay at Bir, from where he visited a number of 
surrounding villages, Gandhiji returned to Masaurhi on 20th March, 
lie had seen such wreckage, he remarked in his post-prayer speech, as 
he dared not try to describe for fear of bursting into tears. Anybody 
could go and see it for himself. It was a sad commentary on them that 
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even months after the carnage the debris had not yet been removed 
and belongings were being stolen everyday from the deserted Muslim 
houses. It was their duty to rebuild what they had destroyed. They 
had committed the crime and it was for them to do the penance. Every 
Hindu should take part in compensating the Muslim losses; and those 
who were ready should give him their names so that volunteer corps 
might be organised for the purpose for different localities. They should 
build such beautiful houses in the place of those destroyed that an 
observer should not even suspect that anything had happened there. 
If they did their part, the Muslims would forget the past and return 
to their homes and its fragrance would spread throughout India. 

* * # 

While Gandhiji was thus preoccupied, disquieting news began to 
come in from the Punjab and Noakhali. Following upon Mr. Attlee’s 
declaration of 20th February, 1947, the Muslim League had launched 
an all-out effort to capture power in the Punjab and in pursuance of 
that aim hacl launched a “Direct Action” campaign. (See Chapter I, 
Vol. II). The Hindus on their part had decided to observe a “Punjab 
Day” in Bihar as a protest. A similar report about a proposal by the 
League to observe a “Pakistan Day” had come from Noakhali. As a 
result, the Hindus were feeling nervous. Gandhiji appealed to both sides 
to give up the idea. The Bengal Chief Minister had asked him to visit 
Bihar. If, therefore, he wanted him to carry on his work in Bihar un¬ 
interrupted, Gandhiji said, he should ban the proposed observance of 
Pakistan Day in Noakhali. That did not mean that the Muslims should 
give up the demand for Pakistan. He only wanted them to strive for 
Pakistan by convincing others of its merits. Similarly, if they wanted 
to observe “Pakistan Day”, they should do so after allaying the 
fears of the minority. 

The next day, the 21st March, Gandhiji shifted his camp to 
village Hasadiha, where he met Muslim refugees from several surround¬ 
ing villages. There was a meeting with the village representatives in 
the afternoon. They told him that people felt that only when looted pro¬ 
perty of the Hindus in Noakhali was returned, could the Muslim looted 
property be returned in Bihar. Gandhiji was further told that with¬ 
drawal of cases against the accused was necessary for the reunion of 
hearts. Again, it was Noakhali in the reverse. It burnt Gandhiji through 
and through. Did they mean to say, he asked, that if Muslims turned 
goondas, Hindus also should do so? Shameful things had happened 
in Noakhali but the way they were said to have butchered children 
and even old women in Bihar, and the scale on which they had done 
it, had far eclipsed Noakhali. Why could they not leave the Punjab 
to take care of itself? It was enough if they set their own house in order. 
Had Indian humanity sunk so low? Did they want to reduce religion 
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to a competition in bestiality? They should understand that so far 
as he was concerned, any harm done to a Muslim was like harm 
done to himself. He had come there to reunite those that had been 
torn asunder, or die in the attempt. 

The evening prayer was held at Ghorhuan, a small village with 
a population of 200 Hindus and 80 Muslims. Fresh sights of destru¬ 
ction where men, women and children had been brutally done to 
death once more shook Gandhiji deeply. He asked those assembled 
before him at the prayer meeting to sit in solemn silence in mourning 
over the victims. People went to bathe in the Ganges, he remarked, 
believing that it would wash off their sin. The ruins before them 
were a reminder of the sin they had committed against helpless women 
and children. If those who were guilty, or their relations, went to the 
victims with a truly penitent heart and reassured them that what 
was past was past and would never happen again, and successfully 
persuaded them to return to their home, it might provide a partial 
atonement for their great sin. 

He paid a glowing tribute to those brave men and women, who 
had risked the wrath of the violent mobs to save Muslim lives and 
Muslim property during the mad upheaval. He congratulated them 
though he knew they did not want any congratuladons. About fifty 
persons, who were wanted in connection with the riot cases, had surren¬ 
dered on the day after his arrival at Masaurhi. Gandhiji hoped that 
many others, who had taken part in the riot, would follow, make a 
clean breast of what they had done, and take whatever punishment 
might be meted out to them. If they had not the courage to surrender 
to the authorities, they could come to him or to his colleagues and 
confess. 

While returning to Patna next morning, Gandhiji met a batch of 
Muslim women refugees at village Pipalwan. Always sensitive to the 
sufferings of the weak and the oppressed, he was greatly moved by 
their tales of woe. Many of them had lost their husbands, children-and 
dear ones. He told them that although, in view of what had happened, 
their suspicion against the Hindus was understandable, still if the 
Hindus showed true repentance, not merely by words but by appro¬ 
priate deeds, they should go back at least where there had been 
no murders. But whether they chose to return or to stay away, they 
should not bear any ill-will against the evil doers, nor seek revenge. 
That would be true bravery. 

Summing up his impressions of his six days’ tour of the affected 
area in Masaurhi at the evening prayer gathering at Patna on 22nd 
March, Gandhiji observed that while the vestiges of terrible happen¬ 
ings which he had seen were such as to make a man almost despair 
of humanity, he had also seen unmistakable signs of the dawn of a 
new era. The villagers were not only genuinely penitent over what 
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had happened bul were also willing to atone for the past in any manner 
he might suggest. They had contributed their humble mile liberally 
lor the relief of the Muslims. Again and again they had stopped his 
tar on the way to present him with purses. They had addressed him 
letters expressing their readiness and willingness to help in the re¬ 
habilitation of the Muslims. In a number of places Muslims themselves 
had come and told him that absence of incidents in those places was 
due to the bravery of the local Hindus. Many who were wanted in 
connection with the riots had come and surrendered to the authorities. 
He hoped many more would come forward and acknowledge their guilt. 
Confession of their guilt would not only evoke respect for their courage 
but would ultimately enhance the prestige of the Province as a whole. 

The next day Gandhiji met a member of the Muslim League 
Working Committee who told him that his coming to Bihar had inspired 
confidence in the Muslims. But the whole body-politic of India 
was in a desperate strait. No sooner was the symptom allayed in 
one place, than the disease broke out in a more virulent form in 
another. Sardar Patel had written to Gandhiji that a sort of peace 
seemed to have been established in the Punjab through military 
measures. Gandhiji saw no peace in that stillness of the grave. His 
penetrating eyes saw beneath and beyond the superficial and the 
immediate. The Sepoy Rising of 1857 was quelled by means of superior 
arms. Outwardly, things had quieted down but the hatred against the 
imposed rule had gone deep underground with the result that the 
British were still reaping the harvest of what was then sown. If the 
Punjab was quieted down by the use of superior force, the seed of 
further quarrel and bitterness between the Hindus and Muslims would 
be sown for all time. From the information that had reached him, the 
people in the Punjab were silently preparing for an open and deadlier 
fight. Weapons were being collected- If that went on, it was clear to 
him as daylight, he warned prophetically, that after a certain 
stage even the military would find it impossible, to control the situation. True 
peace would come only when at least one side, if not both, adopted 
the true bravery that is non-violence. His reading of the situation was 
that Bihar had realised that there was no bravery in killing women 
and children; it was sheer cowardice. It would be a great thing if 
Bihar could manifest the true bravery of silent strength, and show 
thereby the way to India and the world. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE BITTER DREGS 

1 


There was a huge crowd waiting at jehanabad railway slation when 
Gandhiji arrived there on the 26th March, 1947, Gandhiji and party 
were driven from the station to the inspection bungalow, where arrange¬ 
ments for their stay had been made. But crowds blocked the road. 
The compound of the bungalow itself was packed to capacity. It was 
with difficulty that way could be cleared for the car to get in. 

Or the three sub-divisions affected in Gaya district, Jehanabad was 
the worst. Two gangs working under two local gang leaders were 
largely responsible for the worst crimes. They were joined at various 
places by the local riff-raff. In the onward march of destruction many 
kept joining in and dropping out, when they felt they had enough or 
as much as they could carry. Due to secret sympathy with the rioters 
on the part of the people in general and lack of organisation, the 
saner section of the public could not offer any resistance worth the 
name. But comparatively unknown Congress workers provided shining 
exceptions. Time and again they saved the lives of Muslims at the 
risk of their own. One such was Sakai Babu, a local head-master. 
With his students and some other workers he personally patrolled day 
and night the villages of Daulatpur, Nagama and Rasalpur until the 
entire Muslim population had been evacuated to Jehanabad. Nine 
months after the disturbances, the Hindus of Daulatpur, inspired by 
his example, were still guarding the Muslim houses. A Muslim re¬ 
marked to a member of Gandhiji’s party touchingly that even a radish 
that he had left behind had dried undisturbed in its place. 

After a little rest, the party started for Kako relief camp. There 
were 500 refugees residing in Kako at the time of Gandhiji’s visit. 
Men and women in rags had collected in the compound and in the 
small verandah of the building where the refugees were housed. They 
burst into tears as they saw him. Gandhiji sat on a bare bench that 
had been placed there for him by the refugees. He consoled them. 
To break under one’s sorrow did not become brave men. Some of 
them had come from the village Saistabad in Ghosi police station — 
the worst affected police station in the sub-division. Gandhiji visited 
that village, too. 
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An incident happened that evening at Jehanabad, which showed 
how raw the Muslim feeling still was. Some members of the local 
Muslim League had met Gandhiji at Patna. Gandhiji good-humouredly 
asked them if they would keep their “enemy No. i” (meaning him¬ 
self) in their homes, when he visited Jehanabad! They protested that 
nobody regarded him as the enemy of Muslims; he would be most 
welcome and they would make all arrangements for him and his 
party. Gandhiji promised to come and stay with them. But his cara¬ 
van was big. One of his secretaries, in her overconcern for his com¬ 
fort, without consulting him, agreed to his being the guest of the 
authorities, in spite of the fact that Gandhiji had already accepted 
the Muslim Leaguers’ invitation. When Gandhiji came to know of 
it, he felt very sorry and tried to contact the Muslim League friends 
to make amends. But they could not be traced. On reaching Jehana¬ 
bad he again tried to send for them but in vain. Suddenly he heard 
that they had passed a resolution accusing him of “a breach of 
promise”. It saddened him that they should have allowed quick, 
unfounded suspicion to take hold of them and failed to see that he 
had no other object in coming to Bihar except to serve them, hie 
dwelt on this point in his prayer address that evening. 

The big Maidan near the inspection bungalow was packed to over¬ 
flowing. Addressing the surging mass, Gandhiji referred to the common 
weakness of misunderstanding one’s opponent and hastily attributing 
motives without adequate proof. Such behaviour often led to unto¬ 
ward results, which prudent people avoided. It was such misunder¬ 
standings that were largely responsible for the difference between the 
Congress and the Muslim League, which everybody deplored and 
which had led to such deplorable results. 

Amathua in Jehanabad police station was a predominantly 
Muslim village. It had narrowly escaped being attacked by the riotous 
mobs during the disturbances owing to the timely arrival of the military 
and the police. Gandhiji visited the villages of Amathua and Belai 
on the morning of 27th March. There was a Muslim League relief 
camp at Amathua where suspicion and distrust ruled supreme. A 
seat was improvised for Gandhiji under a spreading banyan tree 
in the heart of the village, where the refugees had gathered. A paper 
was read out to him by a representative of the refugees. It was lull of 
acrimony. The whole scheme of rehabilitation was characterised as 
a “big fraud”; neither the Government nor the Congress had the 
“slightest intention” of “really doing anything”. The atmosphere was 
so surcharged with bitterness that Gandhiji asked the representatives 
of the refugees to come and see him later at Ghosi. 

Belai had been attacked by a Hindu mob on the 3rd November, 
1946, some of the victims being nationalist Muslims. One had to 
tread through the village cautiously, as lanes were still strewn with 
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rubble. Gaping walls and ruined roofs met the eye everywhere. 
Wells chocked with decomposing corpses bore the tell-tale evil smell. 
Gandhiji stood like one transfixed as one sufferer pointed out the place 
where his beloved ones lay. Occasionally a stray bone crunched under 
the feet. A mosque had been damaged. A few books were found burnt 
to ashes in one of the rooms. The only reassuring sign, indicative of 
the slow return to normality, was that one Muslim was prepared to 
come back. The material for the construction of his house was due 
to arrive soon. 

At 8. a.m. the party arrived at Ghosi. The Muslim friend, who 
had read that offensive paper at Amathua relief camp, came to see 
Gandhiji. He said that the Muslims had faith in Gandhiji but in no¬ 
body else. Gandhiji told him that the way he had acted at the meeting 
at Amathua was not proper. The Muslim friend stuck to his indict¬ 
ment of the Government and expressed the fear that unless it was 
warned, old history might be repeated as soon as Gandhiji left 
Bihar. Gandhiji told him that he was in constant touch with the League 
leaders. He had met most of them since his arrival and he would see 
to it that justice was done to the Muslims. But he could not agree 
with the remedies that the Muslim friend had suggested. He knew 
there were Muslims in the Punjab and in Noakhali who thought that 
no Hindu should live there, as there were some Hindus who thought 
that no Muslims should live in Bihar. To him, however, it was clear 
as daylight that Pakistan or no Pakistan, Hindus and Muslims had 
to live together and as friends. It was for both parties, therefore, 
to recognise that fact and not act in a manner that would foster 
enmity and bitterness which would recoil upon them with deadly 
effect later. 

Before the evening prayer which was held at Okri, Gandhiji visited 
3 other affected villages. Idis mind was full of the dark implications 
of the madness which had wrought the desolation and destruction 
which he had been witnessing during the day. Was the peace that 
seemed to reign in the land on the surface only a lull before the storm? 

In the first pronouncement which the new Viceroy had made on 
assumption of office, observed Gandhiji at the evening prayer meeting, 
he had announced that he had been sent as the last Viceroy to wind 
up British rule in India and hand over power to the Indians. They 
must have noticed also that the pronouncement was deliberate, un¬ 
conditional and unequivocal. He knew that British declarations 
continued to be regarded with deep distrust in India, not without 
good cause. But a votary of Satyagraha accepted every decla¬ 
ration at its face value, without qualification. His experience was 
that the deceiver always lost, never the dupe if he was brave and 
honest. He very much feared that unless they woke up, India might 
lose the golden apple of independence which was almost within their 
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grasp. If the insanity of Bihar and the Punjab became general he 
could dearly envisage to himself the Viceroy being tempted to eat 
his words uttered solemnly on a solemn occasion. “Heaven forbid that 
such an occasion should arise but suppose it did, even though mine 
should be the only voice, I would declare from the housetops that 
the Viceroy should firmly and truly carry out his declaration, complete 
the British withdrawal and leave India to her fate.” 

But, proceeded Gandhiji, he was not so much concerned about the 
madness of the Punjab, bad enough though it was, as he was about 
the people of Bihar going back on their repentance. That very morn¬ 
ing he had been in a village where, near a mosque, someone—certainly 
not a Muslim — had felled on the previous night a stately coconut 
tree which was adorning what was a make-shift grave over the bones 
of the Muslims, killed during the disturbances. Was it any wonder 
that the Muslims were hesitating to accept their assuianccs? He con¬ 
fessed lie was shaken in his belief in the plighted word of the Bihari 
Hindus after what he had seen that morning. Pie hoped that the 
people would find out the culprit and induce him to make an open, 
clean confession and a declaration of repentance which should serve 
as a lesson to all others of that type. 

Gandhiji then referred to the criticism against the Ministers for 
not having provided habitations for the refugees. He knew the defence 
of the Ministers. And because he knew it, he said, he would repeat 
the advice he had given to the teachers and pupils of the high-school at 
Ghosi that morning that the Hindus should make it their duty volun¬ 
tarily to renovate and rebuild the destroyed houses and make them 
sufficiently attractive and safe to draw the refugees back to their homes. 
He had heard also that some abducted Muslim girls were still missing. 
He hoped that the information was not correct. But lest some of those 
girls, if there were any, might be murdered in order to supress evidence, 
he implored those with whom they were detained to return those 
girls to Badshah Khan or to him, if not to the authorities, so that they 
might safely be restored to their families. He repeated that there 
could be nothing more disgraceful than competition in doing evil. 
Those who had indulged in those crimes had disgraced themselves, 
their religion, their community and the country which had given them 
birth. 


* !k If! 

From Okri Gandhiji returned to Jehanabad for the night. The 
party was small, the pressure of work heavy. The daily mail 
showed no sign of diminishing. But the biggest headache was the 
counting of small coins, contributed at the prayer meetings, for the 
Muslim relief fund. On the previous evening Manu and Hunar 
were at it till midnight. Mann’s eyes were red and swollen for lack 
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of sleep. She had to be ordered to bed. Poor Hunar had to do it 
alone by keeping awake till 1 a.m. When the sum was sent to 
the bank next day, a small discrepancy in counting was discovered. 
That got him into the soup. Gandhiji said that an error of a single 
pie was inexcusable in a cashier! One of the party tried to put up a 
defence: large sums, sometimes exceeding one thousand rupees, mostly 
in small coins, had to be counted everyday and Gandhiji insisted upon 
the count being completed overnight Flesh and blood had their limits 
and nature claimed its due, and so on. But to excuse oneself with 
Gandhiji was to accuse oneself. He was inexorable. He had done all 
those things himself and had a ready solution for every one of their 
difficulties. Counting could be facilitated by “arranging coins in piles 
of equal height on a level board and then multiplying the number 
of piles with the coins in one pile.” Or, the coins could “be weighed 
and the exact number of coins determined by dividing the total 
weight by the weight of a specific number of coins!” This was a 
specimen of the little lessons that those who were privileged to be 
near Gandhiji received from him every now and then. 

The 28th March opened with a meeting with the Muslim refugees 
at the house of the President of the Muslim League, Jehanabad. 
A local Hindu member of the Legislative Assembly was also present. 
The Muslims complained that he had incited and helped the rioters 
during the disturbances. It was further alleged that he was related to a 
notorious dacoit. The member of the Assembly denied that he was 
related to the dacoit in question. As for the allegations against him, 
he was prepared to face an inquiry by a body of Muslim Leaguers 
themselves. If they found him guilty, he would submit to any punish¬ 
ment. Even otherwise, he would carry out Gandhiji’s orders. 

Gandhiji. remarked that if the dacoit referred to was still at large, 
every effort should be made to arrest him and all should cooperate 
with the Government to that end. “It is a challenge to the Government 
If the Government fails to arrest the culprits, it will stand discredited.” 
Turning to the member of the Assembly in question, he told him that 
a special responsibility rested upon him, he being a member from the 
locality. If the Muslims suspected him of complicity in the riots, he 
should resign his seat even though the suspicion against him was 
unfounded. To the Muslims Gandhiji said that they should seek 
God’s truth only, prove their charges and if they could not be 
proved, unreservedly withdraw them. It was later discovered that it 
was not the member of the Assembly in question but another person 
who was the real culprit, and he was absconding. Gandhiji thereupon 
remarked that it was tragic that the real culprit had successfully eluded 
arrest for so long. It was the duty of every one to help in his arrest. 

One of the refugees said that as the Ministry and the officers had not 
discharged their duty properly during the disturbances and had forfeited 
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their confidence; they should be removed. But on that point Gandhiji 
was adamant. Exactly the same question had come up in Noakhali 
and he had said that nobody could remove Suhrawardy from office 
except the people who had voted him into office. Similarly, the Bihar 
Ministers could not be asked to resign unless the people who had sent 
them there wanted it. “The Bihar Ministers have told me that if I 
ask them to resign, they would do so. But it would be wrong on my 
part to ask them to resign. I can ask them to do only what is 
reasonable.” 

How far was it true friendship, he was asked next, when the 
mentality of the Hindus had not yet changed, to ask the Muslims to 
go back with faith in God alone. Had not God Himself given them 
the warning signal in the recent disturbances ? 

In Noakhali he had said, replied Gandhiji, that nobody could 
compel Shaheed Suhrawardy to keep the Hindus there, nor could the 
Shaheed force the majority to act against their will. For, they would 
then rebel. In the same way, however much he might like them to take 
their courage in both hands and stay on in their old places, he would 
notask them to stay on in the place of danger against their will. “You 
can get compensation for your property and go where you like. I shall 
try my best to see that this is done.” 

With reference to their demand that at least fifty per cent, of the 
policemen and officers in charge of new police stations that were being 
set up to create confidence among the refugees should be Muslim, 
Gandhiji said he could not support any such demand. Nor did he think 
that such a demand on the part of non-Muslims in Pakistan would 
be countenanced either. For that would mean that the bulk of the 
police in Pakistan should be non-Muslim. “Therefore, I say, there is 
no other course open to Hindus and Muslims than to be friends one 
of the other.” 

It was next put to Gandhiji that repeated mention of Noakhali in 
his speeches in Bihar was likely to make the Hindus think that what 
they had done was only in answer to Noakhali. Would not that create 
difficulties in the way of changing their mentality? 

Gandhiji answered that the inference was not correct for he had 
not spared the Hindus. In fact there was a time when he used to be 
equally plain-spoken with the Muslims, too. He had even fasted for 
twenty-one days for what they had done in 1924. The Muslims did not 
then regard him as their enemy. But of late he had to confess that when 
he spoke about Muslims, he did so very guardedly. “I avoid reference 
to Noakhali as much as I can. But to avoid it altogether would not 
be right. I must not remain silent in the face of the disturbing news 
that keeps coming in from Noakhali and the Punjab, if only for the 
sake of Bihar Muslims. The two are so interlinked.” 

Their last question was in regard to the Bihar Government’s 
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decision to appoint Mr. Reuben of the Indian Civil Service as the 
sole judge on the Bihar Inquiry Commission to report on the dis¬ 
turbances. How could such a one-man commission command their 
confidence ? 

Gandhiji replied that there was no harm in having a one-man 
commission if the man could be trusted to do justice. If, however, they 
had no confidence in Mr. Reuben, they could name someone else 
whom they trusted. But to hold anyone as a suspect simply because he 
was a non-Muslim was not right. Personally, said Gandhiji, he would 
have liked the judge to be a Muslim, provided he was acceptable to 
all. Unfortunately, in the vitiated atmosphere of the times, Hindus did 
not trust the Muslims and the Muslims the Hindus. If they could give 
any names of non-Muslims whom they could trust, his task would be 
easier. “I am not one of those who would refuse to do anything simply 
because the League wants it. Truth alone should be our criterion, no 
matter who utters it.” 

* # * 

In the afternoon Gandhiji met the representatives from the 
surrounding villages and the Muslim refugees. The questions that had 
been asked at the morning meeting and Gandhiji’s answers were read 
out to them. They then proceeded to ask additional questions. 

Gandhiji agreed with them that where the Muslims had in panic 
sold their property at ridiculously cheap prices they should be able 
to get the same back at those very rates. Police outposts should be 
opened at places where looting and destruction of property was still 
going on. An inquiry should be held into the conduct of the officers 
who were guilty of gross neglect of their duty during the disturbances, 
and those against whom the charges were established should be 
dismissed. It was further suggested to Gandhiji that attention should 
be paid to the irresponsible and communally-minded section of the 
Congress. Gandhiji replied that unlike the Muslim League and the 
Hindu Mahasabha the Congress was meant to serve all. If it belied 
its nationalist character, it would destroy itself. 

One of the refugees brought up a more vital question: “Does the 
experience that you have had and the atmosphere that you find around 
you lend you any hope of success in your mission of re-establishing 
lost confidence between the Hindus and Muslims?” 

“Man can only try,” replied Gandhiji. “The result is in the hands 
of God.” 

Addressing the village representatives next, Gandhiji exhorted 
them to cleanse their hearts. If they told him they were innocent, he 
would not believe them. If a single Hindu had committed the 
crime, they were all responsible for it. Could he reassure the Muslims 
on their behalf, lie asked, that the realisation of their sin had been 
brought home to them and their hearts had been thoroughly 
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cleansed by genuine repentance? If, on the other hand, they felt 
that in butchering the Muslims they had done the right thing, they 
should say so plainly, so that he might know exactly where he stood 
and decide his future course of action accordingly? For, he had sworn 
to “do or die” in Bihar, 

A meeting with the Congress workers followed. Gandhiji was 
asked: “The Muslims who lied their homes are trying to sell their 
properties at cheap rates and the Hindus naturally want to buy them. 
Should they do so?” 

“Honesty demands that the deal should be fair ” replied Gandhiji. 
“The Hindus should pay the Muslims a fair price for their property. 
As a matter of fact, instead of buying it they should hold it in trust.” 
“Should we ask the Hindus not to buy their property?” 

“Yes. But it should not develop into a boycott as in Noakhali. 
We should not take advantage of Muslim distress.” 


2 

A lightning police strike was in progress in Bihar in the later 
half of March, 1947. It had caused considerable anxiety not only 
to the Bihar Government but the Home Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India also. 

Ever since his arrival in Bihar Gandhiji had felt that if he could 
reform the police it might help ease communal tension in Bihar. It 
was the infiltration of the police force by communalism that was in no 
small measure responsible for the carnage that had taken place. 

The strike was symptomatic of the transition from rebel India to 
India responsible for its own administration. The police department 
had always been the most corrupt but it was through the arm of law 
that the British had maintained their stranglehold on India. It was 
a measure of the national will to be free that in 1942 even the police, 
especially in Bihar, was affected and some of their members openly 
joined the freedom movement and suffered imprisonment in con¬ 
sequence. In jail they were lionised by the Socialist leaders and a close 
tie sprang up between the two. It grew closer after their release. For 
right up to the actual transfer of power, the Socialists were distrustful 
of the British bonafides and were of the view that an even fiercer move¬ 
ment than the “Quit India” struggle of 1942 would have to be laun¬ 
ched before India could come into its own and in that the coopera¬ 
tion of the military and the police would be an important factor. 

The police department had earned a bad name for brutality. 
The officers ill-treated their men and the men ill-treated the public. 
There was a growing resentment among the rank-and-file against the 
alleged ill-treatment by the officers and the Socialists were not above 
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working up that feeling as a weapon against the Government. The 
Congress policy of non-victimisation, on the other hand, of such members 
of the set vices as had through excess of loyalty or ovei-zeal allowed 
themselves to become the tools of repression during the “Quit India” 
movement had embittered the police leaders against the Government 
and there had grown up considerable tension between them and the 
loyalist section who, in their eyes, had betrayed the freedom struggle but 
who continued to be regarded as the backbone of the administration 
by the Government. 

On the 20th March, 1947, a police Havildar was convicted of con¬ 
tempt of court by the sub-divisional officer, Gaya. The Gaya police, 
thereupon, gave notice of strike unless redress was given to the Havildar 
and the sub-divisional officer punished. An immediate inquiry was 
ordered by the District Magistrate. Nevertheless the strike commenced 
on the 24th March and the strikers refused to l'eturn to duty even 
though the inquiry commenced the same clay. From Gaya the strike 
fever spread to Patna and Monghyr. The military was called out 
and on one occasion British troops had to be used. Both sides resorted 
to firing. As a result some constables were killed and more injured. 
One soldier was badly wounded and later succumbed to his 
injuries. 

Some representatives of policemen met Gandhiji at Jehanabad 
on the 28th March, and again later at Patna. He told them that their 
strike was ill-advised and there was no convincing argument in favour 
of continuing it. They were not mere wage-earnexs. They were members 
of an essential service. Limbs of the law were expected to put duty 
before self-interest. If they continued their strike until their demand 
was conceded, it would jeopardise their case. They should, therefore, 
immediately and unconditionally call off the strike. The Government 
of the day was their own and there was no loss of dignity in surrender¬ 
ing to it. But they should follow his advice only if their leaders con¬ 
firmed it. While they belonged to their organisation, loyalty demanded 
that they should consult their leaders before they acted upon his 
advice. 

For some time past the Muslim policemen had been organising 
themselves separately under the influence of the Muslim League. 
Gandhiji deprecated (he growing lift between the Hindu and the 
Muslim policemen and told them that the Hindu policemen should treat 
their Muslim colleagues as their own brothers. Their conduct should be 
such that both Hindus and Muslims should have equal faith in them 
and the Muslims should not feel that for their protection they needed 
Muslim policemen and vice versa. 

Gandhiji had thought of talking over the matter with the Ministry. 
But even before that he told one of the Socialist leaders who saw 
him in that connection that if the Socialists continued to tamper with 
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the police, it would lead to very serious consequences. At the same 
time he felt strongly that the Government had acted very wrongly in 
calling out British soldiers to deal with the strike. British soldiers 
should not have been used in any circumstance. 

The next day the President of the Policemen’s Association, Rama- 
nand Tiwari, who was absconding, met Gandhiji al Patna with the 
Socialist leader, Jayaprakash Narayan and, under Gandhiji’s advice, 
decided to surrender to the authorities and to advise his comrades 
to give up the strike and rejoin duty. He was taken into custody from 
Gandhiji’s camp and handcuffed like an ordinary criminal. Gandhiji 
did not like it. Surely, nothing would have been lost if a more chival¬ 
rous treatment had been accorded to a person of that type. 

Before surrendering, Tiwari issued the following statement: “1 
have talked to Gandhiji and have come to the conclusion that I should 
surrender myself. I feel that that is the only way of succeeding in the 
struggle in which the policemen are engaged. I appeal to my comrades 
that they should give up the strike and rejoin duty. I also appeal to 
Gandhiji that he should take up our case and obtain for us justice.” 

Gandhiji felt, here was a great opportunity to reform the police 
service which had for years been a running sore in the administration. 
But the Chief Minister begged Gandhiji to let the Ministry deal with 
the situation in the normal way and Gandhiji, not wanting to force 
anything on the Ministry which did not appeal to their head and heart, 
withdrew though not without a pang. It was well known that the Home 
Department of the Government of India at the time was very allergic to 
any tampering with the police, particularly in view of the open preach¬ 
ing of violence by the Muslim League. Was it due to that or was it 
because of the old bureaucratic tradition which the Congress Govern¬ 
ment in Bihar, and the Interim Government at the Centre, had inherited 
that made them persist in handling new situations in the old way? 
Any way, Gandhiji’s effort was defeated and a great opportunity to 
reform a vital section of the services was lost. 

Ramanand Tiwari was sentenced to ten years rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. He was acquitted on appeal by the High Court on the main charge, 
(conspiracy to wage war against the King and to overawe by criminal 
force the Government of Bihar) but was convicted on the charge 
of causing disaffection among the police and sentenced to six month’s 
rigorous imprisonment when he had already been in prison for a much 
longer term. After remaining in jail for about 2 years as an under- 
trial prisoner and another eighteen months as a convict, he was released 
on the eve of the 1951-52 General Elections. He stood on the Socialist 
ticket, defeated his rival Congress candidate and was returned as a 
duly elected member to the Bihar Assembly. 
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After the meeting with the policemen at Jehanabad on the 
28th March, Gandhiji accompanied by Badshah Khan and party, 
left for Malathi and Gangasagar villages. The experience that 
awaited him there was depressing. In a meeting with the represen¬ 
tatives of the Hindus in the afternoon he suggested to them that they 
should remove the fears and suspicions of the Muslims by giving them 
the necessary assurances. But not one Hindu got up in response. 
Gandhiji had not the heart after that, according to his practice, during 
the later part of his tour in Bihar to ask the Muslim audience on 
their part to cleanse their hearts. They were the injured party and 
it was for the Hindus to lead the way to repentance. He suggested to 
the Congressmen, within whose jurisdiction inhumanities had been 
perpetrated, that they could not be absolved from responsibility unless 
they could induce all culprits to come out into the open and wash 
themselves of their crimes. 

A special train brought the party to Patna at 10 at night. Some 
members of Gandhiji’s party proceeded from the station by car by a 
somewhat shorter route so that they reached the camp a little in advance 
of Gandhiji. Two friends met them at the gate; their faces were grave. 
A great misfortune had befallen Bihar. Prof. Abdul Bari, the Muslim 
President of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, had been shot- 
dead by a Gurkha of the anti-smuggling force. He was challenged 
by the Gurkha on duty but failed to reply. The Gurkha levelled 
his gun at Prof. Bari. Prof. Bari felt affronted, jumped out of the car 
and tried to snatch away the rifle from him. The other Gurkha 
on duty pressed the trigger, a shot rang out and one of the 
noblest sons of Bihar fell a victim to a trifling defect of temper, a 
trivial error of judgment. The air was thick with wild rumours. It 
was a measure of the panic in the Muslim mind that, not knowing at 
the time the circumstances of Prof. Bari’s death, some prominent 
Muslims began to have dark forebodings as to their own safety. 

Abdul Bari was a veteran Congressman. By his selfless service in 
the cause of labour, particularly the Jamshedpur labour, he had en¬ 
deared himself to the people of Bihar, who honoured him by electing 
him as the President of the Provincial Congress Committee. A fearless 
fighter, he had served the Congress steadfastly during all the 
phases of the freedom struggle. His one fault was his quick temper. 
Gandhiji had hoped that on his return from his tour of the villages 
he would speak to him and help him to get rid of his shortcoming, 
which comported ill with his high office. He had faith in Abdul Bari 
and he knew that his word carried great weight with him. But God 
had willed it otherwise and Bihar was fated to lose the unique services 
of oue who combined with his dauntless courage the heart of a fakir. 

Early next morning, Gandhiji paid a condolence visit to the mem¬ 
bers of the bereaved family. The house was located in a narrow lane 
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and bore witness to the ascetic simplicity of Prof. Bari’s life. Everybody 
had testified to his renunciation, but the indigence that met Gandhiji’s 
eyes inside was enough to wring anybody’s heart. The deceased could 
easily have become rich, if he had wished. His poverty was all the 
more remarkable in that it was voluntary and craved for no recognition. 
“Men like Bari never die,” observed Gandhiji at the evening prayer 
meeting. “It is for those who remain to carry on the noble work 
that he has left unfinished.” 

On the 30th March, 1947, Gandhiji left for Delhi in response to 
an invitation from the new Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, and returned 
to Bihar after a fortnight. (See Chapter IV, Vol. II). 

3 

The Muslim League continued to obstruct the work of rehabili¬ 
tation. Having got the refugees under its influence, it sought to create 
conditions which would make the schism between the two communities 
permanent, and, if possible, secure nearly half of Bihar for Pakistan. 

The demand for pockets became a vital link in its strategy. It 
was natural, while the feeling of insecurity prevailed, for the Muslims 
to want to congregate in villages where they were in large numbers. 
The League sought to make this into a permanent feature of Bihar’s 
polity. The Government tried to meet their demand halfway. But to 
yield an inch to the League meant always a demand for an ell. From 
the idea of selected pockets they proceeded to the idea of contiguous 
pockets, and from contiguous pockets to the division of Bihar itself, to 
provide an independent homeland for the Muslims, which along with 
Jharkhand would join Pakistan. 1 The bastion of Pakistan would thus 
protrude right up to the end of Chotanagpur. If that happened, what 
could be more natural than that the aboriginal tribes of Central 
Provinces should desire to join their brothers of Chotanagpur. The 
big State of Hyderabad abutted on these areas and being the biggest 
hereditary Muslim State, had the “right” to belong to this joint fede¬ 
ration of Muslims and aboriginals. Goa was later declared to be the 
“natural” outlet to the sea for Hyderabad. Secret negotiations were 
said to be proceeding for its sale to the Nizam. Here was in the making 
the 1,200 miles long “corridor” running across India. Plaving effectually 
cut off South from the North of India, and enabled the Dravidians 
to break off from the North, Pakistan would woo them as their 
“deliverer”. Dismembered and weakened, the Indian Union, with 
the tentacles of Pakistan running deep through its flesh, would not be 
able to control the various Indian Princes, especially the Muslim 
rulers, who would always have at their beck and call the powerful 
State of the Nizam. 

The utterances of Jinnah and the way in which the Muslim 
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League's political demand had been mounting up had created in 
the minds of the nationalists a lively fear that after partition, the next 
step would be for the League to make Pakistan a spring-board for the 
subjugation and conquest of India- This was later embodied in the 
Muslim slogan, Hansks iiya hai Pakistan , Larks lenge Hindustan. (We 
got Pakistan by joke; we shall take India by force.) 

The full potentiality of the pockets idea found part expression 
in a pamphlet entitled Divide Bihar , issued by the Muslim Students’ 
Federation, at the time of the second session of the “Division of Bihar 
Conference” held at Gaya in April, 1947. I n foreword to this 
pamphlet Syed Jafar Imam, President of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League, wrote: 

The general massacre of the Musalmans of Bihar by the 
Hindus, has proved beyond doubt that the Hindus and Muslims 
are two nations, and, therefore, they must separate. The Musal¬ 
mans living in Pakistan zones will soon have their own indepen¬ 
dent sovereign State, since Pakistan is a certainty and no power 
on earth can prevent it now. But what will happen to the five 
million Muslims of Bihar, who form a minority of 13 per cent, 
and arc surrounded by a hostile majority all over the Province? 

, . . After full consideration, we have come to believe now that 
our salvation lies only in establishing an independent homeland 
for us in some part of the Province of Bihar where we may be 
able to concentrate our entire population. . . . I . , . fully support 
the demand for the separation of Ghotanagpur and Santhal 
Parganas from Bihar. There is no justification for keeping 
Ghotanagpur attached to the Province of Bihar for exploitation 
by the Caste Hindus of the Province. .. , 

The pamphlet went on: 

If the five million Muslims of Bihar are to be saved from 
complete annihilation and ruin, the existing Province of Bihar 
must be partitioned in order to provide a separate homeland for 
them. . . . The contention that since the Muslim population is 
■scattered in Bihar and nowhere forms a majority they cannot 
have a homeland of their own, is absurd. Rights belong to human 
beings and not to lands or areas. Five million Muslims of Bihar . .. 
want to live their own lives free from the fear of domination and 
annihilation by others. . . , 

They demand that the entire district of Purnea, South 
Bhagalpur, South Monghyr, the entire district of Patna, the sub¬ 
divisions ofjehanabad and Nawadah and some parts of the Sadar 
sub-division of the district of Gaya should constitute a homeland 
for the five million Muslims of Bihar. A large part of the Purnea 
district is already predominantly Muslim. Other districts in 
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South Bihar mentioned above have been the scat of Muslim 
culture and, therefore, must be given to the Muslims. 

The Musalmans of Bihar fully"" support the demand of the 
people of Cholanagpur and Santhal Parganas for separation from 
Bihar. The Adibasis ( aboriginals) and Muslims of Chotanagpur 
and Santhal Parganas together form a majority in that area and 
they have been demanding separation of Chotanagpur and Santhal 
Parganas from Bihar for a long time. . . . Geographically, eco¬ 
nomically and culturally Chotanagpur with Santhal Parganas 
is a separate laud and has nothing in common with Bihar. 

The districts demanded as homeland for the Muslims of 
Bihar form a contiguous area and may form some sort of union 
with Chotanagpur and Santhal Parganas and make a strong 
independent sovereign State. 

Firoz Khan Noon carried the project further: “For the 4.7 lakhs 
of Bihar Muslims, there are two courses open: (a) they can move into 
Western Bengal involving exchange of population, (b) they can move 
either to the North of the Ganges where their population is 22% or 
to the South where their population is about 11 % . Inside Bihar, 
or Western Bengal, they can be given an area which will be federated 
with Pakistan. I am inclined to think that Adibasi tribesmen of Bihar 
Province will want to federate with Muslim Bengal and not Plindu 
Bihar. If a plebiscite of Adibasis were held, their verdict would be 
clear. If they had separate electorate today they and the Muslims 
would form a majority in the Bihar Legislature. Jamshedpur with Tata 
(iron) Works is in the Adibasi country and all the mineral resources of 
this tract are today being exploited for the benefit of Akhand Plindu- 
stan. Adibasis, who eat beef and bury their dead, arc as far apart 
from caste Hinduism as Islam or Christianity.” 2 

That the Adibasis had been well roped in was clear from the 
speech of Kanu Kickoo, Secretary, Santhal Parganas Adibasi Sabha, 
delivered on the occasion of the “Division of Bihar Conference”: 
“It is the highest travesty of constitutionalism that the Adibasis, who 
form the seventy per cent, of the total population, have been reduced 
to a very ordinary majority. . . . Let the Mongol, Aryan or any race 
for that matter, quit and hand over the country to its genuine in¬ 
habitants, the Adibasis. . . . Racially and culturally we. are distinct 
entities from the Hindus. Geographically Jharkhand stands out from 
the rest of Bihar. . , . What wc want is simply this: ‘Hands off Jhar¬ 
khand’.’^ 

Of the same order as the demand for the formation of pockets 
were the demands already noted for arm licences to the Muslims, 
and for 50 percent, of the postings in the police being from the Muslims 
etc. To concede the League’s demand would have driven a permanent 
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wedge between the communities and divided them into two hostile 
camps. Gandhiji’s mission was to heal the wound, not to aggravate 
or perpetuate it. The League was not willing to cooperate in such a 
mission. The Government in sheer despair dropped negotiations with it 
altogether. B t in Bihar Muslims were the injured party and the Bihar 
Muslim League was their representative organisation. Never once did 
Gandhiji utter a word to disparage it or fail to show to it all the con¬ 
sideration that he possibly could. Later, when the Muslim League’s 
overbearing tactics alienated even the Bihar Muslims and brought 
it into open conflict with oLher Muslim parties, he consistently re¬ 
fused to lend any encouragement or support to its opponents or do 
anything that might undermine its prestige. He advised the Govern¬ 
ment again and again to strive with the League. 

4 

The attitude of the League towards Gandhiji, while he was in 
Noakhali, was one of suspicion. His work in Bihar produced a tremen¬ 
dous impression on the Muslim masses; and in private conversation 
the League leaders, too, expressed confidence in him, and wished him 
success in his mission. But the whole atmosphere was vitiated. The 
Bihar Muslims felt disappointed just as a section of the Hindus in 
Noakhali had felt disappointed when he discountenanced their demand 
for more military and more police, firearms and concentrations. A 
Muslim correspondent wrote: “You have not succeeded in doing any¬ 
thing to console the afflicted Muslims of Bihar, nor do you sincerely 
intend doing anything. Your special mission seems to be only to 
praise the Congress Government of Bihar.” The League by the 
momentum of its past tradition showed a proneness to slip back into 
its attitude of distrust, despite its professed confidence in him, and 
was quick to misunderstand. 

An apt illustration of this was the correspondence that passed 
between Syed Abdul Aziz and Gandhiji. The two sore points were 
pockets and firearms for Muslims. Gandhiji was opposed to both. 
He remarked in one of his post-prayer speeches that those who 
made such suggestions did not know what they were talking about. 
He was against issuing of firearms even to the Hindus. He had told 
the Hindus of Noakhali that their arms should be a living faith in 
God and a stout heart bora of that faith. Elaborating the same 
theme two days later he remarked that his dream was not that the 
soldiers and the police should save their honour but that every man 
and woman should be the custodian of his or her own honour. This 
was possible only under the rule of Ahimsa and no other. He had 
never wearied of repeating that the highest form of bravery was that 
which was expressed through Ahimsa. 
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But all this was not grasped by Syed Abdul Aziz. He wrote: 
“Your opposition to the formation of small colonies in which the 
Muslims hopelessly scattered could live with safety and your determi¬ 
nation to disallow even a few guns to the needy Muslims have deeply 
depressed me and many others. . . . The right of private defence is 
a human and natural right and has been recognised . . . universally 
in all countries of the world. . . . You have, I regret to say, repeatedly 
said . . . that you could not allow anyone the right of private defence. 
If your idealism was tempered with realism you would probably have 
changed your views. Muslims faced with overwhelming majority in 
seven out of eleven Provinces feel that your law, il practised, would 
spell disaster for them.”' 1 

Gandhiji replied: 

My opposition to the formation of colonics is restricted to 
the Government cooperation even to the extent of land acquisi¬ 
tion. I should have no objection to affected Muslims congregating 
in Muslim areas. There should be no check on free movement or 
migration. 

Your legal acumen should have prevented you from making 
the sweeping remark that I had ever denied the right of self- 
defence. That right does not and ought not to carry with it the 
licence to bear arms. A moment’s reflection would show you 
its futility. What you want probably to convey is that it is the 
right of the citizen, however humble he or she may be, to demand 
protection by the State against thieves, robbers and miscreants. A 
Government that fails to perform that duty forfeits all claims to 
govern. Let me add, too, that neither during my stay in Eng¬ 
land nor for 20 years in Africa did I ever know a Westerner 
feeling incompetent to defend himself without arms when and if 
the occasion arose. Like several superstitions this one you name 
seems to be confined only to this unhappy land of ours. 5 

Syed Abdul Aziz returned to the charge: “You seem to have 
missed two main points which I made in my previous letter. Formation 
of colonies for scattered Muslims is not possible except, perhaps, in 
2 or 3 places of the affected areas, without cooperation of the Govern¬ 
ment. Land sufficient even for a small colony is not in possession of 
the Muslims. Unless, therefore, the Government acquire building 
sites, colonies cannot be established. Government have in many 
cases acquired large tracts of land . . . for public purposes, but they 
refuse to do so for the protection of the Muslims. If your opposition 
to the formation of colonies is based on the attitude of the Bihar 
Government and not on the merits of the proposition, we would feel 
that you have not exercised your vast influence with them. 
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“If my remark regarding your denial of the right of private 
defence is, in your opinion, sweeping, it is based upon your own 
reported speeches in which you have shown, without reservation, 
your opposition to the right of private defence with firearms. It is 
not clear from your reply whether you support the light of private 
defence, if it is exercised with swords, kirpans, axes and lathis, etc., 
and not with firearms. If a body of only 20 or 30 Muslims or Hindus 
are attacked by a mob of, say, only 200 variously armed, what is 
their chance to defend themselves successfully unless they possess 
better weapons — guns or rifles? You seem to be very favourably 
impressed with the ways of a Westerner. Do you really think that he, 
as a rational and practical man, would not resort to firearms, if 
available, in self-defence? If he was circumstanced as a member of 
a communal minority, similar to one in India, he would ask not only 
for a gun or a rifle but even for more deadly and effective weapons. 
How are the Muslims in Bihar — 13% — to protect themselves when 
they are rushed upon by a hostile Hindu mob vastly superior in 
numbers, and not without some other advantages by having their 
own people in power? 

“The Bihar Government have totally failed to protect the Mus¬ 
lims against organised dacoity, arson and murder.. . . The Govern¬ 
ment which have failed now will fail in future too, and therefore, 
some guns and rifles are a necessity for a weak party without relieving 
the Government of their duty and responsibility to provide their own 
ways and means for the protection of a small minority like the Muslims 
in Bihar.” 6 

Gandhiji was averse to engaging in a dialectical tournament with 
Syed Abdul Aziz. As he had said before, he was quite content to be 
beaten in debate so long as he could hold his own in acts of service. 
He had expressed his views on self-defence and the use of arms on a 
previous occasion as follows: 

I hate duelling, but it has a romantic side to it. ... I would 
love to engage in a duel with the Big Brother (Maulana Shaukat 
Ali) when we are both satisfied that there is no chance of unity 
without bloodshed, and that even we two cannot agree to live 
in peace. I must then invite the Big Brother to a duel with me. 
I know that he can twist me round his thick fingers and dash 
me to pieces. That day Hinduism will be free. Or, if he lets me 
kill him despite his strength of a giant, Islam in India will he 
free. . . . What I detest is the match between goondas of both 
parties. . . . The way to get rid of . . . cowardice is for the 
educated portion to fight the goondas. We may use sticks and o ther 
clean weapons. My Ahimsa will allow the use of them. We shall 
be killed in the fight.. . ? 
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It was difficult for Gandhiji not to sympathise with the fears of the 
Bihar Muslims after all that they hacl been through. Yet he felt certain 
that he was a wiser frieucl of theirs than they themselves were, though 
he could not make them see it at the time. He made good his claim 
before long by his readiness to immolate himself for their sake, and 
the Muslims not only in Bihar but all over India, who had opposed 
him, quarrelled with him, suspected his bona fides, and called him 
names, remained to pray and ultimately to mourn. Gandhiji’s reply 
to Syed Abdul Aziz ran: 

If any of my actions were based on the altitude of the 
Ministers I should be of little use here. I have come, if I can, to 
serve the Muslim minority of Bihar as I was in Noakhali to serve 
the Hindu minority. In so doing my fond belief was and is that 
I should serve the majority, too. Thus I was, and am, against 
pockets promoted by authority in cither case and so against 
firearms. That way lies strife, not friendship, whose roots are 
firmly fixed in love, not fear. Man can but perish in the attempt. 
Success is from God. 

If the Hindus arc to be considered as a hostile community 
for all time I confess that segregation is the safest policy. That 
is the logic of Pakistan which I have opposed knowing full well 
that I might find myself in the minority of one. 8 

Referring to Abdul Aziz’s gibe that Ministers and he were 
having armed guards, Gandhiji’s letter proceeded: “When Ministers 
and I cannot live without armed guards, you undoubtedly prove our 
cowardly impotence but do not sustain your argument for possession of 
firearms by impotent men. Fancy me carrying a pistol for self- 
defence!!! ” 

Syed Abdul Aziz found no use in continuing the discussion. His 
last letter said: “The Government were already opposed to and were 
niggardly in allowing a gun to a Muslim and now they will refuse 
it without the least compunction. The policy of the Government 
supported by you should help Muslims to decide either to 
surrender completely to the Congress or to abandon the Province for 
good.” 9 

To it Gandhiji replied: “You are less than right when you say 
that The policy of the Government supported by you should help 
Muslims to decide either to surrender completely to the Congress or 
to abandon the Province for good.’ My policy is no firearms to civi¬ 
lians in the ordinary course and perfect protection to every citizen, be 
he poor or rich. If I know anything of the Government of Bihar, 
they do not want Muslims or anyone else to surrender to the Congress 
or leave the Province for good.” 10 
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Gandhiji was on very delicate ground. His arguments did not 
find favour with the Muslim intelligentsia. Only his having suggested 
a similar remedy to the Hindu minority in Noakhali, which was 
similarly placed as the Bihar Muslims, prevented his motives from being 
suspected. But his ideas were dismissed as idealistic and lantastic 
nonsense. Strange to say, he inspired confidence in the Muslim masses 
of Bihar. They seemed instinctively to understand him and started 
going back to their villages except when they were again frightened 
by some stray untoward incident or by the League propaganda. 
Two instances from a report of Major-General Shah Nawaz, who 
was posted at Masaurhi and was working under Gandhiji’s guidance, 
illustrated the change that was coming over the scene: “In the village 
of Atarpura, we had a meeting and appointed a village panchayat . 
Two days afterwards the head of the panchayat came to Patna, 
met all the refugees in various camps and assured them that they 
would welcome them back to their village and . . . protect them with 
their lives. As a result, nearly fifty Muslim families have returned to 
the village and are living there very happily. There is no police force 
stationed there nor have they asked for any. When I sent rations 
there, the Hindus refused to accept them, saying that the Muslims 
were their guests and they would make suitable arrangements for 
their feeding and harvesting of their crops, etc. 

“In the second case, one Muslim of village Bir came to me and 
informed me that he wished to go back to his village. This was his 
first chance to go back after the riots. He was crying and was afraid 
to go alone. I gave him my car and sent two Indian National Army 
men to accompany him. On the way he met a Hindu member of 
the Bir village panchayat, who stopped the car and asked him why 
he was taking guards with him. The Muslim informed him that he 
was afraid. The Hindu friend then told him that it would be a 
matter of shame if after Gandhiji’s assurances it was still necessary 
to take an escort with him. He also assured the Muslim that he would 
get killed before any harm came to him (the Muslim). The Muslim 
gentleman thereupon returned to me saying that he no longer required 
an. escort, as he was feeling quite safe.” 

The League felt perturbed over this change. Peace Committee 
workers found League volunteers creating panic among those who had 
returned. For the sake of uniform administration, the Government 
at last decided to take over all refugee camps under Government 
control. Feeling the ground slipping from under its feet, the League 
made a last desperate stand. 

The Digha camp in Patna was a Muslim League controlled 
refugee camp. The Government issued an order that the League 
volunteers would no longer get rations from the Government and they 
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would no longer be allowed to sleep there. It was an order applicable 
to whatever party was in control of camps, and was the first step to 
complete control of the camps by the Government. The League decided 
to resist and the League President and the League Secretary paid one 
of their very few visits to Gandhiji on the 15th April. They wanted 
the order to be cancelled, at least stayed, till the 20th of April, by 
which time, they would have gone to Delhi and consulted Jinnah. 

Syed Jafar Imam, the Provincial League President, explained 
to Gandhiji that they were not cooperating with the Government 
because it had not bothered even to discuss their demands but 
they were not obstructing the rehabilitation work in the interest 
of the masses. He gave his version of the situation in the 
refugee camp: The Government had ordered that all the 
refugees must go back to their villages, otherwise their rations 
would be stopped. That was not the way to send the 
sufferers back to their homes. The League volunteers had been 
ordered to leave the camp. The Magistrate would go that day to get 
the order executed. If no settlement was arrived at, Jafar Imam 
said, his volunteers would court arrest. They could not honourably 
desert those whom they had sworn to protect. He then went on 
to recall the good old days of the Khilafat when Gandhiji was 
claimed both by the Hindus and the Muslims as their own. He ex¬ 
pressed his full faith in Gandhiji and hoped that he would enable a 
settlement to be arrived at between the Bihar Government and the 
League. The whole idea was to put the Government in the dock with 
Gandhiji’s help and afterwards pose as the successful champion of the 
refugees against the “oppressive Bihar Congress Government” whose 
decisions even the Mahatma had felt compelled to reverse, if Gandhiji 
supported their demand, and to denounce him if he did not. Gandhiji 
told him that if there was an order that the League volunteers should 
leave the camp, they should do so, otherwise it would be very difficult 
for him to plead for them with the Government. 

Jafar Imam; “Wc bow before your affection. The Government 
wants to remove the League from the camp in order to destroy its 
influence amongst the refugees. That would render the refugees help¬ 
less and force them to go back under the pressure of Government 
threats. We feel that to attempt to weaken our organisation in this 
fashion is not proper.” 

Gandhiji assured him that no-one could destroy the Influence of 
the League that way. He had even declared that he would gladly have 
Jinnah as the first President of free India. He had no quarrel with 
the League though it regarded him as its enemy. Such things only 
made him smile. He related how in Delhi a Muslim League leader 
had openly declared him to be enemy of the Muslims, but the wife of 
this gentleman with her sister came and had a friendly and cordial 
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talk with him the next day. If he was sincere, he added, others were 
bound to understand him one day. They had fallen on evil days but 
he had full faith in God. 

Gandhiji’s interviewers did not seem to be interested in all that. 
The League was only playing for time and in the end Gandhiji had 
to fall back baffled. That is how the talk proceeded: 

Gandhiji: “Then let us meet again and discuss the whole affair.” 

Jafar Imam: “We are all going to Delhi and will not be back 
till the 20th April.” 

Gandhiji: “Then depute somebody who can act on your behalf.” 

Jafar Imam: “There will be nobody here. You kindly get the 
order stayed till the 20th. When wc are back we shall discuss the 
matter with you and arrive at a decision.” 

Gandhiji: “I shall talk the matter over with the Ministers, and 
understand their point of view. If after talking to them I feel that 
your volunteers should leave, will they do so?” 

Jafar Imam: “We pray that you don’t go there. If somebody 
misbehaves, it would be very painful to us. We would not like you to 
be disobeyed.” 

One of Gandliiji’s secretaries intervened at this stage and explained 
that the Government order for the time being only was that the vol¬ 
unteers would not get Government rations or be allowed to sleep 
there. The order applied equally to all volunteers and was not directed 
against any particular community or organisation. 

Jafar Imam: “Night is the only time when women and children 
require protection.” 

Gandhiji: “Suppose I or any of my representatives goes and 
sleeps there, would it not serve the purpose?” 

Jafar Imam; “We do not want you to take this trouble upon 
yourself at this age. We would only request you to get this order 
stayed till the 20th. That would prevent many unnecessary compli¬ 
cations.” 

Jafar Imam saw Jinnah at Delhi but never visited Gandhiji on 
his return to Patna. Instead, on the 29th April, he wrote the following 
letter of injured innocence: “The conversation that myself. .. had 
with you on the 15th April, 1947, has not come out in full in the 
Press and has been only twisted and misinterpreted in some sections 
of the Press, which has created unnecessary confusion and is likely 
to do harm instead of good to the cause. I hope you remember that 
when you asked for our cooperation in the matter of rehabilitation, 
we had told you that... we had no confidence in the Government 
and had therefore stopped seeing the Chief Minister, and we were 
only there as you had declared (sic) you were on a peace mission in 
Bihar in which we wished you success and (offered) our cooperation 
in that connection. I may also remind you that there was absolutely 
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no talk about Nationalist Muslims, not to speak of' having coniidcnce 
in them. I understand our talk was noted down by your stenographer 
and hope, alter consulting the same, you will very kindly send me a 
reply. ...” 

All that Gandhiji had said in his post-prayer speech after the, 
interview, and which appeared in the Press, was: “I also met the 
Leaguers. They said that though they belonged to the League, that 
did not necessarily make them the enemies of non-League Muslims. 
The League President, Jafar Imam Saheb, was a great friend ol 
Dr. Mahmud.” 

Gandhiji asked his secretary, who had taken rough notes, to 
reconstruct the whole interview and send the reconstructed interview 
with a true copy of the rough notes, and a copy of his speech which 
contained the reference to the interview, to Jafar Imam. In his cover¬ 
ing letter he wrote: “Our conversation was so cordial that I referred 
to it in my post-prayer speech, of which a brief account was issued 
to English newspapers. I do not read what newspapers wriLe on their 
own account. ... If there is any mistake kindly point it out.” 

The League leaders after that always kept away from Gandhiji. 
But they were prolific in sending telegrams to him containing highly 
coloured complaints without the least attempt at verification, which 
they subsequently released to the Press. 
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Tiie Muslim League was not the only obstacle in the way of the 
rehabilitation of the Muslims. Khaksars (“Servants of Dust’ 5 ) were 
another. 

Khaksais were a semi-military organisation like Hitler’s Nazi Storm 
Troopers with the avowed object of establishing “Muslim hegemony” 
over India and the world, by methods which did not exclude the 
use of force. In the past the Congress had been their particular target 
of attack and after the formation of Congress Ministries in the Provinces, 
in 1937, the British bureaucracy was strongly suspected to have 
encouraged and patronised them as a counterpoise to the Congress 
movement. Unfortunately for themselves, they were always in trouble 
with some group or another and in the end their violent tactics 
compelled the Central Government to take action against them. While 
Gandhiji was in Noakhali, some representatives of the Khaksars had 
approached him with the request to intercede with the Interim 
Government for the release of some of their men who were then in 
prison. Gandhiji asked them to send him all relevant papers, This they 
never did. 

After the Bihar disturbances batches of Khaksars were sent to 
Bihar with the professed object of rendering humanitarian service to 
the riot sufferers irrespective of caste or creed but really to rehabi¬ 
litate the prestige of their organisation which had suffered eclipse. 

The Bihar Government, in accordance with its policy of wel¬ 
coming the cooperation of non-official organisations in the relief and 
rehabilitation of refugees, gave the Khaksars facilities for their work. 
Encouraged by this the Khaksars next proceeded to draw up a “pact” 
or “agreement” between the Bihar Government and themselves. 
Among other things the “agreement” stipulated that, (1) Bona fide 
refugees attested to by the Khaksars should be allowed a rehabilitation 
grant of Rs. 1,000 per man; (2) the Khaksar organisation should be 
in direct contact with the Bihar Government concerning matters 
of detail and should be empowered to settle disputed matters, if any, 
directly with the Chief Minister; (3) planning of houses and reset¬ 
tling of refugees in proper places should be at the discretion of the 
Khaksar organisation; (4) lands and immovable properties belonging 
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to settlers coming under the care of the Khaksar organisation, and 
unclaimed or deserted property should be disposed of at the discretion 
of the Khaksar Relief Committee; (5) the Khaksars should create an 
organisation of paid engineers and builders to work entirely under 
them and the Bihar Government should pay for their services; and 
(6) the proposal of the Khaksar organisation for the levy of a cess 
to make the relief scheme effective should be considered favourably 
by the Government. 1 

At the same time they started propaganda among the refugees 
that they should refuse to go back to their villages unless and until 
the Khaksars’ “irreducible minimum” demands were conceded by 
the Bihar Government. The Bihar Government could not accede to 
these demands which would have had the effect of “displacing the 
Government in respect of certain functions.” 2 

The Khaksars met Gandhiji on the 7th March, soon after his arrival 
in Patna, to place before him their “grievances”. Gandhiji told them 
that while the Bihar Government would naturally welcome help from 
any organisation which was willing to work on their terms, he could 
not advise them to abdicate any of their functions in favour of a 
private organisation. The Khaksar leaders proceeded hyperbolically 
to praise their own past record of selfless service which was without 
the “slightest communal bias”. Gandhiji told them to spare themselves 
that trouble. For they were not meeting him for the first time; he knew 
them well enough! The subtle irony of the remark was lost on the 
sturdy soldiers or perhaps ignored by them. Their Salar (leader) 
jumped at the remark and said that as Gandhiji knew them, he was 
sure he would stand guarantee for them and “compel” the Govern¬ 
ment to “accede” to their demands, They would in that case bring 
back all the refugees since the refugees and even the Hindu public 
had full faith in them in view of their record of “unbiased” service! 

They met him again a few days later and said they wanted free¬ 
dom to work in their “own way”— the Government should provide 
the finance. Gandhiji was, however, clear that they had to work under 
the Government and carry out its policy. He reminded them that the 
Government had to consider other parties as well. For instance they 
were bound to try to secure the cooperation of the Muslim League 
in the first place. If the League refused to cooperate then only could 
it negotiate with other parties. 

The Khaksars talked of the desirability of raising an “auxiliary 
force” drawn from the refugees for affording protection to those who 
returned, Gandhiji was opposed to this also. Nor was he agreeable 
to the proposal for forming a trust of the properties of those who 
had left the Province. He would instead advise the Government 
to declare their terms. Such refugees as returned should have 
all the protection and help which they needed, but the Government 
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could not undertake any responsibility in respect of those who 
chose to stay away. “If in this way only five return and they are 
well treated, they arc bound to draw another five after them. If the 
Government implements its trust fully, I am sure, all the refugees 
would return.” 

The discussion with the Khaksars could not proceed further as 
the League was still being tackled. Ultimately, however, the Muslim 
League declared non-cooperation with the Government. By that time 
the Government’s own scheme was in operation and they were anxious 
to finish the work of rebuilding the devastated houses before the 
rains set in. They could not afford to get involved in a new scheme 
under a new organisation at that stage. If the Khaksars wanted, they 
could work under the existing scheme. The Khaksars were not 
prepared to do that. 

The question was again taken up towards the end of May. On 
the 21st May, Gandhiji wrote to the Khaksars: “In view of the draft 
of the agreement yon have sent me, I hardly think it worthwhile our 
meeting. The agreement seeks in my opinion to displace the Govern¬ 
ment for a particular purpose. This, I think, no Government can or 
should do.. , . My views being as strong ns they are, the best way for 
you is to settle directly with the Government.” 

The Khaksars 5 tactics irritated him. They put into his mouth 
words which he had never used. They held him responsible for the 
delay in the “Khaksar-Government agreement” regarding rehabilita¬ 
tion. Yet they did not leave him in peace as they knew that he was 
the only man through whom they could have their demands acceded 
to, even in part. Their letter to Gandhiji of 21st May is a fair speci¬ 
men of their tactics: “We have read the agreement drafted by us 
over and over again since, and I fail to see how the agreement ‘seeks 
to displace the Government for a particular purpose.’ I assure you 
that there is no purpose (behind it) except quick, smooth and efficient 
work of rehabilitating the unfortunate lakhs who are now groaning 
under what you yourself called ‘shameful and disgraceful conduct 
of Bihar Ministry.’ . . .You call my draft ‘unfortunate’; with due 
respect I consider your verdict that we are 'seeking to displace Govern¬ 
ment’ as unjust. I shall now wait for your version of the agreement. 
. . . Whatever you will advise in the matter of rehabilitation of four 
lakh unfortunates, Government will do, If you don’t say anything, 
nothing will happen. The blame for nothing having been done so far, 
I fear, rests on you. ... On the other hand, our last two days’ conver¬ 
sation with you convinces me that you are most keen on our taking up 
the work as soon as possible. As I have said ... I shall agree to the 
draft you propose. Please, keep it ready when we meet you tomorrow.” 

To this Gandhiji replied the next day; 
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I see that we do not see eye to eye on tilings. 1 have never 
accused the Bihar Government of “shameful and disgraceful 
conduct”. I would like you to send me the paper from which you 
have quoted me. I cannot suggest another diaft agreement. 
There can be none. It is open to you to place any blame you like 
on me for things done or not done by the Bihar Government. 
I can sec nothing wrong or offensive in the Government 
letter of which you have sent me a copy. 

That broughL clown the ire of the Rhaksars: “There is no ques¬ 
tion of ‘our not seeing eye to eye on tilings’. We . . . can accommodate 
ourselves in spite of difficulties. You have already expressed your¬ 
self on the matter of rehabilitation and you can mend mailers if 
others cannot. Our aim is work and work alone. We have no 
mental reservations. . . . When wc see you . . . you may point out 
our shortcomings in the proposed draft.”* 

They met him again on the 23rd May. In a letter which they 
wrote the same clay, the determination to pursue their own path 
without any compromise was evident in spite of affected humility. 
Still in his anxiety to meet their point of view, as far as he possibly 
could, Gandhiji prepared a draft and gave it to them. A note followed: 

With reference to the draft proposals a copy of which was 
sent to you last evening . ,. and which I would be prepared to 
recommend for adoption by the Bihar Government, 1 hope your 
organisation will be able to work under the Government 
and its instructions. Of course the Ministry will be at liberty to 
vary the proposals from time to time as may be required by cir¬ 
cumstances. I would advise you to see Ansari Saheb, the Minister 
in charge, and settle details of work. 4 

The draft proposals were as follows: 

“Where houses are not already rebuilt and the refugees them¬ 
selves choose to rebuild, the Government will grant not more 
than Rs. 1,000 against proof of actual and necessary expense to that 
extent. Special cases requiring greater expense will he considered 
on merit. 

“Rehabilitation grant not exceeding Rs. 500 per family of five 
members will be granted when required. 

“Artisans and agriculturists will get interest-free loans to be re¬ 
payable in five years in five instalments for the purchase of seeds or 
implements such as looms, etc, 

“Free education will be provided for children and work will be 
given to those who may need it. Rations against work during the re¬ 
cuperation period will also be provided. 

“Provision for orphanages and widows’ homes will also be made.” 
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But before the Khaksars could get in touch with Ansari, the 
Minister in charge, as suggested by Gandhiji, they got into conflict 
with the police. Baulked of their ambition to get the whole of the 
Bihar Muslim refugee population under their control, through their 
scheme of rehabilitation, they were at no pains even to make an out" 
ward show of respect for authority. 

At this time came “Bahadur Shah Day” which the All-India Khaksax 
organisation had decided to celebrate all over India on the 10th June. 
Bahadur Shah was the last Muslim Emperor of Delhi who was deposed 
after the Sepoy Rising of 1857 and died in exile as a prisoner of the 
British at Mandalay (Burma). His name was used as a rallying symbol 
by the Khaksars in advancement of their movement for the revival of 
Muslim hegemony. Having allowed themselves to be caught napping 
once before, the Bihar Government were in no mood to let that happen 
again. While, therefore, a meeting of the Khaksars was allowed, they 
were clearly told that no processions would be allowed in any cir¬ 
cumstance. 

On the morning of the 10th June, the local officers, however, 
received information that the Khaksars proposed to take out a pro¬ 
cession in the evening without even asking for permission. The Muslim 
city Superintendent of Police, therefore, went and contacted the local 
Khaksar leader and explained to him that an order banning meetings, 
and processions, was in force, and they should abandon the proposed 
procession. The Khaksar leader refused to comply saying that he had 
orders from his leaders to take out a procession and that he would do 
so at any cost. The Superintendent of Police and the sub-divisional 
officer, therefore, tried to prevent the procession from forming but the 
Khaksars slipped out through bye-lanes and appeared on the main 
road, shouting the slogan, Jo same awe sir utarlo (lop off the head of 
anyone who comes in your way and tries to stop the procession). The 
Magistrate on duty confronted the processionists, declared them to 
be an unlawful assembly, and asked them to disperse. Instead of dis¬ 
persing, they became violent and started attacking the police force 
with bdehas (spades). The police made a /ai/zz-charge whereupon one of 
the Khaksars opened fire with a revolver, injuring two constables who 
fell down. The remaining constables were also surrounded and over¬ 
whelmed. The Magistrate, finding the situation grave, summoned the 
armed police force and ordered them to open fire. In all 13 rounds 
were fired before the Khaksars, who continued their attack, dispersed. 
The injured Khaksars and the police were sent to the hospital. One 
Khaksar was killed on the spot and 12 others received injuries. Out of 
these 4 died later. One Assistant Superintendent of Police and 8 
constables received injuries at the hands of the Khaksars, the injuries 
of two of these being caused by revolver bullets. The Bihar Chief 
Minister reported to Garrdhiji; “These facts would make it clear that 
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fire was opened only when it was absolutely necessary and the casualties 
on the two sides will show that the force used was the minimum nece- 
ssary to save the lives of the constables.” 5 

The Khaksar version of the incident among other things contained 
the following: “It is certain now that Bihar Ministry because they 
were compelled to accept the demand of Rs. 1,500 per family of 
Bihar refugees through your intervention, retaliated on Khaksars as 
soon as Allama Mashriqi left Patna. ... I hold Congress responsible 
for this massacre of innocent Khaksars. ... I met the Hon’ble Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. . . . Panditji taking a one-sided view of the affair 
has disappointed us. I am meeting him again. I shall try to explain 
to Panditji. . . (how) the Bihar Government’s action surpasses in 
cruelty and arrogance all human imagination.... I request you to 
deal with the affair very promptly. Our demands are: (1) Rs. 20,000 
for each Khaksar martyr; (2) unconditional release of the innocent 
Khaksar prisoners and return of the confiscated property; (3) re¬ 
habilitation of the Bihar Muslim refugees in accordance with the pact 
reached between Mahatmaji and the Khaksar Negotiating Committee 
with further assurance that such acts of cruelty and arrogance will 
not be repeated again.” 6 

Despite the fact that the letter was minatory in its tone and 
contained many a falsification of facts within Gandhiji’s knowledge, 
he forwarded it to the Bihar Chief Minister. To the Khaksars he 
wrote: 


Must I despair of converting you to the use, whenever you 
can, of Urdu language in place of English. Thus, your letter . . . 
is a case in point. You will then probably have avoided exaggera¬ 
tions into which you have been betrayed. 

There was certainly no compulsion against Bihar Government 
in regard to the acceptance of your demand nor could there be 
any demand by a member of the public upon his Government, 
nor was your proposal for the payment of Rs. 1,500 per family 
of Bihar refugees accepted. So much about what you state as 
facts within my knowledge. Though I cannot speak from know¬ 
ledge, I am quite sure that there was no connection whatsoever 
between what happened on the 10th June last and the rehabili¬ 
tation scheme. 

I also told you when we met . . . that Pandit Nehru should 
be ruled out of the discussion of your proposals. I do not see how 
he could intervene as a member of the Central Government. 

Further, is not your statement that the Bihar Government’s 
action ‘surpasses in cruelty and arrogance all human imagination’ 
somewhat extravagant ? I suggest that the use of such language 
and statements as cannot be supported by evidence is not the way 
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to attain a peaceful end. . . . Nevertheless ... I am sending. . . 
(your letter) to the Chief Minister of Bihar. I note that you were 
good enough to send me an extra copy of your letter. 7 

The Khaksar case was killed by its own falsehood, leaving many 
Khaksars in prison when the Khaksar leader disbanded the move* 
ment. When later they offered to leave the Province, the Government 
released them. 


2 


When Gandhiji arrived in Bihar in the first week of March, 1947, 
he found the Government faced with the tremendous task of rehabili* 
taring thousands of human beings, uprooted from the soil where they 
had grown for centuries. The terrible shock of happenings had created 
complexes which made a right solution well-nigh impossible. The 
Muslim League’s obstructionism was holding up the rehabilitation of 
the refugees with the resulL that the Government was faced with the 
prospect of feeding and clothing nearly 52,000 of them without any 
end in sight. 

During the week which was destined to be practically his last in 
the Province (third week of May, 1947) Gandhiji put final touches to 
the scheme for rehabilitation which the Government had prepared 
in consultation with him. He had tackled a similar situation in Noakh- 
ali. His plan was based on an unshakable faith in the fundamental 
goodness of humanity. It was this latent fund of goodness in the human 
heart which he wanted to release by evoking true repentance in the 
hearts of the wrong-doers, and courage and forgiveness in those of 
the victims. For this he had need to establish his bona fidesv/ith both. 

In Noakhali the Hindus had faith in him while the attitude of the 
Muslims, in the bulk, was unfriendly. That he had not been able to 
convince the Muslims of his sincerity in spite of a lifetime of service 
he characteristically attributed to some shortcoming within himself. 
The remedy, he argued, lay in still greater self-purification. For that 
he needed God’s grace. Such was the inner urge he felt in that supreme 
hour to throw himself entirely on God that sending away all his 
old associates he set forth on a village-to-village tour on foot in the 
devastated area without a time limit until true heart-unity was establi¬ 
shed between the two communities. As he trekked bare-footed through 
villages that had been the scene of devastation, through gloomy forest 
depths and amongst people who had been taught to regard him as their 
worst enemy, hegave them a chance of seeing him at close quarters and 
judging for themselves whether he was their enemy, as he was depicted 
to be, or their friend. More and more Muslims came to his prayer 
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meetings. He reminded them of the noble teachings of their religion and 
how they had dealt it a cowardly blow and degraded themselves by 
behaving like beasts in respect of the minority domiciled in their midst. 
The chanting of Ramadhun and the devotional accompaniment of 
songs to which his pilgrimage for peace was performed came to the 
riot-affected people as a “shower of mercy”. They felt within them 
the stirring of a new courage and hope which rescued them from 
their dead-alive existence. 

In Bihar the picture was reversed. It was the Muslims who had 
been the sufferers. He gave them the same message of courage and 
reliance on God, as he had given to the Hindu victims of riots in Noa- 
khali. But here he had yet to convince the Muslims of his friendship 
beyond the shadow of a doubt; he had to be extremely cautious. In 
Noakhali if a riot-victim came to him weeping, he reprimanded him 
or her for unbecoming sorrow. But in Bihar such a thing might be 
mistaken for heartlessness. Even what little he said to the Muslims 
was sometimes misunderstood and aroused resentment. But he knew 
that the safety of the minority lay only in the re-establishment of heart- 
unity between Hindus and Muslims—not in arms, not in Muslim 
police, not even in “pockets”. These were remedies born of despair, 
likely only to aggravate the disease. Still out of sympathy with the 
terror-striken Muslim sentiment, he said that such Muslims as wished 
should be free to go where they felt safe. He suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment should buy their property and repair the damaged houses on 
its own. Sooner rather than later the Muslims would return 
when things settled down. If they did not return, the houses would 
become State property. But the Muslims at that time were obsessed 
with the idea of pockets. They took time to decide. Ultimately the policy 
of re-building the houses of those only who applied for it was adopted. 
The building operations proved to be slower than had been anti¬ 
cipated. The result was that the monsoon came and the mud-walls, 
which had in most cases remained standing, crumbled down in the 
rains. Most of the houses in consequences had entirely to be rebuilt 
and it cost the Government much more than it would have if (hey 
had followed Gandhiji’s advice and started repairing all the houses 
without waiting for the Muslims to apply. 

But whilst the Government were prepared to help such Muslims 
as might want to migrate from their villages by buying up their 
properties, they could not force the Hindus at any place to vacate 
their lands and homes for the Muslims, That would have sown seeds 
of permanent conflict. The situation was extremely delicate. 

With the Hindus of Bihar Gandhiji had a tremendous advantage. 
At places the Hindus went to the refugee camps as suggested by him, 
brought back the Muslims and fed them at their own expense. Crowds 
vied with one another in contributing to the Muslim relief fund. 
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There was a distinct improvement in the atmosphere in the villages. 
But Gandhiji was not the one to be easily satisfied. The situation 
offered no ground for self-complacency. As late as 16th May, 1947, 
he wrote to a Christian missionary friend: “The work is difficult but 
faith to be faith has to overcome mountains. We have to try to cultivate 
such faith.” 

In the building of houses, Gandhiji laid down the principle that 
the owner should be encouraged to build them or get them built 
himself. That would insure economy, prevent corruption ancl infuse 
the spirit of self-reliance in the people. If the refugees were not pre¬ 
pared to do it themselves, contractors should be entrusted with the 
job. None should grudge the contractor reasonable profits. If, howevei, 
they should set about exploiting the misfortunes of others, the Govern¬ 
ment should step in and entrust the work to popular or private 
organisations. 

The refugees demanded that their losses should be fully compen¬ 
sated. Gandhiji told them what he had told the Hindus of Noakhali, 
viz., no Government could afford to compensate fully for the losses 
sustained during mass-madness. All that the Government could 
undertake to do was to enable the refugees to stand on their legs. 
When one of his secretaries, whom he had left behind in Bihar to 
carry on his work, met him in Delhi a few days before his last fast 
in January, 1948, he advised him to take the initiative and build them 
thatched, mud houses. Similarly, in Noakhali he had suggested simple 
huts made of bamboo, mud and straw. With regard to the amount of 
the relief-grant, he laid down that a house-building grant not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 might be given in exceptional circumstances but 
as a general rule it should be up to Rs. 500 only. The corresponding 
figures for Noakhali were Rs. 500 and Rs, 250 respectively. 

The rebuilding of houses, however, would take some time. How 
in the meantime were nearly 50,000 refugees to be maintained ? Ever 
since South Africa, Gandhiji had specialised in handling large masses of 
people. His principles were self-help, equality and dignity of all labour, 
whether physical or intellectual, and rations against work only. He 
brushed aside all arguments of pity as “sentimental” ancl the plea of 
inability to find suitable work for all as “resourcelessness”. The morale 
of the people had to be kept up. And there should be no dearth of 
suitable work. The tanks had to be cleaned, roads to be built and 
repaired, clerical work could be provided. Even the maintenance of 
refugee camps could provide ample employment to the refugees if 
the camps were run on self-help principle. Sweeping, scavenging, 
cooking etc., everything should be done by the refugees themselves. 
No work should be regarded as low or mean. To labour with the hands 
was with him a gospel. If they all strove in that direction in an organised 
manner, the management of camps would become a simple matter 
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and the camps would provide excellent training in corporate living. 
His ideal fiom the point of view of efficiency was a military camp. 

Apart from the lef'ugees and those who wanted to go back to their 
original homes and whose pioblem, therefore, simply was one of rebuild¬ 
ing their houses, there were those who did not want to go back to 
their original homes but wished to move to another village. Their 
problem was put forwaid by the Relief Commissioner, Mr. Houlton, 
in a note: “This is a crucial problem which is coming up all over 
the disturbed areas. It is not altogether a result of political moves, 
or the ‘pocket idea’. It is one of the main reasons for the failure of the 
bulk of the refugees to return to the villages. Tn fact very often, it is 
only a case of 20 or 30 families from a small village . . . wanting to 
move to a village which has a population of say too families. They 
want the added social, religious and educational amenities of such a 
move, as well as what they think to be added safety. Such a concen¬ 
tration can hardly be called a ‘pocket’ or become a menace to 
communal goodwill or brotherly feeling between the communities.” 8 

On the other hand, if the Government declared that in all cases 
where a refugee refused to go back to his old home, he would be given 
the cash value of his land and house, Mr. Houlton was afraid that 
there would be a temptation “no doubt to be actively exploited by 
certain politicians” to take the money and go to another Province. 
“At the present time of political uncertainty and general nervousness, 
the tendency will be all the greater. If such a movement once starts, 
it will have a snowball effect.” If the plan recommended by him 
were adopted, Mr. Houlton went on to say, there was a good 
chance of their getting nearly all the Muslim leaders “except 
the most extreme” to cooperate in their work of getting people back 
to the villages. “At present even Congress Muslims, and those most 
anxious to help Government, are not giving us full support owing 
to uncertainty about the problem. They all consider that some con¬ 
cession, on the lines which I have indicated, is necessary.” 

After considering Mr. Houltons’s suggestions, Gandhiji set down 
his conclusion as follows: 

I am quite clear in my mind that the Muslims in the affected 
areas, who by reason of fear or the distressing memory of their 
dead kinsmen do not wish to return to their homes, should have 
the option of settling where they like even outside Bihar against 
compensation being given to them for loss of land and tene¬ 
ment which will revert to the State. Compensation will consist of 
the sum fixed by valuators al the present rates of land and habi¬ 
table tenements in place of those destroyed by the rioters. The 
valuation of the tenements must not exceed Rs. 1,000 at the out¬ 
side. The above having been conceived purely in the interests 
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of the sufferers, it presumes every previous effort being made by 

the State to dispel all fear of repetition of tragedy by adequate 

police protection and ridding the place of known marauders, etc. 9 

Gandhiji helped, too, to put into .shape the machinery both 
official and non-official for actual rehabilitation. Dr. Mahmud, the 
Development Minister, had created a very good impression on the 
Muslims during the riots and had won their confidence. Maulana 
Azad and Dr. Rajendra Prasacl had advised the Bihar Premier to put 
relief and rehabilitation work in Dr. Mahmud’s charge. But for certain 
reasons, the Bihar Ministry were reluctant to entrust the rehabilitation 
work solely to him. The Muslim League exploited this as a proof oi 
the Bihar Ministry’s anti-Muslim bias. Dr. Mahmud felt very sore about 
the whole affair. Pic hardly attended the Cabinet meetings thereafter, 
and consistently kept away from rehabilitation work. Ultimately, 
Abdul Qayum Ansari, the only other Muslim Minister in the Bihar 
Cabinet, was put in sole charge of the rehabilitation work. Gandhiji 
tried to bridge the unfortunate gulf between Dr. Mahmud and the 
other Ministers and later to bring the two Muslim Ministers together. 
But before his efforts could bear fruit, the tide of events bore him 
away to a different scene where other pressing tasks and duties en¬ 
gulfed him without any respite and the Bihar issue merged in the 
wider issue of all-Inclia. 

As in Noakhali so in Bihar Gandhiji made the attitude of the 
Government and people respectively in regard to the ringleaders and 
noted criminals involved in the disturbances the acid-test of their since¬ 
rity. On it depended not only the success of rehabilitation but in a large 
measure the future of India. Gandhiji’s advice to the criminals was that 
they should sincerely repent and surrender themselves to the police. It 
would be bravery openly to confess what they had done and face tin- 
consequences. The State, if it was to justify its existence, must trace 
every criminal and all loyal subjects should cooperate with the State to 
that end. If the public sheltered the criminals the State would have no 
alternative but to impose punitive tax on the whole locality. Asked as to 
the desirability of granting general amnesty at the request of political 
parlies of both the communities, he replied that there could be no 
question of general amnesty. If however the parties concerned agreed 
to withdraw any case, the Government could allow them to do so. 
Even then those accused of murder and offences against women could 
not be so forgiven. They had to come and make a confession of their 
guilt before the open court, not to save their skin but as a token of their 
readiness to take the consequences. If the court felt that the repentance 
was genuine and the complainant wanted to let bye-goncs be byc-gones, 
it would be a case for clemency. Gandhiji’s ideas here, again, were 
hflwl nn faith in human nature. The tremendous fund of goodness, 
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resourcefulness and energy laLent in (lie people should be released. 
That alone could provide a solution to the problem which otherwise 
seemed well-nigh insoluble. 

The woik of rehabilitation by its very nature could be tackled 
only with strong non-official support. In the beginning of Januaiy, 
1947, it was decided at a meeting of workers from all districts held 
at Patna that a Peace Committee be formed to maintain peace in the 
Province. It was also decided at that meeting to organise a net-work 
of ccnties and start work after the manner of the Gandhi Gamp in 
Noakhali. But not more than two or three centres could be opened. In 
a meeting of the Peace Committee held in Gandhiji’s presence on the 
29th April, 1947, the members ascribed the failure to dearth of suitable 
workers. Gandhiji told them that the real cause would be found to lie 
in some shortcoming in themselves, which they should try to overcome. 
They had an important role to play, as the “eyes and ears” of the 
popular Government, which could not, like the foreign Government, 
afford to depend upon the Criminal Investigation Department alone. 
They should keep a close watch on the officers and report their mis¬ 
conduct, if they found any, to the Ministers without going to the Press. 
In Noakhali Shaheed Suhrawardy had discounted the reports of non- 
official organisations and relied on the reports of his police officers 
instead, whom he had described as his “eyes and cars”. Speaking 
from his own experience, said Gandhiji, he could say that as “eyes 
and ears” the police were both blind and deaf. It was the function of 
the public workers to bring the police to a sense of their duty. Houses 
had been burnt, women had been, abducted, and yet the police said 
there was no proof. How could the poor Muslims produce evidence in 
the circumstances? Gandhiji, therefore, suggested that where a murder 
had been committed and the murderer was untraced, the officer in 
charge should be dismissed. The Peace Committee workers should also 
help trace the criminals and inform the police. If they could induce 
the criminals to surrender voluntarily, it would be still better. The 
Government could not do that. It could only arrest and punish the 
criminals. 

Another knotty question was whether the non-official Peace 
Committee could expect financial help from the Government. Gandhiji 
said that the Government could only give money for certain specific 
purposes. Where the Government could not help, the Committee should 
rely on private funds. For Congress workers engaged in the work of 
rehabilitation, he laid down die principle that they should not expect 
the Government 1o pay for their expenses nor should they accept any 
remuneration from the Government if they were to maintain their 
independence and keep the Government on the right track. He had 
given the same advice to the All-India Spinners’ Association in the 
Central Provinces. The Association gave technical advice to the 
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Government and also received funds necessary to carry on the activity 
entrusted to it by the Government, but did not accept any money 
for itself'. It was different if they brought workers from outside 
to help the Government, The Government would then pay their 
expenses. 

What should be the status of non-official organisations vis-a-vis 
the Government? Gandhiji’s view was that the Government should 
accept the help of any non-official agency that would carry out the 
policy of the Government. For instance, the Government should 
approach the Muslim League and if the latter was prepared to carry 
out the Government's policy, the whole work of rehabilitation might 
by choice be entrusted to it. The Muslim League might regard the 
Congress as its enemy; it was not for the Congress Government to 
regard the League as its enemy. It should try to draw the League to 
itself. But it must be on its (Government’s) terms, without giving the 
League an official status. The mistake which the Government had 
committed by handing over complete control of refugee camps to the 
League without binding it down to its own policies should not be 
repeated. Lastly, if there were complaints against the Government 
machinery, non-official workers and agencies should talk it over with 
the Government but must not interfere. 

After consultation with the non-officials, Abdul Qayum Ansari, 
the Rehabilitation Minister, formulated a comprehensive plan of re- 
habilitation designed for the quick disposal of work. The rainy season 
was coming, when life in the camps would become increasingly difficult. 
Refugees from Bengal had also started coming back, and the influx 
was likely to increase with the onset of the rains. Gandhiji discussed the 
scheme carefully and in detail with the Minister and later put down 
his ideas in the form of a note for the latter’s guidance which can 
serve as a model for all workers engaged in the field of rehabilitation 
under similar circumstances: 

If I were Minister in charge of rehabilitation work, the first 
thing I would do would be to have my duty clearly defined. 
The Ministers would have to put me in charge of the magistracy 
and the police, insofar as I need them, to enable me to clothe 
the refugees with full protection against loot, arson and murder, 
and give me control over the movement and prices of food¬ 
stuffs, clothing and building material for the refugees. Having 
thus secured my position, I would proceed immediately to find 
out the number of those who have returned, where they are and 
how they are faring. I would do this personally and deal with 
their complaints there and then. 

As to those who have not yet returned, I would issue notices 
in the Press and distribute leaflets in the language of the Province, 
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staling precisely the terms under which they may return. I would 
not worry about those that do not return. . . . The Government’s 
duty . , . commences only when they return. I would promptly 
deal with the communications from, or on behalf of those who 
wish to return and even gel private persons to help the 
needy to return. The lands and buildings of the absentees. 
I would hold in trust for them but would give notice that, after 
the lapse of the period stipulated in the notice to be issued, the 
buildings and the land would vest in the State for it to make such 
use as it deems fit for the benefit of the absentee’s next of kin or 
failing them the Muslims of the Province or a portion thereof. 

I would invite the cooperation of the local League and give 
their recommendations every legitimate consideration. 

I would not give doles to the refugees but expect them to 
do some work which they are capable of doing against rations or 
other aid given to them. I would make them feel in every way 
that they arc fully worthy of all the aid the State can give them 
in this manner. 

I would bring to trial without delay all those who are detained 
as suspects and arrest those who are still evading justice. No stone 
should be left unturned in order to trace culprits and bring them 
to justice. 

Before Gandhiji finally left Bihar on the 24th May, 19.] 7, he had 
thus helped not only to give final shape to the official as well as the 
non-official machinery for rehabilitation but had also laid down the 
lines on which they should work. Psychological rehabilitation, too, 
had made good progress. He had hoped to return and complete what 
remained as soon as he should be released from Delhi. lie was sure 
that if the poison could be effectively neutralised anywhere in India 
its influence would spread and India might yet be saved from the 
desperate course of self-amputation into which she was being driven 
in spite of herself. But God had willed otherwise. lie never could 
settle down in Bihar. Thereafter he was destined to elevote more and 
more of his time and attention to the capital. The same mission that 
had taken him to Noakhali and then brought him to Bihar now took 
him to Delhi. The scene shifted; the battle remained the same. 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER i 

1 Harijan, March 11, 1939, p. 44. 

2 In his Indian Home Rule, written in 1909, he actually refei- 
red to the spinning-wheel as a hand-loom. 

3 Gandhiji had a theory based on his reading of the Upanishads 
that the natural span of a man’s life is 125 years and every human 
being could and ought to attain it by cultivating complete dispassion 
and faith in the all-healing power of God’s name. See Chapter VI, 
Section 2. 


CHAPTER II 


1 “Quit India” was an apocryphal and much misunderstood 
phrase fathered upon Gandhiji; it was really coined by an American 
Press correspondent in the course of an interview with Gandhiji and 
caught on. The actual expression used by Gandhiji was “orderly 
British withdrawal". 

“Post-dated cheque on a crashing bank” was another expression 
wrongly ascribed to Gandhiji in reference to the Cripps proposals 
of March, 1942. Gandhiji never used it in that form or even in 
substance. 

The “Quit India” demand was explained by Gandhiji in the 
course of a talk with Horace Alexander, a Quaker friend of Gandhiji, 
as follows: “My firm opinion is that the British should leave India 
now in an orderly manner and not run the risk that they did in 
Singapore, Malaya, and Burma. That act would mean courage of a 
high order, confession of human limitation, and right doing by India. 
It was a disorderly withdrawal from there. For they left Burma and 
Malaya neither to God nor to anarchy, but to the Japanese. Here I 
say, ‘Don’t repeat that story here. Don’t leave India to Japan, but 
leave India to Indians in an orderly manner.’ ” — Harijan, July 5, 
1942, p. 215. 

2 Gandhiji’s speech before the A.I.C.C., August 8, 1942. 

3 Harijan, July 19, 1942, p. 232. 

4 In his telegram dated 9th June, 1940, to Lord Lothian, the 
then British Ambassador to the U.S.A., Mr. Churchill wrote: “If 
Great Britain broke under invasion, a pro-German Government might 
obtain far easier terms from Germany by surrendering the fleet, thus 
making Germany and Japan masters of the New World....If some 
Quisling Government were set up it is exactly what they would 
do.. .and the President should bear this very clearly in mind,” Also 
see Churchill’s telegram to Lord Lothian dated 7th August, 1940.— 
Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. II, London, 1949, pp. 355-359. 

In reply to a letter by Mirabehn (Miss Slade) from Orissa as 
to how the people should behave in the event of a Japanese landing, 
since the British authorities had issued instructions for evacuation 
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from the coastal belt, Gandhiji wrote on 31st May, 1942: “Remem¬ 
ber that our attitude is that of complete non-cooperation with the 
Japanese army, therefore we may not help them in any way, nor 
may we profit by any dealings with them. Therefore we cannot 
sell' anything to them. If people are not able to face the Japanese 
army, they will do as armed soldiers do, i.e_, retire when they are 
overwhelmed... .One thing they should never do — to yield willing 
submission to the Japanese. That will be a cowardly act, and un¬ 
worthy of freedom-loving people... .Their attitude thereto]e must 
always be of resistance to the Japanese... .If the British have re¬ 
tired in an orderly manner leaving things in Indian hands the whole 
thing can work splendidly and it might even be made difficult for 
the Japanese to settle down in India or any part of it in peace, 
because they will have to deal with a population which will be sullen 
and resistant... .It is enough if people are trained to cultivate the 
power of resistance, no matter which power is operating the Japa¬ 
nese or the British.” — Gandhiji’s Correspondence with the Govern¬ 
ment, 1942-44, Ahmedabad, 1945, p. 310. 

5 Hnrijan , March 10, 1946. p. 37. 

6 Gandhiji to Lord Wavcll, April 9, 1944. 

7 Gandhiji to the Government, of Bombay, May 6, 1944. 

8 Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru’s presidential address nl the Non- 
party Leaders’ Conference, April 7, 1944. 

9 Gandhiji to Dr. M. R. Jayakar, May 20, 1944. 

10 Gandhiji to Srinivas Sastry, May 20, 1944. 

11 Gandhiji to Lord Wavell, June 17, 1944. 

12 Lord Waveil to Gandhiji, June 22, 1944. 

13 Lord WavelPs speech before the Centra], Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, February 17, 1944. 

14 Gandhiji to Lord Wavell, March 9, 1944. 

15 See Chapter Zero Hour, p. 270. 

16 Gandhiji’s Press interview, July 13, 1944. 

17 Gandhiji’s speech before the Congressmen from Maharashtra, 
June 29, 1944. 

18 Gandhiji’s Press statement,, July 20, 1944. 

19 Gandhiji’s speech before the Congressmen from Maharashtra, 
June 29, 1944. 

20 The August (1942) resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee had only sanctioned the launching of a non-violent mass 
struggle under Gandhiji’s leadership in case it became necessary. 
In his speech before the All-India Congress Committee, Gandhiji had 
declared that he would shortly be knocking at the door of the Viceroy 
to negotiate a settlement and till then there could be no question 
of civil disobedience. This was on the night of 8th August. In the 
small hours of the morning on the 9th, Gandhiji and the Congress 
were imprisoned at a swoop. The contemplated civil disobedience, 
Gandhiji contended, thus never came off. For this part of the argu¬ 
ment, see Gandhiji’s Correspondence with the Government, 1942-44, 
Ahmedabad, 1945, pp. 182-86. 
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21 Gandhiji’s cable to the News Chronicle, July 23, 1944. 

22 Gandhiji’s Press statement, July 20, 3 944. 

23 Gandhiji’s Press interview, July 28, 1944. 

24 Gandhiji’s Press interview, July 21, 1944. 

25 Gandhiji's cable to Cavalcade, July 20, 1944. 

26 Gandhiji’s Press statement, July 20, 1944. 

27 Gandhiji’s Press statement, July 13, 1944. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Gandhiji’s reply to questions addressed by the U.P.I., London, 
.July 15, 1944. 

30 General Molesworth, Deputy Chief of General Staff in India, 
in the course of an address at the Rotary Club, in April, 1942, made the 
following observations: “Everybody in India is asking what are we 
going to do to keep the Japanese out. From the point of view of the 
Army in this enormous battle-front we shall hold vital places which 
it is necessary to hold in order to make India safe, but we cannot hold 
every one. Therefore, what is to be done for the rest of India where 
we are unable to put troops or air or naval forces?...We cannot 
arm all. On the other hand we can do a great deal to educate the 
masses to give the Japanese a great deal of trouble.. . .The army can¬ 
not do it.” — Harijan, April 12, 1942, p. 109. 

31 Gandhiji's Press statement, July 10, 1944. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Gregg, Power of Nov,-violence, Ahmedabad, 1933, p. 61. 

34 Kumarmangalam’s cable to Daily Worker, August 1, 1944. 

35 Gandhiji to Lord Waved, July 15, 1944. 

38 Brailsford, Subject India, Bombay, 1946, p. 202. 

37 Gandhiji to Lord Waved, July 27, 1944. 

38 Lord Waved to Gandhiji, August 15, 1944. 

39 Gandhiji's Press statement, August 18, 1944. 


CHAPTER III 


1 In a letter which Kishorlal Mashruwala addressed to the Chief 
Secretary, Government of C.P. and Berar, from prison as soon as he 
discovered his error, he wrote: “If I had wanted to clear myself only 
before a human tribunal, I could have advanced several pleas. For 
instance, the fact that I was thrown off my guard by no less a person 
than Mr. Amery himself. The speech which he made shortly after the 
arrest of the leaders on August 9, 1942, gave me the first information 
of the items of a possible programme. I have since learnt that that 
was the case with several others also. Mr. Amery was particular 
enough to add that the supposed promoters wanted the programme to 
be carried out non-violently. Hence I was desired to examine that 
programme. I ruled out several items in clear terms, e.g., the looting 
and burning of offices, banks, etc. My answer in respect of two of the 
items (namely, dislocating wires and rail-roads) was weak. So far as 
my recollection goes, the subsequent paragraphs of my answer 
(which the Government pamphlet Congress Responsibility for the 
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Disturbances has omitted to publish) largely modify the first para¬ 
graph and indicate my disapproval of even the items declared as pei- 
missible.... 

“But as 1 do not wish to justify myself, but to clear my own con¬ 
science, I have to say that.. .instead of analysing the programme 
made known by Mr. Amery by a mere intellectual process, I should 
have looked for light to the higher guide within me... .1 should have 
declared myself against, the items of cutting wires, removing rails, 
destroying bridges and similar methods of dislocating traffic and com¬ 
munications in as clear terms as I did about looting and burning.’" 

In releasing this letter to the Press after he came out of prison, 
ICishorlal Mashruwala appended to it the following personal note; 
“ Though the past is beyond recall, I cannot help feeling sorry for 
giving credence to Mr. Amery’s broadcast and. justifying any part of 
it from the non-violent standpoint. I therefore regret that 1 allowed 
myself to be misled and became instrumental in misleading others.’ 1, 

2, Gandhiji’s Press statement, July 28, 1944. 

3 Gandhiji to G. Ramachandrnn, July 9, 1944. 

4 Gandhiji to Aruna Asaf Ali, June 9, 1944. 

5 Gandhiji to Lord Wavell, March 9, 1944. 

6 Gandhiji’s Press statement, July 28, 1944. 

7 Gandhiji to Sub-Inspector of Police, Bhusaval, February 4, 
1945. 

8 Gandhiji to Aruna Asaf Ali, June 30, 1944. 

9 In his concluding speech in the All-India Congress Committee 
on the 8th August, 1942, Gandhiji had said: “Here is a mantra, a short 
one, that I give you... .The inantra is ‘Do or Die’. We shall either 

free India or die in the attempt_The journalists... will openly 

declare that (they) are wholeheartedly with the Congress... .” They 
should wind up the Standing Press Advisory Committee and declare 
that they would give up writing under the existing restrictions and 
the Government could not expect from them a command perfor¬ 
mance. They should refuse to publish Government Press Notes which 
were full of untruth. The Princes were to write to the Political 
Department: “We shall belong to the people from today onwards. 
We shall sink or swim with them.” The people of the States were to 
declare that they would accept the leadership of the Princes if the 
latter would cast in their lot with the people, but not otherwise. The 
Government servants might or might not resign their posts but they 
should all openly declare their allegiance to the Congress. The sol¬ 
diers should say to the Government: “Our hearts are with the Cong¬ 
ress— We will obey your just orders, but will refuse to fire on our 
own people.” The students were asked to say to their professors: 
“We belong to the Congress—If you also belong to the Congress, 
you need not vacate your posts.,.but teach us and lead us unto 
freedom.” 

10 Gandhiji’s Press statement, August 8, 1944. 

11 Ever since the Congress had defined its goal as complete 
•independence in contradistinction to Dominion Status, in 1929, 26th 
January was observed every year as Independence Day. 
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12 Gandhiji put the following questions in his letter (June 11, 
1944) to P. C. Josbi: (1) What is the meaning of “people” in 
“people’s war”? Does it mean war on behalf of India’s millions, or 
the negroes in East, South or West Africa, or the negroes of America, 
or all of them? Are the Allies engaged in such a war? (2) Are the 
finances of the Communist Party represented by you subject to public 
audit? If they are, may I see them? (3) It is stated that the Commu¬ 
nist Party has actively helped the authorities to arrest leaders and 
organisers of labour strikes during the last two years. (4) The Com¬ 
munist Party is said to have adopted the policy of infiltrating the 
Congress organisation with a hostile intent. (5) Is not the policy of 
the Communist Party dictated from outside? 

13 Gandhiji to P. C. Joshi, July 30, 1944. 

14 Ibid. 

15 P. C. Joshi to Gandhiji, June 14, 1944. 

16 Gandhiji to P. C. Joshi, July 30, 1944. 

17 P. C. Joshi to Gandhiji, September 12, 1944. 

18 The Soviet parallel might be cited in defence of the Indian 
Communist Party’s position, “The Soviet State is multi-national 
Stale” (Stalin) with 180 nationalities, 157 languages, 11 National Re¬ 
publics, and 22 Autonomous Republics. The Union, it is some time 
pointed out, has grown by degrees and stages into its “present status 
as an integral Stale” called the “Constituent Union of Republics”. 
These came together as “Sovereign States with the full rights of 
sovereignty retained by each jealously and intact” including the 
important right to secede. Bui this right, it has been pointed out, is 
not allowed as a general right to the other States of the Union. Even 
in this regard, as Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji has shown by quoting 
from Stalin’s address on the new Soviet Constitution made on Novem¬ 
ber 14, 1936, has the following limiting factors: “There is not a 
single Republic in the U.S.S.R. that wants to secede from the U.S.S.R. 

. . .None of our Republics would actually raise the question of sece¬ 
ding from the U.S.S.R... .Particular areas are surrounded on all sides 
by Soviet Republics and Regions; they have nowhere to go if they 
secede from the U.S.S.R.... The Nationality which gives name to a 
given Soviet Republic must constitute a more or less compact majo¬ 
rity within that Republic to be able to assert the right to secede,.,. 
The Republic must have not too small a population because it would 
be wrong to assume that a small Soviet Republic with a very small 
population and a small army can hope to maintain an independent 
State existence_” — Indian Annual Register, 1944, Vol. II, p. 66. 

The most vital difference however was that in Russia there was 
no outside third power. Everything came after the elimination of the 
third power. It was not brought about by the third power or while 
the third power was there. 

19 Gandhiji to P. C. Joshi, September 15, 1944. 

20 Gandhiji’s note to the Communists, May 24, 1945 

21 Production figures for 18 months ending June, 1942. 

22 Swaraj Through Charkha, compiled by Kanu Gandhi. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid. 
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25 Ibid. 

28 Ibid, 

27 Ibid. 

23 Ibid. 

29 The following activities were included in the constructive 
programme; (1) Communal unity, (2) Removal of untouchability, 
(3) Prohibition, (4) Khadi, (5) Other village industries, (6) Village 
sanitation, (7) Basic Education, (8) Adult Education, (9) Women, 
(10) Education in Health and Hygiene, (11) Provincial languages, 
(12) National language, (13) Economic equality, (14) Kisans or 
agriculturists, (15) Labour, (16) Adivasis or aboriginals, (17) Lepers, 
and (18) Students. The list was illustrative. 

30 Gandhiji to J. R. D. Tata, October 7, 1944. 

31 Gandhiji’s interview to Norman Cliff, Mussoorie, May 31, 
1948. 

32 Gandhiji’s address to the Kasturba trainees at Borivli Camp 
and the prayer speech, April 11, 1945. 


CHAPTER TV 

1 League Council meeting, July 30, 1944. 

2 Gandhiji to Jinnah, May 4, 1943. 

3 Jinnah’s Press statement, May 28, 1943. 

4 Prof. W. C. Smith defines eommunalism as follows: “Com- 
nrunalism in India may be defined as that ideology which emphasises 
as the social, political, and economic unit the group of adherents of 
each religion, and emphasises the distinction, even the antagonism, 
between such groups....” — Modern Islam in India, Lahore, 1943, 
P. 185. 

5 Casey, An, Australian in India , London, 1947, p. 75. 

6 Quoted in Dutt, India Today, p. 389. 

7 Graham, Life and Work, of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, p. 40. 

8 Hunter, The Indian Musalmans, p. 173. 

9 Hunter quoted in Smith, Modern Islam in India, Lahore, 1943, 

p. 101. 

10 Mehla and Patwardhan, The Communal Triangle, Allahabad, 
1942, p. 83. 

11 Morley’s Recollections, Vol, II. pp. 170-71. 

12 Lady Minto’s Diary, pp. 28-29. 

13 Montagu and Chelmsford, Proposals for Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, quoted in Smith, Modern Islam in India, Lahore, 1943, 
p, 252. 

14 The Turkish Sultan used to be regarded by the Muslim world 
as their Caliph or spiritual head. During World War I, the British 
Premier, Lloyed George, gave a pledge that the integrity of Turkey 
would be maintained and the sacred places of Islam would remain 
with the acknowledged head of the Muslim religion. But after the war, 
the Turkish Empire was dismembered and deprived of her Arabian 
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the Islamic law required that the Caliph must exercise temporal 
power over the "Island of Arabia” in order to be able to protect the 
holy places of Islam. This was regarded by the Indian Muslims as a 
breach of faith and constituted the "Khilafat Wrong”. Gandhiji 
canalised their resentment into the non-violent non-cooperation 
movement for the redress of the “triple wrong” of (I) the Khilafat. 
(2) Amritsar massacre (at Jallianwala Bag in 1919, following upon 
the proclamation of Martial Law by General Dyer, when six hundred 
and odd unarmed people trapped in an enclosed space with a single 
exit which the General’s troops had blocked were killed and thrice 
as many wounded as a result of firing — the firing ceasing only when 
the ammunition was exhausted), and (3) the denial of Swaraj. 

15 Lord Olivier’s letter to The Times, London, July 10, 1926. 

18 Birkenhead: The Last Phase, Vol, IT, pp. 245-46. 

17 Ibid, p. 250. 

18 Ibid, p. 254. 
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ber, Sir Sultan Ahmed, in September, 1941, when he joined the 
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GLOSSARY 


Ahimsa: non-violence; love. 

Amavasya: the last day of the dark phase of the moon. 

Arati: adoration by encircling the head of the object adored by 
lights. 

Ashram: a retreat or home for community living. 

Atiaudra: the lowest of the low. 

Atman: spirit; soul. 

Ayurvedic: the Hindu system of medicine 
Babaji: hermit. 

Bajri: dressing made from a silicious red stone. 

Badi: homestead or a cluster of homesteads. 

Badmash: a bad character; ruffian. 

Belchas; spades. 

Bhajan: song. 

Bhangi: a sweeper or scavenger. 

Brahmachavi - . one who observes Brahmacharya. 

Brahmacharya: observance of chastity or continence in the quest of 
Truth that is God. 

'Charkha; spinning-wheel. 

■Chowkidar: watchman. 

Dab: tender green coconut. 

Dao: a heavy curved knife universally used in Bengal. 

Darshan: sight; inner vision. 

Dhai-ma: duty. 

Dharmashala: a free travellers’ inn endowed by public or private 
philanthropy. 

Dobas: ponds. 

Fakir: a Muslim recluse. 

Ghee: clarified butter. 

'Goala: cowherd. 

Guru: teacher. 

Harijan: literally child of God; a name coined by Gandhiji to describe 
the so-called untouchables, 

Harinama: name of Hari; God’s name. 

Hartal: suspension of work as a mark of protest or mourning. 

Himsa: violence. 

Jamadar: watchman; a rank in the police- 
Jehad: religious crusade. 

Kachery: in Noakhali zamindar’s office where tenants pay their due. 
Kalai: a variety of lentil. 

Kansa: gong. 

Hartal: cymbals. 

Khadi; hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. 

Khal: a canal, 

Khol: drum. 

Kirpan: a miniature dagger; the religious symbol of the Sikhs. 
Kirtan: singing hymns in praise of the Lord. 

JvirLanias: professional singers of devotional songs. 
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Lathi: a wooden staff or stick. 

Lota: a vessel tor carrying water. 

Lungi: a short loin-cloth universally worn hy Muslims in East 
Bengal. 

Ma-Bap: literally father and mother. Sometimes applied to a bene¬ 
volent autocratic system of Government. 

Madarsa: school. 

Mahatma: a great soul. 

Maidan: ground, open space. 

Mali: a gardener; in Noakhali dialect a sweeper. 

Mandap: awning. 

Mandir: temple. 

Mantras: sacred verses. 

Maul ana: a title of respect applied to Muslims. 

Maulvi: a religious preacher, 

Musafirkhana: a travellers’ rest-house or inn. 

Namasamkirtan: chanting of God's name. 

Namaz: Muslim prayer. 

Panda!: canvas awning for a public function. 

Patel: village headman. 

Prasad: sacrament distributed at the end of religious worship. 

Purda: veil. 

Ramanama: the name of Rama—incarnation of God in Hindu religion. 
Sadhana: striving; practice. 

Sadhu: a recluse; mendicant. 

Samadhi: a monument erected over the ashes of the deceased, or the 
site of cremation. 

Sanyasi or Sannyasi: a recluse. 

Sari: a long piece of cloth worn by Indian woman. 

Sarvodaya; universal good. 

Sati (same as Sutec): a saintly woman; also a Hindu woman who 
immolates herself on the funeral pyre of her husband; the prac¬ 
tice of Sati. 

Satyagraha: literally holding on to truth; truth-force or soul-force. 
Satyagrahi: one who practises Satyagraha. 

Sevok: servant. 

Shakti: power. 

Shamiana: a canopy. 

Shanko: a single log bridge with or without side-rails. 

Sherwani: Indian style of coat with closed collar. 

Shimul: an Indian forest tree bearing coloured flowers. 

Shraddha: religious rite among the Hindus to sanctify the memory 
of the dead. 

Shunyata: void, egoless state. 

Stliitaprajna; a man with steady intellect. 

Swadeshi: literally of one’s own country. In economics the doctrine of 
preferential use of the products of one’s own country. 

Swaraj: self-rule. 

Takli: distaff or Iwirliglg used for spinning cotton or wool. 

Tap rhythmic beating of time with the hands during singing. 
Tatuqdars: hereditary revenue collectors created under the early Bri¬ 
tish rule in India. 
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Tantric: one who believes in Tantra, an Indian school ol philosophy 
which teaches that man must rise through and by means ol 
nature, not by the rejection of nature. 

Tapashcharya: austerity; penance. 

Tejits: radiance. 

Tetai a many-pronged spear. 

Thana: police-station. 

Tola: an Indian weight measure, two and a half tolas make one ounce. 

Tunai: a process of carding cotton with the fingers. 

Unani: Greek system of medicine. 

Vaisnava: votary of the cult of Vishnu. 

Vaitaiik: song of God’s praise sung in the morning. 

Vanar Gurus: monkey teachers. 

Varna: occupational division of Hindu society. 

Varnashram: four divisions of society according to occupations and 
of life into four stages, viz., student’s, householder’s, lorest dwel¬ 
ler’s and that of a recluse. 

Yajna: sacrifice. 

Zamindar: a landlord. 

Zenana: the portion of the house specially reserved for women in 
seclusion. 

Zimmis: protected non-Muslim minorities in Islamic polity, 
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[Short forms used in the Index are: G. for Gandhiji, C. A. for Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, J. for Jinnah and M. I,, for Muslim league.] 


ABDUCTIONS, (>32, Oil, 072 
Abdul Aziz, Syed, on G.’s prayer- 
speeches &■ walking tour, 650 
Abdur Rashid, 303 
Adult education, f59 
Adult f ranch I $e, 53-1 
Aga Khan, H. H„ 74, 75; Is summon¬ 
ed for Second Round Table Con¬ 
ference to oppose India’s demand, 
78 

Agrarian movement, under Swarnl 
Sahajanand, 034 

Ahimsa, passim ; 325, 337, 33S, 340, 
340, 5G9, 574, 577; is being tried in 
Noakhall through & through, 337; 
sea Non-violence 
Alexander, I-Ioraco, 200, 580, 591 
Ali Brothers, 572 

All-India Congress Committee 
passes resolution (July, 194(1) ac¬ 
cepting Cabinet Mission’s Plan, 
245; passes resolution upon free¬ 
dom of a Province to take such 
action as the people concerned 
may desire, 530-31 

Atl-India Spinners’ Association, 53, 
57, 60 

All-India Village Industries Associa¬ 
tion, 53, 00 

Amery, 18, 33, 30, 82; does not, agree 
to CD's meeting Congress Working 
Committee members, 20 
Amrit Kaur, ltajkumari, 235, 230, 
301, 487, 591 

Amtus Salani, 382, 431 ; her fast 
against Muslim ruffians in Noa- 
khall, 510-15 

Andrews, Charlie, 182, 183 
Ansari, A. Q., formulates a detailed 
rehabilitation scheme for Bihar re¬ 
fugees, 703 
Ansari, Dr., 192, 193 
Army, at Jubbalpore & some other 
places mutiny, 169 


Asaf Ali, Aruna, 30-38, 43 
Ashram disciplines, 200, 570-71 
Ashti Chimur crises, 113, 114, 125 
Assam, advised by G. not to join any 
Section, 477 

Attlee, 220; admits necessity of a 
new Viceroy in place of Waved, 
271; his speech as Labour Prime 
Minister of 15th March, 1948 on 
India’s right to choose her own 
Constitution, 171; his Statement of 
20 th February, 1947, 505 
Auehinleck, General, 185 
August resolution, 5, 10, 18, 19, 29; 

•see “ Quit India ” demand 
Aurnngzeb Khan Ministry, 127 
Ayyangar, Gopalswaml, on constitu¬ 
tional arrangement, 201-02 
Azad, Maulnna, 35, 03, 70. 192; on 
interpretation of 16th May state¬ 
ment, 531-32 

rsAHADURJI, D, N„ his legal opinion 
on the question of European parti¬ 
cipation In constitution-making, 
227 

Bahadur Shah, last emperor of Delhi, 
005 

Rnktihi Tekcliand, on constitutional 
impropriety of European participa¬ 
tion in constitution-making, 227 
Baqr-Td. 357, 361 
V.areroft, Sir Joseph, 732-33 
Bari, Prof. Abdul, 619; shot dead, 
079 

Basic education, 53, 157 
Bengal Famine, exacts a toll of one* 
and-a-hnlf to two million lives, 11 
Bengal Government, appoints a 
Peace Committee to bring about 
communal peace in Bengal, 358: 
begins to take special measures to 
settle in Bengal Muslim refugees 
from Bihar, 456 
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Bengal refugees, 203, 374, 379-81, 391, 
415 ; begin to return to their homes 
in Noakhali, 410, 492; continue to 
leave E. Bengal, 429; should not 
accept dole? either from Govern¬ 
ment or individuals, 40(i; their re¬ 
patriation begins, 437, 439 
Bhagawala , 493, 394, 597-98 
Bhandari, Colonel, 3 
Bhang! Colony, 179, 180, 191; see 
Vabniki Mandir 

Bihar Government, 609, 610, 016, 620, 
627, 628; Incur much expenditure 
in building refugees’ houses, 098 
Bihar Hindus, bring back Muslim 
refugees to their villages, 098; ex¬ 
press repentance for acts of mad¬ 
ness, 601, 062 

Bihar, history of Hindu-Musiim ten¬ 
sion in, 631-34; relief & rehabilita¬ 
tion problem, 646-48 
Bihar Ministry, 611, 819, 021, 023, 628 
Bihar Peace Committee, 702 
Bihar refugees, 502, 602, 660, 672, 
073; start returning to their villa¬ 
ges, 087 

Bihar riots, 636-41 
Birkenhead, Lord, 77, 78 
Biria, G. D„ 22, 110, 111, 192 
Bose, Notajl Subhas, IS; gives new 
vision to Indian National Army 
(I.N.A.), and advises them to adopt 
non-violence and take orders from 
Gandhi] i on return to India, 175, 
408 

Bose, Nirmal Kumar, 3S8, 617 
Bose, Sadhan, 453 

Rose, Sarah confers with G. on 
Government’s peace proposals, 401 
Brahmaeharya, 569-603; Acharya 
Kt'ipalani on, 581-82; all power 
comes from, 573; and Ashram dis¬ 
ciplines, 570-71; and celibacy, 593 ; 
and communal problem, 580; and 
Congress movement, 572; and 
darshan of truth, 570; and ex¬ 
cessive concern for feminine puri¬ 
ty, 593 ; and false restraint, 600 ; 
and orthodox tradition, 588; and 
Ramanama, 600-01,603-04; and Tan- 
tra school, 589 ; and wider con¬ 
sciousness, 604; an English lady on, 
592 ; anger is breach of, 594; a part 
of G’s search for truth, 569 ; a part 
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of Noakhali yajna, 577; Badshah- 
khan on, 591-92; danger of exter- 
nalism in, 593; danger of mecha¬ 
nical imitation in, 597-98; debase¬ 
ment of the ideal of, 593 ; detach¬ 
ment a test of, 603; discussions in 
Bihar on, 587-90 ; discussion with 
Thakkar Bapa on, 585-87; does not 
flee from the company of women, 
571; experiments in, 571-72; ex¬ 
periments necessary for moral re¬ 
form, 588 ; G.’s decision to suspend 
researches in, 587; G.’s meaning 
ot', 591; G.'s progress towards full 
attainment of, 603; G.’s view & 
Christian ascetic view of, 579 ; 
Horace Alexander on, 580; Jesus 
Christ on, 579; loka-zangraha in, 
582, 602; marks of perfect, 585, 
603; married, 579, 594; means 
control of all organs of mind, body 
&• speech, 570; necessary for ser¬ 
vice of women, 575; necessity of 
taking risks in, 584; new code of 
sex morals proposed, 590-91; pre¬ 
cautions in experiments on, 583 , 
Prophet of Islam on, 580; removal 
of fallacies in, 577; researches in, 
572, 597; rules for observance of, 
570; spastic & mortificatory tech¬ 
niques, 604; sublimation of sexua¬ 
lity in, 597; tests of, 576-77; truth 
& Ahlmsa are of equal importance 
with, 580; walls of protection, 570; 
with G., is a natural corollary to 
the law of love, 569; see also Vital 
energy, Sublimation 
Brailsford, 34, 171-72 • 

British Cabinet, on Jinnah's threat 
of Direct Action, 264-65 
British Government, 30; declaration 
of 6th December, 1946 on the inter¬ 
pretation of Grouping clause, 475; 
declares India belligerent, 9; docs 
not want a just settlement of the 
Indian question, 31; lets loose 
‘ leonine violence 10 
British imperialism, captures com- 
munalism to disrupt nationalist 
movement, 72 

British officials, feci Muslim League 
has overplayed Sts cards, 277 
British Power, creates friendly bloc 
of Muslim States in Middle East. 
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263; its traditional allies—Princely 
order, Europeans & Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, 203 

British rulers, propound doctrine oi 
self-determination for Muslims, 81, 

82 

British soldiers, 35.1; support “Quit 
India ” 11; their immediate with¬ 
drawal from India is demanded by 
Gandhiji and Congress, 21S 

CABINET DELEGATION, interviews 
with Indian leaders, 200 
Cabinet Mission, announcement of 
its appointment on 9-2-1946, 170; 
on C. A., 207; on exercise of 
Paramountcy, 221; on removal of 
British troops, 221 ; publishes ita 
recommendations on 16-5-1946, 210* 
13: seta forth its proposals for 
Interim Government at the Centre 
on 16th June, 1946, 229; suggests 
“ fundamental principles ", 202-03 
Calcutta, Great, Killing in August 
1946, 253-56; repercussion of the 
Great Killing on Bihar, 632 
Cartier, M. Raymond, 411-12 
Casey, 71, 72, 152, 153 
Caste-IIinclu Muslim parity formula, 
137; see also Parity 
Chalcravarty, Dr. Amiya, 308, 129-30, 
457, 50S ' 

Chatter]oo, N. C., 403, 40 i 
Chlmur, 113, 114 
Chittagong armoury raid, 367 
Chowtlhury, Charu, 370, 371, 427 
Chowdhury, Haran Ghosh, 371 
Ohowdhury, Manoranjah, 457 
Chowdhury, Ral Saliob Itajendratal, 
303-04 

Christ, Jesus, 579 

Churchill, 10, 28, 35, 81, 82; charac¬ 
terises Wavell’s withdrawal as a 
"virtual dismissal", 565; his 
Government makes up its mind 
not to change India’s status at 
least during pendency of war, 19 
Collective responsibility, repudiated 
by M. L„ 288 

Communal disturbances in various 
cities, 252, 258 
Communal electorates, 76 
CorftmunaUsm, and policy of divide 
& rule, 73; Frankenstein of, 212, 


260 ; il.s nature, aetiology & growth, 
71-85 

Communal triangle, 67; its three 
components, 71 

Communist party, a committee is 
appointed to go into ohargeB of in¬ 
discipline against Congress mem¬ 
bers of, 52 

Communists, use all resources to 
thwart “ Quit India" movement, 
49. Mj 

Congress, Indian National, passim', 
agrees to form Interim Govern¬ 
ment, 224; differs from M. L. re¬ 
garding interpretation of Group¬ 
ing, 474; distrusted by British 
officials, 263; in a dilemma, 478; 
its opposition to the 1 fundamental 
principles’ suggested by the Cabi¬ 
net Mission, 203; its strength is 
based on goodwill & co-operation 
of dumb millions, 24; on C. A. & 
its function, 207; submits panel of 
names for National Government, 
135 

Congress Governments, refused mili¬ 
tary help to suppress communal 
riots, 272 

Congressmen, exported to become 
their own loaders under August 
(1942) Resolution, 24; give up 
underground activities & come in 
the open as a result of discussions 
with Gandhijl, 43 

Congress Ministries, resign in 1939, 
631 

Congress Working Committee, 67, 
109, 179; accepts long term plan 
and rejects the proposal for the 
formation of Interim Government 
at the Centre, 239, 250; asks Con¬ 
gress Ministries to resign, 127; 
draws up ‘ instrument of instruc¬ 
tions130; in Alimednagar Fort, 
12; its resolution on Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion Plan, 213-17; its resolution on 
non-violence (December, 1945), 
156-57; released (June, 1945), 52, 
129; resolves that its Identification 
with the defence of I.N.A. tmder- 
trial prisoners does not mean de¬ 
viation from peaceful and legiti¬ 
mate means for attainment of Swa¬ 
raj, 179, 185 
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Constituent Assembly, pass-irn ; an 
honourable substitute for civil re¬ 
volt, 249; C. A. and European vote, 
legal opinions on, 227; meets on 
0-12-194(1, 474 

Constructive work, consists in acts 
of courage, service & love, 371; 
drill of a non-violent soldier, 44; 
most effective when forces of vio¬ 
lence uppermost, 371 
Conversions, 383, 402, 466, 632, 641 
Cripps, Sir Stafford, 5, 8, 78, 180, 200; 
on Pakistan. 202; represents 
brains of Cabinet Delegation, 181 

DALAL, SIR ARDESHIR, 22 
Das, C. R„ 193, 572 
Das Gupta, Hemprahha, 533 
Das Gupta, Satish Chandra, 319-20, 
354, 370, 496, 538, 615 
Democracy, 30, 646 
Desai, Bhulabhai, 52, 122-27; his 
agreement with Nawabzada Lia- 
quat All Khan, 124-27; supports 
G.'s opinion that he has no right to 
withdraw " Quit India ” resolution, 
11 

Desai, Maliadev, 4, 12 
Desai, Morarji, 331 
“ Ditvia ”, 259 

Direct Action, M. L, lenders on, 251- 
52 

“Divide Bihar” pamphlet, 681-82 
“ Division of Bihar" Conference, 081- 
82 

Diwakar, R. R„ on his experience of 
underground work, 36, 37 
Dominion Status, 77; v. Indepen¬ 
dence, 10 

EAST INDIA COMPANY, 142 
Economic triangle, three parties to 
it: the British power, landed & 
other interests, middle classes & 
the masses, 71 

Educated people, should fight 
goondas, 685 
Ellis, Havelock, 58S 
Elwtn, Verrier, 596 
Ends & means, 197-98 
Europeans, right to stand for elec¬ 
tion to the C. A. or to vote and 
Attlee's declaration, 220 
European vote, legal opinions on, 227 


FAMINE, 18, 103 
Fazlul, Huq, 81, 157, 611 
Fearlessness, 338, 346, 308 
Federal Court, 475, 477, 478 
Freud, on paths of sublimation, 604 
Fuller, Sir Bampfylde, 76 

GANDHI, ABHA, 390, 432 
Gandhi, Harilal, 493 
Gandhi, Kanu, 14, 191, 431, 453 
Gandhi, Kasturba, 4, 12, 554; Na¬ 
tional Memorial Fund, 63-64 
Gandhi, Manu, 375, 515, 523, 581 
Gandhi, M. K., passim ; addresses 
Maharashtra workers, 2.7; adminis¬ 
ters a sharp dose to his Noakhnli 
workers, 427; advises Bihar 
Government to arrest known mur¬ 
derers, 701; advises Bihar Muslims 
to return to their villages, 654; ad¬ 
vises culprits to surrender & sub¬ 
mit to punishment, 493, 701, 704; 
advises Hindus of Noakhali to re¬ 
turn to their villages, 392; advises 
I.N.A, men to take up constructive 
work, 187; advises that rations 
should Ire given to refugees against 
work only, 699; agrees to be a 
trustee of Nature Cure Clinic, 
Poona, 140; as a practical idealist, 
192; asks M. L. to provide one 
good Muslim for each Noakhali 
village to stand as surety for tire 
protection of Hindus, 375, 385, 398, 
400; asserts Europeans are entitled 
neither to vote nor to contest seats 
in C, A„ 227; asserts goodness to 
be effective must be coupled with 
courage & character, 365, 430; as¬ 
serts he cannot withdraw August 
resolution, IS; asserts he does not 
want to return from Bengal defeat¬ 
ed, 356, 400, 430, 431, 560, 562; as¬ 
serts he wants to impress services 
of every communist in non-violent 
movement, 50; asserts he would 
influence Europe & America only If 
he can make non-violence effective 
in India, 120,388; asserts if Ahitrma 
disappears, Hinduism disappears, 
386; asserts if Noakhali is lost 
India is lost, 405; asserts Indepen¬ 
dence Is at stake in Bengal & Bihar 
because of the riots, 369; asserts 
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one civil resister of merit will puli 
things through in South Africa, 
247 ; asserts that if there is a blood¬ 
bath after the British leave, it 
would not be worse than condi¬ 
tions under British rule, 201; at¬ 
tends Simla Conference, 131, 204; 
begins to write in the Harijan, on 
" things of eternal value”, 598-603; 
believes body labour is a proved 
necessity in present age, 040; be¬ 
lieves reunion of hearts alone 
would prevent riots, 654, 698; 
builds up spiritual basis of life by 
his prayer discourses in Noakhali, 
422*26; cables to London to send 
abler & legal mind to help Lord 
Wave)], 270; comments on M. L.’s 
Karachi resolution, 532-33; dis¬ 
approves of exchange of popula¬ 
tion, 404; discovers his mistake in 
hurriedly signing Navvab o{ Bho¬ 
pal's formula, 281-82; draws up 
" Instrument of instructions ” for 
the Ministers in tfie Interim Na¬ 
tional Government, 0 ; explains his 
peace mission, 359, 491, 533-34; 
finds that his Ahimsa in the matter 
of Hindu-Muslim relations does not 
answer, 4G6, 490; gives gist of his 
talks with J. to Itajaji, 88-93; 
groping for light in Noakhali, 430- 
31, 500; his attempt to come to a 
settlement with J. before " Quit 
India" resolution is taken up, 69; 
ills controversy with Communists, 
49-53; his differences with his 
colleagues, 239-40; his fasts at Cal¬ 
cutta tic Delhi show characteristics 
of a chain-reaction, 005;.his idea! 
for women, 324-25; his kit during 
his Noakhali pilgrimage, 494-95; 
his letter to Churchill, 33; his 
repentance tour in Bihar begins, 
052 ; his views on C. A., 480-82; his 
views on sabotage & secrecy etc. 
evoke protest, 41; insists Con¬ 
gress Ministries must never use 
British troops, 271, 331; insists on 
inclusion of a Nationalist Muslim 
in Interim Government, 233; in¬ 
sists on Paramountcy ceasing even 
while C. A. is engaged in constitu¬ 
tion-making, 219; interviews I.N.A. 


men in detention camp, 185-88; is 
opposed to creating communal 
pockets, G86; is opposed to planned 
migration, 403 ; is opposed to using 
of military & police for suppress¬ 
ing riots, 3GO, 3G6; is presented 
with a purse of 80 lakhs for 
Kasturba Memorial, 64; is released 
unconditionally, 14; issues an 
appeal to Bihar, 361-G2; la touched 
deeply by the cry of outraged 
womanhood in Noakhali, 322-24; 
makes two proposals to Cabinet 
Mission to give people foretaste of 
independence, 208-9; members of 
his party, 431-32 ; objects to 
being called upon to sign a 
statement with J. to repudiate 
communal hooliganism, 354; ob¬ 
jects to the presence of British 
troops during interim period for 
protection against external aggres¬ 
sion & for preservation of internal 
peace, 101, 333 ; on adult education, 
59 ; on adult franchise, 534; on 
Ahimsa, 223-24, 338-40, 386, 388, 
429 ; on Basic Education, 57-59, 
141; on Drahmaeharya, 343-45, 571, 
57G-77, 598-G05; on Cabinet Mission 
Plan, 214-15; on capitalism &. capi¬ 
talists, 6G; on caste-IIlndu-Muslim 
parity, 130, 132, 133 ; on challenge 
of independence, 533-35; on com¬ 
munal pockets, 404 ; on C. A., 220, 
275-70, 335 ; on constitutional ar¬ 
rangements in case the British 
leave, 201; on conversions, 305, 
402, 553 ; on democracy, 401-02; on 
detachment, 14B; on economic jus¬ 
tice, 501 ; on evacuation, 557 ; on 
fearlessness, 337-38, 368 ; on God, 
01-63, 418-22, 429, 473, 599, G05, 628; 
on goondas, 360, 683 ; on his ob¬ 
servations on Brahmaeharya in 
Noakhali, 577-78, 581 ; on his Inner 
voice, 611 ; on his venture of faith 
in Noakhali, 388-89 ; on how to 
face Hitlerism, 412 ; on ideal 
society, 539-49; on India's woman¬ 
hood, 322-29; on interpretation of 
16 th May statement, 532 ; on 
Kasturba, 554-55 ; on married 
Brahmaeharya, 579-80 ; on mass 
migration, 366; on money-power, 
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cautions Sardar Patel against, 409 ; 
on National Government, 220 ; on 
Netaji Bose, 175,187 ; on new Khadi 
policy, 47, 54-57, 141-42; on non¬ 
violence, 425-26, 466-68, 470-72, 653 ; 
on one in whom sex energy is sub¬ 
limated, 003 ; on Pakistan, 336, 
379 ; on Paramountey, 220 ; on 
parity, 207; on peace, 119-122; on 
police & military, 3GO, 366, 702; on 
prayer, 02-03, 162-63, 338, 418-22; 
on Ramanama, 146-47, 149, 523-26, 
602 ; on Rmm-rajya, 151, 540 ; on 
refugees’ problems, 373, 378, 380, 
381, 654-55 ; on religious toleration, 
558 ; on right of proselytisatlon, 
189 ; on Satyagrahi soldier, 310-43, 
346, 888, 473 ; on sthitaprajna 
ideal, 187 ; on Swadeshi, 546-48 ; on 
village work, 60-61 ; opines Con¬ 
gress should convene C. A. of their 
own irrespective of British Govern¬ 
ment, 481 ; opines Khalcsars should 
work under Bihar Government, 
692 ; plans to start village-to-village 
tour In Nonkhalt all alone, 472-73 ; 
prepares rehabilitation scheme for 
Bihar Muslim refugees, 697-98, 703- 
04; refuses to be party to pro¬ 
viding military escort to women, 
384; rejects Cripps offer in 1942, 
31 ; requests Suhrawardy to with¬ 
draw military escort, 498-99 ; re¬ 
sorts to close self-examination & 
crucifixion of the Spirit to find 
light in Noakhali, 468-70 ; saved 
from a railway accident near 
Karjat, 244 ; starts for Bihar, 017 ; 
starts on peace mission in Noa¬ 
khali, 363 ; starts partial fast for 
Bihar disturbances, 361, 639 ; starts 
talks with J. (1944), 87ff; starts 
writing a thesis on India as a pro¬ 
tagonist of non-violence, 387-88 ; 
stations co-workers In different 
villages, 373, 427 ; stays In Bhangi 
Colony, 190; suggests to Cabinet 
Mission to choose between Congress 
& M. L„ 155, 225-26, 233 ; suggests to 
J, arbitration on Hindu-Muslim 
question, 97, 207 ! undertakes 

“ work-fast ” for a month, 104 ; 
warns that If Bihar & Punjab riots 
arc repeated, British rule would 
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continue, 672; writes to Sardar 
Patel regarding complaints against 
him, 4RS-S9 
Gelder, Stuart, 26-2S 
Gha7.anafar Ali Khan, 283, 289 
Ghulatn, Sat-war Mian Saheb, 303, 
430, 437; brain behind Noakhali 
riots, 432 

Gilder, Dr., 14, 1C 

Gill, Sardar Niranjan Singh, 407, 560; 
iris report on Bihar disturbances, 
611 

Gita, 351, 388, 554, 572 

Godse, Nathuram, 86 

Government of India Act, 1935, 79, 

80 

Great Calcutta Killing, (16 to 18, 
August 1946), 253 
Gregg, Richard, 106 
Gupta, Mrs. Ashoka, 434 
Gupta, R„ on Noakhali riots, 3M-15 

HABIBUR RAHMAN, COLONEL, 136 
Hamiduddin, 460 
Heard, Gerald, 569, 596-97 
Hinduism, its live disciplines, 569 
Hindu Mahasabha, S3, 86, 2G2, 403, 
633; pickets at Sevagram, 86 
Hindus, a handful, can turn tide in 
Noakhali, 403; of Bihar are repen¬ 
tant for misdeeds, 653, 005 ; of Cal¬ 
cutta hit back, 258 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 53, 59, 60 
His Majesty's Government, is inform¬ 
ed that British Raj cannot be main¬ 
tained on its existing basis & with 
efficiency after 1948, 564 
Hitler, 3, 11 
Homeostasis, 732 

INDEPENDENCE, price of, 1S9-90 
India, is threatened with famine in 
1946, 166; presents a picture of 
synthesis of races, religions, cul¬ 
tures, languages & creeds, 72-73 
Indian National Army (I.N.A.), 185; 
a group goes to Noakhali, 407-08; 
prisoners released 272 
Interim Government, 272; conflict 
with Lord Wavell, 272-74; Congress 
sends list of its nominees, 229; is 
helpless to take any effective ac¬ 
tion after Bengal & Noakhali riots, 

7, 634; M. L. repudiates collective 

responsibility in, 288 
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.1 YKA.R IMAM, and eviction of M. L. 
volunteers fimn refugee camps, 
1 .Shi-00 

Japan, atom bombs dropped on, 117 
Jatiya Sarktir, in Midnapur, 39 
Jayakar, Dr., 18, 160; against with¬ 
drawal of " Quit India ” resolution, 
21 ; on failure of Gandhi-.Tinnnh 
talks, 100 ; on J.’s attitude during 
Simla Conference, 137 
Javaprakash Narayan, 38, 101, 309, 
024 

Jharkhand, 630, CS0 
J’.nnali, passim ; advocates Direct Ac¬ 
tion for attainment of Pakistan, 
251 ; announces that in Pakistan 
areas minorities will enjoy fullest 
security of life, property & honour, 
nay, even more, 383; attends 
Simla Conference, 131; builds up 
M. L. with the cooperation of the 
Dritish, 201; complains that other 
minorities like the Scheduled 
Castes, Sikhs & Christians are 
very closely knitted to Hindu 
society and have the same goal as 
the Congress, 137; declares that 
M, L. bids good-bye to constitutional 
methods, 231; finds his best allies 
in British Tory die-hards, British 
Indian bureaucrats & landed & 
other vested interests, 72; invokes 
Islamic State, 72; an Congress, 262; 
on Simla Conference failure, 130- 
37 ; puts forth nine demands for 
M. L.’s joining Interim Govern¬ 
ment, 277-78; rejects Pandit 
Nehru’s invitation for Interim 
Government, 266; suggests ex¬ 
change of population, 456; turns 
down Rajendra Prasad's request 
for impartial inquiry into the 
charge of "Congress Atrocities” 
to he made by Maurice Gwyer, 630 
Jiwan Singh, Colonel, 408, 453, 618 
Joint responsibility, 273, 280 
Joshi, P, C„ 49; see also Communists 

KALtfElNBACI I, HERMAN, 106 
Kamor, Bhupal Chandra, 320-21 
Khadi, 54, 60, 111-42 
Khaksars, 86. 691-95 
Khan, Abdul Gaffar Khan, 128, 591- 
02, 620, 057 


Khan Saheb, Dr., 127 
Klrnr, B. G„ 100, 330, 331 
Khudal Khkhnatgars, 128, 057-58 
Kripalant, Acharya, 294-95, 474, 039 
Krlpalani, Sucheta, 370, 375, 453 

I .ESTER, MISS MURIEL, 101, 317- 
18; on Noakhali women, 296-97 
Liaquat Ah Khan, Nawahzada, 123; 
oti Direct Action, 252; repudiates 
pact with Bhulabhai, 125 
Linlithgow, r.ord, 78, SO, 82 
hoganatlinn, Major-General, 18(1 

MANDAL, JOG END It AN ATI I, 287-88 
Mn&hriql, Allama, 696 
Mashruwala, ICishorlal, 107; carries 
non-violence to embarrassing 
lengths & is misled by Amery’a 
broadcast, 36 

Mehta, Dr. Dinshah, 189, 181 
Mehta, Dr. Jivraj, 10 
Meredith, 59-1 

Minto, Lord, 78; on Indian National 
Congress, 74 
Mirabelm, 14 

Mohan Singh, General, 186 
Morley, Lord, 75, 78 
IVIountbatton, r.ord, appointed as 
India's Viceroy, 50o; declares he 
has been deputed to hand over 
power to Indians, (171 
Muslim League, passim; accepts pro¬ 
posal for formation of Interim 
Government, 250; agrees to join 
Interim Government (15-10-1946), 
287; boycotts C. A„ 464; celebrates 
Congress Ministries’ resignation 
with a “ Deliverance Day ”, 031; 
continues to obstruct rehabilitation 
work in Bihar, 080; demands sepa¬ 
rate C. A„ 200; does not approve 
of G.’a suggestion for impartial In¬ 
quiry into Noakhali & Bihar riots, 
462; does not submit list of names 
for National Government, 135; 
feels perturbed over Bihar Mus¬ 
lims returning to their villages, 
687; how it raises its demand, 680; 
in close collaboration with British 
officials, 263; Insists on Congress 
accepting for Itself role of a Hindu 
communalist body, S3; Instructs 
Muslims not to help G, in Noakhali 
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mission, 380; its cry for conquest 
of India, 081 ; its Government in 
Bengal declares that if Congress is 
put in sole charge of the Indian 
Government at the Centre, it would 
declare rebellion, 253 ; its nominees 
at the Centie begin putting their 
men in key positions, 289; its 
papers start saying that G’s pre¬ 
sence in Noakhali prevents peace, 
404; its reaction to Cabinet Mission 
Plan, 214 ; its volunteers create 
panic among Bihar Muslim refu¬ 
gees, 687; its volunteers defy 
Bihar Government’s orders to 
leave Muslim refugee camps, 
688; launches all-out effort to 
capture power in the Punjab, 
606; launches Direct Action, GOO; 
observes the occasion of the 
formation of Interim Government 
by public mourning, 0; on 
A.I.C.C.’s resolution on the 16th 
May statement, 532; persuades 
Bihar Muslims to go to Bengal, 
017-50; preparations for Direct Ac¬ 
tion, 252-53; prohibits Muslims 
from attending G.’s prayer meet¬ 
ings, 383 ; propaganda of “ racial" 
.superiority of Muslims, 033; pro¬ 
pounds two-nation theory (March 
1940), 82; repudiates collective res¬ 
ponsibility in the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, 288; resolves on not join¬ 
ing C, A., 003; resolves on with¬ 
drawal of acceptance of Cabinet 
Mission Plan & launching of 
“ Direct Action ”, 231; sets up 
Council of Action, 252; starts 
“ invasion ’’ of Assam with IChilji 
columns, 517; suggests Congress 
should form Coalition Govern¬ 
ments even In Provinces, 480; sup¬ 
ports war effort negatively, 81; 
talks of taking Pakistan by force, 
259 

Muslim refugees, Bihar Government 
is required to house, feed & clothe 
52,000 of them, 697; settle on bor¬ 
ders of Bihar, 050 

Muslims, abstain from attending G.’s 
prayer meetings in Noakhali, 383 ; 
demand withdrawal of riot cases 


against Muslim community iE Noa¬ 
khali Hindus are to return to their 
villages, 416; prevent social work¬ 
ers from working In Noakhali, 463- 
64 

NAIDU, SARD.] IN I, 13, 179, 192, 193 
Xarayana, sage, 594 
National Government, alone can cope 
with the famine, 25 
Nature Cure Clinic, Poona, 139,143- 
4t 

Nature Cure Universtiy, 139 
Nawab of Bhopal, 280-83 
Nayar, Dr. Sushlla, 13, 395, 432, 44652 
Nazimuddln, Khwaja, 81; on direct 
action, 252 

Nehru Jawaharlat, 5, 110, 102, 474, 
479, 507; asserts summoning of 
C. A. is a legal & moral obligation, 
209, 270; car ambushed by tribes¬ 
men, 274; correspondence with 
T,ord Wavell regarding conditions 
of the M. L, joining Interim 
Government 182-83, 285-80; his let¬ 
ter to Lord Waved regarding J.’s 
nine demands, 278-80; Indian Na¬ 
tional Army Interlude convinces 
him of futility of trying to win 
India’s freedom by armed fight or 
through aid of foreign power, 186; 
informs Lord Waved of the inten¬ 
tion of the Congress to withdraw 
from Interim Government, 286; in¬ 
vites .1. to cooperate in the forma¬ 
tion of the Interim Government, 
206; on G., 192, 261-02; with 
Sardar Patel, Llaquat All Khan & 
Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar goes to 
Bihar, 039; visits Srirampur, 
474-84 

Nehru, Motilal, 10, 193, 572 
Neo-Satyagraha or neo-Gandhlsm, 
school of thought favours secrecy, 
underground activity & parallel 
Government, 39 

Nishtar, Sardar Abdur Rab, 229, 231, 
360; on Direct Action, 252 
Noakhali, its history, 297-301; move¬ 
ment for reduction of landlords’ 
share, 527; Belief organizations In, 
407 

Noakhali riots, bright instances of 
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courage, faith & kindness, 309-11; 
details of 295-97, 301-09, 314-17; 
organised hooliganism starts in, 
(10-101946), 293 
Non-posseasion, 340 
Non-stealing, .'MS 

Non-violence, passim ; and interna! 
order, 330-31; and women, 325-29; 
can be preserved only if we loam 
the art of dying without lllwill, 
335 : constructive, 200 ; could make 
India the first nation In the world, 
333; functions in the open, 39; 
has enabled us to march from 
strength to strength, 40; interpre¬ 
ted differently during “Quit India” 
struggle, 36; is an inherent quality 
of women, 45; only way of solving 
Noakhali problem, 405 ; on plane of 
negotiations, 200; takes form of 
civil disobedience & non-coopera¬ 
tion, 25; works in unseen ways, 
410 ; see Ahlmsa 

Non-violent rebellion, a programme 
not for seizure but for peaceful 
transfer of power, 41 
NOn-vlolont social order, 58 
Noon, FirOz Khan, 682; on Direct Ac¬ 
tion, 25 i 

North-West Frontier Province, 478; 
Congress Ministry, 127, 12S 

PAI, SUSHILA, 431; her camp in 
Noakhali, 453 

Pakistan, 89, 259, 379, 3S1, 631; plans 
to push advance posts into Indian 
territory, 680 
Pant, Appu, 42 
Parallel Government, 39 
Paramountcy, 218, 219 
Parity, S3, 130-32, 134, 228; at food 
front, 167; between Hindu-majo- 
rity Provinces & Musllm-majority 
Provinces, 207; caste-Hindu Mus¬ 
lim, 137; Congress-League, 167; 
Ganclhi-Jinnah, 167; with a ven¬ 
geance, 354 

Patel, Vallabhbhai, 110, 192, 193; 
comes out of the jail with shat¬ 
tered health, 139; declares that 
sword will he met by sword, 464; 
demands uniform policy In Bihar 
& Noakhali, 464; explains to 
Gandhiji his difference In viewpoint, 


240 ; iavours acceptance of Cabinet 
Mission’s long term plan, 236-38; 
feels, betrayed by Cabinet Mission, 
477 ; is taken to nature-cure clinic 
for treatment, 139; negotiates sup- 
lender of Iloyal Indian Navy 
ratings, 173 ; offers to resign from 
the Interim Government, 489; re¬ 
veals that Congress members will 
go out of the Interim Government 
unless League goes out, 563-64; 
see Sartlar Patel 
Pah i Sarkur, in Satara, 3!) 
Patwardhan, Achyut, 36, 43 
Peace Committees, In Noakhali, 399- 
400, 451 

Pethlck-Lawrenco, Lord, 5, 18, 151, 
180, 198, 200; represents conscience- 
of Cabinet Delegation, 181; sug¬ 
gests that Congress should make 
more concessions to M. L. to enable 
it to come in the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, 271 

Pethtck-Lawrence, Mrs. Emmeline, 7, 
180 

Filial, Dr. Varadaranjan, 463 
Police strike In Bihar, 678 
Population exchange, 404 
Prayer, 62-63, 162-63, 338, 354, 418-22 ; 

congregational, 162-63 
Princely States, 86 , 218, 219 
Pyarolal (author). 14, 210; gives ex¬ 
position of the philosophy of Satya- 
gratia, 340-47; his experiences in 
prosecution of Gandhi ji’s Mission 
in his area, 432-45; is stationed at 
Blmtlalpur, 432 ; meaning of “ do 
or die” mission as explained to- 
him by Gandhiji, 427-28; starts re¬ 
habilitation operations in his area, 
438-45 

QUAKER, silent prayer, 182 
" Quit India ” movement, 10, 32, 36, 
85; cry born out of India’s deep 
frustration, 9; is carried on mostly 
by underground workers, 18, 36 

RADHAKRISHNAN, DR., 13 
Rajajl, 33, 6711, 165, 192, 193; his 
oppositton to " Quit India ” move¬ 
ment, 68 ; on (J.’s Noakhali mis¬ 
sion, 410; releases his correspon¬ 
dence with J. to the Press, 69: 
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salient features of his formula, 
G8-G9, 83, 99; strives for rapproaehc- 
ment between Congress & M, L., 
08-69 

Rajendra Prasad, Dr., 393, 620, 022, 
023, 039; requests G. to give up 
semi-fast, 389 

Ramanama, 149, 370, 522, 523, 000-03 
Rape, 632, 635, 641 
Rashtriya Swayani-sevnk Sangh, 180 
Repatriation, 379, 3R0, 381 
Revolutionaries, find in G. a thorough¬ 
going revolutionary, 192 
Holland, Romain, 105 
Roosevelt, President, &. Mrs., 117-18 
Royal Indian Navy mutiny (Febru¬ 
ary, 1946), 172, 173 
Roy, Dr., B. C„ 16 
Russell, Bertrand, 589, 

SABOTAGE, during "Quit India” 
struggle, 36 

Salt tax, its abolition, 209, 210 
Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur, 86, 94; did 
not ask for withdrawal of ” Quit 
India " resolution, 21; on Govern¬ 
ment repression, 18; on J.’s letter 
to G., 71 

Sardar Patel, his letter to Cripps 
regarding Congress and M. L. diffe¬ 
rences, 476-77; his tetter to G. 
in answer to complaints against 
him, 489; Ids letter to G. regard¬ 
ing peace being restored to the 
Punjab by military measures, 
668 ; his letter to Lord Waved re¬ 
garding M. L.’s joining Interim 
Government, 283-84; on relief work 
in Noakhall & Bihar, 464; see 
Patel Vallubhbhai 

Saatry, Srlnivas, IS, 243; does not 
ask for withdrawal of “ Quit 
India " resolution, 21 
Katya, 340, 340 

Satyagraha, 31, 32; its philosophy, 
340-47 

Sehlosin, Miss, 106 
Searchlight, 634 

Secrecy, during “Quit India” move¬ 
ment, 30 

Sen, Satin, 319, 320 
Sen, Viswaranjan, 320-21 
Sepoy Rising of 1857, 73, 218, 668, 
695 

Sex, not unclean, 593; transmuta¬ 


tion into psychic energy, 596-97; 
urge a noble thing, 579; vs. porno¬ 
graphy, 584; see Brahmacharya 
Sexuality, a form of psychic bleed¬ 
ing, 597; and popular arts of 
today, 733; dangers of, 733; evolu¬ 
tion in reverse gear, 597 
Shah Nawaz, Major-General, 186, 687 
Shamsuddin Ahmed, 363, 365, 373, 
381, 399, 45-1 

Shaw, Bernard, pleads for G.’s re¬ 
lease, 11 

Shiv Narayan, on the constitutional 
impropriety of European parti¬ 
cipation in the work of constitu¬ 
tion-making, 227 
Shukadeva, 57S-79 
Sikhistan, 87 

Simla Conference, 129, 138, 205-08', 
ends in failure, 138 
Simpson, on Noakhali riots, 315-17 
Sinha, C. P. N„ 620 
Smuts, Field-Marshal, repudiates the 
charge that (i. is a fifth-columnist, 
11 

Social good, 602-03 
South African Deputation, 217 
Spinning-wheel, 7, 191 
State Paper of 18-5-1946, its interpre¬ 
tations, 531-32 

Statesman, The, 296,649; on Bihar 
disturbances, 635, 644-45; on Cal¬ 
cutta Killing, 253; on Noakhall 
riots, 293-91 
Sthitapmfna ideal, 187 
St. John of the Cross, 572 
St. Simeon Stylites, 580 
Sublimation, 603-04; source of non¬ 
violent power, 573, 596; see Brail* 
toacharya 

Suhrawardy, Shaheed, 253-54, 611; 
calls himself a " son " of G., 357-58; 
his part in Calcutta Killing, 254-58; 
informs G, that he cannot spare 
any Minister for Noakhali work, 
402; on Noakhali riots, 293; sug¬ 
gests to G, to go to Bihar on peace 
mission instead of continuing in 
Noakhall, 455-56 

Sved Mahmud, Dr., 107ff, 611, 615, 
619, 621; wins Muslims' confidence, 
701 

TAGORE, RABINDRANATH, 495; 
& Gandhiji, ISO; lays Oil G.’s 
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shoulders the responsibility of look¬ 
ing after San tiniketan’s finances, 
158 

Tantra, 58!) 

Tata, J. U. D., 21, 05, 110, 171 
Tliackeiwy, Lady, 4 
Thakkar Bapa, 585-87; leaves from 
his diary, 452 

Trvambakannnd, Sadlui, 303, 305 

UNITY CONFERENCE, of Allahabad, 
78 

Untout liability, its removal, 53, 417, 
Ci 1, 545, 553 

VALMIKI MANDIR, 179; see Bhangi 
Colony 

Victory Day Celebrations, marked by 
rowdyism against Europeans, 173 
Violence, 827, 3(il; even has its code 
of ethics, 368, 369 

Vital energy, and sexuality, 597; an 
evolutionary force, 597; unused 
store of, in man, 597; sco also 
TTnhmaeharya 
Vyasu, 578 

“ WALK ALONE” SONG, 495-96 
Walter, W. Grey, 732 
War, for the liberation of the exploi¬ 
ted peoples of the world, 29 
War-criminals, 11!) 

Wavoli, Lord, 33, 474; announces the 
formation of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, 5, 128; assures J. that no 
change in principle would he made 
in the list of names for the Interim 
Government without the consent 


of the two major parties, 231 ; be- 
lomes a vehicle of the policies, of 
Die British officials, 263; eonfeis 
with G. for a way to bring M. L. 
into the Interim Government, 271; 
denies his leanings arc towards 
M. L., 276; does not agree to GA 
meeting Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee members, 10, 25; gives up 
attempt to bring J. into the In¬ 
terim Government, 267; his reply 
to J.’s nine demands, 278; in¬ 
sists on Congress withdrawal of 
" Quit India ” resolution, 20 ; in¬ 
vites G. to help come to a settle¬ 
ment with iVf. L„ 277; invites 
Pandit Nehru to form Interim 
Government, 258, 265; is recalled, 
5(15 ; on " Quit India ” movement, 
155; overrules U.P. ministerial de¬ 
cisions, 273 ; puts pressure on Con¬ 
gress members for re-distribution 
of portfolios in the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, 285-86; suggests Advisory 
Board for control of food situation, 
107; warns Congress that C. A. 
might not be called if his formula 
in regard to interpretation of the 
grouping clause is not accepted, 
268-70 

Woodroffc, Sir John, 589 
World Government, 120 
World peace, 121 

Wyatt, Major, discusses with G, the 
question of British withdrawal, 
200 ; on Indian situation, 56-1 

YOGA SUTRAS, of Pantanjali, 3«s 

KERO HOUR, 261-91 
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